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Spring Announcement! 

OUR SPRING STOCK OF DRESS GOODS AND STAPLE DRY GOODS IS NOW COMPLETE. 

WE INVITE YOUR INSPECTION OF OUR 

Spring novelties in famespnn, Cheviot, ana Plaid Bach Dress Patterns. 



) 




FURNITURE. 

The house-cleaning season brings to 
mind a new pie< e of Furniture — 

jftVforris Chair, 
Wakefioid 

&ockor. 

jf Couch, 

or a pretty 

SPar/or Chair. 
If its a new 

Carpet or 

that is needed most, you 
are on the right track if 
yon are bound this way. 
Every' artirle in our Furni- 
ture Department is new 
and up-to-date. 

Portieres, in Cheneille and Tapestry 

"Draperies, in Muslin. Nottingham. 
Bobinet, and Fish Net 



WE SELL . 



Celebrated 

2tC/A/tney 




Carriages 



and 



So Carts. 



PRICES NO MORE 

THAN CHEAP STUFF 
SAID TO BE 
AS GOOD. 
ALL GOODS 

IN THIS LINE 

DELIVERED FREE. 



SHOES. 

CLOTH INQ. 20th Ce»tury?tZ 

_ _ are models of comfort Our 

Suits l? th sinK L c and lv,ub ' e . ""H? Patent Xeather tewn 

%JU(li, Vests, in the most popular fab- u ._ wl j , .„..*!.." 

rics, Blue and Black Serges and Wors- 
teds, and t'.rey Vicunas 

Jf/i Woof SuilS, ss tO s/o. 

TSop Coats, 



real swell. 



in Worsteds. Coverts 
and Vicunas, that are 



j. We offer a full line Qf'Cmm't 
**»««■»• «> •»»,•• warranted Pants, 
the only make of Working Men's Pants 
at prices from f/. OO m/> that fit like 
■ iistoin make Ur y „ » 

FURNISHINGS. 

The Easter Season always reminds us of 
new 7/ec4u>**.r. Stem. Cte. You will 
find our store is brightened with Caster 

7?evetties. VraaAs. SBays. 7>ress Sail 
Cases. 



highly recommend as good to wear as 

a if s Shoe. Oar price, S3. SO. 

We are pleased to show again this season 
the celebrated 

" Snow" W?ake WjrJX 

Nobby Brown Vici. Also 
/°/ „. ^ f*-. If in Lace and Plain 

Cnro/ne ua/r, Toc confess 

and Lace. Black and Tan Colors, prices, 
S3. SO. S3.00 umd S3. SO. 

Shoe, widely known and 
popular for its style and 
comfort, we have them in l-ace and 

Button, S3. OO. warranted. 

Whin looking for Spring Footwear, 
bring the Children, for we fit em all, both 
great and small. 



WRAPPERS 

AND SUITS 
£1 



jfurora 



OF POPULAR 

MAKE, 

NEWEST 

STYLES. 

Note the dressy 
effects produced in 
the 

!Porcalo Suits, 

separate Waist and 
Skirt. MS. SO. /. 7S 
and 3. OO for Suit 
complete. Also the 

Print and 

Perea/e 

Wrappers 

at 7Se. . S/. /. 3S. 
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HE END A'. NINETEENTH 
* CENTURY. 

« « « 

RT .1. II. DUN BAIL A. M. 



AMERICANS are an argumentative people. 
All of us will argue for what we our- 
selves believe ; most of us, through party 
loyalty, will argue for what our party be- 
lieves, or professes to believe ; and 
some of us, for the sake of argu- 
ment, will argue for what we do not 
believe. As to whether this is the 
proper mental and moral attitude, 
as contrasted with the disposition 
to earnestly search for truth for 
truth's sake, it is not the province 
of this article to determine. We 
have made this introduction simply 
to account for the fact that there- 
may be disagreement among us 
even on a question of pure mathe- 
matics. 

Did the Nineteenth Century end 
at midnight, December 31, 1H99, 
or will it end at midnight. Decem- 
ber 31, 1900? Let us, Yankee 
fashion, and after the Socratic 
method of arriving at a conclusion, 
answer this question by asking sev- 
eral others. 

Does a man become a voter at 
the beginning or at the end of his 
21st year? 

A bicyclist is making a "century 
ran." Does he complete the cen- 
tury when he begins his hundredth 
mile, or when he finishes it ' 

A man Ls reading a book of 500 
pages. Does he complete the first 
hundred pages when he begins the hun- 
dredth page, or when he finishes it ? 

A man beginning with the birth of Christ 
determines to save $100 each year, and 
become a millionaire. Will he have saved 
his first 190.000. or 1.000 hundreds. 



dollars at the beginning of the year 1900, 
or at the end ? 

We believe that there can be but one 
answer to these questions. If so. can there 




THE LONE PINE. HARTFORD. VT. 

'It. ot keui. I'liflD. H.tnL 



be more than one answer to the question 
as to the instant that marks the end of the 
Nineteenth Century i At the instant that 
we are writing this sentence, 5'.. minutes 
past nine A, M., March 15. 1900. there 
has elapsed since the first January 1 follow- 



ing the birth of Christ, 1809 years, a 
months. 14 days, 9 hours, 5 minutes and 
30 seconds. This period is less than 1900 
years, and therefore the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury is as yet not completed. 

On only one supposition can the oppo- 
site conclusion be arrived at. We must 
suppose that 1900. the name of the present 
year, signifies that 1900 complete years 
have passed since the birth of Christ, and 
not that the 1900th year is now passing. 
But, fortunately, this point has been legally 
settled, for in 1751 the following act was 
enacted by the British Parliament : 

"The years of the Christian Era are 
denominated as years current from 
the midnight between the 31st of 
December and the 1st of January 
immediately subsequent to the 
birth of Christ, according to the 
chronological determination of that 
event by Dyonisius Exiguus." 

The term "current," to quote 
from a standard dictionary, signi- 
fies, " Passing at the present time ; 
not yet passed." Therefore, at 
least in Great Britain, and in the 
United States, whose common law 
is the common law of Great Britain, 
the year 1900 has not yet passed, 
and the Nineteenth Century will 
not end until midnight of the 31st 
of next December. 

Just a word in closing as to what 
seems to us the proper mode of 
investigating a question of this 
character. Jf a machine will not 
work we know that it is on account 
of some defective part or of an 
obstruction at some point. In 
the same way, when every phase 
of an important question is not 
clear to us, a concentration of 
our mind upon the discovery and 
clearing up of the fundamental 
facts will make the question as a whole 
clear in every particular. A little close 
thought thus expended will save a mul- 
titude of words and produce results a 
thousand times more profitable and satis- 
factory. 
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* Uave We a Horal Right «*e «ac * 
, .mi. I.. ^ the Philippines? * 



H 



Otn. Pilar attempted to mount hia hone. Cor- 
poral Perry, on the cliff*, allot him through the 
Head. at 600 yards. Fifty .niae dead Kiljpirio. were 
round and about twenty wounded. Al) of Gen. 
PUar'a jewelry and accoutrement* were taken by 
souvenir ftende. He kept a diary, and the laat 
words were: "I am holding a difficult position 
against dceperate odds, but I will gladly die for 
my beloved country-" A letter from his eweet* 
heart Dolores Jose, indicated that they were to 
Have been married two weeks before, but the hot 
hunt of Aguinaldo prevented. Gen. Pilar was but 



AfLiualdo 
1 of age 



THK preceding extract is taken from a 
special despatch in a recent issue of a 
New Y ork daily. We propose to make it 
the text of this article. That is, wc propose 
to discuss the question whether (ien. Pilar, 
as here represented, was a patriot, a hero, 
and a martyr to the cause of liberty, or a 
cowardly rebel, nefariously fighting to de- 
stroy a kind and cherishing government, 
that was legally and rightfully entitled to 
his loyal support. 

The two following propositions will be 
accepted by imperialists and anti-imperial- 
ists alike. 

First, Gen. Pilar never recognized the 
sovereignty of the United States. Instead, 
he always denied and opposed it, and 
proved the sincerity of his opposition by 
the giving up of his life. 

Second, the people of the Philippines as 
a whole have not recognized such sov- 
ereignty. Indeed, they have never been 
given an opportunity to accept or reject it, 
and it is not proposed to give them such 
an opjHirtunity. 

How, then, did the United States get 
the right to exercise sovereignty over Gen. 
Pilar ? Someone has remarked that a cer- 
tain United States senator has an especially 
valid title to his seat, as he paid the high 
price of ten thousand dollars a vote to get 
it. So the imperialist may claim that the 
right of the United States to exercise sov- 
ereignty over (ien. Pilar was indisputable, 
as, estimating the population of the Philip- 
pines at five millions, it paid four dollars 
for the political control of each individual 
Filipino. 

Here, then, wc have the imperialist's 
claim in definite form. Spain, a nation 
nearly half way around the globe, con- 
quered the Philippines, ami by virtue of 
that conquest, exercised sovereignty over 
them. This sovereignty was transferred 
by sale to the United States, so our title is 
complete. 

What has the anti-imperialist to say to 
this ? That, to quote from our once uni- 
versally esteemed Declaration of Independ- 
ence, all governments derive "their just 
pow ers from the consent of the governed ; ' ' 
that conquest gives no more valid title to 
the political control of a man than it does 
to the control of his property or person, or 
in other words, that political slavery is as 
tyrannical and unjustifiable as the Southern 
slavery that disgraced our country for 
nearly three-quarters of a century ; that if 
Spain had a moral right to transfer her 



sovereignty over the Philippines to the 
United States, we have the right to transfer 
it to the Czar of Russia, and he. in turn, 
would have the right to transfer it to the 
Sultan of Turkey, or to whoever might be 
the most despotic ruler on the lace of the 
earth. But, the imperialist may answer, 
we are conferring the greatest ol btessings 
upon the Filipino, even if we have no 
right to confer it : we are making him a 
part of the most glorious of republics. 
Not a bit of it. The latest imperial edict of 
the Administration declares that the people 
of our new possessions are not entitled to 
the protection of our Constitution ; in 
other words, to paraphrase an infamous 
decision of our Supreme Court, that the 
Porto Ricans and Filipinos have no politi- 
cal rights that the United States is bound 
to respect. In harmony with this decision 
the Administration has recognized as a 
subordinate dictator a Mohammedan barba- 
rian, the Sultan of Sooloo, and has agreed 
by formal and solemn compact to protect 
within the territory subject to his jurisdic- 
tion those "twin relics of barbarism," 
polygamy and slavery. So again slavery 
exists under a government whose constitu- 
tion now declares that slavery shall not 
exist "within the United States or any- 
place subject to their jurisdiction " No 
longer can the American proudly boast that 
his flag does not float over a single slave ? 
Again, the catching and returning of a 
runaway slave may be one of the duties of 
a United States official. And, more than 
this, according to the professed views of 
the Administration, there is no legal bar- 
rier to the extension of slavery over the 
whole of the Philippines. The Filipinos, 
as they arc to become not citizens but 
subjects of the United States, have abso 
lutely no guarantee as to their future treat- 
ment. And the sime Administration that 
was ready to offer almost any terms to a 
Mohammedan savage, refuses negotiations 
of any kind with educated representatives 
of a Christian people. Unconditional sur- 
render and absolute submission to the will 
of their conquerors arc the only terms that 
arc offered these. 

Wc repeat the question that we asked at 
the beginning of this article : Was Gen. 
Pilar a rebel and a desperado, or a hero 
and a patriot ? Is his place among the 
Judases and Benedict Arnolds of execrated 
memory, or is it with Leonidas, who so val- 
iantly defended the Pass at Thermopylae, 
with Warren, who gave his life for his 
country at Bunker Hill, and with the other 
martyrs to patriotism and righlcousncss, 
whose f.ime by song or story has been 
made immortal. 

To those who believe that Gen. Pilar 
died the death of a hero and a patriot, wc 
commend this sentiment, "Our country, 
right or wrong ! If she is right, keep her 
right : if she is wrong, make her right !" 
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THURSDAY. FRIDAY and SATURDAY, 

April 12, 13 and 14, 
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J WE SHALL HAVE OUR .. .. 

! g millinery * 
** Opening, 



In the Room 0»«f Our Dry Goosi Store. 
fi/0 A«tnr angapo-d an* •/ /># *V*/r tr/m- 

Timrs im S&otfv*. who lias had several 
VrarV experience, and trimmed in 
Montpelier last season Wc shall be 
pleased to see all the ladies of this vicin- 
ity, with their friends, at our opening. 
You need not feel obliged to buy. hut 
come and see uur work. 

At this Opening we ahell anew a Urge use of 

Cddles' Silts, Dr«$ Pantro, 



W. H. LAIRD, 



Two Very Nice Tenements to I 

i» knoctn aa the llanchctt House, North Main St 
Inuoirruf W. II. I.AIItD. 



heeler Bros. *f 



H.r. 1 m.i-lt: -\« rial r!l. irt in • 

^lil'Illl- .IrMLlMi- ...litems W 

and .^tvluli ui.iile- 



Clothing 



▲ In Our Custom Department, our line <>f dk 
0uBt) f-'fHrijrti end Domestic Wnol«n< is large sMuge 

X «»»"-li»r. anil we are ...undent uc "JE" 

▼ can get vim ii|i I* good a Suit as unv of tbe ~ 

▲ cite tailor*, f"r k« money. £ 

«W» *** fj» 

We ivoulil Impress npon all who rent! the 

■L Joinvci thr fan that wc keep mervthing # 

f>flft a m.in .it bo) want, in ~ea. Con. lie.d to 

4* Wheeler Bros., 4* 

"T CaNen as* raralebm, ~T 

*S» WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. fWl 



For the Sprine business. 
Never ilurinj; the 17 years 
that we have been doing busi- 
ncssin While River Junction 
could we show so many dif- 
ferent styles of Men's. Boys' 
and Children's Suits 

*** 

In Our Cuitocn Detwrtment, our line til 
FfHrijfn unci Di'inevtic Wnol*n< is lariir 
j mi *1tr*i :itiJ wc jrr roitfidrnt «ii>t 

tun |tct v.m ;i* tfnod u S.nt as imv ol tbe 
city UiU.r*. fm k*» itu.rji 

W't would .mpfc** tipon all who rent! th« 
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UR MORAL RIGHT IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 



ItT A COXHKKVATIVK KxrAMaioMXT. 



THE law of nations is of 
slow growth. The 
action of the United States 
in intervening between 
Spain and her rebellious 
colony, Cuba, was a dis- 
tinct advance, and for the 
first time the proposition 
was maintained that cir- 
cumstances might justify 
■ the interference of another 
A 1 nation in the family quar- 

^V^^B : els of its neighbors. The 

£m^^^ principle is now well estab- 

lished, and by it, the 
Initcd States became, not a, but the world 



j» J* A JUSTIFICATION. 
£££££ 



In the course of the victorious war that 
followed the enunciation of this doctrine, 
a state of affairs similar to what was found 

ai Cuba was discovered in the Philippines, 
'ears of abuse had produced a revolution 
9nf the natives. A guerrilla warfare had 
2been going on for years. Spain, with her 
-^nerveless, bestial processes, was utterly 
incompetent to overcome the natives. The 
^results were disastrous to both parties. 
^Guerrilla warfare tends to degrade the par- 
ticipants on both sides. The blackest 
jjpages of our own civil war are the pages 

Sn which are recorded the doings of Mosby 
nd Forrest It is inevitable that Filipino 
respect for the rights of others should have 
fallen to a low point. That had been the 
lesson taught them year after year. They 
4h>ust have been impregnated with the spirit 
£>( revenge and hatred, so that, in the 
•event of success, they would have run such 
riot of excess and slaughter as to appall 
the imagination. Think of the great city 
of Manilla, with its hundreds of thousands 
of people, given over to the brutalized and 
besotted mob, whose leaders, however 
intelligent and patriotic they may be, and 
undoubtedly many of them are, would 
have been utterly powerless to restrain. 
We may think it retributive justice, perhaps, 
that the Spanish tyrants should thus wipe 
out their centuries of oppression, but there 
were thousands of other nationalities who 
would have fallen the prey to the blind fury 
of the battle-drunk mob, whom every sen- 
timent of humanity required should be 
protected. 



It 



true that the Filipinos were made 
use of to harass the common enemies. 
They were weapons that the God of war 
had placed in our hands to use. And they 
were used sparingly and mercifully, as is 
" our custom in war. not to inflict irreparable 
j; injury to the foe, but with restraining hand 
_, that must at all times have left them con- 
's scious that they were not the principals of 



not forced to 
forces ; they did it 
ment of the insurgents 
They were not deceived, 
of our officers, and the complaints of the 
insurgents themselves, all go to show that 
they were subject to restraint and were 
conscious of it. The fact that they expected 
anything different shows how incompetent 
they were to form a stable government ; 
and how sure they would have been to 
have fallen the victim of some bribe-taking 
demagogue who should work on their 
superstition and ignorance. 

Two theories were put forward. Each 
had strong adherents. The arguments for 
each were well nigh balanced in public 
favor. From these came two systems of 
government. The one applied to Cuba 
has met with success far surpassing the 
hop^f - r — ~wiw-**' " •- • un . 

*<\»U *<- A* ' an, 

Gci / lied 

10 -U*. um» , y y „ 0l POnC 

the less surely, is resulting in a pacification 
of warlike elements, so that life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness are fast De- 



ni- 
ed 




not to ht- •> — 



Ave 

She 



Th« 

Sf 

must 

best aoauiirre. Out ''ol the hundreds ol 
abuses, what wonder that one or two were 
left untouched. Inherited, innate vices are 
not to be overcome by proclamations or 
statutes. Education and civilization alone 
effect that. Brigandage, assassination, 
plunder and rapine were the immediate 

£ 

Th. an- 
tim . «<u .i MMIWI mat our treaties 
do not fulminate against them. Does any- 
one believe that the practice would have 
stopped by mere treaty stipulation ? Was 
it not, rather, a wise recognition of a con- 
dition, and a wise and practical method of 
dealing with it than a blind obedience to an 
untried theory ? It was the treaty of the 
soldier and sailor, not of the politician 
scheming for office and power. It was not 
an attempt to hide the nastiness that every- 
one knew existed under the cloak of 
righteousness. It was an acceptance of 
existing facts, and the adoption of a practi- 
cal, common sense way of making them 
non-existing. 

There have been errors, beyond doubt, 
but the verdict of history will' be a suf- 
ficient answer to all cavillers. 




Springfield 
Republican 



MASSACHUSETTS 



AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 



For American Principles 

Opposed to Imperialism 

Faithful to the People's 
Interests 

An Able, Interesting 
Journal 



In 1824, by 



THE REPUBLICAN was established 
7$ years ago to publish the news 
fully, fairly, truthfully, and to sus- 
tain and extend democratic principles. It 
is still faithful to its original high mission. 
The general features of The Republican 
are interesting and valuable. Its edito- 
rial page is strong, progressive and com- 
prehensive. Liberal attention is given to 
literature. The special correspondence 
is of a high character. The Sunday Re- 
publican is especially rich in fiction, in- 
structive sketches, poetrv, special articles 
and miscellaneous reading of excellent 
quality. It is in effect a first class weekly 
maga/ine as well as a superior newspaper. 
The Weekly Repuhlican is an admirable 
news, political and family paper com- 
bined It is carefully edited and arranged 
and furnishes the best editorials and gen- 
eral features from the Daily and Sunday 
issues, with a full review of the current 
news. It is especially valuable for New 
Engenders at home or abroad who can- 
not take the Daily. 



SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

DAItY, *8 « ye*r. $2 • querter. 70 cent. • 
month, 3 cent, a Mey. 

SUNDAY, »J « r«'. SO cent. a cotter, S 

cent, a cony. 
WEEKLY, $1 . V". JS cents a auAftcf , 10 

cent, a month, 3 cents * ropy. 

All autoc npltoiw ere payable in eolvAnce. 



Specimen copies of cither Edition sent 
free on application. The Weekly Repuh- 
lican will be sent free for one month to 
any one who wishes to try it. 

Address 

The Republican, 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Here's a song of our green mountains. 

Fair, and loved and honored state. 
Of her valleys and her fountains. 

And her sons who made her great 
Bright will shine her deeds in story, 

Evermore her fame will ring ; 
Covered is her flag with glory. 

And her praises will we sing. 

Well the nation knows that ever 

In the day of blood and tears 
She can count upon the valor 

Of her hardy mountaineers ; 
That in answer to the bugle. 

Forth from mountain and from glen 
Will be marching to the battle 

Fifty thousandarmcd men. 
As they marched, well all men know it, 

For the fact in history shines. 
That Vermont is good n! plowing 

Stony lands and rebel lines. 

Its the best stale in the Union 

For the cure of that distress 
Which a sight of people die of. 

Known as chronic laziness, 
For her summer is too fleeting 

For a man to sit at ease, 
And her winter such a wild one 

That he's bound to work or freeze. 
Stamped upon her vales and mountains, 

Clearly seen by every eye. 
Are these words of solemn import — 

You must either dig or die. 

Was there ever breathed from organ, 

Or rehearsed in pott's lines, 
Any music like the sighing 

Of the winds among her pines ' 
Any strain by spirit chanted 

'fhrough a night of happy dreams. 
That surpassed the measures woven 

By the flowing of her streams ? 

There's the spirit of contentment 

In the lowing of her herds. 
There's a thrill of heavenly rapture 

In the singing of her birds. 
And sublime as shout of victors 

When the foes defeated fly. 
Is the answer i>f her mountains 

To the thunders of the sky. 

Were there ever laid on canvas, 

For the love of fame or gold. 
Hues like those which clothe her maples 

When the year is growing old ' 
Softer lights and richer shadows 

Float before her children's eyes 
Than have swept the wolds and waters 

Underneath Italian skies 
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Russia, and he, 111 curt 
ght to transfer it to th 
or to whoever might b 
ruler on the face 1 

the strange enchantment 
< H her resurrection hours. 
Win n the springtide rises o'er her, 
Changing snowdrifts into flowers? 

When the woods, all bare at sunset, 
Greet the morrow's tender dawn. 
Like a troop of pleasure seekers, 

With their summer garments on. 
Angels drifting to her valleys 

Kre her Indian summer dies. 
Might still dream that they were standing 
In the midst of Paradise. 

Horses t Well trot out that Morgan, 

Mitch her up and clear the way. 
Sec that gait > She'll keep it steady 
Through the longest summer day, 
Swing a buggy o'er the mountains, 
Reins drawn tight or lying slack, 
Turn at nightfall to the stables 
Not a wet h.iir on her back. 

Utile, is she ? Well, each finely 
Moulded, supple, nervous limb, 
Is just like the Stale lhat raised her, 
. Crowded full of go and vim. 
JfK""y ana atavrrP. .-><> again sia 

►jta under a government whose con* 
^^w^dedarcs^U^a^^da^c^y^^ha^ 

Maple sugar? She supplies it 

For the east and western home. 
Sweeter than the nectar hidden 

In the purest honeycomb. 
Oh. the tinkle of the dropping 

Of the sap into ihe pails ' 
Was there ever such fantastic 
• oM.lW; borne upon the gales' _ 

I Administration, there is no legal 
r to the extension of slavery ov< 
akoiLihc Philinaina TtW air" 

There's her butter, just look at it ! 

Yellow as her goldenrod ! 
Colored ? Yes, with colors nature 

Mixed up with her virgin sod. 
Bring lhat Jersey ! Milk a pail full 

And the cream at once will rise 
To the surface, rirh and yellow. 

While you look. t>efore your eyes. 

*y n J . ^ ......... ^ 1-Mgr. 

.1 Christian people. Unconditional > 
Ider and absolute submission to the 
their conquero rs arc the only term s r 
Every time they turn it over, " 

Knead it up or toss it round. 
Something seems to make il worth 

Another cent or two a pound. 
See it ready for the market 

Wrapped in snow white linen bands. 
And you'll say lhat it was moulded 
By the daintiest of hands. 
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" OIlMt we My we do, we 

do do." 

We CAN make you 

H Xarge 
Crayon 
portrait 

For $1.06. 

Will it be a good one ? 

Good ones cannot be made 
for that money — they are 
worth the price. :::::: 

♦ • 9 

•MP you should want a Pine Large Por- 
" trait that you would not be ashamed 
to hang on your wall, WE WOULD BE 
PLEASED TO TAKE YOUR ORDER. 

We employ no agents— our experi- 
ence with them has been unsatisfactory. 

G. E. FELLOWS, 
.. photographer, .. 

WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 
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ARTISTS 1 

Miss HELEN WRIGHT. Soprano. 
Boston. 

Mist ADAH HUS8EY, Contralto, 
Boston. 

Mr. J. H. McKINLEY, Tenor, 
New York. 

Mr. ARTHUR BERE8F0RD, Bass, 
Boston. 

Mr. 0. T. ORILLEY, Impersonator, 
Boston. 

Mr. 0. D. M0ONEY, Pianist, 
Newport, N. H. 

Biaisdcirs Orchestra, 

HENRI C. BLAISDPI I ■ iVA 

For ctrtuUrs and 4ny Information rrfardtng tht cooung 

Furrnl, jddnu MRS. M. E. C. DALEY, >iiiiH-j. 

Whiw Rl»tr Junction. Vr. 
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Boer Presndknt, Ksugcr, 
or " Own Paul." 



Boer-British War. 



I N i6sj the Dutch Hast 
1 India Company estab- 
lished a supply station 
at the Cape of Good 
Hope, as a place for re- 
fitting their ships going 
and returning from the 
far eastern islands of the 
Pacific. They bought the 
land on which to found 
their town. The colony 
grew and prospered. In 
a century's time they held 
jurisdiction over 100,000 
square miles. In 179s the 
English, then at War with 
the Dutch, captured the 
colony, only to restore it 
in 1802. In 1806 the Eng- 
lish again captured it after 
a sevi-re struggle, and 
Cape Colony has since re- 
mained a British posses- 
sion. 



The rule of the British 
was not satisfactory to the 
Dutch colonists. It does 
not matter what the de- 
tails of the trouble were. 
To remedy it, a body of 
6,000 of the Boers, as 
they had come to be 
called, resolved to leave 
the land of their fore- 
fathers, in which they were now without voice, 
and seek a new country. They gathered to- 
gether and went beyond the limits of Cape Col- 
ony, across the Orange River, and founded 
again an independent government, and called 
it the Orange Free State. This was in 1846. 
Again they grew prosperous, and again the 
English government found a pretext to annex 
the new settlements to the Cape Colony. Again 
the Boers resisted, and were defeated, and 
many migrated across the Vaal River, into a 
territory outside of the jurisdiction of cither the 
Orange Free State or of Cape Colony. Here 
again they prospered, founded the Transvaal 
Republic and became the objects of the envy of 
the British. Since that time they have been 
engaged in warding off the frequent attempts 
of the English to dispossess them of their gov- 
ernment. The results have not been attended 
with much military glory for England, and from 
time to time she has judged it best to withdraw 
from the conflict, and make treaties with the 
Boers, which they have only waited for a more 
convenient season to break, and renew the 
attempt to subjugate the sturdy farmers. The 
English historian, Froude, is authority for this 
statement. His fairness is unquestioned. 

* 

The last treaty was made in 1884, under the 
auspices 11I England '$ great pe ace-ltA ing states- 
man. Gladstone, and the independence of the 
two republics, the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal Republic, was practically secured. 
I 'ndcr that treaty the Boers have continued to 
prosper, and the discovery of precious metals 
and stones has greatly increased the influx of 
adventurers as well as bona fide settlers. It 
has also increased the cupidity of the English 
for the ownership of these rich fields, and led 
to thr jameson raid of two years ago, which, it 
is well understood, was secretly supported by 
the English government, who, however, prompt- 
ly disavowed any sympathy with it just as soon 
ms it |irm e<l a failure 

No one believed its innocence, and the Boers 
least of all. Warned by the past and the pres- 
ent, the Boers have been preparing for the 
death struggle which they knew must come. 



The particular pretext made by the British at 
the present time, is that the Boers have broken 
the spirit of the 14th article of the treaty of 
1884, which is as follows : 

"All persons, other than natives, conforming 
themselves to the laws of the South African 
Republic will not be subject, with respect to 
Iheir persons or property or in respect to their 
commerce and industry, to any taxes, whether 
general or local, other than those which arc or 
may be imposed upon the citizens of the said 
republic." 

It is claimed that the Outlande rs, as the new 
comers are called, are discriminated against. 
For instance, they are very largely engaged in 
mining operations, while the native Boers arc 
not and use very little dynamite in comparison 
with the amount used by the Outlanders. Presi- 
dent Kruger has granted the dynamite monop- 
oly to a German, who demands and gets a much 
higher price than could be obtained if it were 
admitted without restraint. But it docs not 
appear that native Boers are not subjected 
to the same prices. It also appears that the 
British, in our own Klondykc region, are asking 
and receiving much higher rates and imposing 
much more severe restrictions than has ever 
been done in the Transvaal. 



The English further claim that the Outland- 
ers arc taxed without representation, So is 
every Englishman in the United States who 
does not become a naturalized citizen. They 
claim that the difficulties in the way of natural- 
ization have been increased since the treaty was 
made. So the qualifications of voters have 
been changed since the passage of the 14th 
amendment to our own constitution, in several 
states. 

But our Supreme Court holds that such 
changes do not infringe the constitution and 
are valid. We very well know what answer 
would be made if England should make such a 
request of our government. 

A famous English writer, John Bellows, says, 
"All that the British Government has ever con- 
tended for with President Kruger has been the 
fair and honorable observance of this engage- 
ment in respect of equal rights in Article 14 of 
the 1884 convention." He specifies no other 
breaches than those above commented upon. 

War was declared and the first blows struck 
by the Boers in the present conflict. In justifi- 
cation of this they urge that it was evident from 
the results of the Jameson raid that the English 
would soon enforce their demands by military 
power and that common prudence and the law 



of self preservation required them to take what 
advantage might accrue from the first blow. 
It is difficult to say they were not justified in 
their apprehensions in view of the facts. 

HoweVCf nor sympathies may be directed in 
this war, there is but one feeling of admiration 
to be expressed for the brave stand the Boers 
are taking in the face of overwhelming num- 
bers, and the gallantry with which they maintain 
that which they believe to lie a sacred cause. 

It is interesting, however, to compare the war 
as now carried on with our own war of the 
rebellion as we may do in the letter that else- 
where appears, written from the front in 1863 
and to realize that these are but mere skir- 
mishes as compared with the immense slaughter 
and armies of those days. 

WHITE RIVER FUR KITH RE CO. 

Row about some new 0 
Rouse furnishings f 

We are now constantly receiving new and sea- 
sonable Goods and ask an inspection 
of our stock. 

We are aiming to make our 
display of Eurniture as large 
and up-to-date as can be seen 
in many of the larger towns. 

We sell everything in general 
House Furnishings. Irom a Carpet Tack to a 
Parlor Suit for cash or on instalment plan. 

A PEW SPECIALTIES: 

Iron and Brass-Trimmed Beds, Couches, 

Sideboards, Chlffonleres, 
Extra-grade Dining Chairs and Tables, 
Carpets, Rugs and Mattings, 
Upholstered Goods and Supplies. 

We rcri-Btlv rtiH'ivt-4 in one f.hipiwnl #7 roils of Dew 
Matting*, which aw well worth your in»perl»oci . 

REPAIR DEPARTMENT, at havi » vtnr HCU 
itutma ateAia ohop and can put 010 o« dioa- 
■ kco ruNNiTunr. into riNST-CLADO condition at 

MOOCNATC COST WON* CALICO ron AND OCLIVCNCO. 

Undertakers and funeral Directors. 

We carry a omplete line ■>■ Urt'fertnkifiK 
Order*. fn>m nutniclr Uiwnfc pnimptly ;ttte'iifr<I 





A SECTION OF A BRITISH BATTERY IN ACTION. 
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Caster Day. 

EASTF.R DAY is alwavs the first Sunday 
after the full moon, which happens upon 
or next after March 21 ; and if the full 
moon hapiiens upon a Sunday, taster Day is 
the Sunday after. 

The observance of this Festival is very old. 
indeed it is as old as the Glorious Resurrection 
of our Lord, and was always honored by the 
Church above all other days. It is a day of 
great rejoicing all over the earth in which the 
Holy Church sings triumphantly her Alleluias, 
because the son of God, having vanquished 
death and hell, rose from the grave I attended 
with Holy Angels, and the bodies of the 
Saints, who rose from their tombs), and brought 
Life and Immortality to light, il is our Pass- 
over, the King of Days, the Queen of ("easts 
The old Fathers of the Church called it the 
Pascal joy, or the Solemnity of the Resurrec- 
tion: the bright and glorious Day of Christ's 
Rising Irom the dead ; the holy and venerable 
Day that brought Life into the world; the 
" ueen of Feasts ; the Festival of Festivals ; the 
rcat and Holy Sunday on which the hopes of 
Eternity were confirmed to us. 

Raster Day is called so from an old Saxon 
word. "Oest," which means " arising." because 
on this day our Lord arose victorious from the 
grave, destroyed the tyranny of Satan, loosed 
the bonds of death, opened the gates of ever- 
lasting life, and admitted us to the Society of 
Angels. There is now to the Christian no 
death ; it is only sleep : Those who die in the 
faith sleep in jesus ; and because the Head 
rose, they who are His members shall also rise 
with their bodies at the last day. 

The Resurrection is God's great pledge of 
the Christian Faith. It has been called the 
" Keystone of the Gospel Arch " There could 
be no Christianity without it St. Paul says. 
" If Christ be not raised, your faith is vain." and 
"that Christ was declared to be the Son of God 
with power ... by the resurrection of the 
dead." The Resurrection was the great Mes- 
sage of the Apostles, their proof and sign of 
the Godhead of their Lord. It would have been 
no use for them to preach the Cross without the 
Resurrection. Many people, while they think 
a meat deal about the Cross, are apt almost to 
forget the Resurrection. This is a great mis- 
take. We cannot think too deeply or too much 
ol the Cross. But we must think of the Resur- 
rection with it. If all our Lord's work had 
been completed upon the Cross there could 
have Iwen no true Sacraments, no Christianity, 
no Salvation. He must rise again in order to 
ascend 10 his Father and plead His sacrifice for 
our sins. 

And so the Apostles put the Resurrection to 
the front of their leaching, and no one could be 
an Apostle unless he were an eye witness of the 
Resurrection and could say, " I have seen the 
l.ord |esus Christ alive after His death." 
When Judas had fallen, the Eleven met together 
to chooMr one who should be "a witness with 
them of His Resurrection," to fill the empty 
placc So it is worth while to understand this 
great doctrine full), because it is the mighty 
fact to which we point as a sign that Jesus Christ 
is the Son of (jod and that He still lives in 
Heaven as our Priest and King. 

The Resurrection has this deep meaning for 
Chrisiians. that just as we can share the suffer- 
ings of Christ, so we can also share His Resur- 
rection The power of the Resurrection is the 
special power by which the good God raises us 
from the death of sin. When we were baptized 
we were buried with Christ and rose again with 
Him. Whenever wc confess our sins and are 
forgiven, we rise with Christ from the death of 
sin to walk in newness of life. 

The Resurrection quickens not only our souls, 
but also our bodies. Our Lotd has conquered 
death. We shall die. But death will not hold 
us, for it did not hold our Lord. He burst the 
tomb once for all and gives His members the 
power of a blessed Resurrection to F.ternal 
Life, to which may the guml God hring us all, 

A V It 



An Interesting tetter from 
a Battlefield. 

THE following letter from a Union Soldier to 
his parents is found among the files of his 
father, long since deceased 

As the accounts of battles are now in order 
the custodian of this letter sends it to us for 
publication, as coming from the battle field. 

The entire army left camp by various routes 
April 28, 1863. three Corps going up the river 
to the fords above Fredericksburg, and the 
rest striking it at different points. That 
night pontoons arc thrown over and com- 
pleted at proper crossing places before day- 
light. No resistance was made to laying the 
bridges, except at our point of crossing Our 
engineers could not work until the enemy on 
the other bank were forced back To do this 
one division of our Corps were sent over in the 
boats at midnight and attacking the enemy, 
drove them back, capturing about 30 officers 
and men. We lost some men, among them 
Col. Irwin of the 4.vd X. Y. Vols. Just before 
day the bridges were laid and Gen. Brooks' 
Division went over, and the two Divisions occu- 
py the plantation > Bernard's) where we fought 
the first battle of Fredericksburg. Gen. Rey- 
nolds 1 1st Corps) crossed below us a few miles 
and had some fighting next day. 

Thus things remain for two days. It rains 
hard. Reynolds continually skirmishing below 
us and Brooks in our front and Gen. Hooker 
with his army are fighting up the river. We 
only hear their cannon. 

Here wc lay on the left bank of the river, 
supporting the two Divisions on the right bank 
and close to the enemy until Saturday, the 2nd, 
at nine o'clock in the evening when the balance 
of the Corps move over and take up their posi- 
tion of attack on the old battle field. About 
midnight we hear the volleys of Hooker's can- 
non. It washis night attack. We do not sleep 
for we arc to storm the hilts lined with 
many forts, rifle pits, and how many troops 
no one knows — probably enough to make des- 
perate fighting. 

At daylight we move forward, in the order 
following : Gen Newton's Division, the light 
division. Howe's Division, and Brook's Divi- 
sion. We advanced about one mile towards 
the base of the hills, and the enemy's artillery 
opened as well as their skirmishers. 

It was now clear that wc could not gain the 
heights except by assault in full force. The 
order was given and the columns moved up 
under shot and shell slowly and steadily until 
within reach of the musketry from the forts on 
the hill sides. Then the dash began. We 
could no longer see anything but our own regi- 
ments and what lines wavered on our right or 
left we could not stop to notice. Some c<3umns 
were repulsed but enough succeeded to gain 
the summit of the chain of heights and out- 
flank and confound the enemy. One Regi- 
ment on our front broke and scattered like 
Dutchmen and after that my Regiment had the 
front supported by the 4th who kept close upon us. 

Just before we got the crest, my horse was 
displeased with the music of shells and bullets, 
ano landed me about a rod from him with 
slight bruises. 1 kept on without him. He 
was afterwards brought up by an officer who 
caught him after the fight was over. 

Here we turned to the right and marched 
through the city and on the plank road south- 
ward to join Hooker, in the same order of the 
morning move We had advanced some two 
miles when the head of the column ran into 
Gen. Longstreel's army and our Generals be- 
lieving it to be a small force covered by the 
dense woods in front boldly attacked them, 
charging the woods with one line of battle 
unsupported. It was a mistake which cost us 
some three thousand men. 

Gen. Longslreet had just got up to assist 
Gen Mc. Laws ami Farley with a powerful 



force. Learning of their being driven from the 
hills, he united his forces to theirs and chose 
the strong position here. The enemy now out- 
numbered us and were well fortified by the 
nature of their position Wc must now act 011 
the defensive and let them attack us. 

This was Sunday night. Howe's Division in 
reserve, We ex|>ect a battle at daylight Mon- 
day morning No sleep Day comes ^nd the 
enemy's skirmishers have not moved. Ky 
noon we saw them moving in great force to our 
left and occupying the same hills we (ought so 
hard to get and then abandoned, yesterday. 
Their plan was evident. They were going to 
try to turn our left and get between us and the 
river. I.ongslreet was still in our front on the 
field he held in the last night's battle. Here 
was another re inforcement which had arrived 
on Monday It was Jackson's old Corps and 
was commanded by Gen. Lee in person, Jack- 
son having been killed the Saturday night be- 
fore in the night attack by Gen. Hookcr. 

(ien. Howe formed his division to receive 
I.ee's attack. Our advantage of position was 
all we could ask for. Gen. Neil's Brigade made 
the first line of battle about 400 yards in front 
of the Vermont Brigade which formed the sec- 
ond line with our batteries massed in the center. 
A signal volley of the enemy's guns from the 
right gave the order for the attack. A shout 
and yell, loud ami long, from the troops of Gen. 
I.ongstreet in front of Brooks' Division on our 
rij;ht and a strong move of their lines towards 
him was a feint to deceive us while their real 
al tack was to be on our left. None were de- 
ceived by the feint. In a few moments Lee's 
columns were approaching and in about three 
minutes he opened upon our first line in splen- 
did style, still advancing. Neil's Brigade re- 
served their fire well ; finally opened, but only 
wavered them. The firing was kept up for 
some minutes at close range. Neil's Brigade 
wcic fighting 20,00c men with as many more in 
reserve They fell back and unmasked the 
front of our Brigade and batteries. 

Now the fate of the entire Corps was in our 
hands If we were forced to give way, the 6lh 
Corps must capitulate or cut their way through 
an enemy three times their numbers, and swim 
the river, or drown in it, or be taken prisoners 
after a vain effort. 

Brooks could not leave his position confront- 
ing l.oiigstrcet. without destruction to us all, 
so we could have no help from him. except to 
protect our right tlank while we were engaged 
in front. Gen. Newton, also, must look out for 
Farley and Mc l*aws who would break our 
right and get our bridges if he weakened us 
there. 

As soon as our first lines had broken and got 
out of the way our cannon opened 111 splendid 
style, in good grape and canister range. The 
Infantry held fire. Each discharge of the Napo- 
leon battery knocked their columns open, but 
they gathered in and moved on. Their steadi- 
ness was the admiration <>f all of us. As they 

f. lined the little valley before us our line opened, 
never have heard such splendid volleys as our 
troops poured 011 this occasion. I never saw 
such a magnificent manner of battle. Our 
position was the best possible; theits the worst 
possible. We were losing at the rate of lion 
dreds a minute, the enemy mure. 

Less than two minutes after our line opened, 
settled the battle of that afternoon. They 
raised the cry when within ten rods of us: 
" Rally on the Plank Road ."' It wis half a mile 
back and thither their broken columns ran in 
perfect confusion. Wc were not ordered to 
follow. Wc were not able. We had lost in 
our line of battle 5M0 men, and our position 
was too good to leave. In this battle we took 
2»kjo prisoners; some of them laid down, the 
lire was so severe, many did not dare retreat. 

An order came lor us torecross the river thai 
night from < ien. Hooker. He was retiring and 
ol course wc must Wc retired without dam- 
age, leaving our dead and wounded. Sent 
over Surgeons since and they are taken care of. 

Your son. 

S. K PING REE. 

S. PINGREK, Ks... 
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Logging in the White Mountain District 




in the picture. 



TIE large picture on 
the front cover of this 
Magazine was taken 
at Waterville, N. H , 
in the White Mountain 
region It shows the 
biggest load of togs on 
record, which was 
drawn two and one- 
half miles by one pair 
of horses, just as seen 
The man holding the reins 
superintended the loading and drove the team. 
The load consisted of 138 spruce logs, measur- 
ing 8.350 feet, board measure. The width of 
the load was about 1 1 fet-t, and height about It 
feet The logs were 13 feet long. The load 
weighed nearly 30 tons. It belonged to the 
International Taper Co. 

At first sight it would appear incredible that 
such a load could be drawn by a single pair of 
horses for any distance, but ifiis is the way it is 
done : 

The roads in a logging district are nicely 
worked during the summer and fall and weft 
widened out. When the snow comes the lum- 
bermen skid the logs by the side of the roads. 
\\ ith a machine made for the purpose, a com- 
bination of snow plow and scraper, the snow is 
scraped out of the roads, levelled off and act- 
ually planed into just the condition wanted, so 
that it is not more than two or three inches 
deep under the sleds. A water tank is drawn 
over the roads at night and they arc well 
sprinkled so that they will ire over. The 
smooth, icy roads enable the teamsters to take 
enormous loads, though usually not as large as 
the one shown. 

What might appear to be dirt in the roadway, 



BY THR I'UHI.IsiIKIt. 

limes a week, as needed, and to keep the hay 
out of storms. 

Early each morning before the first load of 
logs gives clown, the men arc at work distribu- 
ting the hay along the road on the little grades 
and on the hills. The result of this care of the 
ronds in a logging district is all that could be 
desired. 

There are often several skidways on a mile of 
fairly level road. If there is the least bit of a 
grade at the spot where the logs arc loaded, it 
is necessary to trig the sleds to hold them so 
that the logs can be loaded in orderly fashion, 
for the professional lumberman takes as much 
pride in adjusting his load ol great, cumber- 
some, snow-covered logs as some of the rest of 
us do in our own occupations. The outlines of 
the great load in the picture arc as true as if 
placed by n level. The logs were loaded in 
sections, chains were passed over the top of 
every two layers or so and secured on the other 
side. The chains show in places in the picture. 

The logging roads are so planned as to be 
one continued down grade. The roads are 
well enough made so that whenever one is 
pronounced finished the division superintend- 
ent drives over it in a buggy and personally 
examines the work done upon it 

The water tank used on this particular road 
was made in Michigan and holds nine tons of 
water. It is filled at a brook at the upper end 
of the road and the sprinkling is done as it goes 
along down. 

The road is divided into sections, very much 
as it is done in the railway business, and each 
section is in charge of a section or repair man. 

The White Mountain District is one of the 
many in charge of Mr. Chas. H. Green, Division 
Superintendent of Woodlands, of the Inter- 



This man as he ran along took note mentally of 
the way the sled went over the hay in the road, 
and as he went along back on his return trip 
you would sec him stop at some particular 
spot he had made note of, and scatter a little 
more hay here, where the sled went a little- too 
easily, and remove some from this place where 
he had observed the horses had to pull a little. 
In this way the road is kept in the pink of per- 
fection all the time. Mr. (irecn stated that a 
load twice as large could be handled if sleds 
were made large enough to take it on. 

Kach teamster draws a carload ol logs each 
trip. The railway companies accept only about 
7 cords to a car. or about 4.000 feet. The load 
in the picture contained 13 cords and about 117 
feet, a trifle short of two carloads. 

It had been noised about up in the Northern 
woods among the lumbermen that the team- 
sters of the International Paper Co were draw- 
ing logs in incredible quantities, as much as a 
car-load at a trip, and lumbermen have been 
coming from all over the northern country this 
winter, many from 75 miles away to sec how 
the work was done. Many photographs have 
been taken of similar loads almost if not quite 
as large but this load is believed to be a little 
the largest of all. One load contained 210 logs, 
but the logs averaged smaller. A great many 
people have come to sec the logs handled so 
swiitly and easily. Pleasure parties have come 
from all directions. So one day the manager 
of the camp gave it out to these incredulous 
lumbermen from foreign parts and to the gen- 
eral public of that pact of New Hampshire that 
if they would come up to camp on a certain 
Thursday, which he named, he would show 
them a load of logs that was a load. And on 
the day named everybody in that region came. 




LOGMEN KEEPING THE LOGS RUNNING FREE OVER THE DAM, 
io> n ...... m ntMM AT WILDER. VT. 




PORTION OF LOGDRrVERS' TEMPORARY CAMP. WILDER. VT. 

The <Yn»Ver'ft Tent mid Group of Hones. 



in the picture, is loose hay. The logmen use 
neither chains nor brakes. Hay is better than 
either. It is carefully scattered over the road 
and holds the sleds back perfectly and just 
enough on all grades. 

The hay is kept in sheds built for the pur- 
pose at intervals along the forest roads. Three 
or four men work on the roads in a logging 
district all the time. The men rake up the hay 
from the roadway each night and put it under 
cover of the sheds. This is done so that the 
night air will not cover the hay with frost, 
which would make the road as icy as if no hay 
was used, and also that the hay may not be wet 
in the sprinkling, which is done two or three 



national Paper Co., to whom we are indebted 
for a large portion of the information of this 
extremely interesting article 

To show how closely this system of using 
hay for a brake is followed Mr. Green said that 
some weeks ago he had occasion to visit one 
of these camps and happening to be at the 
upper end of the logging road, followed a load 
down the grade to see how everything was 
working. As soon as the first loaded sled 
passed the beginning of a repairman's section, 
the man jumped into the road behind the sled 
and followed it at a trot. The horses rarely 
walk but jog as the grade is so adjusted that 
the sled will almost move of its own accord. 



Four-horse loads of sight-sccrs. as well as all 
the woodsmen turned out and went up into the 
wilderness to see the thing done; and they were 
astounded at the sight which was in store for 
them and which we nave furnished a picture of 
for the readers of this Magazine Among the 
hundreds who came to see the big load of the 
year was a photographer who had heard of 
the event and thought if he could get a view 
of the load he could sell pictures. He did bet- 
ter than he could have hoped for, for the very 
day he took the view, that very afternoon, 
before the picture was deve l oped or finished, 
he took orders for 200 pictures at jo cents 
apiece. 
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f/.R() WHITE — more coninmnh known 
by his stage name. "Hank" White — 
was born in Cavendish, Vt., Oct i. i N.tJ. 
and died suddenly of neuralgia of the 
heart, in Felchville, Feb. 14. 1 9 • > Hh 
parents were of more than ordinary intelligence, 
his father, George White, working in his younger 

days with the 

Eddys, who re- 
sided in Wcath- 
erslield. and 
wi re among the 
early printers of 
Vermont They 
printed the en- 
tire Bible, with 
engravings, in 
, which the apos- 



is a voluntary tribute from one who was 
personally a slrangi r to Hank ami all his 
family, anil provts that the United States 
Congress is not devoid of appreciation of 
genuine humor. 



"Hank" 

The Popular Cq 



As a Printer. 

Hank White, at the age 1 if seventeen, 
went to Windsor to learn the printing busi- 
ness and served a term as an apprentice 
in the office of the Vermont Journal, where 
lie was associated for a while with the now 
veteran editor. Hon. A. N. Swain, of Bellows 
Kails, with whom he maintained a life long 
friendship Mr Swain writes: "On his advent 
to the office one of the first things he did was to 
name the bodkins' 'pegging awls,' but gener- 



"He made glad the days of his t>o\ hex* 
years after, on a broader stage, he broui 
hidden fun there was In the nature of tlm 

noted." 



"I"' 



' HANK " AT 21 YEARS OF AGE. 
'! »Wi n in Nrv, York ( ilv. 

ties are depicted in modern 
garb, with stove pipe hats. Mr. 
White was afterwards an en- 
graver and printer of maps. 
Azro was educated in the com- 
mon school at Grecnbush — now 
Amsden — where his father re- 
sided. 



up. 

1 do 



As a Roy and Young Man 

Hank White was alway 
right and manly, scorning to 
a mean act. Irce from any de 
basing liahils, never tasting in- 
toxicants nor making use of to- 
bacco. This was also true of all 
his after life. Hank was noted 
for his miith provoking ability. 
There was always much laugh- 
ter and hilarity in any company 
when he was present. Good 
nature seemed to reign ; every- 
body was funny. They did not 
always think of Hank as the un- 
conscious cause of it all, for he 
never seemed to be trying '° °e 
funny, but still the fun was an 
invariable coincident of his pres- 
ence. He could make his face 
look like the face of any one 
else he chose, ami he could imi- 
tate the voice to perfection. 
Whether it were the old negro. 
Dr Brattle, broad-nosed Pack- 
ard. Uncle Joe Dick, or any 
other human freak, his persona- 
tion was so close to reality that 
every one recognized the living picture at once. 
He — ade glad the days of his boyhood friends 
and enlivened the streets and homes of his little 
village. And for forty years after, cm a broader 
stage, he brought to the surface all the hidden 
fun there was in the nature of those with whom 
he came in contai I 

A letter latelv written by a member of the 
United States Congress, who is burdened w ith 
affair- ol Stale .mil whose mind i- 00 upied 
with the consideration of many serious and im- 
portant questions of national importance, speaks 
thus <>f Hank, a notice of whose death the 
writer had seen only in the newspaper | " Prob- 
ably no comedian ever lived who pleased mc as 
much as Hank White. I enjoyed him more 
than any other comedian that lever saw." Tall 
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OUR MOST GENIAL FRIEND. "HANK" WHITE. 
I ' t.kca in is,/.. Mr*. Whitr »ay»i Ihifc is lirr fcvivritr piclutr. 

ally he was too wary to be sent out on the street 
for any such thing as °a quart of editorial' and 
too miich kindness of heart to see others im- 
posed upon in a manner which in the parlance of 
the printing office, he thought could not Ik- jus 
titied.' If his 'proof was 'foul' or bis type on 
the galley' 'off its feet ' he had a ready explana- 
tion that he had to use italic spaces.' and his 
Countenance could always be readily turned to 
good account into an eight, twelve or eighteen 
mo. 'form.' in whirh the future comedian was 
plainly visible. If he 'pied' a whole 'stick full' 
he would make it appear only a few 'quads ' 
'Dots and 'doublets' he abhorred in common 
with his colleagues, but was too genial to use 
•slurs' and always placed his 'quoin' in the 
■bank,' while in market quotations he consid- 



ered it an improvement to change 'oats' to '1 
Those were the days of the hand press. | 
sometimes it took a whole night to work < 
edition of the 'Journal.' On these 
Hank was very useful Tlx- midnight 
o'clock morning hour was liable 
drowsy, dull, heavy, fretful ; there wen 
possibilities ol ill t- mper. It was the 
Hank shone outasasuccessluldiplon 
mediator. 
Few words, 
almost en- 
tirely panto- 
mime, and 
passing back 
and forth 
once or tw ice 
from press to 
composing 
room, all the 
while posing 
iuthi-various 
attitudes of 
an imp< >rtant 
ambassador, 

the 'strained relations' of his classa 
would relax, and at three or four 
morning tin- w hole office force w ou 
refreshed into a charming state of pea 
.1 brief nap at the break of dav. Sue 1 
Hank in the printing offire His 
and dispi isiln m were I 
and relief from mouotoi 




iffil c I lis sunt. I* 

hi ith an entertains 

)tony or vexation 1 



Hank In New York u:y . 

From Windsor Hank went to New Vi 
City, where he remained for several yd 
Much of his time in the city was spi* 
studying theatre and negro minstrel 1 
furmances, and he thus prepared hinist 1 
the business in which he was destin 
nature, as well as study, to make hi™ 
distinguished. 

* 

Hank as a Minstrel. 

About 1K60 he returned to Vermont I 
with George M. Clark, another GretJlK 
Ixjy. formed 
a negro 
minstrel 
com pa n y 
and > om 
menced to 
travel, un- 
der the 
name of Hroad 
way Minstiels 
(lark made a 
study of the 
plantation negro 
while teaching 
singing in Flori- 
da Hank's ne- 
gro was not the 
conventional burnt cork darkey of the min< 
show, but the real article and sm generis 
one w hose characteristics he evidently .1! ■ 
and probably the only real black he ever 1^ 
when a child, was Doctor" Brattle, whol 
once been a slave and belonged to the fan 
that gave its name to Brattle street in Bos: 
and who, living near Greenbush, carried a | 
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nd for forty 
face *ll the 
he came In 

f the Printer. 



addle bags 
collected 
dispensed 
s and herbs. 
a as an origi' 
the hero of 
ti merablc 
ly stories, 
the bull of 
aiiy jokes in 
c first half of 
c present 
ntury. 
It was at 
irliugton, as 
ark used (<> 
II it on the 
a lie. thai 
cy were go- 
K through 
eir Pribram 
hen a man 
Mil "theeasl 
.!■• of the 
on mains" 
f much cm- 
assed them 
i tlie excla- 
u hi. "Hroad- 
• M Instreti 
darned! I 
m them fel- 
they are 
m CVreen- 
h,Vt. n They 
er appeared 
ler their met- 
< 1 1 tan title 
in, but found 
y could stand 
their own 
its and soon, 

IVhhmofe ft 

irk's Min- 
•Is, became 
\ popularand 
•at favorites 

over New 
gland, the 

Canadas, 

and north- 

eastern 

New York. 

They met 

with great 

success and 

everywhere 

drew large 

houses for 

more than 

twenty -five 

years. E.P. 

Hardy, the 

brother of the late Judge Hardy, of Kccne, 

was their business manager Tin- last con- 
cert of each season was at Felchville. Vt , 
I the proceeds were given to the Free I'uhlic 
irarv of the village. 

lank White was true to his country as he was 
his fellow men. In i86j, lioth he and (."lark 
istedinCo. E. 16th Vt Regt — Got. Vi a/, y s 
was «t the battle of Gettysburg, his ngi- 
nt belonging to the lamous 7nd Vt Brigade, 
it covered itself with glory in that battle I >r 




Spa 

surgeon of that regiment, says of 
them, that ill the opinion of the 
Colonel they did more good with 
their jolly ways and rare dispel 
ling songs, in inspiring the heavy- 
hearted and homesick, and avert- 
ing sii kness from their comrades 
than half the medicines adminis- 
tered by the regimental siirgr.ni 
Hank and Clark were often invit- 
ed to headquarters to sing before 
Gen. Meade and his si iff 

0 

A Couple of Reminiscences. 

Hank's humor was often bene- 
ficial and helpful in the army and 
camp. It is related that when his 
regiment left Hrattleboro for the 
seal of war, they were placed in 
cars a- 11 1 a long wait was tiring the 
soldiers into gloomy reflections 
of home and the future. Hank 
saw the situation and took his 
position on the car platform in 




"HANK'S" NEXT TO THE LAST STAGE APPEARANCE. 

Minxlrrl |ieTt,»rin.iuci- Kivcn byCnpetand It- N v.ili I .nlj;i ff >»ri i- : *i , \ n , iv. u 
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Willie Nnnnaii. I-. ll.'W .II..1.1... Mi.. II. «' \\ hue, •• Hunk" White, O. Ktlley. Mm 
Mi\* DuJpy K. WaerMTi Mr». Henry l-landers. 



the 'umble altitude of I'riah Heep, with a cy- 
clone cloud on his face. Soon an oficer passed 
and observing him exclaimed: "What's the 
matter, Hank'" "Don^t want to tell," said he. 
"\\ hat M the matter'" "I don't want to go." 
"Why?" "I'm'fraid." " What are you afraid 
of? Fraid I shall get hurt " Such episodes 
soon placed the soldiers in good spirits for a siart. 

His hyperbole and extravaganza were without 
conceit and sometimes as good as U* lellerson's 
lk>l> Acres in the duel scene of the Rivals, as 



THE BROADWAY MINSTRELS. 

The nr»l r»,n,|i.»i,v " Hank" e»rr Iravvled with, ri>ntprl*illff (In the 
rear). Win. I*. ChiMtittetlain, mm it im-n haul at Kecne, N. If., S. A. 
Hricli, now nr>i|irirt.-r "t <i>r llr-ick II>mi*v. Kiillnnd. VI.; ;in ffneil), 
" Hank" While »nd Gni M Clark. T.iken in Canudu, winter lSf,J,-f. 

for instance 
when Hank re- 
lated how in the 
battle of Gettys- 
burg, he faced — 
behind a rock — 
a rebel battery 
oflhree hundred 
guns, which all 
fired at him at 
the same time. 

* 

Kindness. 

Many a young 
■nan with whom 
he has associ- 
ated on ike road, 
speaksoflhe up- 
lifting effect he 
had upon their 
lives — the en- 
couragement he 
gave them I olive 
rightly, to let 
alone drink and 
habits that 
would finally 
lead to their 
ruin. 

He helped, 
p e c u n iarily , 
more than one 
homeless, to a 
home and an 
academic edu- 
cation that fitted 
them for a life 
of usefulness. 

Only the great 
hereafter can re- 
veal all the re- 
sultsoflhemani- 
fold kindnesses 
he performed. 

0 

He married 
"" '/.'"■ Mi» Kate Fetch 
i>f Kelchville. his 
M. Clark, having before married 
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Lillian Churvh. Kred M 
A. l ? OKie,Mi»* Slella lluAe.l*. Cion . Mi-.* 

KalmiOMT *moto lv NOwaeo c. nrHiTt 
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parti 

Clark ami Mrs. While have survived their hus- 
bands, and now reside in Felt hville. 

No children blessed lhe union of Airo While 
and wife, but whal was dtnied them in this 
way they endeavored to supply in the good 
they did for others. One sun. an adopted one. 
Howard White, is left to comfort and care for 
his mother, and mourn the loss of one who. to 
him. was more than a father 
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"HANK" WHITE — Continued. 

Frank Dumont. Manager of the 
Eleventh Street Opera House, Phil- 
adelphia. I'a . writes: 

" 1 knew Mr. White back in 186* 
and '66. I was then with Duprez & 
Green's Minstrels, and we would often 
meet in the Eastern Country as we then 
called it. Whitmorc He Clark's had a 
great reputation and 'Hank' White 
was talked of mom than the President 
of the United States. I remember 
often hearing of him before I had the 
pleasure of seeing and knowing him. 
lie was one of the greatest Minstrel 
Comedians that ever lived and a really 
funny man has gone from us, without 
leaving anyone to fill his place. It can 
not be tilled by the present race of 
Minstrels; that is very sure. " 

In 1SK1 and i8S$ Mr. White was 
el ected to represent the town of Read- 
ing in the Vermont Legislature, and 
was not by any means the least con- 
spicuous in that body of the wisdom 
and virtue of the state. 

For the last fifteen years, he had not 
traveled very much but appeared occa- 
sionally when urgently solicited. Tw o 
months before his death he assisted 
the Rebekah Lodge at Enfield, N. H . 
and the last time lie appeared before 
the foot lights was at Charlestown, N. 
II. only two weeks before his death. 
On Tuesday evening he was well and 
cheerful and on Wednesday afternoon 
the silver cord was broken. At the 
funeral on Friday, Feb. 16. the village 
church was rilled by his friends at heme 
and abroad, and all were mourners, 
Rev. Miss Goldthwaite, pastor of the 
Universalist church. Rev. Mr. Tellier, 
pastor of the local Uaptist church, and 
Rev. Mr. Reardon, pastor of the Uni- 
versalis! church at Ludlow, joined in 
the services. The address was made 
by Rev. Mr. Reardon, his former pastor 
and was a beautiful and eloquent trib- 
ute to the dead minstrel. Here the 
curtain fell at the close of the drama 
of a well spent life to rise no more. 




"HANK" WHITE. 

There are times in my life as a Green Mountain Boy, 

To which memory often returns; 
For the jolly old friends that I then used to know 

My heart with affection still yearns; 
I remember with pleasure the " Fourth of July " 

The Circus, with comical clown. 
But the climax of joy I knew as a boy 

Was the day that Hank " White came to town. 

For days we would gaze at the high colored bills 

That beautified window and wall 
And the wide-open feature of Hank's lovely mouth 

Allured us from marbles and ball. 
George Clark and "Tom " Maynard, Bryant and Burke, 

"Seem " Holden, Joe Miron, 1 the bass. 
" t'res" Hardy and others were personal friends 

That we knew by their lithographed face. 

From the posting of bills to the day of the show 

We counted the hours as they sped; 
We searched every cellar, and attic and barn 

For bits of old iron, brass and lead, 
Or ran upon errands a penny to earn 

Which was hoarded with miserly care, 
And when the doors opened each eager faced boy 

With his quarter was sure to be there. 

We would go to the depot and watch for the train 

That brought the " big show " into town. 
And in the piocession Hank White " played the drum 

Which we boys closely followed around. 
There were others, more stylish anil wore belter clothes, 

And were with stage diamonds bedight, 
But the attraction for all from station to hall 

Was the jolly old hero " Hank " White. 

When they opened the doors, to the very front seat 

We urchins would go with a rush, 
And impatiently stamp for the curtain to rise, 

And when it went up— with a hush 
We would scan every ebony face on the stage 

From Clark, with the bones, on the right, 
To the man on the left with a mouth and a smile 

That could only belong to " Hank " White. 

Though there may be minstrels of greater renown. 

None better than " Hank " played his part. 
And both on the stage and in every day life 

To meet him would lighten the heart; 
And throughout New England are thousands to-day 

Whose eyes will with tears glisten bright. 
When they think of the joys, they knew, when as boys 
They listened to Jolly " Hank " White. 

H. W. STOCK ER. 
Windsor, Vt., March 30, 1900. 
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THE names of Geo. M.Clark and "Hank" 
White are so closely connected that to 
their many friends wherever one is men- 
tioned, the other comes unbidden to the mind. 
Geo and Hank, as they were familiarly know n. 
were associated from their youth first as stars 
in local dramatic clubs, and small travelling 
companies of players, then as comrades in the 
army and lastly as members of the famous 
Whilmore Clark's Minstrels, well known 
throughout New England, Northern New York, 
and the Provinces. The memory of manv old- 
timers will take them back twenty-five or thirty 
years to these entertainments, which for good 
music, wholesome fun, and genuine, old-fash- 
ioned minstrelsy have never been excelled. 
Old friends went "to see Hank White perform 
and to hear Geo. Clark sing" asthey expressed 
it. and although the other parts of the perform- 
ance were well rendered, the two veterans were 
the leading attractions w hich sustained the rep- 
utation of the company. 

George Merritt Clark was born in Clarendon, 
Vl». Sept. 10, iK.tj. and died at Felchville, Vt . 
June v 1K-S5. His musical genius developed at 
an early age, and in his boyhood days he was 

the fiddler at all the country huskings I 

kitchen dances in that neighborhood He con- 
tinued to fiddle alter he moved to this side of the 
Green Mountains, then taught singing school, 
sang in the choir and otherwise cultivated the 
voice which afterward made him famous. 

In 1866. with O. A. Whitmorc and K. P. 
Hardy, he organized the Whitmore \ Clark's 
Minstrels, and was with that organization until 
his death, travelling with a circus as clown and 
singer for several summers in the meantime. 
Mr Clark was Stage Manager and Musical 
Director for the Minstrels and composed much 
of the music that was used. He has written 
more than twenty-live songs, both words and 
music, among them being "Annie's Grave". 
"I'll Meet Thee. Darling Katie", "Flora Belle" 
"Don't Run in Debt", etc., many of which 
have become quite popular. 

Mr. Clark and Mr White were ever ready to 
help out local societies and organizations with 
their services and many have ix-cn materially 
benefitted through their aid The Reading 
Library has received large sums through their 
generous efforts, and it can truly be said that 
they devoted the best part of their lives for the 
amusement and happiness of their fellow beings 



WHITMORE Ac CLARK'S MINSTRELS. 
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'Tis belter to make people laugh. 

Than to cause them needless pain, 
For there's never too much sunshine 

To scatter the mists and the rain. 

FRANK H CLARK 
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...fl message from the Publisher... 

IS the Joirnai. a surprise to you? Send in your subscription 
and receive this new Magazine in your mail each month. 
*\ Every issue of the Joi rnai. will contain features for 
which alone you would willingly give double the price. 
If you subscribe at once you will be sure to receive each 
7^ issue. The fine, large pictures of local scenery which are 
\| soon to appear will of themselves form a matchless collec- 
\\ lion which all Journal readers will be proud to possess. 
•A A large number of leading literary contributors have 
already given assurance of their co operation and the best 
I thoughts of writers all about us, whom we all know, will 
/ be presented in a most attractive manner. There will be 
gems of poetry, a religious column, a house-keepers' department, 
to which everyone is free to contribute, over their own signature, 
and something will be found in every number to interest each one 
of the (amilv. The Journal will be a clean, thoroughly modern 
Magazine, representing the best life of the Green Mountain and 
the Granite states. It will be the Magazine for the people of the 
Connecticut Valley. It will prove a most welcome visitor to your 
home. The present offer of only 25 cents for a six months sub- 
scription for a magazine of this class is without precedent. It may 
not be repeated. For this reason it may be well to subscribe now. 

face you a Trteiid ? 

HAVE the Journal sent regularly to your friend in some far 
away place. Perhaps you're too busy to write that friend 
as often as you would like — the Journal will carry a broader 
message to that home and you will be remembered and your 
thoughtfulness appreciated. The publisher will mail a neat note 
to the address given, saying through whose kindness the Maga- 
zine comes to them, if you wish. 

HAVE a great deal more to tell you about the high 
standard set for the Journal, what the publisher wants 
of amateur photographers, the matter in preparation for the May 
number, what you might contribute to its columns, and a host of 
other interesting things — but it will have to wait 'til the next 
number, for although a good deal of boiling down has had to be 
done this time :ind some unimportant things have been left out, 
— there isn't room for another word — and that looks as if we 
should have to have a bigger Magazine next time. 

THE COMING FESTIVAL, 

THE Third Annual Musical Fes- 
tival will l>c held at White 
Kivcr Junction, May 7 to 11. 
The preparations indicate that the 
Festival this year will be the most 
artistically satisfactory of any ever 
held in the State Our Festival 
took a high standard with the very 
lirst year, and the coming 
concerts will be up to and 
beyond the best efforts of the 
past. The chorus improves 
steadily each year under the 
guidance of Pro- 
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improv 

The talent engaged for this 
is ol a very superior order, and is 
claimed to be the best that ever 
appeared in Vermont. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, of New York, tenor, and 
Mr, Reresford, of Boston, bass, are 
known to be exceptionally good, 
and praiseworthy mention is given 



to all the artists selected. Mr. 
(Irilley, the impersonator, needs 
no introduction to our Music F esti- 
val audiences. He is far and away 
the leader of his profession. The 
Committee has done well to secure 
Mr. Grille)' again this season His 
impersonations during the work of 
the Festival Programs are 
most acceptable. The Ora- 
torio "Elijah" will tie pre- 
sented this season. The 
chorus will number about 
too voices, as heretofore. 
Every singer is invited to 
join the chorus. By so do- 
ing valuable personal experi- 
ence will be acquired, under 
the direction of most skilled 
musicians and singers, and 
the success of the Festival will be 
assured. The price ot Chorus 
Tickets is f 1 .00 and can beobtained 
of the Secretary- Rehearsals are 
being held Tuesday evenings 
It you intend to join the chorus it 
will be well to make application 
for tickets at once. 
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IT is not until we pick up a magazine or a 
daily paper that we realize how inventions of 
perhaps only a year or two ago have been 
forced to the front and are in daily and rapidly 
increasing use. The automobile or horseless 
carriage is becoming almost without our know- 
ledge, as much a necessity in the cities of the 
world as the horse. 

* * 

Every factory which is properly equipped for 
the work is making automobiles, locomobiles, 
or others of the new class of vehicles whose 
motive power is gasoline, steam or stored elec- 
tricity. They are as busy making them as they 
were rushed in making bicycles when the field 
was new. Horseless carriages sell at present 
from p> a up. The one which passed through 
White River junction last summer cost $ 1.000. 
It was made by the Winton Motor Carriage Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, the pioneers in horseless 
carriage construction in America. While here 
the machine attracted no end of attention and 
an employe of the Joi'RNAU office who was in- 
vited by the driver to take a trip around the 
square, in return for some slight service done, 
was the envied one of the village. A picture 
of a similar Winton machine is shown above. 
A powerful gasoline motor is enclosed in the 
Ijody of the phaeton and is at all limes under 
the perfect control of the driver. The machine 
runs almost noiselessly. It will climb the steep- 
est hills without difficulty and moves over good 
roads at a speed greater than that of the fastest 
freight trains. The cost of running is one-half 
cent a mite. Mr. Winton. the president of the 
company and a friend arc shown seated in the 
carriage which made the record trip in May of 
last year between Cleveland and New York 
City, covering 707 miles if road in 47 hours. 
The picture was taken in Cleveland just before 
the start. 

9 9 

There were, of course, many interesting 
incidents on the trip. Here are a few notes 
from the report of their journey. 

When pushing through a rural district in the 
Mohawk valley we came upon a ' York State" 
team of oxen pulling a load of stone in an old- 
fashioned ox cart. Oxen and driver stopped 
and looked with blank amazement when our 
horseless carriage bounded over the crest of 
the hill and commenced the rapid coasting 
descent toward where the ox driver bad pulled 
his slowest of teams from the roadway in order 
that we might pass with unchecked speed. 
The oldest method of road locomotion seemed 
to appeciatc the situation as we wheeled past. 
The oxen viewed us in the same light, perhaps, 
as did the "sparrows." They seemed to say, 
"We see our finish." 

• * 

The fact that our expedition was compelled 
to stop many times to allow horses to pass 
safely was published in newspapers ahead of us 
on the route. One very wise tanner had read 
that and it gave him knowledge which enabled 
him to get a careful view of the automobile — 



and that is what he wanted. We met him on 
the road about thirty miles out of Syracuse. 
He caught s>ght of us at a quarter-mile range 
and hastily jumping from his wagon ran to his 
horse's head, grabbed the bridle in a fierce 
grasp and gesticulated wildly fur us to slow up 
and stop. Mr. Winton shut off the power and 
we coasted quietly toward the seemingly much 
frightened man. He yelled to us that he had a 
green colt that would act ugly. We stopped 
and he started to lead his alleged green colt 
past us. At the same time I noticed that he 
was giving every bit of his attention to the 
machine and none to the horse. Then it dawn- 
ed upon us that his clever little game was to 
get us stopped so as to give him an opportunity 
to carefully survey the automobile. We gave 
him a good-natured greeting, commented upon 
his cleverness, and asked him how old the 
horse really was: "Oh." said he, "she is under 
fourteen, and wouldn't scare in a burning barn, 
but I wanted to get a square look at that 
durned wagon o' your'n." And he did. 

• 9 

In some instances we passed farmers — men, 
women and children— who would run to the 
side of the road and climb fences to escape 
something that perhaps aptieared to them un- 
real. Their homes were far in the country 
and they knew not of recent scientific strides 
which has made the horseless carriage a reali- 
/.ition. They perhaps had not read newspa- 
pers published beyond the borders of their 
respective counties, and were ignorant of scien- 
tific progress. It appealed to them no doubt 
as the sight of a brick block leaving its founda- 
tion and chasing up street would appeal to us. 

Through the country it is an exceptional dog 
that will not run out and bark at a horse ana 
wagon as it passes over the road, hut their con- 
duct with reference to our horseless carriage 
was different, likewise amusing. A dog would 
sec us coming up the road and come out of the 
yard to bark. We would come nearer to it and 
a look of amazement, genuine, unalloyed won- 
derment would overspread the dog's counten- 
ance. He would recognize that here was 
something decidedly amiss. He would he at 
once lost in wonder and astonishment and we 
would pass the canine and be far past him 
on the road before he would regain composure 
and remember that he had a bark coming. 

9 9 

The automobile has fully demonstrated its 
practicability and success in actual service un- 
der all conditions. It is unquestionable that 
the horse will before long be practically driven 
out of the cities by the automobile. The elec- 
tric cars have driven the horse off the street 
railroads in every wide-awake city and larger 
village. The horseless carriage will liefore 
long take the place of private carriages, the 
public hacks and park carriages, and eventually 
the wagons and drays in city streets. Thos. A 
Kdisou says that 111 .1 via: 01 two we can pur 
chase automobiles for a trifle more than the 
cost of a tine learn. 
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We believe we have selected for the 
season of 1900 .. .. 

THE FINEST LIKE OF WHEELS EVER 
SHOWW IH THIS SECTIOH. 




Baniw, Racycic, andrc*. 
ewoy, Tl«rwrt$, Pkrct, 
Sterner, Record, %*mt, 

AND MANY OTHERS. 

We aui lumi.h the Merrew Couler and Brake 
cm My .Hack Inc. 

I'lilr** we run tare vnu tnonev, nr rive rnu better , 
KOcMlt. 1"f your money, we tin one uk rmj in put <>f -J 
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VV> hltifie to tee you. 



H. R. & H. J. MILLER, 



White Hirer Junction, Vt. 



Ciciteiea c**M,«et Ce . Me. Maim I*. 



H RICHARD MILLER. M.i -,.,„.,. 
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Paint 




Now ^ 

Your rk 
House. 

J t will pay you to 
I get my prices before 
buying. «*e 

E. H. BAGLEY, 

White River Junction, VI. ,., 
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your left hand, and, as the eggs whiten, care- 
fully, with a spoon, draw up lightly from the 
bottom, letting the raw part run out on the pan. 
till all be equally cooked ; shake with your left 
hand, till the omelet be free from the pan. then 
turn with a spoon one half of the omelet over 
the other ; let it remain a moment, but continue 
shaking, lest it adhere ; toss to a warm platter 
held in the right hand, or lift with a flat, broad 
shovel ; the omelet will be firm 
edge, but creamy and light inside. 




. EDSON & CHAD WICK ! 

« Special Cash trades for April. $ 



Breakfast Rolls. One cup sweet milk, one- 
half cup sugar, one egg, one teaspoonful soda, 
one pint flour, butter size of an egg, two tea- ; 
spoons cream tartar. 

Pop Overs. Two eggs, one-half teaspoon 
salt, one coffee cupful milk, one heaping coffee 
cupful flour. Beat well and pour into a hut 1 
roll pan. Bake twenty minutes in a well heat- 
ed oven. 

Raisin Pie. One cup raisins, one cup hot 1 
one cup sugar, juice of one lemon, little ! 
1 .et the raisins boil in the water. Thick- 
en with the flour. 1-et it cool before using. 

Baked Indian Pudding. One pint boiling j 
milk, five tablespoonfuls Indian meal, one-half 
cup molasses, one-half cup sugar, one-half tea- 
spoonful salt and cinnamon, two eggs one pint 
cold milk. Stir the meal in the boiling milk 
and cook ten minutes, cool it and add the cold 
milk, molasses, salt and cinnamon, the eggs 
well beaten and sugar— Bake in a hot oven two 
hours When it has baked half an hour, stir in 
one cup of cold milk. To be eaten with cream. 

Jelly Roll. Two eggs, one-half cup sugar, 
one-half cup flour, one teaspoonful cream 
tartar, one-fourth teaspoonful soda. Dissolve 
soda in two tablespoonfuls of water. Bake in 
moderately hot oven and it will roll without 
breaking. 

Sponge Cake. Three eggs, one and one-half 
cups sugar, two cups flour, one-half cup cold 
water, one-fourth teaspoonful soda, one-half tea - 
"jl cream tartar. Beat the eggs five 
s; then add sugar, beat five minutes; add 
one cup flour; beat five minutes; add water 
with soda, then the other cup of flour with the 
cream tartar sifted in. Flavor with lemon. 
Bake in moderately hot oven. 

Coffee Jelly. One pint sugar, one pint strong 
coffee, one and one-hatf pints boiling water. 
Soak one box gelatine in one-half pint cold 
water ; pour the boiling water over it. When 
dissolved add sugar and coffee. Strain and set 
on ice to harden. Serve with cream. 

Angel Cake. Whites of six eggs, one cup 
sugar, one teaspoon vanilla, pinch of salt, two- 
thirds cup flour, one teaspoon cream tartar. 
Beat whites to a stiff froth ; add sifted sugar, 
vanilla and salt and the flour sifted four times. 
The last time sift the cream tartar with it. 
Bake in moderate oven forty minutes. 

Plain Omelet. Put a smooth, clean, iron fry- 
ing-pan on the fire to heat ; meanwhile, beat 
four eggs, very light, the whites to a stiff froth, 
and the yolks to a thick batter. Add to the 
yolks four tablespoonfuls of milk, pepper and 
salt ; and lastly stir in the whiles lightly. Put 
a piece of butter nearly half the size of an egg 
into the heated pan ; turn it so that it will 
moisten the entire bottom, taking care that it 
does not scorch, lust as it begins to boil, pour 
Hole' 



| Wise King Flour 

<v£ Flour. If you are not using Wise 

■Afi King Flour you arc sure to hear 

/&k your neighbor praising it. Buy one 

w barrel and be convinced there is 

iT[;i none better and few as good. 

% MANHATTAN DRIP SYRUP, a fine, 
W golden colored Syrup for table use. 
/W\ The very best thing out for griddle I 
4* cake, hot biscuits, or any purpose 
<u- where Maple Syrup would be used. 
M. We are selling enormous quantities 

of this fine Syrup, a good many cases I 
a month. Quart Can, with handy 

opening top I2C. 

Keep it on your table— you don't 
have to apologize for it. 



OUT HfCt "AN ALL ROUND ^ 

\JUl D-LM, kloI'R. is used and & 

liked by many of the best cooks in Jfr. 

this vicinity. 'tyy 

PEPPER RELISH. Fi ne appearance, 

looks like piccalili. A luxury appre- ty!f' 

dated bv the epicure. Place this Sfft 
Relish where the man of the house 

can reach it at dinner time. It will w 

give zest to his appetite. One Quart Klto 

60,1,6 I 

TOHATO KETCHUP. If you are inter- rfo 

ested in Ketchup or Catsup, we have ^ 

a good one. 3 BOttkS ISC. 



3LLED OATS, GRANULATED HEAL, 
RYE MEAL, 10 lt>S. JSC. 



BOFELESS CODFISH, 

in 3 lb. boxes 



25C. and JSC. 



B. T. BABBITT'S 1776 SOAP POWDER, 
5 Packages 2SC. 



PICKLES, Plain, 

crisp and hard, f 
25c. for 3 Qls. f We 



* 



GLOSS STARCH, 
3 Lbs. 



25c. 



c-,— . A w PICKLED WHITE 

_^,r GROCERIES 

OLD GRIST MILL $ TJVf AM LINES. » DlJ ST, * * L *- 



HORSE RADISH, a good thing, quality 
d, full pint bottles, 

ISC. a Bottle. 



TUMBLERS, a good trade. 



..12 t 



r2Sc. 



WITCH HAZEL, full pint pottle. 



20C. 



Call On US tor FRESH CREAM, in pint 
and half pint jars, supplied by one 
of the best dairymen in Hartford, 
per quart ... JOC. 

10 Cakes ARK SOAP 25C. 

BOILED ODER APPLE SAUCE, In Qt. 
Masun Jars 3SC. 



BLUEING, none better, full quart. 



SAL SODA, 10 Lbs., 



25c. 

IOC 
25C. 



HIGH GRADE CHOCOLATES. This is 
one of our special drives and cannot 
be matched in quality and price. 

Per box ... 90C. 

GROUND OYSTER SHELLS, 100 Lb. 
Bif for S*c. 



BOILED CIDER, 
In Qt. Hason Jars 25c. 

CANNED GOODS, "NECTAR BRAND," 
Peas, Corn, Squash, Pumpkin, To- 
matoes, SttCCOUSb, the finest quality. 

Lot Of EAR THE RH TEAPOTS at Half 
Price to close. 



Lot of GLASS FRUIT DISHES at Half 
Price to close. 

Lol of CUSPID0RES at Half Price to 
close. 



v/e give a Quarter Pound of Chocolates with Si.oo Cash Purchase of these ^i 



** EDSON & CHADWICK, j* 

W. Lebanon, N. H. j* tWO SlOTH * White River Junct., Vt. 
X We fim a Well Equipped meat ItUrKet at Each of 0»r two Stores 
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Pease Hotel For Sale! 
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HIS Hotel, famous for over half a century, since it first came into 

the hands of Luther Pease, will be sold on or before the 1st day 

of May. A. D. 1900. The history of the hotel business on this 

5 spot is one of great local interest. Located in one of the prettiest as 
♦ 




III! I 






best selected stock after the best modern plans, thoroughly equipped 
and furnished, it is an ornament to the village and an honor to the 
public spirit of the Cease family. The only other hotel within a rad- 
ius of many miles that can rival or be justly compared to it is the 
well known Woodstock Inn. Here in the quiet country 
village, with its numberless enchanting drives, its match- 
less scenery, its opportunities for boating and fishing on 
the clear waters of the White and Connecticut Rivers, 
the varied flora and fauna of the neighboring woodlands, 
its freedom from mosquitoes and other insect pests, its 
cultivated and hospitable society, its golf and tennis and 
croquet grounds, here is an ideal summer home for the 
weary toilers of the city. 

Of late years the property has been the home of the 
Hon. Allen L. Pease, the third of the sons of the origi- 
nal proprietor. Owing to his ill health and other inter- 
ests, he has leased the property to various landlords, 
who have not all possessed the inherent qualities of suc- 
cessful hotel men that seemed to run in the Pease lamily. 
For the past year and a half it has been under the charge 
of Mr. John F. Cann, who has done much to restore the 
reputation of the old days, by his constant endeavor to 
please the public with whom he comes in contact. To- 
day the prospects of the hotel are very bright, and who- 
ever shall be the purchaser, he will find a constantly 
growing business upon his bonds, 

A livery is connected with the hotel. Passengers carried 
to and from the Union Station at White River Junction. 
The sale is to settle the estate of Allen L. Pease. 
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well as most enterprising villages of Vermont, it has 
always wielded a potent influence upon the community, 
and has gathered a most enviable reputation among the 
hostelries of northern New England, both for the exeel- 
ent table it has always set, and the good cheer of its 
landlords. 

Luther Pease, who purchased the property in 1.^48, was 
a man of note in the community, and about his hotel 
office have gathered all the village worthies of genera- 
tion after generation and helped to plan out the course 
of the town and state, in many an exciting discussion 
and heated debate. Many a scheme was concocted, many 
a plan was formulated for the manipulation of town pol- 
itics ; many a plot was hatched, and very often brought 
to a successful issue, and always with an eye for the best 
interest of the town. In all these the successful farmer 
and merchant and hotel proprietor. Luther Pease, was 
no small part. 

At his death, the Hotel descended to Horace C. Pease, 
whose manifold other business interests led him, after a 
few years, to give up the business. He was followed by 
Charles W. Pease, his brother. 

An ideal hotel man in many respects was Charles W. 
Pease, whose picture still hangs in the hotel office. Good 
humored, genial, courteous, all who came once were 
sure to come again, if they were within fifty miles of 
Hartford. He kept up all the traditions of the house and constantly 
added to its fame. " Pease's Annual " was the event of the season. 
Everyone who could (or thought they could 1. trip the light fantastic, 
even in the crudest of ways, turned out for this assembly, and mirth 
and jollity abounded. 

The old hotel met the fate that comes to most hotels in the course 
of their history. It was destroyed by fire in January. iW9- Mr. 
Pease then used his residence upon School street lor a hotel, until the 
tine new house was built in 1S93, at the cost of #12,000. Made of the 




There is something pathetic in the decease of the last of an honored 
name, something pathetic in the changing of an old estate to the pos- 
session of strangers. 1'he humorous and touching traditions of the 
Pease Hotel will linger for generations, and let us hope that into 
whatever hands the properly shall now come the name of "Pease 
Hotel " will be retained as a monument of the strong personality of 
the founder and his successors. 

Terms and conditions may be obtained of David A. Pingree, Ad- 
ministrator of the Kstateof Allen I.. Pease, at any time before the sale. 
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Wheels for 1900. 

TH KR K will be some slight changes in wheels 
the coming season but unless one is a very 
close observer he cannot tell if he is look- 
ing at this year's wheel or the one of last year. 
One thine which cannot be seen, but which is 
vouched lor by the manufacturers, is that there 
is better material used than in the product of 
'99, and this fact alone will bring joy to the 
hearts of many who got "stuck" last year. 

For the first time a roaster brake will be 
applied to the bevel-geared chainless models. 
The brake is of the outside type, acting upon 
the rear tire. The clutch in the rear hub is 
simple, positive in action, and designed to avoid 
all wedging of the parts and all shocks in their 
engagement. A slight backward motion of the 
pedal from any position throws back the auscil- 
iator and draws the brake spoon against the 
tire with a force easily graduated and controlled. 
All the apparatus, except the brake spoon and 
connecting rod, is contained in the rear hub. 

As apparent perfection has been reached in 
the manufacturing of chain wheels, there leaves 
little (or improvement in the main. Excellence 
of finish is noticeable, and there is a general 
tendency to make the wheels lighter. 'Hie lat- 
ter is what made superior material a necessity. 
When a heavyweight orders his roadster, which 
is lighter than the ones he has been accustomed 
to riding, he will be advised to put on a 1 1« -inch 
lire, instead of his 14-inch of last year. The 
manufacturers insist that more wheels are 
broken through carelessness than anything else, 
and say a large tire is a necessity, if safety is to 
be insured. 

* * * 

Among the wheels offered in this vicinity we 
notice the Racycle which has been on the 
market about six years, and is gaining in popu- 
larity steadily. It is quite similar to a bicycle 
and is not essentially a racing machine as the 
name seems to imply. The construction of the 
crank hanger is claimed to be superior to that 
of any other bicycle in the world. The crank- 
hanger is provided with a magazine self-oiler. 
This is charged at the factory when the machine 
is shipped and will run 10,000 miles without 
refilling. If the rider imagines it needs rilling 
at any time it can be easily removed, filled and 
replaced in two minutes. It is claimed that the 
Racycle will carry the rider 17 per cent, farther 
for the amount of energy expended than is 
possible on any other machine. All bicycles 
have one fourth more pressure on their bearings 
than there is on the Racycle because their 
chains pull as a lever on the outside of their 
crank bearings, while the Racycle has a direct 
pull between its bearings without any leverage. 
This saving of one-fourth pressure enables 
riders to climb hills which could not possibly 
be ascended with any other style of bicycle. 
The price is no higher then any other standard 
grade machines. 

* ♦ * 

The new coaster and brake are all contained 
in a rear hub. which must he specially applied 
tu the wheel. It is about twice as large as the 
ordinary barrel hub and is fitted with spokes, 
either 36 or 40, SO it is necessary for the intend- 
ing purchaser to have his own rear hub and 
spokes pulled out and the new arrangement 
put in place by a mechanic. This can be sup- 
plied on nearly all new wheels at an extra 
charge of Jj.oo to $7-oo. 

A new attachment to wheels will be in the 
form of a cyclometer that registers mileage 
saved by coasting devices. This coasting 
cyclometer, as it is styled, records only while 
the rider is coasting, and gives the exact dis- 
tance covered by a rider when not pedaling. 
It keeps no record till the coaster brake is 
applied, when the little disc instantly begins to 
do its work. The idea is certainly novel, as 
many devices have been invented for measuring 
the work done in riding a bicycle, whereas, 
rarely has there been an invention for recording 
the amount of effort saved. 
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THE MAKERS are, and have been for years, the acknowledged leaders, in 
their line, — women's fine Shoes. The Shoes are the most perfect fitting, 
the easiest on the feet, the most artistic, the handsomest, and the best 
values ever known in footwear. There are all styles for 
all uses, indoors and out ; dress, walking, wheeling, 
golfing, and house wear. THE COST OF ANY 

STYLE SHOE IS BUT 

We have a fine line of Queen Quality Shoes, and 
our store is the only place in town where you can get them. COME IN AND 
ASK TO SEE THEM. They are a delight to the eye and a comfort to the 
foot. We have all the latest shapes, comfortable and hand- 
some, up-to-date in every way. 

Wr send QaeCM Quality Shoes by express on receipt 
. of price, $3.00. If you live within 50 miles, the express 
will be ts cents. If. when you receive them, you prefer the 
money, return the Shoes by express, prepaid, ami we will 
refund the $yoo. 
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Send for a Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue of Queen Quality Shoes. 
It will cost you nothing. You may decide to buy. 

teT" As a special offer to 
readers of the JOURNAL, 
a lovely picture of Queen 
Louise, a fac simile in 
colors of the famous paint- 
ing by OUIUV Kic titer, will 
be given each purchaser 
of Queen Quality Shuea. 
No advertising appear* 
upon the picture, which is 
a work of art and cannot 
be purchased for less than 
one dollar. 

Pike & Cole, I 




DRY OOODS 
and JEWELRY. 



QUEEN QUALITY SHOE DEALERS. 

> White River Junction, Vt. 
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TK Picture Frame Store. 

you wW u |25 Q (|)er p attern$> 

Selected after examining the Slock of 
live of the largest factories. 

Everybody Knows vou can r,ml here ,he *<«*•»* 

- - Stock of Picture Frame and 

Room moulding in this section. . . . Suffice it to say I have 



7000 Teet 0{ *tz a 2 moulding. 

IMCTUKKH, CANVAS, ACADKMV HOARD, KTC. 



F. T. WILLIAMS, * 



South Main Street, 



Darional Bank or QJbitc River junction, 



VERMONT. 



Authorized Capital, $200,000. 
Paid in, $100,00a 



ItKCKIVKs ACCOUNTS OF CoKPOKA'JTOXS, 
Mk.HCIIANTS AND IXDIVIDLAI-S. 



SAFK DKPOSIT BOXES 

For Rrahoxabuh Rectal. 



Call and Inspect Our Facilities For Doing Your 
Business. 



* 



<;ko. yv. smith. 



J. L. IIAtOX, 



2)unbar's EBusiness (£oileoe. 

CLARE MONT, N. H. 

OUR BUSINESS COURSE includes 

Ben Pitman Shorthand. "A number of systems are taught, but 
that of Ren Pitman is more generally used than any other in this 
country, and may be called the ' American System." "— Extract 
from the Report of the Commissioner of Education. 

The Tablet System of Actual Business Bookkeeping. Only re- 
cently published, but already introduced into over vxx> llusiness 
Schools and Colleges. Unequalled for combined simplicity and 
completeness, and invaluable not alone for those proposing to 
become professional bookkeepers, but for all young |>cnple desir- 
ing a practical knowledge of the principles of bookkeeping and a 
comprehensive acquaintance with business forms, Also 

Commercial Law, Business Arithmetic, Commercial Geography, 
and all the other branches usually taught in Business Colleges 

Our High School and Normal School Course* include l atin, 
(ireek. French. Cernian. Mathematics. Sciences. Methods of 
Teaching, and all other 1 1 igh School and Normal School branches. 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

The Encyclopaedic Dictionary thus defines education : 

" Properly the educing, Wading out, or drawing out 
the talent power, of an individual. " 

In all our teaching we endeavor to follow the spirit of this defini- 
tion, and to this we attribute whatever success we meet with The 
present methods of the proprietor of the school, which were in great 
part developed during the school year 18^-99. in his work in the 
state cf Minnesota, were regarded with sufficient favor by the highest 
educational authorities of that state to Secure for him positions in 
three Summer Schools, the last being in the University of Minnesota 
Summer School for Teachers, the largest school of the kind in the 
entire United States. To show more definitely what prominent Min- 
nesota educators thinkof these methods we give the following extracts 
from written opinions : 
" WMn> la rsrm ea) amtedja aae* ben greatly ifha awaafl pf Macatont wwi tin™ 

la-en lajlmdajcvil into PSf liewt primary arliool., not .n njiuell advance ha. tieen tnmle 
In inetliod. .if leaching In the upta-r rr«d>- and hlartt erh'M.I work Mr nunt.nr. see- 
ing rlcitrly Ihe principle. Involved Iti th--, i in | , t ! iiMrtltod.. tin. ... ndnptcd them 



• lid KvKdl' 



id their 
ictliod 
.pplf. 



pupil mikiHi more rnpltl progre*. than t>v the old method of In 
thorough knowledge of the -ilbjcct l« gained, nnd. what I. Ill gr 
dlwclplliie in the mind I. given, more Iude|ieudearc of thonght pr< 
He htm* T .it Log. Teaetiee in lleemre School 1 Mlnnen|»ill»l. 
"Primary leaner." lh-|utrtii»eM of School Kdncnllon. 
--lie |w.wwn the hnppv faculty of being aide- lo ntnlle the .uhject In 
feetl.v clear, nnd etleit the very beat Effort. <i< III. pupil.. Tno.e who limit 
leeMon. illfflrull anil iitilnlcrctlng Mum ninke i-vccllcnt progre.. unitrr hi 
leal giildmwe and cutlMi.hielti fie innhi. n earertil .tuttv of hi. pnpO. Hi 
llM» method be think, tte.1 suited tn threat**. In triit-hlug tin- Language, nnd laathe- 
matli*. hi. work U .ulterior 10 any other that tin. rome in my nntlee. 1 ronelilrr 
f he luung meo nnd n.Hnrli who come und.-r hi. In.lructltm veci fortunate Indeed " 
J. .1. ttiurv Prln Shorthand nud renmnn.hlp lM-pnrtiiielil» of ArehlhaJd'e 
fltlallnM College 

"Mr. J II. Iiuoltar ha. aael.tcd hm Iii.trtxtor In Arithmetic nt Ihe t'nKeraltjr 
Summer Hrhoiil. nnd I hetleve hue given entire .attafnet Ion I have not been aide to 

vl.lt hi. ,■!„—-. ,1. I e>i wl. Iiul I »hall hnre no licit ntlon In uBerlug him tha 

•anie «<»rk » 1 anotbee time. " 

II. I. K lt;atl K. Conductor of In. Unite and Profea^ir id Pedagogy-. 
■• I have aern Ihe work of Mr J. II. liunhar In Oreck and Latin and ol.acrted hi. 
tenrhlug of uinthematlc and Kliglleh grammar at St. Cloud nnd the I'ulvrmtty of 
Mlnnewritn I ronehier the work In the language, the lie.1 I ha vc ei er *«*n don*., 
hill while mn.t teacher, do their lie.1 work In wnne one line, Mr Ihjnbnr aeeni. lo 
heriiunlly .ueee^ful In nil lira-.." 

Wimibui Kk«ki i. In.lrurtorln St. Cloud Kummer Kehool and In St. Ilourl 
Normal Sehool. 

The methoils referred to are based upon the following ideas : 
Learning by Doing. The pupil in our school do«-s btMikkeeping 

instead of studying somebody's definitions and rules of book- 
keeping He speaks and leads French, from his very first lesson, 
instead of memoti/ing somebody's French grammar. 
Training the Pupil to discover new facts and laws through orderly 
and logical reasoning Irom facts and laws alnady known; for 
example, to discover a method for extracting cube rout by extend- 
ing his previous knowledge of the general principles of factoring 
The Development of a Love for Study, so that the pupil may 
work with a higher motive than through ambition for high marks. 
The nupil who studies simply to pass an examination will stop 
studying when he stops going to school; the one who studies 
because he loves to study will las a student to the end of his life. 
If you feel at all interested in a school of this character, write lo us 
for further information. Remember that you can enter when you 
please and study just what you please. If you are a teacher, we feel 
that we can offer you special advantages, as while taking the studies 
tou specially care for you can devote a portion of your time to pre- 
paring for teachers' examinations or lo the study of methods. 

If you cannot attend the school, write for particulars aliout our cor- 
respondence department, and especially about our system of teaching 
shorthand by correspondence. 



Plej.e aaraal hi |n «so aHJaja writing AaVfllUMla, 
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I ORCHARD BLOSSOMS. 

2 

J Dolh iKj H«arl slii> vJif H'o 'h«« I he sighl 

♦ Of orchard LlooiT}* uoor) rr>»3S^ bouah ? 

* Oolh ll)«ir suSccf household sn)ile v9«|t kocK the" alow? 
s rr>»rr) ? lb* Joodsriqij fresh dcliijhl 

1 1) eartf) s rjevJ colouring. Irjin all slrangehy orighl, 
J\ joy of fairy l«i)J ? — doth sorne old 1100k, 
P«unf<J ky Visions of ihy first-loJed book, 
f^ise 01) tVjy soul, vJilh fairjl streak J dIossoit>« u7hil<, 
Sriov^cr'o o <r lljc lurf orjd lenc p morose Urol 
^rr. rotir.'s 0«3», slill f«il»;fo! lo I he spot, 

iTlnd lh< tec's dreorrjy chirrje ? 0 ejenlle friend ! 

^he World's cold Wall), n«t ^firr^'s, thl. life ocr«ai?es 

Of i?«rr>«l gifts T'* 1 ?* hedlouJs «Pl>aI h« leases, 

/lr,o vJill for us dear spri •.ig-n-cifjoric s Ic I he cr>d. 

MRS. H EM AN S. 
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ffinc China. 



WE CARRY AT ALL TIMES A CAREFULLY 
CHOSEN STOCK OF .'. .*. 

Trench, German, and Japanese €Mna, 

IN STHNDHRD PIECES HND NOVELTIES. J 
RT PRICeS TO SUIT ANY PURSE- . J 

J 't'Af )C a^tMltX "* offer ar) attractive variety of Dam,ty 2 
^ J VI mv XJ>W9f Crearri Pitcliers, Choice Plates, Pretty *f 




Cups ar\J Saucers, Candleailckis, flsri an.:! Pin Traya, Etc. 
OUR 15 CENT LIKE WILL SURPRISE YOU BY THE VALUES 
SHOWN IN MUGS. PLATES. TEAPOT STANDS. ETC. 



4 
* 
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i Collet $et$" }SX» -2.35, 2.60, 2.75, 4.00, 4.75, 0.00. $ 
» Dtw Glass Uases, rijht from new York, dtslrablt * 

• gOCdl, It 15, 25, Jf, 40 Hi » CtRU. 4 
» « 
*> OC H<« auiy tusk PKCM «r High Grade Go„dt. for Wedding Pnxnti. Card a} 
^ Pri«*», Hirtbda? (MM, ul pr«n (n»n |« (fat, W i.M. 4 

• * 

» WE ARE THE LARGEST DEALERS IN CROCKERY AND 4 

* CHINA OF ALL KINDS IN THIS VICINITY. J 

* Olv« LK tlw PIumn o« Showlni Von Our Handaaaw War**. * 
♦ TT * 

Hanover, * 

I 
* 
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| DIAMONDS | 



COKKECT 
STYLES 
IN 



-I = m 

Diamond Rings «£. * 



til 

In Tiffany. Belcher or Fancy Settings. A 
^ DIAMONDS* 

r|» STUDS, LOCKETS, BROOCH PINS, ^ 

*!§? A Mag nificent Stock of Loose *§? 
A or Unmounted Diamonds, 



In sizes 1-16 Carat, i-8 Carat, 1-4 Carat, i-i Carat. 
3.4 Caret, t Carat, up to ■ 3-4 Carat and larger. 

Nice White Stones, beautifully cut and free from flaws. H'< 
can mount these up in any way desired on short notice. 
Let us help you in selecting and give you the 
benefit of our expert knowledge. 

Bogle Brothers, 



Wholcul* and HrUII Jtwiltn. 



WHITE RIVER JUNCTION. 



VERMONT. 
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Furniture, 
Carpets, 
Mattings, | 

Etc.? If so. it will oav vou to veX mv Vl> 



If so, tt will pay you to get my 
prices before buying. 



1 F. L SIMMONS, I 

Lebanon, N. H. \y 
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I material Tor Cpetiing 

f DrgSS ; « ; 

JAPANESE SILK, LAWNS AND OTHER 
DAINTY TEXTURES - 

H1.1t are inexpensive and are pretty, are just 
what you want for an evening entertainment. 

'3«$t what VOU WUrt'* ii NM — we know that because we 
keep such a good line of these stuffs that you are sure to 
be suited. ::::::::::::;::::::::::::::: 

** ¥¥ ** 

Dress Goods. trimmings. 

* 

\ 

s 

: 
: 



* BUcV-., Girv», Blue*. Hnnt'M, Gram, 
ri.tiii-., MiAtuii's, Silk*, Satin*, etc. 



Braid*. Jrt», Strrtt, Prarl. Allnrrni, 
i "liti'mi, Kittbriiiilfni', Turkiitg 



tailor-made Sum. Jackets, Carts, Scparaie Skim 

Shirt Ulaim. 



Silk, SJlin, Lawn, M;idrat, 

Percale-*. Muslin and i'hambrtv. 



LACK AND Ml SI. IN llltTAINS ETC 
Ut Oar Dfsjrtmtiit 



I aielch Bros., * *?r I 

\*mymwv***i*w a»v<rw>T»t •!»:*• « • *< •••••• ««Miir 
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Safe INpostt Boxes Tor Reasonable Rental. 



Call and Inspect Our Facilities for Doing Your w 
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GKO. W. SMITH, .1. L. BACON, W 



Natural 



Effects. , I 




You want to put into the 
home the bright warmth / 

and pleasing satisfaction l» ~C — •- 
of graceful designs and 

beautiful colors ! : : : : v, » 



OUR WALL PAPERS 

Give you a great variety to select from, and 
provide for you the nwt durable qualities 
and at the same time the most reasonable 
prices. Every pattern has its own distinc- 
tive feature. :::::::::::::::::: 

YOU WILL WANT Jtjtj* 

Room moulding m picture frames 

That will harmonize with your Paper. 
WE HAVE 200 PATTERNS FOR YOC TO SELECT FROfl 



AT 



TSs Picture Frame Store, 

South Main Street, j* j* White River Junction, Vt. 



1 (Uhite River Furniture Go. 

§8 



88 

£*5 SaloanUed Wire 

i^C jWamrnocAs. 

The lsiie.t nm-eltv, ."ft and pli. 

.hie, will m* ru.l ami will bold 
ry* their *hape. Can l>e put awayin 
pr»J le.. .pacr than nther*. a ye- 
\d) Call ami .ce them 

J? ^Ct? Chests and jfiasha 
£0 &e/riperators. 

m J) Acknowledged thi brtt made 
>C1 t.rt whichvmjlike.indhi>eT.iur 
JvS In it the top or bottom 

So-Carts 

rv* Arc the fn.ihinn.ihle carriage for 

»Jj tm- littt. ..or. Ihi- <e»~.n W< 



.ZV/jtr of flatting 

T" put down in vimr mmmrr 
chamber, ami for ft.».r cuettnK 
ptlrpoae*. 

tPortabte J! awn Swinys 

■nil rijjht lor the chihJrrn tn 
play III Ihi* HUinmcT— J help In , v 
keep them at home, ar 
Jn»t what vou need. J- W C~ 



Vr.ii m;tv need a new < 

av.n. have 
Ki»«J one* at 



Chi/fonieres and 
fcj Sideboards. 

Pretty .ind novel 

\ Window Shades 
l\J Curtains. 



Coiored Cocoa n ut Jibre 
'Door 9ffats. 

' 65c, 75c 
Croquet Sets 

In large a**.rtiiKilt. 

Sron SSeds. 

All tfcgWl line. 



Carpets. 

We h.vr 
iiiK all A 

^fr/ Squares. 

t'lcatiwr und tuuulii'r Lh.in 



We have an «oi»>ual *..le.eclin*- 
in* A\ Cornier Iran 



Car- 



WE HAVE A WELL EQUIPPED REPAIR SHOP 

Ami call tor ami deliver « 



RB. I'mU-rttVinieordrTw from 



§ White River Furniture Co. 
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| Opectacles 

* AND.... 

J ^ Eyeglasses. 



CALL and HAVE 
YOUR EYES EX- 
AMINED by J* j» 



#> 

ft 
» 

► 
» 

»> 
ft 

» 



An Experienced Optician, 

FREE OF CHARGE. 

And get a pair of Correcting Glasses at very 

Moderate Prices. Satisfaction Guaranteed 

IH Money Refunded. 

gEND FOR 

.. .. SAMPLES of 

Dress Goods, 

Silks, Trimmings, 

Linings, Ribbons, Etc 



Leave Your *J*J* 

Watch Jewelry 
Repairing 

With u. and It will be 

WELL and PROMPTLY 



AUENTS FOR 
The 



Pike & Cole, 



While River Junction, Vt. 
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THE OLD CITY FALLS. 

Br Kinuairru M. F. C'BAXOUta, »«*»hi»u. Vt. 

. . . High in iir th* bursting totrcab (low, 

A* dmp recoiling tw-ges fojun below. 

Prone down the rock the whitening *bert docendi. 

Rather more than a mile from the village of Stratford, in a 
northerly direction, is the beautiful waterfall known as "Old 
City Falls." This is a favorite resort lor pleasure seekers in 
summer and is most beautiful when viewed from the bed of the 
stream below. In spring there is a great volume of water, but 
as the season advances and the water decreases in quantity, 
one may follow the course of the stream up to the base of its 
very first leap, where is a beautiful dark pool, an enormous 
rock restraining the waters. Trees, tall and thick, over- 
shadow the stream for a long distance ; ferns and beautiful 
woodland things grow luxuriantly, and cither bank is so high 
and abrupt that the direct rays of the sun enter for but a few 
hours of the day. The great tablelike rock is roomy enough 
to accommodate several people and is a favorite resting place 
after the rather difficult climb, the path in some places being ex- 
ceedingly rough and narrow. But one is more than repaid for 
all exertions by the beautiful picture. The soft half-light, the 
floating mists constantly rising, the air always fresh and cool 
however gTeat the heat elsewhere, the music of the waters half 
drowning all other voices, the grandeur of the rocks and trees, 
all combine to make one feel Nature's nobility and human 
frailness. 

The region all about is historic, it being the site of the 
earliest settlements in the town, though but few landmarks 
remain to-day. In Revolutionary days this locality was often 
visited by bands of Indians and Tories, and the inhabitants 
were kept in a state of continual fear. The town "voted to 
raise eight men to serve one month in guarding and scouting 
in the state," and a log fort was erected on the flat above the 
falls. Lieut. Frederick Smith was to be the provider, and was 
to furnish " meat, bread and sauce, and a gill of rum per day." 
When all the men were absent on the scout. Mrs. Smith, the 
wife of Lieut. Smith, took the sentinel's post. Before the 
completion of the fort. Mrs. Smith and her infant son. Wait- 
still, and Philip Judd took refuge from a marauding band of 
Indians in a cave beneath the falls and remained hidden there 
in great terror and distress for several days ami nights until the 
return of her husband, who was away on the scout. 

It is also related of these times that one of the scouts, when 
drawn up in line that each might receive his "gill of rum," 
took his portion and then slipped out of his place near the 
head of the line, unobserved by the officer, and took a place 
near the end of the line, thus receiving a second portion. His 
satisfaction at the success of his ruse was so great that he 
laughed, thus drawing some of the liquor into his windpipe 
and strangling and dying on the spot. 

Some of the older inhabitants remember being told by the 
previous generation of the pile of decaying logs, the ruins of 
the old fort, but now all traces of it have passed away. The 
many log houses which studded the fields and gave the locality 
the name of the " Old City " are long since gone and several 
substantial farm houses now stand in the vicinity of the falls ; 



also the attractive summer residence of Dr. Seth C. Chandler, 
of Cambridge, Mass., the world-famed astronomer. 

On the brow of the hill east of the falls where the murmur 
of its waters is always heard is the Old City Burying Ground 
where lie the ashes of those sturdy first settlers. Some of the 
headstones are of slate and fragments have scaled off so that 
the inscriptions are not all perfect. Several of the epitaphs, 
including that upon his own tombstone, were composed by 
Rev. Joab Young and are here appended. 

Rev. Joab Young 
the first settled 
minister in Strafford, 
died Nov. 23, 1816. in the 
59 th year of his age ; 
in the full hope of a 
blessed immortality. 

Know then my friends if such a wretch 
Hath in the Lord found favour. 
There must be room for all mankind 
In my capacious saviour. 

Another stone to the " Memory of Mr. Pclcg Young," son 
of Joab Young, has dates partially obliterated. The epitaph 
reads: - 

He lived beloved by Church & State, 
To Hyram's friend his loss is great ; 
To parents dutiful- was he, 
To friends and brethren always free, 
If vir(t)ue bright from death could save, 
Sure Peleg Young has shun'd the grave. 

Upon a double stone we read : — 

James Pennock Esq Thankful Knot 

Died Nov. 2. 1808 wife of 

Ae 96. James Pennock 

Died Dee. 23. 1798 
Ae 81 

Let it be remembered 
That this was the first family 

Who broke the soil in this Town 
in 1768. 

They left 6 children, 64 grandchildren, 

189 great grandchildren and 16 of the 5th generation. 




THE HARDEST TASK. 

Listening to all the sad, complaining cries 
That from our weak, impatient souls arise, 
I sometimes think God's tender heart must ache 
Because we do not see that, for our sake, 
He answers not, nor answers otherwise 
Than is the best for our tear blinded eyes. 
« • • 

This is Love's hardest task,- to do hard things 
For Love's own sake, then bear the murmurings 
Of Ignorance, too dull to see aright. 
The Love that rises to this wondrous height 

— Rev. Chas. S. Sylvester. 
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The Destiny of Our Nation. TRUSTS. 



Mr a Covmimniii. 

The law of gravitation is political as well as physical. Its 
effects are as plainly visible in the realm of governments as in 
the realm of matter. As the earth is held in its course by the 
attraction of the sun and of the planets so that it cannot be 
drawn from its fore ordained orbit, so are peoples held under 
the sway of governmental authorities, subject to the attraction 
and counter attractions of other governmental centers. The 
distinction is that the great forces of the universe are fixed and 
stable, while the forces of the political world are largely fickle. 
Thus the outlying rim of a great country is controlled by the 
forces at the center. But it is also drawn by the forces that 
center in other governments, and, constantly changing, effect 
a varying influence upon the adjacent territory. As the forces 
of physical gravitation vary with the distance through which 
they act, so political forces likewise vary, and the district that 
is near a governmental center is less subject to counter attrac- 
tions than are the more remote sections. 

It may be laid down as a rule that the more compact a politi- 
cal body is physically, the stronger it is as a political unity. 
The force that controls within limited areas fails when exerted 
through great spaces. The historical illustrations of this fact 
are many. Rome fell because she was too unwieldly. The 
attraction of the center, weakened in itself by the loss of its 
early virtue and valor, was lost before it reached the far away 
provinces. While its own center force grew less, the force of 
other centers grew and inroads were made on the greatest 
country of ancient times till it fell crumbling in ruins. The 
glory and the downfall of Poland is of later date. Napoleon 
made France the greatest of modern nations, but even his 
genius failed to maintain its political unity over the immense 
areas he conquered. Political attraction could not exist 
between Paris and Moscow, and France became an Ichabod. 
England, a hundred years ago, learned the lesson of her weak- 
ness through the cutting of the ties that bound her most 
valued possession to her. Since then she has ruled her colo- 
nies as men rule their wives — by letting them have their own 
way. 

Everywhere are illustrations of these political gravitations. 
Are we, as a nation, exempt from them ? Thus far, as a 
nation, we have weathered many a storm that has threatened 
destruction. But these have all arisen while we were a com- 
pact body, and the interests of all parts were identical. Now 
with our Cuba, our Alaska, our Hawaii, our Philippines, with 
interests as diverse as the east is from the west, we have a new 
problem to face, a new destiny to fulfill. Never within the 
present generation has a time arisen when more was required 
of the statesman than to day. What will be the result of it 
all ? Where is the mutual interdependence that shall bind 
these isolated |>arts into a united, inseparable whole 5 North 
and South, East and West have stood the test of 130 years and 
have borne the throes of the greatest conflicts known to 
history. Will the thin, attenuated nerve fibres stretching 
around and across these world areas stand the strain, or will 
they, snapping, forebode the destruction of our fair land ? 
Can these antipodal interests lie held together ? Is Washing- 
ton to be the governmental center of the world ? Qui en sabe ? 
Time only will tell. 



TRUSTS AS BENEFICIAL TO SOCIETY. 

Kr KlIWABl* Kvkhktt I.ki<;hton. I.. I.. H. 

So much has been said against trusts politically and otherwise, that 
perhaps a fair non-partisan view of the true attitude of trusts to soci- 
ety would not be amiss. 

What we call a trust is a combination of indi\ iduals or corporations 
It is a union of capital. The idea of trusts, while not a new one, as 
the placing of property in the hands of a trustee for the benefit of the 
individual owners is along established custom, still the gigantic unifi- 
cation of capital during the past few years for the purpose of manufac- 
turing, distribution, etc., has called the attention of the people to these 
trusts and many hold up their hands in horror and cry out against 
them, without even stopping to consider their true relation to society. 

There are various manufacturing and distributing mediums which 
are what we term natural monopolies. These are thus named, because 
from their very nature there can be no competition For example: 
the business of making and distributing illuminating gas must of 
necessity, be a monopoly. The question then arises whether these 
should be public monopolies, that is, managed by cities, state, or 
U. S. government; or by private monopolies, but we will not now dis 
cuss this subject. But tf it is decided that it is better for the private 
monopoly to assume control, then if a trust is the best organisation, 
let it be favored. 

This is an age of specialization While a machine-shop, a few years 
ago. manufactured any sort of a machine the progress and invention 
of the age now requires one shop to manufacture drills, another lathes, 
another bicycles, etc.. This brings us to another branch of progress 
after specialization had been to a degree developed, there comes the 
union of two or more units of the same specialty. These units mav 
be factories, or any branch of manufacturing or distribution 

A noUble instance might be the uniting of quite a number of the 
bicycle manufactories into what is known as the American Bicycle 
Co We must, of course, recognize that the union of capital in the 
business world is for the ultimate end of money making It is an 
established principle old as the world, that profit rightfully belongs 
to capital. Perhaps two reasons may tie assigned lor this union of cap- 
ital, first of" which is competition, Com|H-tilion. while considered the 
life of trade, may become as much of a curse as it may be a blessing. 
It tends to reduce prices While this is always beneficial theoreti- 
cally.and many times practically, yet it may be carried to such an ex- 
treme, especially in the United States where there seems a feverish 
desire to get something for nothing, that the price gets so low that 
one or more of several things must surely take place — namely : the 
pay of the laborers must be reduced, which no one will uphold as wise; 
stocks from which the goods are produced must be of a cheaper 
grade: the goods must be cheaply made and poorly finished, or the 
goods sold at a price below which they can be manufactured with 
a fair profit Benefits derived from organizations may be said 
to be another excuse for the union of capital That a collection of 
individuals or corporation many times derhe great benefit from being 
conducted under one head, none can deny 

Raw material is bought in larger quantities, and thus nearly always 
cheaper. The cost of transportation of large quftltHtii s of both raw- 
material and finished product is less than the smaller l< ts : high sal- 
aries of a large number of corporation presidents an. I other officials 
are cut out. Then we might go on, ad infinitum, uith the great sav- 
ing and distribution which increases the profits to that 

It may be said that the 
aim of the owners of this 
capital is to produce what 
is called technically, a plant 
of maximumctfifiency. that 
is a plant which will pro 
duce the greatest amount 
of product at the smallest 
proport ionat e expense 
Merc let it be said that his- 
tory shows whenever an 
attempt has been made to 
monopolize to the great 
oppression of the people, 
such elloris have failed, and 
generally with disastrous 
results to those who at- 
tempted it l-n m this we 
may draw the conclusion 
that an overruling power 
will net permit the gn at 
oppression of the masses 
by the few. In fairness to 
the great business men of 
our land who are connei ted 
with trusts, let us carefully 
consider the benefits, as 
well as the evil of trusts. 

Itefore we condemn them DOROTHY. 
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THE ULTIMATE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE TRUST. 

Mr .1. II. IK'KIMit, A. M. 

A certain town has a few score of houses Its water supply, up to 
the present time, has been obtained from a few wells, or drawn from 
the river which forms one of its boundaries. Hut the building of a 
new railroad through its centre, and the establishment of a number 
of large factories on its river banks, indicate that it certainly will soon 
reach a population of several thousand, and that it may, before many 
years, become a large city. The owners of the houses therefore give 
their attention to the securing of a convenient and permanent supply 
of running water Fortunately, less than a mile distant, on a range ol 
encircling hills, are large and never-failing springs of pure water. The 
tirst thought is for each householder to lay an independent line of pipe, 
hut it is found that if this is done, both the individual and the aggre- 
gate expense will be very heavy. A capitalist, however, who has re- 
cently arrived in the town, proposes a solution of the problem, lie 
tells the people that the laying of so many pipes would be a stupen- 
dous and needless waste of material and labor. He shows them that 
the water can be collected into a large reservoir near the base of the 
hills, and brought thence in a single pipe to the centre of the town, 
and informs them that he has given the matter careful consideration, 
and is ready to invest his capital and furnish them a complete and mod- 
ern water system. The general soundness of his arguments is recog- 
nized, and a meeting is called to vote the powers and privileges that he 
considers necessary. Everything passes along smoothly until a citi- 
zen inquires as to the cost at which he proposes to furnish the water. 
His first reply is that that is his business, and not theirs. As however, 
a considerable number vigorously show their disagreement with this 
proposition, qualifies it by adding that he will agree that the price shall 
be less than the cost would have been under their original plan. As 
there are some whom even this magnanimity docs not satisfy, he en- 
larges upon the many indirect benefits they will secure by accepting 
his offer. He demonstrates that the taxable property will be largely 
increased, and, more than this, promises that a liberal portion of his 
profit shall be distributed among the churches, schools and other de- 
serving institutions of the town. As these contributions will appar- 
ently be a clear gain, it at first appears as though the proposition will 
now be accepted by a unanimous vote. But the man who had asked 
the question is not yet convinced. "Your proposition seems to 
amount to this, " said he, turning to the capitalist. "The saving in 
construction and operating expenses under your sole ownership, as 
compared with a separate line for each separate house, would, without 
doubt be several times the capital that you would need to invest. You 
would certainly be acting very generously— more generously, I fear, 
than the average man among us would act— if you should present us 
with a fourth of this saving. And a twelfth part would certainly be a 
very liberal estimate for your taxes and your voluntary contributions. 
You would therefore get two thirds of the total saving, while we should 
get but a single third. You mav say to us that it will be better to save 
a third than to save nothing. That is unquestionably true. But I say 
that it will be better to save the full amount than to save a third. So 
I propose. " said he, turning to his fellow-householders, "that in place 
ol binding ourselves, our children, our children's children, and their 
descendants to the very end of time to pay yearly tribute to this man 
and to those who inherit his privileges, we make instead the necessary 
present sacrifice of labor and capital, and by ourselves constructing 
the works appropriate to ourselves and our descendants not a third of 
the savings, but every cent of it. " 

Strange to say. this last proposition was unanimously adop 
if you who read this article had been present and entitled to a i 
for which of the propositions would you have it ? 

t 

This imaginary episode fairly represents, we think, the different 
phases of that question which is the basis of all economic questions 
and in comparison with which all others are trivial and insignificant. 
A choice may be had between three systems. The first is the system 
of individualism, under which probably three-fourths of the potential 
labor of the world is semi-productive, non-productive, inactive, or even 
destructive. The second is the system of the trusts and of gigantic 
corporations, a system which is now extending itself over this country, 
with almost inconceivable rapidity and completeness; a svstem under 
which the aggregate wealth of the world may be increasing, but the 
effect of which upon the distribution of wealth is well illustrated by 
two news items in the New York World of May 2 the first of which 
gives the profits of John D. Rockefeller for the first third of the year 
1900 as 24 million dollars, while the second records the strike of 
section men in Ohio to get an increase from jt 1. 15 to J 1 ,25 in their daily 
wages. The third is the system of nationalism — a system in which 
all wealth becomes the proj>er1y of those who produce it; a system in 
which man profits by the prosperity of his neighbor instead of by his 
misfortune; a system in which Christianity can be practised on week- 
days as well as preached on Sundays; a system in which intemperance 
and ignorance and crime will be done away with, and in which life 
will be a happy and harmonious development of the body and mind 
and soul of all mankind, instead of a general, and in millions of 1 
almost hopeless, struggle against debt and poverty. 



TRUSTS. -- A RADICAL VIEW. 
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artless, soul-less octopus that stretches forth its insinuating 
over the length and breadth of the land, nothing can be said 



ItT A COMDKKVATiriC 

So far as trusts are justifiable means to justifiable ends they are 
praiseworthy creatures. To the ideal trust no exception is here taken. 
<>f the actual trust, which bears as much resemblance to the ideal as 
Satan before his ejection from paradise does to the Satan of hades, of 
the ' 
feelers < 
unjustly. 

The actual trust has forgotten the needs that have inspired it It 
does not recognize itself as a means It sees in itself an end,— the sole 
end of all things. Instead of being the channel through which the 
greatest good may How to the greatest number, it has come by easy 
stages to be. first, a means of money getting to the few who control 
it. and then to be an entity in itself and for itself, seeking before all 
its own self perpetuation. 

It must be admitted that certain great enterprises of commerce and 
mining and engineering cannot be accomplished by individual effort. 
It is granted that cost of production may be reduced, that prices may 
be lowered to the consumers, that more comfort may be had by the 
wage earner, by a combination of capital and capitalist. Every wage 
earner confesses this when he joins a labor organization, for it is by 
united action of himself and fellows that he hopes to better his condi- 
tion. So far as the trust performs this function, so far is it justifiable. 
But the actual trust does this if at all simply as a side issue. That is 
not the purpose for which it has been formed. It is a money getter, 
and prices are never lowered until after profits have been increased. 

Then as a sop to Cerberus, comes the much heralded reduction of 
prices, which the hyprocritical, canting managers of trusts proclaim as 
sufficient reason for their being. 

It is a very marked circumstance that one's attention is never called 
to the increase of profits as a result of trusts but is forced, willing or 
unwilling, to look at the sinking scale of prices. We aretold but half 
the story. The part untold, condemns the whole system It is no 
part of the ideal trust to make a class rolling in wealth that Croesus 
would have envied. Carnegies. Brices, Rockefellers, Goulds and 
Vanderbilts are not producers nor the products of the ideal system. 

No ostentatious charity which they may scatter abroad can make 
them such. They fail utterly in their comprehension of the great 
duties which their great abilities cast upon them or having some faint 
glimmer of the true end of life, they are not willing to pay the price 
to attain it. They are lured away from the truth by the tinsel glitter 
of the world's rewards. So far then as the trust creates or fosters 
class distinctions, so far is it a curse. So far as the increase of profit 
is greater than the decrease of price, so far the system is a failure. 
So far as employers become disproportionately wealthy as compared 
with the employed, so far is it condemned. No one can deny that the 
* is to do these •* 



This is the trust as it is. Is the ideal possible to attain ? Yes, but 
it will be by the slow evolution of ages. How, when or where we 
cannot say. We seem likeliest, paradox as it may seem, to progress 
by an universal extension of the evil of which we complain. The 
growing tendency of the day is to recognize that the trust is a neces- 
sity,— something we must have. The true principle of the trust is 
equally important to every individual, to every class. It is the prin- 
ciple of intelligent co-operation, not of capital and capitalists alone, 
not of employees alone, but of every individual of this great world 
nation, be he rich or poor, bond or free, for the extension of human 
happiness and human comfort. It is to progress in the governmental 
idea that we are to look for relief. In the stronger realization of the 
principle on which all true control rests and the carrying this prin- 
ciple more fully into practice, that government is for the people, 
through the people and by the people our hope for the future depends. 

To the assumption by our towns, cities, states and country of the 
powers of trusts and the performance of their duties the world is 
slowly trending. Every individual will then have direct voice in the 
management of and equal benefit arising from trusts. How this 
change can be brought about is the study of scientists and statesmen. 
It must be of slow growth, but the time is coming when the monster 
that now draws on the life blood of the nation shall be converted in 
some such way into an instrument of good. 



An imperturbable demeanor comes from perfect patience, yuiet 
minds cannot he perplexed or frightened, but go on in fortune or 
misfortune at their own private pace, like a clock in a thunder-storm. 
— A* Louis Strvtnson. 

Take good care of the disagreeable duties. Attend to these first. 
Never select the things that you want to do, and shirk upon others 
the things that you do not want to do. Wherever you are. choose 
the disagreeable things. You will get your pay in your manhood. 
You cannot grow in any other way so fast. \ ou may be angry with 
some shiftless man who is willing to put on you work that he ought 
to do. you may feel that there is injustice in it, but you cannot afford 
to be unfaithful because somebody else is— //r«rry Hard Beeckrr's 
unfinished writings. 1 unprinltd i 
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H Crio of Steel Bridges on the C. U. R. R. 

I»»m HIPIIU MATTKK IIT .1. K. TfMHIKT. St IT. &W Hmum » - 




LULL BROOK BRIDGE, AT HART LAND, VT. 

The bridge tu Hartland, known as Lall Hmnk Bridge, fcrt «Im»c ihr vairr, tli* Ntrnnil 
highi-wl in the Slate The entire length nl (he bridge is uu t>*t It hull! by Hie Hilton 
Bridge Co., of Alh-uiy, N. Y., in 189K, and .1 uln-I, pin mnnrctrd, d«-rk bridge. Tti'» brwlire 
took the place of an old iron one which n us built in 1SR1. The bridge rrmirvt-d wan built (Vir 
thr light* r traffic i»f ihmf day* and had to be rammed when ben«ier engine* and rolling stork. 

thr Narnm Gauge Rail* 



tiaik place id* the lighter ones' 
r«Kid nea' Hruttlehori 



Til- old I - t > . I jf it, u II tilling -it'- 




BRIDGE AT SCENE OF HARTFORD WRECK. 

TnU briiigt: rrplacrd ■ wooden hrutigr w bich tu liurncil in the rait, 
wav di.aaltr «>f F*t»nian 4th, t^j I'KoCo. hr Mr». Cora T. Whitcomb 




FALLS OF THE OTTAQUECHEB. NORTH HARTLAND. 




LULL BSOOK. FROM THE TRAIN. 



T 
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THE NEW BRIDGE AT NORTH HARTLAND. 

Tbi> bridge kiMiw n i ■ "C|urt her Briilgr" h ju*>1 brvti et mi pitted ; it i* t'»H trrt long ami the truck* are 
;■■ (. i t above the water. This bridge hu m. t ic bv the Kdgi- M<-" Br*ilge Works of Wilmington, IDrL, 
and is • ti- of tbr tn - 1 tvpr"> <»( ibr rrvoilrni railway bridge It i» buill rntirvlv i»f nirrl and «• what in kn<>» n 
a*> a lri»ngtilar rivrtrd' lr . ■ -, Its • .h- l< i i i« t.iasi pound* per -quart: |i»i[ >>t* unit's »\ wurt.ul'. Tlir Iwtdgr 
which this new structure replied w a* a H«wt> Tru-.i, built in MAf, bv the inventor n| the Howe Truss 
Bridge and wan still in a ii««>d t-latr of pm»er\ati*tri 
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ABOUT DIAMONDS, 



Hr C C him. i.k. 



. Having recently returned from a visit to New York. Ameri- 
ca's greatest diamond mart, possibly a few words about these 
wonderful gems may not prove uninteresting. Maiden Lane 
and John Street between Broadway and Nassau street, is the 
centre of this great business in this country. Here are the 
offices of the diamond importers and cutters. Here can be 
found scores of stocks running up into the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, and many firms doing a business of more than 
a million dollars annually in nothing but loose diamonds. 
Some of the dealers are located a little further down Maiden 
Lane than Nassau street, and a few on Broadway and Union 
Square, but the most of them will be found within the above 
named limits. 

Diamonds, always popular, are daily becoming more desir- 
able as articles of personal adornment. A dozen years ago 
they were plenty and comparatively cheap, but since the organ- 
ization of the London Syndicate the annual output has been 
controlled and regulated so that the price has constantly appre- 
ciated for many years. Nine- 
tenths of the world's supply of 
these precious gems comes from 
South Africa, and is controlled by 
the DeBeers Mining Company of 
Kimberly, and the London Syndi- 
cate, which arc closely allied in their 
interests and methods. 

Americans, or more strictly 
speaking, people of the United 
States, have the reputation at the 
present time of being the world's 
greatest purchasers of diamonds 
and never in the history of the dia- 
mond business has there been such 
a large demand as in the past year. 
To this is attributed, more than to 
the war in South Africa, the recent 
rapid advance in prices, which has 
already amounted to about 40% 
in the last ten months and bids fair 
to be 20% more in the very near 
future. The Syndicate claim how- 
ever, that the cost of mining the 
rough diamonds is constantly in- 
creasing, as the level ol the drift where the work is now being 
carried on is more than 200 feet below the earth's surface, and 
the diamond earth or rock is yielding less and less of the rough 
gems. At present the mines are not being worked for the 
reason that to operate them requires power, and power cannot 
be obtained without coal. Coal comes from Natal and is not 
available at present on account of the prevailing unpleasantness 
in that section between the English and the Boers. Should these 
conditions continue indefinitely the result would be a diamond 
famine. As it is, Cecil Rhodes, the principal mine owner, and 
his friends in Kimberly, cannot be having a real happy lime, and 
would undoubtedly give valuable blocks of mining stock or make 
liberal contributions of diamonds in exchange for more liberty, 
or to have things in general more to their liking. The reader 
is admonished however not to shed tears over their sad condi- 
tion, as it is reported that their profits for the past year are 




more than $10,000,000, which doubtless will reconcile them 
to a little inconvenience. 

Many of the importers object to the sharp advance in 
prices and occasionally some of the smart ones tell the syndi- 
cate they won't |iay it. The cool answer of the syndicate is 
"nobody wants you to pay it. What makes you do it if you 
don't want to? " One importer went to London with $150,000 
to buy rough diamonds. He waited three weeks for a chance 
to see them, as the Syndicate shows goods only at its pleasure 
and by special appointment. Accompanied by a broker he 
was ushered into a room and what is known as a "lot" of the 
"rough" was brought from a vault and placed on a table be- 
fore him. The selling agent then retired telling the importer 
that when he had examined the stock and was ready to make 
a proposition he would hear it. The lot figured up about 
$300,000. The importer's proposition was to take one-half 
the lot at prices quoted, that being the extent of his available 
funds. He was informed in terms more distinct than court- 
eous that he had no right to ask to see the Syndicate's stock 
of "rough" unless prepared to purchase full lots, but as they 
had been to the trouble to show the stock his offer would be 
accepted. The importer says when he went into the Syndi- 
cate's ofhec he felt like a Rothschild but he came out feeling 

like a very small ordinary man. 

The cutting, finishing and polish- 
ing of diamonds for this market, 
up to a few years ago, was done 
almost entirely at Amsterdam and 
London, but since the passage of 
the Dingley tariff bill which admit- 
ted the "rough" free of duty and 
placed a duty of 10% ad valorem 
on cut diamonds, large importa- 
tions have been made in the rough 
and the cutting is done largely in 
this country. This industry is 
established in New York and 
Brooklyn and has given employ- 
ment to large numbers of skilled 
workmen at good wages. 

In selecting cut diamonds deal- 
ers are careful first, to determine 
the color, and next to this the 
refracting power or brilliancy of 
each stone. These points are usual- 
ly decided upon by most buyers 
without the use of a glass. Then 
the stones are given a critical ex- 
amination with a strong magnifying glass to see if they are prop- 
erly cut, correct shape and free from flaws and specks. Nothing 
escapes the expert buyer's eye and he will examine a hundred 
stones in a surprisingly short time, sorting them out and placing 
each in its proper grade as <o value. 

I hope no one will infer from the reading of this article that 
on account of the advance in price, diamonds are beyond the 
reach of people of ordinary means for such is not the case. 

It is true they have advanced in price but this is equally tiue 
of many other articles of commerce and in fact of almost 
every thing bought and sold at the present time. But the 
country is now on a different basis as compared with the finan- 
cial conditions that prevailed a few years since — more money 
is in circulation and business of all kinds is better, thus making 
it even easier for most people to purchase diamonds now than 
when prices were lower and money less plenty. 
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Vermont's Sensational Man -Hunt. 

1 

A COMPLETE ACCOUNT & ESCAPE AND CAPTURE OF FRANK AND DUST1N SHAW, 

AND THE SHOOTING OF OFFICER HOFFMAN. 



ILLUHTRATION8 FROM 1 'Ho T< >< iRAPHs BY THE JOURNAL'S SPECIAL. ARTIST 




Thk Jaii. at Woodstock, Snwwwa Ron Of Blankets Down 
Which Frank ani> Distin Shaw Kscai'kd. 

A BRIEF SKETCH OF DR. HOFFMAN'S LIFE. 

Dr. George W. Hoffman, whose tragic 
death has caused the whole state to mourn, 
was born at Island Pond, Vt.. Aug. 1 8. 
1854. His parents were in very moderate 
circumstances, and beyond .1 common dis- 
trict school he had to depend largely upon 
his own efforts to secure an education. 
When 16 years of age he secured employ- 
ment on the railroad, but at the age of 17 
was crushed between two cars and injured. 
His physician advised him to <[uit railroad- 
ing and go west. He did so and entered 
the employ of the government as telegraph 
operator, with the rank of lieutenant at one 
of the frontier posts in the Sioux Indian 
country. He was not in the Apachec coun- 
try at the time of Custer's death as has tieen 
stated in the daily press, but was personally 
acquainted with Gen. Custer some years 
be! 'ore. Becoming tired of frontier life he 
returned home and entered school again at 
Lyndon, occasionally teaching a term or so 
to provide himself with funds to continue 
his studies. At the age of 22 he began 
the study of dentistry which he has success- 
fully practiced in White River Junction for 
the past 21 years. In 1880 he was mar- 
ried to Miss Carrie Harris of Lyndon, 
who with two daughters survive him. 

Funeral services were held at his late res- 
idence .Sunday, Apr. 29, Rev. A. J. Hough 
officiating, assisted by Rev. G. A. Wilkins 
and Rev. P. P. Womer. The interment 
was at Lyndon, Vt., the following day. 



"Doc " Hoffman as he was familiarly known, was an ardent 
lover of horses, and took a deep interest in matters pertaining 
to the turf. For a number of years he had been Secretary of 
the Vermont State Fair Association, and the Billings Park 
Association, and was an acknowledged authority in turf matters. 

For ten years he had been a I>cputy Sheriff and of him 
it has been said, that " he never knew what fear was. " This 
sterling quality in an officer soon made him a terror to the evil 
doer, and many an adventure is told by his colleagues which 
shows his bravery and daring. In this, his last adventure, the 
attempted capture of escaped prisoners, his courage was not 
found wanting, and whether his assailant possessed a spark of 
daring or whether rank foolishness characterized his act, will be 
shown later at the trial 

HOW THE SHAWS HADE THEIR ESCAPE. 

The two Shaws, Frank and Dustin, were prisoners who 
had been confined in the Windsor County Jail at Woodstock 
on the charges of larceny and illegal killing of deer. They 
are lather and son. aged 53 and 31. They made their escape 
in the early morning of Tuesday. April 24. by bending the 
iron bars from one of the hospital rooms. This window is 
plainly shown in the accompanying picture of the jail, and the 
improvised rope made from the bed covering is shown in just 
the position they used it. 




Thk Ficitivf.s' Camp on Socth Hill, Stockmudok, Whkkb Hoffman was Skoi 
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DR. CEO. W. HOFFMAN. 

Mr. Thomas, the jailer, can hardly be accused o! negligence. 
The Shaws were inconsequential prisoners and had behaved 
themselves so as to merit some confidence, and were given the 
use of the outer corridors. That this confidence was mis- 
placed was shown by subsequent events, but it is not likely 
that either father or son will be trusted again. 

THE PROBABLE MOTIVE FOR THEIR ESCAPE. 

Some three years ago, it is stated, while in New York State, 
an officer attempted to arrest young Shaw for some minor 
offence, when Shaw struck him on the head with a coupling 



pin and escaped. The blow cracked the officer's skull and he 
died some time afterward from the effects of it. The New 
York officers found that he was in Woodstock jail and. it is 
understood, were making arrangements for his removal, when 
young Shaw heard of it and broke jail. 

This statement lends color to the idea advanced by many 
people, to the effect that the Shaws must have stood in fear 
lest some previously committed crime might come to light 
before the end of their confinement, for which they might have 
to do penance. If this were not the case they must have been 
inspired with an adventurous spirit to attempt to secure liberty 
by taking such a great risk of probable re-capture and a longer 
term of imprisonment, when they had but a few months more 
probably to serve. They under-estimated the staying quali- 
ties of the officers and people of the old Slate of Vermont. 

HIGH SHERIFF SPAFFORD'S ACCOUNT OF THE PURSUIT. 

"Jailer Thomas had notified me of the escape and I went out 
with Deputy Paul Tinkham of Rochester, the officer who had 
arrested the Shaws, and Constable l-'d. Putnam of Barnard. 
We searched all that first day without result, and I thtn returned 
to the Junction to await development, arriving on Wednesday. 

"On Thursday, Deputy Tinkham heard that the fugitives 
had been seen in the Stony Brook region. Two men stopped 
at Will Locke's and wanted to buy a loaf of bread. When 
they learned that the bread was but five cents they asked for two 
loaves and were accommodated. Each of the men had a rifle. 
The Shaws, when they left Woodstock Jail, had about seventy 
cents. Further up the brook the men tried to buy some meat. 

" Our party 
now included Dr. 
Hoffman. Eugene 
A. Thomas, the 
jailer, and Paul 
Tinkham of Ro- 
chester - all dep- 
uties. Constable 
Eugene Wilson 
of Stockbridge, 
and Mr. Whitta- 
ker, a Rochcsier 
friend of T i n k- 
ham. 

"We covered 
the Stony Brook 
neighborhood thoroughly making inquiry at every house and 
search of every outbuilding. After the meat incident, our first 
trace was found at Goodell's. No one had l>cen seen there, 
but during the night somebodv had entered the sap house and 
taken some syrup and a tin pail. 
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WINDSOR COUNTY OFFICERS WHO PARTICIPATED IN THE HUNT FOR THE FUGITIVES. 
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"The search went on. We remained out that night until 
between nine and ten o'clock, when we went to Pittsfield and 
turned in. 

"On Friday, Apr. 27 the day of the shooting, we made an 
early start, getting off at about four in the morning. We were 
joined by Deputy Sheriff George Chedel of Rutland county 
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and went towards Stockbridgc common at once. We carefully 
examined every house and outbuilding in the section. 

"Suddenly, off to the right and up South hill, shots were 
heard. It was only seven in the morning and we rightly 
judged that the shooting was worthy of some investigation. 

"So we started up the mountain, Hoffman on the outside of 
the posse, nearest the clearing, I was next, anil (he rest below. 
On the way up I occasionally saw Hoffman but saw none of 
the others. I had almost reached the top when I saw ihc track 
of a man in the snow. Further on, were a few drops of blood. 




Di'stin Shaw ami Jailkr Tmumas. 

In Sheriff'* (Mlee, While Rivi-r JinicfMifi. 



About a rod away, now, smoke was coming from a clump of 
spruces. Hoffman was about live rods away and I motioned to 
him. He came down to me and saw the smoke. We couldn't 
reach the spot where we knew the men must be without skirting 
some dried-up tree tops, so we went about and came tight up 



in front of (he Shaws. They had us covered at once. I was 
nearest them and Hoffman was about a rod In-hind and a little 
to my right. 

"'Hello, boys,' said I. and the old man Shaw answered, 
'Hello.' Young Shaw covered Hoffman, and his father had 
the bead on me. 

"'Hold on,' I said, ' wc don't want any shooting.' and 
the father said 'that's right.' and he told the young man 
to drop his gun, at the same time he lowered his own rifle to 
the earth, but did not let go of it. 

" 'Drop your gun. Shaw,' said Dr. Hoffman, to the younger 
one, or I'll bore a hole through vou.' Then again, "drop it 
i say. ' 

"Then Frank Shaw fired, hitting the doctor. 'My God,' 
said he. he's killed me. Don't leave me to die alone.' I fired 
at Frank Shaw immediately. He had turned about instantly 
as if to get away, but he turned back and blazed away at me. 
I know that I was excited and 1 guess he must have been, for 
we fired three shots apiece. The Shaws ran down the mountain. * ' 

After the shooting medical aid was sent for and the injured 
man was taken t» the firmhousc of Charles Neff. about a mile 
from the scene nf the shouting. Dr. Brigham and Dr. Allen 
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were soon on hand from Pittsfield. Dr. Green from Bethel, 
Drs. O. W. Daley and M. P. Stanley from White River 
Junction, and Dr. Fish from Randolph. Everything that 
medical skill could suggest was done, but the fatal bullet had 
done its wnrk and at 8 :4s p. m., his life's work ended. His 
wife reached his side about five in the afternoon. 

The Shaws made good use ol their lime while the officers 
were caring for Dr. Hoffman, and for several days nothing very 
definite was known omcerning them. It was thought that they 
had slept in a barn at West Rochester, and later they were 
heard from in Ripton. The search was renewed, and when it 
became known that they were nearing Middlebury hundreds 
volunteered to assist in their capture. A day and night guard 
was established and a picket line several miles in length was 
formed with Deputy Sheriff Thad. M. Chapman ol Middle- 
bury in command. This watch was kept up for several days 
with a spirit that could know no such word as fail, and at last 
on May 3 the fugitives were discovered in a barn near 
the Three- Mile Bridge, directly south of Middlebury. J. L. 
Knight, a former deputy of Middlebury, who was searching 
alone and unarmed, found them asleep in this old barn, lie 
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did not awaken them, but hastened to give the alarm. Officers 
were soon on the scene, but the Shaws had become alarmed and 
were attempting to make their escape across the fields to a 
nearby swamp. 

In the melee which followed, several shots were exchanged, 
between the Shaws and the officers. Fortunately the only one 
wounded was Frank Shaw, who was shot in the left arm near 





Frank Shaw in thk Sheriff's Office. 

Exhausted after the journey from Middlchury i<< White Kiver Junction. 

the shoulder, the bullet also passing through the lung, causing 
a painful though not necessarily fatal wound. Both prisoners 
were taken at once to the jail at Middlebury. 

The following day the elder Shaw was transferred to his old 
quarters at Woodstock. Deputy Sheriff Paul Tinkham, who 
has been untiring in his efforts to recapture the prisoners, 
accompanied his charge. 

While waiting for the train in Sheriff Spafford's office at 
White River Junction, the prisoner became quite talkative and 
said in part, "I don't know what made Frank shoot, I told 
him not to. " 




Takim; thk Prisoner to thk SPECIAL TkaiX- 
Prank Shaw, wearing a dark, Milt hat, i« mil in the exact center of the picture, 
walking wilh liii rijrlrt arm over the SJlrTllT'a neck. 

When asked about the habits of his boy he said " Frank has 
read dime novels ever since he could read anything, and I think 
his head was completely turned by them. " 

What a lesson for parents and guardians. 

Tuesday, May 22, Frank Shaw passed through White River 
Junction, en-route to Woodstock, accompanied by Sheriff 
Spafford. It was necessary to wait at the Junction about two 
hours, and he was taken to the Sheriff's office to await the 
special train. He had not recovered from the wounds received 
at Middlebury, and had to be carried. In the Sheriff's office 
he lay on a sofa with his eyes closed and seemed very much 
exhausted by his journey. When leaving for Woodstock he 
walked to the train, supported by two officers. 
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Oratorio, symphony, opera grand; 

All the products of genius of ever)' land, 

Though breathing with beauty and grandeur sublime, 

Howe'er perfect in harmony, rhythm, and rhyme. 

Can't awake in my soul the deep longings I feel 

When I think of the song of the old spinning-wheel. 

The swelling crescendos, fortissimos strong. 

The diminuendos of the spinning-wheel's song ! 

9 

How its melody lingers in memory sweet. 

As its swilt revolutions their echos repeat ; 

Now slower, now faster, it whizzes and whirs ; 

Like a loving pet kitten it "sings" and it purrs — 

There's no music to me that can ever compare 

With that quaint, old, familiar, "big" spinning-wheel air. 

The swelling crescendos, fortissimos strong, 

The diminuendos of the spinning-wheel's song ! 

9 

Though tinged with a sadness no words can express, 
Its memories tender I ne'er would repress. 
Nor would I keep back the fast falling tears 
As I list to the sound of those long by-gone years — 
Like a weird human cry, a heart's plaintive appeal, 
Down the years comes the song of the old spinning-wheel. 
The swelling crescendos, fortissimos strong, 
The diminuendos of the spinning wheel's song ! 

* 

O. the spinning-wheel lullaby's charming refrain, 

That its music might soothe me to slumber again ! 

Just to live over those scenes of innocent joy 

In my dreams — once again a wild, thoughtless boy, 

Manhood's years still before me — that once more I might feel 

As in those happy days of the old spinning-wheel ! 

The swelling crescendos, fortissimos strong. 

The diminuendos of the spinning-wheel's song '. 

9 

In the days of that loved one, now gone to her rest, 
To me, of all mothers, the dearest and best — 
How deftly she guided the lengthening thread — 
O, say not to me that that mother is dead ! 
She lives in love's memory, still her presence I feel 
When I think of the song of the old spinning-wheel. 
The swelling crescendos, fortissimos strong, 
The diminuendos of the spinning-wheel's song ! 

9 

Other friends come and go with the swift fleeting years ; 

Bright joys are succeeded by sorrow and tears, 

Yet there's one ever faithful, ever true loving friend. 

Whose love never faileth, e'en unto the end ' — 

That mother's sweet influence may I ne'er cease to feel 

While in memory lingers the old spinning-wheel ! 

The swelling crescendos, fortissimos strong, 

The diminuendos of the spinning- wheel's song ! 
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THE BALTIC MILLS AT ENFIELD, N. H., 

Partially destroyed by fire last winter. Now remodeled. 
A DESCRIPTION OF THIS NEW PLANT OF THE AMERICAN WOOLEN CO. 

I I 1.1 -IMA ] HIM. rSOM I'll -K ll'll- RT THK .lOI'HXAI.** HlMll \ K 1 I- I 

The so-called Baltic Mills of 
Enfield, N. H., were estab- 
lished in 1886. by Benjamin 
Greenback of Danville. Vl who 
conducted the business until 
1893, when it was sold to the 
George Whitney Woolen Co., 
of South Royalston, Mass. In 
1898 the mill was sold to the 
Baltic Mills Co.. a stock com- 
pany of Enfield people, and 
May 15. 1899, to the American 
Woolen Company. 

The product comprises prin- 
cipally, men's heavy overcoat 
stock, and Friezes, Chinchillas, 
and Cheviots are the leading 
goods. 

On December 9th, 1899, one- 
half the main mill was destroyed 
by fire, at a loss of $100,000. 
This part has been rebuilt and 
the entire mill refitted, so that 
while the old mill had but 47 
looms anil five sets of cards in 
operation, the new mill will have 
72 looms, or nearly double the 
capacity. The finished product 
amounts to $400,000 per year. 
The mills arc large and commo- 
dious, amply lighted by hun- 
dreds of large windows by day. 
while at night electricity is used 
throughout both mills. This 
company in addition to lighting its mills 
fumish light for the streets of the town, and 
for use in dwellings and stores, from their 
two 600 light alternating dynamos. 

The mills are designed to run by water 
power, but an efficient steam plant has been 
added so that they are not wholly depen- 
dent upon the river. The mills arc 
equipped with automatic sprinklers for fire 




THE LOWER MILL. 

protection, and a 40,000 gallon tank has 
been erected on a nearby hill to give the 
required pressure. 

The new mill is one story higher than the 
old mill, and will employ about 300 hands, 
more than ever before. These mills are a 
veritable blessing to the town of Enfield, as 
during the hard times of |894~'98 they 
were run continuously. 
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Lemon Cream Pie. Boil one pint milk, (the 
richer the better, but if cream is used butter 
may be omitted.) When near boiling stir in 
one large half cup flour, one cup sugar, and the 
yolks of two eggs, well beaten. Cook till thick. 
When cool add the juice and grated rind of one 
lemon and one tablespoon melted butter. Fill 
cooked crusts and beat whites of eggs with 
sugar for a meringue. 

Mrs. H. P., Hartford, Vt. 

Tapioca Pudding. Two tablespoon fills tapi- 
oca, one pint milk, the yolks of three eggs and 
one white. Soak the tapioca in water two 
hours Save out the whites of two eggs for 
frosting. Bake half an hour. 

Mrs. W. H. W., Springfield, Vt. 

Indian Pudding. Boil one quart milk, sprin- 
kle in while hot one pint corn meal, free from 
lumps. Add one-half pint molasses, one tea- 
spoon salt, lump of butter size of an egg. Mix 
thoroughly and add one pint sweet milk. Bake 
slowly three hours. 

Mrs F T. W., White River Junction, Vt 

Windsor House Graham Rolls Two cups 
sour milk, one-half cup sugar, one small tea- 
spoonful soda, two tablespoonsful of butter, one 
cup wheat flour, two cups graham flour. 

Mrs G. S. E., West Lebanon, N. H. 

Cocoanut Cake. One cup sugar, butter size 
of an egg, egg and yolk of two others, one-half 
cup milk, one and three fourths cups flour, three- 
fourths teaspoonful soda, one and one-half tea- 
spoonsful of cream tartar. Bake in shallow 
tins. Beat to a froth the whites of two eggs, 
sweeten to taste and spread between the cakes 
and on the top, sprinkling over each sonic of 
Dunham's shredded cocoanut, 

Mrs. J. M. Ouimby, Wilder. Vt. 

Canning Strawberries Cold. Crush the ber- 
ries with a potato masher, leaving none whole: 
add as many pounds of sugar as you have fruit, 
and put in ice chest to stand 34 hours, stirring 
often until sugar is entirely dissolved: can in 
cold cans, tightly. Currants are %-cry nice done 
the same way. 

Mrs. S H. P., White River Junction, Vt. 

Chicken Cake. One fowl, a shortcake. Boil 
the fowl until the meat slips off the bones easily. 
Make a shortcake as for berries, open and lay 
in the bits of meat. Thicken the remaining 
gravy and pour around the cake. 

Mrs. J. II., Springfield. Vt. 

Rhubarb Pie. One and one-half cups stewed 
rhubarb, one cup sugar, yolks of two eggs, 
one tablespoonful corn starch. Flavor with one 
teaspoonful of lemon extract if liked. Bake in 
one crust and use the whites of the two eggs 
for the meringue. 

Mrs. K. J R , White River |unction, Vt. 

Grandma's Strawberry Shortcake. One qt. 

of sifted flour, one pint sour cream, one scant 
teaspoon salt, one teaspoon soda, two teaspoons 
cream tartar. Mix above ingredients well, and 
roll out about one half inch thick. In place of 
cream, one pint of milk and one-hall cup of 
butter can be used, Bake and divide into two 
parts, and butter well. Mash strawberries, add 
sugar and cream, and place between and on top 
of cake. Serve hot. 

Mrs. Moore, White River Junction, Vt. 
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EDSON & CHADWICrCS BEST is un- 
equalled as an all-round Flour and 
the best that you can buy. You 
can't get a better one. The best 
cooks of this vicinity say they invari- 
ably have good luck with it and that 
everything comes out well. 

PRUNES. An exceptionally good 
trade. We have had cheaper ones, 
good for the money, but these are 
extra grade They are big. soft and 
nice, as handsome Prunes as you 
ever saw IOC. a lb , 3 lbs. for 25c. 



PURE CRAB-APPLE JELLY. Home- 
made. No adulteration: contains 
no gelatine. Pint Mason jars, 2SC. 



GOLD MEDAL SODA. 



SAL SODA. A great help for cleaning 
purposes 10 lbs. for 25c. 



Another great house cleaner. 

5 packages, 2SC. 



DUNHAM'S SHREDDED COCOANUT. 

The best. Avoid loose Cocoanut, 
made from decayed Cocoanut meats, 

i-i lb package, 20c., lb., JSC. 



Fresh goods. 
.. ISC. a package 



MANHATTAN DRIP SYRUP. Fine for 
table use Ouart can. 12c. 

FRESH CREAM. Supplied by one of 
the best dairymen in Hartford Pint 
and half -pint jars Per quart. 30C. 

SOCKEYE SALMON STEAK. Cut out 
of the best part of the fish. The 
finest thing for salads Try a can of 
it ; there is nothing better sold 

— 20C. a can. 

PEPPER RELISH. Looks like picca- 
I a 1 a Will give the man of the house 
an appetite Per quart. I Sc. 
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FAIRBANKS' GOLD DUST. A stand- 
ard Soap Powder. This otter is not 
for dealers, but for customers. 

4 lb. package, I SC. 

HOXIE SAND OR MINERAL SOAP. 

- s cakes for 2Sc. 



DANDY SOAP. 



12 cakes for 2 Sc. 



SANTA CLAUS SOAP. A good, new 
Soap, sold at this price to introduce. 

7 cakes for 2SC. 

AMMONIA. 

3 pint bottles, 2Sc. IK., a quart. 



STARCH, for laundry use. 
Requires no cooking. 

5c. and IK.siies, 

BLUEING. 

Full quart bottle, IK., 3 for 25C. 



Ouart Mason jars. 
Made by the Orange County Cun- 
ning Co. The finest thing on the 
market Quart jars, 2SC. 



OLD GRIST MILL ENTIRE WHEAT 
FLOUR. A Christy Bread Knife with 
every two 25c. packages. 



HIRES' ROOT BEER. A healthy tem- 
perance beverage. Easily made. 
No boiling or steaming. Package 
makes five gallons. 

Regular 25c. package, ISC. 

GARDEN SEEDS. Hawkins', Rice's, 
Ferry's. In packages and bulk. 

RICE'S and EMERSON'S FLOWER 
SEEDS. In large packages. 

Sc. and IK. 



We handle the very best class of Groceries. If you ever find anything 
wrong with any of our goods, bring the article back. We don't want you to 
keep goods if > ou are not satisfied with them. Our salesmen have orders to 
> back cheerfully. 



^ ¥ WE HAVE A FINE MEAT AND VEGETABLE MARKET AT EACH STORE. 

^^«|a>tr|*4'|*t|*^ 
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Short Line Boston and 
New England to Mont- 
real andother Canadian 
points. Rates aa low 
as any other road. 

New and Handsome 
Vcstibuled Coaches, 
and Pullman's most 
modern Parlor and 
Sleeping Cars on all 
through 
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and Sure 
can be 
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HARNESSES, 

Robes, Wool Mats, Horse Sheets, Sweat Collars, 
Whips, Harness Soap, Axle Grease and 
i of all kinds. 
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W. L. BUGBEE, 



White River 
Vt 



Our Boston Cotter, f^— ™1 



" The grass is growing | 

On the common ; 
And the soiled, unshaven bums, 
; thither from the slums, 
I springtime aa it comes. 
On the common. " 

Boston, May 15 — The grass U getting green 
on the common, and in the Public Garden the 
crocus, narcissus and tulip are making a brave 
show. The pond too. has been cleaned and 
put in order, and the swan boats will soon be 
making their regular trips. 

9 

There are not lacking other signs of spring 




the Symphony 



the end of * 
Saturday evening. April 28th. * 
Bostonian cannot survive 
long without the Symphony in »ome form or 
other, so we have, beginning on .May 9th, the 
Promenade Concerts or "Pops" as they are 
familiarly called. The orchestra is recruited 
largely from the players of the Symphony, the 
programme being made up of lighter and more 
popular music. While listening to the music 
you may promenade or, seated at tables on the 
lower floor of the hall, partake of refreshments 
"both solid and liquid. " The "Pops" are 
given this season in the Mechanic's Ruilding. 
owing to the abandonment of the old Music 
Hall, and in the fall, the Symphony Orchestra 
will be insulted in its new home, the magnifi- 
cent new Music Hall now ncaring completion 
at the corner of Huntington and Massachusetts 



Another sign of spring is the advent of the 
circus. We are to have the rather unusual occur- 
rence of two large circuses in one season. And 
they come very early this season. On May 7th. 
Ringling Brothers' "World's Greatest Shows" 
opened on the Huntington Avenue grounds 
for one week, and on May 21st. I'orcpaugh and 
Sells Brothers' "Allied Shows " come also for 
a week. Whether the small boy will he able to 
stand such a surfeit of good things all in one 
month, remains lo be seen. He can stand a 
good deal in that line, however. 

The Elevated Railway is beginning to take 
shape, being now completed from Dudley 
street to Castle Street on Washington Street, 
and from Causeway Street over the new Charles- 
town bridge and up Main Street nearly to Sulli- 
van Square, Charlestown. 

9 

Experiments are also being made in the Sub- 
way with different systems of electric power, 
with a view to seeing which one shall be adopted. 
In the narrow streets of Boston the elevate.1 
structure seems, to me at least, to be even more 
unsightly than it is in some other places; on 
the wider streets of New York, for instance, 
where on such a broad thoroughfare as the 
Bowery, its appearance is not unpleasing. 

The theatrical season is drawing to a close, 
and like some other things, it seems to be more 
. it nears the end. 
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Pressed the Hot Water Button 

But the Water Refused to Flow. 

Journal.' 



pay you to 



get my prices before 
buying. 





This is a tale of pressing ihe 

Blaine Viles of Skowhegan tells it to me. I 
don't know where he got the facts. Couldn't 
have been in Skowhegan, of course. 

But wherever it was, a couple from the auin 
try came to the hotel of which the tale is told. 
Of course this may have happened in " Bob" 
Haine's hotel in Skowhegan. Rut I doubt it, 
for '"Bob" has told me many times that it is 
liberal education for man, woman or child to 
stop in his hotel five minutes. 

Rural parties in question asked to be shown 
to a room. Boy escorted th em up. Left them 
standing in the center of the room looking 
around. 

Over the electric push-button, of course, 
was the usual card directing a guest to ring 
once for ice-water, twice for hot water, etc. 

It is evident that the first business of the 
new arrivals was to study the card. 

In about five minutes the bell on the annun- 
ciator in the office commenced to ring prin-n- 
ng. prin-n-ng; prin-n-ng, prin-n-ng!- giving the 
hot water call over and over. The number 
shown was the number of the room occupied 
by the rural parties. 

The boy rushed into the wash-room and 
drew a pitcher of hot water. Still the bell 
kept sounding steadily, two rings in quick 
succession. 

"Git a move on!" shouted the clerk to the 
boy. "Them parties in slum teen must be con- 
siderably fussed up on the hot water question. 
They must have cold feet." 

The boy was already half-way up-stairs, run- 
ning like a deer. The bell still kept ringing 
The clerk, crazed by the noise of the bell, 
stood up in a chair, saying things in rapid suc- 
' held his hamfon the gong, ' 



cession, and 
its sound 

The boy tore into the room with his pitcher 
of hot water slopping. The new arrivals, man 
and wife, were standing before the electric but- 
ton, Their eyes were on the card. The man 
held a bowl carefully under the button. with his 
head turned away, so that the hot water would- 
n't squirt in his eyes, and the woman was pres- 
sing the button with regular stroke. They 
were doing their best to get hot water strictly 
according to directions. 

" Here, stop that! " yelled the boy to the wo- 
man. " Here's your hot water. " 

The man with the bowl lowered that article 
and looked at the boy. 

"What!" says he— the man from the rural 
districts — " D'ye have to bring it in a pitcher 
in the old-fashioned way ? wall, I snum ! 
What's the trouble with yer water-works here ? 
I've been pressin' this button accordin' to the 
rcwles here on the card, and there hain't a 
darned drop of hot water come out yit. When 
things ain't wnrkin' ye ought to hang up a sign 
saying "Out of order.' That's the way they 
do on the wcighin' machine up to Sile Cobb's 
groe'ry store." 

And when the bellboy came out of his swoon 
he told the clerk, and the clerk went gravelv 
upstairs with a tiny visiting card, on which he 
had written "Not working." 

He carried a spike and a hammer. and after 
gaining admission to Room Slumtcen he 
nailed up the card with the spike 

The guest surveyed his work with interest. 

"There, that's bus ness, " said the man from 
the rural districts. "Ef she ain't workin," say 
so. Andef itsgoin' to trouble ye any to fetch 
water up here, me and the woman will come 
down ter the sink and wash up. Jest as soon 
dew it s not " 



Small Junction boy to younger brother : 
"Now, Edwin. I'm older than you are. — if 
there's any hard playing to be done, better let 
me do it." 
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IT MEANS RELIABILITY AND 
GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 
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for tbe Sptine and 

We have a large line of standard, reliable ! 
at the lowest prices. 

Buwiet Calf and Patent Leather 8hoee are the 

proper things for Men's wear this season and 
we ask you to examine our stock before pur- 
chasing. We have high and low, in all sizes. 

Southern Tiet and Oxfords are reliable goods 
for men and women and we also have the 
Theo. Tie, a fine, low Shoe for ladies. 

We sell a Ladies' Shoe, having a Cork insole, 
which is unsurpassed for comfort and very 
stylish. 

We have a few pairs of Men's Russet Shoes, 
new goods, which we will sell at a special 
low price of ; i i per pair. 

A. BROUILLETTE, 
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■gftgpg * Steel Goods. 

/I /«•>#•<• variety of .. .. 

HAND AGRICULTURAL TOOLS 

^ — ■ • Constantly on hand, 

¥ * * 

SHINGLES, LATH, CLAPBOARDS, AND 
FINISHING LUMBER. 

WE SAU BOTH DIMENSION STI FF and SHINGLES. 
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OUR GRIST MILL is in charge of an Upto-Date 
Miller, and connected with it we have a 

PEED STORK, 

and keep .... 

Popt's erua Gluten. Sup<rlcr mixed Tttd 
and middlings. 

WE HAVE FOR THIS MONTH NICE SEED OAT5 

t&' /'or our side lines, watch the next issue of the Journal. * 
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D M thtwnw » Co . Drennf Harvester Co . Thomaa Mfg. Co . 
K Bcnnt • Bona McCormick H M Co.. Keyttonc P. M Co . Patten 
A Stafford, Hi((anum M(( Co . Richardaon Mff Co 
l(« tc-rvm-r. Ant ft AbOVV Oimpamca. 

TRANSFERRING SOLICITED AND PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
PRICES RIGHT I 
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It Will Pay You 



TO CALX AT OUR STORE AND EXAMINE 
OUR LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 1 1 1 t t 1 1 

UP-TO-DATE 
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FURNITURE, 



Cofnf>r.>>ingr, 



SIDEBOARDS, TABLES, 



FANCY CHAIRS, CHAMBER SUITS, 

100 PATTERNS. ALL PRICES. 

Coucbcs and Morris Chairs, Mattresses and Springs, 
Window Shades, Rugs, Mattings, Art Squares, 
Children's Carriages, New Go Carts, easy running, light 
and strong. Undertaking Goods. 

Baldwin and ttlblte mountain Refrigerators, 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

WK rtull .11, kr apottal rd.wla l.. k.rji Oir BKS't <;<M>ps the market 
. r , I ■ 1 mi-rt tlir want. ..I* llw penplc Larue ahipmenta <\C Near 
Gro>d« are being received daily, qt.al.lv and price* auit purchaavr Call 
ami Ihrm and ytwi will aurrly Inr |ilr **.«{. 

H. H. PECK & CO., 



O'NEIM.'S BLOCK, 



WMirC RIVLR Jl NC1ION. VT. 
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I 'Mid the Hills of Old Vermont, 

A* A PRELUDE TOj»j» 

[ Old Rome UJcck. 

Ilv .Jk>-ik C. Tinkiiam, Kol'Iiicstkii, Vt. 




p«oto • • * 



= An old man sat in his door one day 
= With a far a- way look in his eyes; 

^= Heedless of beauty which round him lay, 
= Of rolling prairies and western skies. 

== He saw not the fields of billowy wheat 

" Swing and sway in the summer breeze ; 

= With stalks a-nodding their heads to greet 
=§ Th« waving arms of the cotton-wood trees. 

=i He saw not the acres of lush, green corn, 
jE= Stand in plumed ranks like knights of old, 

^= Which, later, would fill his bunting bams 
M With a (learning wealth of gold. 

Sill 



But he saw the birches Haunt their rags 
'Mid the hemlocks, tall and gaunt. 

And wave their arms o'er the rugged crags. 
That crown the hills of Vermont. 

He looked once more, on his old, old home 

The farm-house on the hill; 
The distant view of Killington's dome, 

And the acres he used to till. 
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He heard the clang of his mother's loom, == 

The drowsy drone of her wheel, 
The tender voice, in the sweet old tune, s= 
Singing ''The Land of the Leal." 

And the husking bees on neighboring hills. 

The twang of the fiddle, as when 
He swung his sweetheart in the reel 
Down the middle and back again. 

He saw it all, as his mind went back, 
To the home and his childhood's haunt, 

Where of peace and plenty there n'er was lack, 
'Mid the hills of Old Vermont. 
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THESE GOODS ARE ALL THIS 
SEASON'S STYLES. 

Instead of having our Clearance Kale late in the 
season, we are going to give vou the benefit of 
an early Sale so you can have thru- Good* to use 
during the two h"M*»t month*, of the >ear. 
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Announcement ! 
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TRIMMED GOODS 
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Short Line 

New England to Mont- 
real and other Canadian 
point*. Rates a* low 
as any other road. 
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New and Handsome 
Vestibuled Coaches, 
and Pullman's most 
modern Parlor and 
Sleeping Cars on all 
through trains. 
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Quick Time and Sure 
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For Full Information as 
to Rates. Routes, etc., 
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offices. 
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ENTEfiCD »T THt KJST-OFF.CE AT WHITE 



QUECHEE GULF. 



BY PBOPi C. H. HITCHCOCK, 
Hakovkb. St. II. 




EAR Dewcys Milk and 
station in the south part 
of Hartford, the Wood- 
stock railroad crosses the 
Ottaquechee river upon a 
wooden bridge which 
spans the famous Quechee 
Gulf. Standing upon this 
bridge the visitor notes 
the existence of this 
norge, about 190 feet deep 
and about 270 feet wide, 
and can look northerly 
less than a quarter of a 
mile to the mill at its upper 
end, and south for about 
half a mile to its lower ter- 
minus. The accompany- 
ing photograph was taken from a point just below the bridge, 
looking upwards and exhibits well the natural wildness of the 
scenery, the rugged rocks washed clean by the river in times 
of freshet, several potholes and the steep easterly bank. It is 
not wise to attempt the descent or ascent on either side adjacent 
to the bridge. There is an easy path to the water's edge 
upon the east side, but if one wishes to explore the western 
bank where are the best rock exposures and certain rare plants, 
he will find it necessary to scramble down the west side some 
two or three hundred feet below the bridge. It would facili- 
tate explorations very much if a foot-bridge could be built 
across the stream at the lowest point usually visited. 

The lirst conclusion one will draw is that the river has worn 
out this gorge by its continuous energy- On looking further 
he will discover a reason for the steepness of the walls. The 
rock is a mica schist carrying a few beds of limestone, and is 
known as the Calcifcrous mica schist of Lower Silurian age. 
It dips easterly forty-five degrees and is traversed by two sets 
of trap dikes, one coinciding nearly with the direction of the 
gorge, and the other cutting across at various angles. The 
dikes represent melted rock forced through fissures at the time 
of the elevation of the strata. The dikes are also full of scams, 
much as if they had been constructed of bricks of variable 
dimensions but the presence of natural fractures and of the col- 
umnar structure shows where water may accumulate from rain 
and in the cold weather the freezing will gradually throw out 



blocks so that the dikes are excavated in this natural way much 
more rapidly than could be possible by simple abrasion. The 
presence of the dikes explains the present situation of the gulf. 
Were they absent the excavation might have been more sin- 
uous, and certainly with walls less steep. This steepness also 
proves the recency of the excavation, for had the work been 
done long ago the walls would have been no steeper than the 
usual gentle slope of the Quechee river both above and below 
the Gulf. 

Further study leads to the belief that the wearing action com- 
menced only after the Ice Age had ceased to exist. A singu- 
larly clear cut terrace of gravel and sand lies between the gulf 
and the eastern side ol the valley. It is perhaps twenty feet 
higher than the bridge and has been extensively excavated for 
the railroad. This contains hundreds of pebbles of red and 
gray colors, being sandstones and quartzites that were brought 
nearly sixty miles from the west side of the Green Mountains. 
While rough in the moranic deposits they have been worn 
smooth by the water derived from the melting of the ice. It 
is easy to see where the end of the glacier was situated as it 
filled the low ground east of Deweys Mills and north of the 
high gravel terrace. This same glacier has been studied higher 
up the Ottaquechee river, and its moraines have been noted in 
Woodstock and Bridgewatcr. The high terrace occupies the 
place of a terminal moraine, but its upper part is distinctly of 
fluviatile origin. Hence we are led naturally to say, first, that 
the original valley was blocked ; secondly, that the material 
constituting this dam was brought by the glacier ; third, the 
present gorge did not begin to form till after the ice had entirely 
melted. If now we could only ascertain how many feet were 
excavated in a century, by dividing the length of the gorge 
by the distance gained in a hundred years we should know how 
many thousand years have elapsed since the glacier slid down 
the Ottaquechee valley. Perhaps some one can give us the 
necessary data for such a calculation. 

The trap rock is of variable composition. The normal 
variety is a diabase, composed of the minerals hornblende and 
feldspar. A second adds the mineral chrysolite or olivene, and 
is called olivene diabase. This olivene is often altered to 
chlorite. Zeolites characterize a third variety. These are 
little spheres having crystals radiating from their centers. A 
cut across the equators of these spheres will present a star-like 
figure upon the surface of the specimen. Very commonly 
crystals will be conspicuous in the middle of the dike and absent 
a few inches space adjacent to the outside. This is because the 
walls of the chasm chilled the igneous matrix of the dike, and 
checked the development of the crystals in the outer portions. 

Everybody enjoys a trip to Quechee Gulf, whether or no 
interested in the scientific questions suggested. 



noticed newly married couples there who paid little 
to the scenery but had a splendid time. 
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The Vermont State Prison. 



KT IlKXHT \V. "TIHKKH. \\ I.MHMIM. \ T. 

The Vermont stale prison is situated on State Street in the beauti- 
ful village of Windsur. The art establishing it was passed in 1807, 
when, by a joint ballot of both houses, five commissioners were pro- 
vided for, who should be empowered to plan and erect it. The com- 
missioners elected were K/ra Butter, Samuel Shaw. John Cameron, 
Josi.ih Wright and Elihu Luce, and a sum of fjo.cun was appropri- 
ated. The original prison was built in 1 Si a -9 and consisted ol a stone 



room, the Superintendent's and the Wardens' offices, over which arc 
the sleeping rooms for the guards and the department tor the female 
prisoners. On each side of this building extend the two wings con- 
taining the cells, of which there are four tiers, which with the stairs 
leading to them are of fire proof material. Across the yard is the 
main wurlc-shop and engine room. On the west side are the store 
rooms and Chapel. On the east side is the cook room and over this 
is the hospital. The whole is surrounded by a granite wall nearly 
twenty feet high, which is kept neatly whitewashed outside and in. 
and which at a little distance resembles some old fortress. Two 
guard boxes on the wall, commanding a view of the yard, are occu- 
pied by alert sentinels armed with Winchester rifles and side ;irnis 
whenever the men are out of their cells. 




ours/oe - east w/ng - 



building 80 by 36 feet, a work shop and the keeper's house. The U la] 
cost was $ 39,000. In 1830 a new wing was erected. 1 1 2 by 40 feet, and 
in 1 83 1 J a general reconstruction was made resulting in the substan- 
tial and commodious structure of the present time. In the center, 
frunting State Street is the Superintendent's house, ■ handsome I WO 
story brick building, with dormer windows and Knglish Cottage roof. 
Directly back of this is a four story building containing the guard- 




/torn rysw -our WM6 ~X/rc»ut * hospital 

STOQt QOONt CHAfitL STAT[ Prison WWDSOU * r l*UOC YAP y D. 



Kver> thing aliout the prison is kept scrupulously clean. The system 
of ventilation, heating, and the water supply are nearly perfect, and 
the whole premises are lighted by electricity. There have never been 
any epidemics and the general health of the men is excellent. The 
food is wholesome and well prepared and is served in unstinted quan- 
tities Very' little punishment is found necessary, the men being gen 
erally well behaved and as contented as such circumstances would 

naturally admit of, and as an incen- 
tive to good behavior each man 
gains an allowance on his sentence 
of five days for each month and a 
dollar a month, up to one hundred 
dollars. Vermont is the only state 
to adopt this plan and it works to 
perfection. The men, excepting 
those required for yard and hall 
duty, are engaged in the shoe-shop 
and are experts in the several 
departments 

In the past Malory of the prison 
are found the names of many- 
notorious criminals, among them 
" Bristol Bill." O. B. Clark, George 
Miles, the Barre bank roblter and 
C.eorge Abbott, better known as 
Frank Almy. Altho' it would seem 
impossible for a convict to escape. 
OCCMioMHy one, by his superior 
cunning and ingenuity, has suc- 
ceeded in getting away, but they 
have all been recaptured sooner or 
later and had to serve their time 
over. Abbott's escape was craftily 
planned. He read works on 
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engineering and was soon set to work in the engine room. In the 
course of time he secured short pieces of gas pipe, and ropes, that 
came around the bundles of leather, and with these he made a ladder 
with an iron hook at one end. While at work in the engine room 
after the men were called in at night and the guards had left the 
wall, he threw the hook up until it caught on the top of the wall, 
which he quickly ascended and dropped to the ground on the other 
side. The next heard of him was his connection with the murder of 
Christie Warden at Hanover, N. H. No escapes have occurred lor 
several years. There are no convicts now under the sentence of 
death, though there are several who have been sentenced and the 
sentence afterward commuted to life imprisonment, anions them 
William Buuell and Isabella Marsh. 

In 1818 a guard named Hewlett was killed by a convict named 
Samuel K Godfrey, who was hung in public at Woodstock the same 
year, a vast crowd gathering to witness the execution. The first exe- 
cution in the prison was a double one, when, on |an 10, 1864, Sandy 
Kavanaugh and William Harnett were both hung for wife murder. 
Since then the following executions have taken place : 



Henry ('.ravelin, March 14, 1879, Herbert O. White, Wcatherslield. 

Asa Magoon, Nov. 28, 1879, Kufus Streeltr. Barre. 

Kduard Tatro. April 2. iKSo. Mrs. Charles Butler, Highgate 

Edwin C Hayden. Feb. 28, 1881. hi< wife. Derby Line. 

Royal S. L'arr. April 29, 1S.S1. William Marcommock, Worcester. 

F.melinc Meeker. March 30, iSSj, Alire. her niece, Watcrbitry. 

Sylvester Bell, Jan. 1, 1892, his wife. Fairfax. 

A. K. Mann and Co. have been the contractors for the prison labor, 
for the past five years at seventy-two cents a day. and a new contract 
has just been made for the next five years at seventy-five cents. The 
shoe business has been carried on for the past twenty sears, previous 
to which scythe-snaths were made, and before that gun and carriage 
making. F.dwin W. < >akes is Superintendent and K. I). Harpin 
Warden. The discipline has been brought to a high standard and 
will compare favorably with any like institution in this country. The 
prison is self supporting and last year paid the state a surplus of nearly 
I4.000. The State also owns a house directly opposite the Superin- 
tendent's residence, which is occupied by the Warden. It also owns 
a beautiful meadow back of the prison, part of which is utilized as a 
garden, and a large pasture just west of the village. 

The food given the convicts is about the same each week of the 
year. The rations for Wednesday are : breakfast — meat hash, white 
bread and coffee : dinner — fresh beef, potatoes, white and brown bread : 
supper — white bread and coffee. Vegetables are supplied during 
the «imin«-r. 



John Ward. March 20, 1868, 
Hiram Miller, June 25. 1869. 
Henry Welcome. Jan. 20, 1871, 
John P. Phair, April 10, 1879, 



FOR TIIK Ml R 1 it- K "I 

Mrs. Griswold, at Willislon. 
Mr. S: Mrs. (".owing. Wealh'sf'ld 
Perry Russell. Hinesburgh 
Ann Freese, Rutland. 
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The Growth of the New 
Dartmouth* 



IIT IlltS. A. ^l. III <:n 



l.niliiw, \'t. 



The key-note of the late growth of Dartmouth College is 
the genuine earnestness of its president, whose evident sincerity 

, draws all men to 
him. Dartmouth 
was already a 
large and favor- 
ably known insti- 
tution when in 
1893 Dr. Tucker 
became its head, 
but the growth in 
the past six years 
nearly equals all 
previous develop- 

P^L. mcn( The i ,rod 

Jl ^^^r one-sided materi- 

al growth only. 

"* T~ Friends of the 

college note too 
that enlargement 
of curriculum in- 
dicative of the 
i mental growth 

1 ^ and broader view 

of life as well as 
but deep set honesty of purpose typical of 




PRESIDENT TUCKER. 



the less showy 
true manhood. 

Still the Commencement visitor must look to the buildings 




WILSON HALL. 



ROLLINS CHAPEL. 

for signs of this growth and not in vain. Butterficld Museum, 
Wilder Physical laboratory, the Central Heating Plant and 
numerous modern dormitories testify alike to the indomitable 
perseverance of President Tucker. 

To one visiting the College for the first time and to the 
alumnus returning after a many years absence, Dartmouth Hall 
claims first attention. Facing the campus, it stands, for gen- 
erations past and to come a landmark of thp Old Dartmouth. 
At the four corners of the campus arc Wheelock Hotel, the 
College Church. Rollins Chapel and Wilson Hall containing 
the College library and reading rooms. 

To the north and east lie the new buildings of the New 
Dartmouth. Butterfield Museum and Wilder Hall, evidences 
of a renewed interest in scientific study, Richardson and Fayer- 
weather Halls, and further north the Mary Hitchcock Hospital, 
the best equipped cottage hospital in the country. 

For a comprehensive view of all one needs only to climb the 

tower on Observatory 
Hill in the College Park. 
Here may be gained an 
idea of the equipment 
required to educate the 
728 students enrolled last 
year. To the south-east 
lies the new athletic field 
and buildings formerly 
erected for the Agricultu- 
ral College. Half turn- 
ing, one may see the mod- 
ern residences, on " Hon 
eymoon Ridge," homes 
of the new comers among 
the 63 members of the 
faculty. 

Of further growth we 
can only prophecy. Stren- 
uous efforts are being 
made to raise an additional 
endowment of $t, 000,000 
to commemorate the 
one hundredth anniversa- 
ry of Daniel Webster's 
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graduation in 1901. With evidence* of 
bis present efforts before ui, no one can 
doubt but that Dr. Tucker will succeed 
in this new attempt 



The Observatory is seen at the extreme 
left of the accompanying picture. It is 
provided with all necessary instruments, 
including a telescope by Clark, having a 
focal length of 1 2 feet. 

The illustration of Wilson Hall shows 
the building containing the main collection 
of the College Library, numbering about 
85.000 volumes and 20,000 pamphlets, 
with a large accumulation of newspapers 
and manuscripts. It is a fire-proof build- 
ing, constructed after the most approved 
plans of library architecture. It also con- 
tains three attractive and well stocked read- 
ing rooms, for newspapers, magazines and 
reference books, and a large art gallery. 
In its several collections the College 
Library represents the accumulations of a 
century and a quarter. The Library pos- 
sesses over one hundred portraits in oil, a 
good collection of photographs for the 
illustration of art and arch.t-ology, coins, 
curios, etc 




GOING TO THE PARK FOR CLASS DAY EXERCISES. 




AT THE BEMA, CLASS DAY EXERCISES, 1900. 
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Good Government. 

Br A COVTMiHi-nm. 



We of the country are apt to look askance at the great 
scandals which come to light every few days in connection 
with the financial affairs of the greater municipalities. We 
are a trifle pharisakal in our reference to them and thank God 
that our affairs are conducted in a less venal way. We over- 
look that the stealings of the Tweeds of the past and present 
are notorious because of their magnitude and do not realize 
that the peculations of our officials would be on such a small 
scale as not to create a ripple of excitement even when 
suipected. 

Hut it is an open question whether more corruption exists in 
governmental affairs in the country or in the city, just as it is 
an open question whether other forms of vice are more preva- 
lent in one place than the other. 

It is true in both places that the men best fitted for office arc 
seldom chosen, and when chosen their term of office is apt to 
be short through the machinations of the politicians. A really 
honest man is the worst possible politician. He despises the 
tricks of the trade and the people who use them. He shrinks 
from contact with them. He hates their bargains and deals. 
He only asks to be let alone, and is willing to be robbed to a 
marvellous extent if only he be not required to associate with 
the robbers. 

It is a species of culpable self-indulgence on his part, and he 
does not deserve pity. It is all so unnecessary. Honest men 
are in the majority. All they need to do is to exert themselves. 
So it is right that they should suffer under the sense of the 
rottenness that exists around them, which they cannot avoid 
feeling. To remedy this requires action. The public need to 
be aroused to the true signification of these things. 

Now it sees nothing particularly wrong in trading influence 
and support. It calls a man smart who can ride a license 
hobby-horse and a prohibition pony at the same time. The 
fact that a candidate is coquetting with both parties, seeking 
support from both under promises, implied at least, to pursue 
diametrically opposite courses, has come to be considered a 
part of the legitimate methods of conducting a campaign. 

The agreement that Jones who is in no sense a fit candidate, 
but who controls votes, shall stand out of the way for Brown, 
who is of a slightly higher order perhaps, but who is too timid 
to fight it out on the merits of the question, on condition that 
Jones shall be his successor, is one that many people think 
should be recognized as valid. So at the next election Jones 
pops up as the logical candidate, who deserves well of his 
party because he stood aside and prevented a split. He does 
not show one identical reason why he should be elected other 
than this, but he perhaps gets the election, and the good people 
wonder how it comes about that such an incompetent gets all 
the rewards of politics. 

One reason is that honest men don't always work in harmony. 
Each is intent on his own way and fails to distinguish between 
the essentials and non-essentials. Good Deacon Y objects to 
brother Z, because, though he recognizes his worth and ability, 
he has had a difference with him over a matter of church polity. 
He knows that 7. is tar superior to O who is another candidate, 
but personally he prefers Q, who is forced into the field thus 
dividing the opposition to (), who as a natural result is elected. 



Deacon V loudly bemoans the situation, but nevertheless he 
is chiefly responsible for it. There arc lots of V's in the world. 

This paper is written with a purpose. It is a won! to the Y's 
as it were. It is a plea for united action of the best men to 
elect the best men to office. 

Good government demands the sinking of personal spites 
and dislikes ami the concerted action of honest folk to this one 
definite end It calls for the election of sober, temperate men 
to public office, of men who are not carried away by every 
flurry of public opinion, and who will not join actively or pass- 
ively in mob-like attacks on wrongly accused men and women. 
It calls for moral stamina and political honesty. It condemns 
jobbery and corruption, and asks for plain, straightforward re- 
ports of its officers, so that the public may know when and how 
its money is spent. 

It behooves every man, be he of country or city, to take 
notice of the conditions and to place the blame where it 
belongs, and to support the best candidate that is available, 
although he thinks another would be better. To this end 
action is required at home, in the primaries, in the finals and 
everywhere. And there is no better time to begin than this 
very fall. Let the influence of every one go in the right 
direction, and in case the right men are not the nominees let 
us vote for them regardless of party whips and party machines. 

OLD HOME WEEK. 

- 




H. P. DINSMORE FARM. WESTMINSTER WEST. VT. 



Vermont doesn't usually have to take suggestions from any 
one. She is full of 'cm — strictly original and up to date. Rut 
that doesn't prevent her from knowing a good thing when she 
sees it. and she isn't so pig headed as to reject an idea simply 
because some one else thought of it first. And when she does 
adopt an idea she is inclined to carry it through with a rush 
and a vim that makes the originator wonder whether he ever 
did think of it after all. That's the way she will do with the 
Old Home Week, and the Journal and Advertiser is going 
to help her to the best of its ability. As a starter we present a 
little gem of a poem and pictures this month, and shall miss 
our guess if enough interest isn't manifested from now on to 
make our sister across the river exert herself to the utmost to 
keep up with us. 

First we want an original programme for the week. 

Then the best short bit of fiction that relates to the season. 

Then we want a nice little poem, but it must be "dretful" 
good, nothing short of the standard we have set already, will 
be considered. 

Now let's all enthuse and make it a grand success. 
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A Voyage on the Saxonia. 

Bi Mm K. M. Famman. 

Tt* ft«t of ■ uric* of BoecJol Letter* to the Journa) by o West Leb- 
anon lady who haa irone to PanB 'or a ahort ttm« to atnily the Frtnch 
language, sailing from Boston Juj»« 9, on th« SaKODla. a new ateamahtp 
af the Canard Line, and th« Largeat veaacl the Masaachuactta coaat Ku 
aver moo. 

From West Lebanon by the "peanut" to Boston, one fine June 
day, was a pleasant tide. Arrived there, there was a Baedecker 
guide-book of Pari* to be procured ; an exchange to be made of dol- 
lars into pounds and shillings; and last hut not least, a chatelaine bag 
to buy, to replace the non-existent pocket of the lone female who 
was to go to the paradise of pickpockets. Far safer than a pocket it 
has proved, too. 

Toward evening, as the steamer was to sail early the next morning, 
June o. we crossed the ferry to East Boston and reached the wharf. 
The first indication of our nearness to anything nautical was a group 
of blue-shirtcd, blue-capped (tailors in a very merry stale of mind, 
giving each other quite necessary support now and then as they rolled 
toward the wharf. We saw the word "Cunard" in white letters 
across their breasts, and knew they belonged to our ship. 

And there she was, with her big red funnel, the Royal Mail Ship 
Saxonia; six hundred feet in length and nearly fourteen thousand 
tons in weight, she looked every inch and pound of it. She was 
lying patiently by the dock now. with great doors open in her hold, 
where derricks were hoisting in the trunks, four at a time, as they 
continued to do nearly all night. 

The wharf, longer than the big ship itself, and roughly floored and 
roofed like an enormous barn with open sides, was a busy scene. 
Trunks, trunks, trunks without end, not to speak of valises and 
wheels in crates, were arriving constantly, stacked high on wagons 
which were driven right into the building. Sailors were running 
here and there with trucks, and steerage passengers were sitting in 
forlorn groups, tired with the long waiting to have their tickets exam- 
ined. At last the gangways were put up and the crowds began 
slowly, slowly to mount them. By the steerage gangway it was a 
long and tedious crush, for there were seven hundred and fifty; they 
must enter at a certain time, and alone; while my lady of the first or 
second cabin could come in her carriage close to the other gangway, 
at nine or ten o'clock if she chose, enter with no delay; and her 
friends might pass the night with her on board if they wished. 

Once inside everything seemed clean and new, as it ought, indeed, 
since this is the first return trip of the Saxonia to Liverpool. The 
sailors and stewards were exceedingly polite and good natured and 
in a very happy frame of mind, which next day one understood when 
they had returned to their normal sober condition. Rut one caught 
a glimpse of the stewardess and she was decidedly a comfort to look 
upon, in view of possible dreary days to come. Tall and almost 
stately, with a fine figure and with gray hair arranged under a most 
becoming cap, she smiled upon you benignly and ^ou fell in love 
with her at once, blissfully ignorant then of the shillings she would 
charge you for her smiles. Cabin-quarters were found to be decid- 
edly snug, but as you had a whole port-hole to yourself you were 
quite resigned. 

Most of the good byes were said that night and some were heart- 
rending. There was little sleep on board, for the confusion on the 
dock continued long. 

But at last morning came, bright and clear. The last belated 
trunks and bicycles were hauled on board: the passengers were all 
on deck early, leaning over the railing of the ship to have a last look 
at the friends on shore. Beautiful flowers were brought as parting 
gifts, which the receivers waved from time to time during the long 
delay before the ship really started. For at six o'clock all visitors 
were warned off the ship, the gangways taken down and the great 
doors in the hold swung together. And it was not till after seven 
that the little tugs "Confidence " and " Victoria " were made fast to 
the great ship and were ready to start her on her journey. 

The big hoarse whistle sounded: the handkerchiefs waved for the 
hundredth lime already: a few last good-byes were shouted down to 
the surging crowd of friends below; and the R. M. S. Saxonia with 
her British flag flying began her voyage. 

As she moved along the wharf the crowd there rushed to the end 
of the building where they could wave more signals. And so. we 
moved steadily out into the harbor, our eyes fixed on the waving 
handkerchiefs, hats, canes and flags, till they grew indistinct. Then 
the tugs turned the Saxonia slowly about and we were soon out in 
the harbor and could see the wharf no more. 

The faint blue mists hovered over the islands and soon over all the 
shore, and made beautiful effects of color in the morning sunshine. 
The white-breasted sea-gulls circled about us. completing the picture. 

The little tugs even after they had loosed their cables and parted 
company with us, escorted us a little way. as if to show that they were 
big enough to go outside the harbor, too, if they wished. There were 
a few more wavings of good-bye. for several gentlemen had come 
out to go back on the tugs, and then the little steamers made graceful 
circles and turned homeward, and we were really out at sea. 

We were soon out of sight of land, and almost immediately went 
into a fog, which made it cold and very unpleasant on deck fur the 



rest of the day. 
port-hole; a! 
to pierce the 



At night, however, there were fine pictures from my 



port-hole; at first dim and gloomy when the moon was trying vainly 
ie fog, and I could barely sec the white foam slipping down 



the' waves. Later the fog had been left behind us and all was bright 
and serene —so bright that the sky was blue, and the water quietly 
gurgled and eddied in (he broad silver path to the moon. 

The next morning whs indeed a glorious Sunday morning, the sky 
without a cloud andlhe water a brilliant blue, sparkling and dancing in 
the sunshine. The changing color of the water was marvelous to 
hard and ; 



a deep navy blue, but this 



me — sometimes it 
times nearly black, ! 
was peacock blue 

At 10:30 we were called by the gong to the dlning-saloon to 
church, as the stewards all said. Not "Are you going to the ser- 
vice?" but " Are you going to church ?" The table-waiters were the 
ushers, and we sat in the revolving chairs along the sides of the long 
tables, now cleared. The large room was quickly filled ; toward the 
last filed in a long line of the picturesque tars who stood cap in hand. 

The services were opened by the singing of the sea-hymn; 
"Almighty Father, strong to save, whose arm hath bound the rest- 
less wave." The service was simply the church of England form of 
morning prayeT and there was no sermon. 

For on board the Saxonia everything is English. The British lion 
is everywhere, on the writing paper, on the dishes and even crouch- 
ing on our beds at night in the blue and white bed spreads. 

The stewardess was the sole exception to this rule, for she had an 
unmistakable Irish inflection. We noted this next morning, when 
for some strange reason we preferred to breakfast in bed, and her lady- 
ship descended upon us with a laughing "And are ye sure it's not 
la-azy ye are!" 

Thereupon followed several cold, rather rough days, and though 
the Saxonia was fine and steady and the stewards all proudly declared 
her the best ship on the ocean, there were nevertheless several peo- 
ple on board who decided that the sea was more agreeable when 
ga/rd upon from the shore. If one ever got where something ever 
stood still! 

There were many nice people on board, and one made many 
pleasant acquaintances. Minstrel people were in demand of an 
evening in the saloon, and two concerts were given, each with a 
printed program. The last number of each program was the sinking 
by the audience of one stanza of "America" and one of "God Save 
the Queen." The last lime we sang America when we were very 
near Liverpool, it meant more to some of us than ever before. 

Saturday, the 16th. was warm and beautiful, and nearly all were on 
deck and looking bright with expectation for we were to reach 
Queenstown tomorrow '. And we reached land sooner even than we 
expected. At two o'clock Sunday morning we passed Cape Clear, 
when the Saxonia sent up a rocket as a signal. From that point it 
was telegraphed to all parts of the world that we were safe. Truly 
the world is one great family, and the continents clasp hands across 
the seas. 

At four o'clock we were wakened by our steward's cheery voice : 
"Why don't you come up on deck and see the land:" "O my ! " 
was the answer and a very quick toilet was made. Not many cared 
for a moming nap that day. 

Land, real, real land that stood still and didn't wobble or shake or 
roll ! Hills, rocks, cliffs — not yet clear enough in the morning mists 
to be green, but stretching seemingly not far away. And the dear 
sea-gulls were here to meet us and escort us oo our way — flocks and 
crowds of the beautiful silvery things, hovering, soaring, circling, 
never leaving the ship. 

Gradually the coast grew green in the sun-light and we could see 
the hedges which are of sods we were told. Now and then a light- 
house stood boldly out on some overhanging rock, always painted a 
brilliant white, that they may be seen the better. Al the foot of the 
cliffs we saw the surf beat upon the rocks. Often we passed little 
fishing smacks, with their sails a pearly gray or touched with violet 
tints and how one longed to paint them ! 

At seven a. m., we reached Quecnstown, where a little steamer 
came fussing and fuming out, her tiny wheels whirling sometimes 
half out of the water when one of our big ship-waves lifted her high. 
After we had loaded hir with a goodly number of passengers with 
their trunks, she rode the bay in a more dignified manner as if she 
bad recovered her self- resect. 

Here, on the crest of a hill, we saw our first old-world ruin, a pretty 
little roofless church. All day we rode quietly, peacefully, with 
glimpses of the coast now on one side, now on llial, rejoicing in the 
picturesque light-houses and thankful to see again the habitations of 
men. The water, no longer blue, was of an exquisite light green or 
aqua-marine. We were alone no more, for schooners, steamers, 
barks of all sorts abounded. 

We saw the lights of Liverpool before we went to t»cd that night 
and felt the ship at rest. Next morning after breakfast we landed. 
The custom-house officer made one little dab in our bag, clapped a 
label on it, and that was over. 

" All aboard for London ! " and we hurried off to our special Sax- 
onia express, quickly filled with familiar faces. The engine and 
coaches looked like toys compared with those at home, but when 
they started they ran so smoothly that we decided there were some 
things in their favor. 

So we set ofl on our journey across the green fields of 
F-ngland." 
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The New Town Hall and 
Opera House 
AT WOODSTOCK, VT. 

in avtihh 11. surra. AacMffao*! Bmruvm \ t. 

No one who has visited Woodstock. Vl.. can fail to be 
impressed and charmed with the beauty and restfulness of this 
quiet New England Village nestling in the valley of the Otta- 
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qurthee River. The community has characteristics which are 
entirely distinctive and one soon learns to know ami love the 
peaceful streets and roads with their great shady trees ; the park 
with its beautiful maples under which one may sit and rest, the 
picturesque "Inn," the Library, the churches and various resi- 
dences all giving evidence of a quiet and refined taste. 

Woodstock is the seat of Windsor County Court, which 
held its sittings in the old Town Hall building, and it soon 
became evident that the entire structure should be devoted to 
Court purposes and a new and commodious Town Hall erected. 
At the annual meeting held in March, 1899, a resolution was 
adopted authorizing a Committee composed of Hon. William 
K. Johnson. Frank S. Mackenzie. Horace C. Lockwood, George 
M. Rood and William H. Smith, to convey to Windsor County 
the right and title of the Town of Woodstock in the old Town 
Hall and Court House premises, and to procure a site and 



erect thereon a new Town Hall building, a sum of $20,000 
being appropriated for the latter purpose. I'pon the salt- ot 
the old building the Committee set alxnil procuring a site arid 
were fortunate in securing a splendid location by the purchase 
of a lot 80 by 150 feet from the Justin h. Mackenzie place, 
facing south on the park and near the village center. The 
next move was to obtain a proper and appropriate design for 
the proposed building, and with this object in view the Com- 
mittee issued a circular letter asking several Architects to pre- 
sent designs. It was my good lortune lo stumble into what 
was required by the Committee and my design was adopted. 
Working plans and specifications were made, and after a short 
delay in procuring reasonable figures in face of the sharp and 
sudden rise in the price of materials, work was started 
upon the foundation on the 10 th day of August, 1899. 
The general contract was let to Mr. John F. Germain 
of Rutland, who has co operated with the Architect 
and carried out his contract in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. Apart from a short and unavoidable delay attend- 
ant upon the delivery of the four great steel pl.itc 
girders, each weighing about four tons, which carry the 
floor of the Opera House, work has proceeded smoothly 
and without interruption. 

Upon seeing the village anil becoming better ac- 
quainted with its character, 1 felt it to lie my duty as 
an Architect, which word implies Artist — to carry on 
and perpetrate in the new Town House the quiet 
dignified feeling of many of Woodstock's buildings. 
The new structure was therefore designed in the New- 
England Classic style of Architecture, commonly called 
"Colonial. " The plans and illustrations accompany- 
ing this article show clearly the arrangement and style 
of the building which is built of brick with granite 
grade course and red terra cotta trimmings, the roof 
being covered with Pennsylvania black slate having 
ridge and (inials of galvanized iron. 

Passing under a semi circular archway, deeply re- 
cessed and (linked 
by engaged col- 
umns supporting a 
finely moulded en- 
tablature, through 
the heavy oak out- 
side doors with 
their bevelled plate 
glass panels, past 
the double action 
swung vestibule 
doors, which close 
after one has passed 
through, the main 
entrance hall is 
reached. From 
this hall a broad 
stairway passes 
right and left to the 
( >pera House on 
second Moor, while 
immediately ahead are the 
plate glass panelled swung 
doors to the Town Hall 
apartment, which measures 
50 by 62 feet with a seating 
capacity of about 600 per- 
sons. This room has a hard 
Southern pine floor for 
dancing. On either side of 
the entrance hall, reached 
by a door and passage under 
the stairways are ante 
rooms plentifully tuppBei 
with hooks for cloaks. It 
is proposed to use one of 
these apartments as a Select ■ 
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men's room, and of) this is a fire proof vault built of brick, iron 
am) Portland cement, in which may safely be stored the records 
and valuable papers belonging to the Town. The entrance 

hall is finished in cypress, 
with massive stairwork of 
birch ; the woodwork is 
stained a rich oak tone and 
the plaster walls are finished 
in terra cotta relieved with 
a set stencil figure and bor- 
der in blue, hardware on 
doors with electric light 
chandeliers being finished 
in antique copper. The 
effect of this hallway is ex- 
ceeding rich and handsome. 

The natural slope of 
ground towards the rear of 
building gave a fine high 
basement on back end, and 
here a side or stage en- 
trance leads to a hall and 
corridor from which open at 
the left, on entering, a range 
of three dressing rooms 
having lavatory bowl and 
W. C. attached. On the 
right is one of the two heat- 
ing chambers and a large 
dining hall with kitchen, 
etc., while immediately be- 
yond to the front, is the 
other heating chamber, fuel 
store, etc., reached by a 
stair from front hall. In the 
side entrance hall and at the 
end of corridor on each side 
of the building, a stair leads 
to Town Hall floor and to 
stage level, thus giving 
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separate and easy access for 
speakers, performers and 
others from the entrance and 
dressing rooms to Town Hall 
platform and stage. 

Passing up the main stair- 
case one notes theeasy ascent 
gained by use of landings, 
from the second of which, 
on each side opens a mezza- 
nine cloak room, lighted by 
the oval windows seen on 
front of building ; while at 
the third landing level comes 
the great colonial staircase 
window lighting the entire 
hallway. This window with 
its harmonious curves and 
delicate mouldings has a fine 
effect. A single broad flight 
of steps leads from this latter 
landing to the Opera House 
floor level, the main swing 
doors to which are directly 
ahead and those to gallery 
stairways on cither side. 
This apartment has been 
planned as a modern theatre 
or opera house with sloping 
floor, curved seats, sunk 
orchestra, with splendid mod- 
ern drop curtain, scenery and 
stage appointments. The 
plaster walls here have been 
treated in an old rose tint with stenciled ornament in light 
green, the woodwork being enamelled cream white with the 
plastic relief ornaments on proscenium arch and gallery front 
touched out in gold. The acoustics of the room are good and 
from every seat in the house an equally fine view of the stage 
can be obtained. Chairs upholstered on the seat and finished 
to match the decorations have been provided for about 400 
persons on the main floor and 150 in the gallery. 

The building is lighted by electricity and heated by two hot 
air furnaces burning four foot wood, the warmed air being car- 
ried to the several apartments and circulated back to the fur- 
naces through brick flues built in the walls, the entire system 
being controlled by dampers at the registers. 

All the windows are provided with cypress Venetian blinds 
made by the Burlington Venetian Mind Co. The decoration 
and wood finishing has been carried out in an artistic and sat- 
isfactory manner by Louis Martel of Rutland. Scenery is of 
the modern "lashed" type, doing away with the old lime 
"grooves" and was supplied by Sosman & Landis of Chicago 
whose reputation for fine work is well known. The remark- 
ably complete appointments for the Opera House, chairs, 
scenery, carpets and decoration, etc. are due to the generosity 
and public spirit displayed by one of Woodstock's prominent 
men, Mr. Frank S. Mackenzie. 

I cannot close this article without commenting upon the 
pleasant relations 1 have hail during the course of the work 
with the several members of the building Committee of which 
Mr. Johnson is Chairman. I have been assisted by their advice 
in many matters and helped by their co-operation and the 
seconding of my efforts to obtain results, which now achieved 
at the completion of our work, we modestly claim, have given 
the Town of Woodstock, a well arranged, soundly constructed, 
economically built and artistic structure second to none in our 
Stale. 
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The Grand Army Prat at Bethel, Yt , has secured an interesting 
relic of the late war with Spain in the shape of a modern, steel rifled, 
breech-loading gun, which saw service on board the Vi/caya, the 
crack ship of the Spanish fleet, in the running fight off Santiago. July 
3, 1K98. The gun is a six-pounder, made in Pazzola, Spain, in 1896. 

The Viicaya was a beautiful cruiser, the pride of the Spaniards, 
and when lying at anchor in New York harbor a few months before 
hostilities commenced, had the city at her mercy. Hut in actual 




lighting her looks didn't count. The " men behind the guns " on our 
war ships sent her to the bottom. 'ITie gun does not remind one of 
the magnificence of the Vucaya. When received it was rusty from 
lying under salt water and its tnterior was full of Santiago mud and 
sand. It has been painted black, as the Post very properly considered 
that after the present interest had passed no one would take the time 
to keep it in a polished condition. 

The gun is mounted before the Town Hall and eleven large shells 
which the Government sent with it will be piled up near by. 

The oflicers of Daniel 1 jllic Post are W. K. Baker, Commander ; 
Albert Abbott, S. V*. Commander: I )an Stoddard. J. V. Commander; 
P. P. Wynn. g. M.; T. A. Chadwick, Adjt., P. C; Wm. Magivney, 
Surgeon; W.J. Rogers, Chaplin; Austin Gillett, O. D.; C. P. Coy, 
C. G„ P. C; H. Powers. Q. M. Sergeant; Ira (Juimby. Sergeant 
Major, P. C. 

The members are Wm Waldo, Alba Dart, M. N. Kendall. P. C, 
Henry Rice. Amos Leavitt. John Morse, D. M. Clough, Adam Kglin, 
P. C, O Smith, F. J. Hutchms, M. A. Moody. Guy N. Wright. John 
H. Holton. George H. Kimball, P. C, R. Corse, E. C. Rogers, 
M. M Whipple, P. C. 



COL. K1TTREDGE HASKINS. 

Soldier, lawyer, statesman — that in brief is the life history of the 
next Representative from the Kastern District of Vermont. It is the 
same old ladder climbed by so many of our public men. The stem 
training of war made strong men of all who could endure it. It bred 
determination and resource, and no more important qualities are 
required for the foundation of successful lawycrship. Add to this 
careful, technical study of the law and you have the embryo states- 
man, (jive your statesman a term or two in the Legislature, make 
him the presiding officer if you will, and you have prepared him for 
the work of the nation, and have fitted him to restore the State to the 
proud position it formerly oci upied 

Col. Haskins has proved his fitness in all these various trusts, and 
as he goes into his larger field at Washington, we look to him to 
uphold the best traditions of his state, and to stand fast against the 
vicious political method-, prevalent elsewhere and traces of which are 
apparent even here. 

Col. Haskins was born in Dover, Apr. 8, 1836; admitted to the bar 
in 185H; was 1st Lieut Co. I, 16th Regt. Vt Vols ; has been State Rep- 
resentative. Senator, State's Attorney, t'nited States District Attor- 
ney, and Speaker of the House of Representatives at two sessions. 




NOVEL TRANSPORTATION TO NEXT CAMP. 




CLEARING AN ISLAND. 




CLEARING AWAY A SECTION OF A JAM. 



LOG -DRIVING DOWN THE CONNECTICUT IN JUNE. 
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> A LEGEND OF * 

The 
Living Cross 
of 

Lone Glen 
Gulch. 

A Story of Loog Ago. 



Mt C. T. W. 
Wkkt Utism. N. II. 




Lone Glen Gulch is 
situated one-half mile 
north of the pleasant 
and retired village of 
Felchville, Vermont. 

The quiet and peace 
which now reigns su- 
preme and the con- 
tented warbling of the birds, as they build their nests in the 
trees on the hill-slopes, does not .speak to us of the fierce and 
warlike scene* which were enacted when these hills were roamed 
by wild beasts and wilder men. the " Red Men of the Forest. " 

Lone Glen Gulch is the name given to the depression be- 
tween the hills where now winds the smooth and shady road 
over what is sometimes called " Great HilL " 

All that now remains of the once large lake of Lone Glen 
Gulch, which at highest water-mark burst its boundary and 
swept through the valley in one mighty, rushing, roaring thun- 
dering torrent, carrying rocks and trees in its course, is a 
frog-pond which, though having decreased in importance as it 
decreased in size, still retains the name, and serves as a land- 
mark of the legendary site of Lone Glen Lake. 

Nearly overhang- 
ing this pond there 
rises abruptly some 
hundred feet or 
more a picturesque 
and craggy preci- 
pice, the accessible 
portion being fern- 
covered and partial- 
ly hidden by the 
foliage of the trees 
which grow upon its 
border. 

Standing out in 
bold relief 
nearthesum- 
mit of this 
I'l precipice, 
with its 
roots pen- 
g 




.. the 
- ^ ledge, is 
.a single, 
evergreen 
tree, and 
from its 
shape is 
called the 
•' Living 
Cross." 



The legend of this peculiarly formed spruce tree is of a 
young man who lost his life many years ago on the very spot 
from which it springs, and it serves as a living and growing 
monument to his deed of valor in braving the fierce and chill- 
ing winds of the severest wintry weather to warn a distant settle- 
ment of white people of an intended attack by a party of 
Indians. The white people warned in season protected them- 
selves and successfully repulsed their enemies. But how about 
their preserver? After having accomplished his mission he 
started to retrace his steps toward his own cabin, where were 
anxiously awaiting him his widowed mother and young brothers 
and sisters, unprotected from the enraged Indians. Now hip- 
deep in the still deepening drifts, now turning from the fierce 
blast to catch his breath, he stumbled on, on ! 

The dusky mantle of night was rapidly descending, and the 
whirling snow hid from view even the nearest landmarks. 
Although impeded in his progress at every step, he floundered 
forward. He was rapidly leeling warmer, though confused, 
sleepy and bewildered. His way was lost. Summoning all 
his remaining strength he climbed to the highest point to take 
his bearings. 

" Lost, lost, lost, " was the wail which the whistling winds 
shrieked far down the valley and echoed from hill to hill. But 
" saved, saved, saved, " was the thankful cry which the white 
settlement was sending forth, little thinking that their preserver 
was giving his life, that very instant, that they might live. 
Lost to mortality ; saved to immortality ! The following day 
he was found where he had fallen, partially over the edge of 
the cliff on the very spot where, years after, sprang up the 
Tree of the Cross, Nature's tribute to the memory, not of the 
man, but of his kind, unselfish and generous act. 



]u$t Among Ourselves 



Krrors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 
He who would seek for pearls must dive 

Every person has two educations, — one 
'»\ which he receives from others, and one. 

more important, which he gives himself. 

—Gibbon. 

Lost, yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sunset, 
two golden hours, each set with sixty diamond minutes. No 
reward is offered, for they are gone forever. 

—Horace Mann. 

I find the great thing in this world is not so much where we 
stand, as in what direction we are moving. — Holmes. 

I luv a rooster for two things. One is the crow that is in 
him, and the other iz, the spurs that are on him, to bak up 
the crow with. — Josh Billings. 

To be thrown upon one's own resources is to be cast in the 
very lap of fortune ; for our faculties then undergo a develop- 
ment, and display an energy, of which they were previously 
unsusceptible. — B. Franklin. 

Mix brains, then, with your business, if you would succeed, 
as Opie, the painter did with his colors. 

If you can't trust a man for the full amount, let him skip. 
This trying to git an average on honesty has allways bin a 
failure. — Josh Billings. 

Thousands of men go down to their graves in obscurity, 
because they lack the courage to take the first plunge. 

Thar is only one thing that can be sed in favor of titc boots 
— they make a man forget all his other sorrows. 

—Josh Billings. 

" All difficulties come to us like the lion which met Samson ; 
the first time we encounter them they roar and gnash their 
teeth, but once subdued, we find a nest of honey in them." 
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THE FIRST ONE OUT. 




A VERITABLE JUMBO AND THE BABY. 





•THE CAMELS 



GREAT. UNGAINLY CREATURES WITH 
LONG HAIR." 



• THE BOYS ON THE NEXT CAR IN REACH OF THE TALLEST 
ELEPHANT'S TRUNK." 



Row m Arrival and Unloading of the Circus 



Wlll'IM »T 

TlIK I't'tU.INHKH. 




Appeals to tlx small Boy. 



IHonw iiv 
I'lIK .fiM-mxAi. Ahtikt. 



.1TTLE after midnight there Isn't much more sleep 
in store Tor the small boy of the neighborhood, in 
the railroad village where the great show is going 
to exhibit He dores along, giving unusual attention 
to every one of the many whistles of the locomotives in 
the near-by "yard " ami as each long drawn out signal 
is heard he wonders if that isn't the circus train, creeping 
slowly into town. After a little the whistling and cries 
of the trainmen, which on ordinary mornings has no 
effect whatever upon him, makes him feel positive that 
at least one train has arrived and perhaps all of them and he is up 
and out of the house, if his mother will let him. and down the 
street to the vicinity of the station he goes, even while the roosters 
are announcing that the day is about to begin. 

The trains are in There are the doubly long, platform cars of the 
circus, with a long line of white-topped wagons and ca^es of irregu- 
lar shapes, the sleeping cars, and the horse cars, standing out as far 
as the eye can see through the half-light and fog of the summer 
morning. At last, the realization of a boy's delight, the circus has 



come. There are men atop of the elephant and horse cars gi ving orders 
and despite the early hour a small, dense crowd, not all boys by any 
means, is gathered at the crossing to watch every move of the 
unloading. The horses in the cars stamp and rattle impatiently to he 
let loose for the day's work, for even they know that the time for 
action has romt On the tracks the agent of the circus and the yard- 
master are busy telling where the trains are to be moved and there is 
a good deal of shifting about by the engines to get everything in 
exact position fee the unloading. 

Now the circus employees, roustabouts and general workmen 
begin to come stringing along from the sleeping cars at the rear of 
the trains, or tumble out from hammocks slung beneath the heavy 
wagons, some stopping to lace shoes, some with hands in pockets, 
some with whiflletrees on their shoulders. The majority wear slouch 
hats, are coatless and have bronzed and grimy faces. Some are rub- 
bing their eyes and yawning in great shape. One asks " What town 
is this?" showing that they rarely know what place they will wake 
up in next. No two of the men are dressed alike. Some of the men 
are bringing planks and stout wooden horses with which to construct 
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an incline down which the wagons may be run at the end of the train. 
While the workmen bring up these timbers and put them in position 
the crowd increases and some climb up to the openings at the end of 
the horse cars and look in. 

The boys walk down the track by the side of the trains. There is 
the resplendent steam calliope, and a great number of large floats 
and cages, and band wagons, all hid from view by great canvas 
covers, except the gaily painted and gilded wheels. The blue tent 
poles arc strapped to the sides of large wagons closely loaded with 
scats. The growl of the tiger in his blanketed cage and the barking 
of dogs in nearby cages and the stamping and crowding of horses as 
the drivers move among them, putting on the harnesses, all lend 
interest. 

At the crossing ten or twelve men seixe ropes attached to a heavy 
plank arrangement, which rests on rollers on the first car and with a 
sailor's " Yo-heave-yo-ho ! " they pull altogether and drag it forward 
into position on the heavy horses at the end of the train. While this 
is going on, the clown and pony wagons arc removed from beneath 
the larger wagons and trundled out of the way. 

The large, handsome, white work horses troop out of all the cars 
at about the same time and stand in readiness, unattended, grouped 
in nairs all about the crossing. 

Men have come from all directions and the work of unloading the 
great show begins. 

After a few wagons have been taken off a pair of horses draws the 
wagons to the end of the train. The team is hitched to a heavy 
wagon and it is moved easily from car to car. the tongue being guided 
by an experienced man. When the car next the crossing is reached, 
the pair of horses is unhooked and a rope is slipped over a projec- 
tion at the back of the wagon and given a couple of turns around a 
Steel stanchion at the 
side of the car, and 
thus one man easily 
holds the heaviest 
wagon back as it goes 
down the incline at the 
end of the train. The 
horses go at a trot 
down the track after 
the next wagon, whif- 
lletrees flying against 
theties, ropt'sdragging 
and the driver ami his 
assistant on the run 
As soon as one train is 
unloaded, another is 
placed in position at 
the crossing. 

There is a peculiar 
clank and rattle to a 
circus wagon that is 
unlike any other sound 
of the year. 

At the elephant cars, 
the rough, dirty-look- 
ing hide of one of the 
huge beasts is seen, 
crowded up against a 
window, motionless. 
He must be • " whop- 

Kr " for the opening is near the top of the car.but his back cannot 
seen. The doors of the elephant cars are of stout planking on 
hinges at the bottom, ready to form a gangplank when let down. 
At oni- end of the car are bunks on which some sleeper is seen, 
uneasily shifting about in his blankets. 

The ponies arc taken out and hitched temporarily to the nearest 
car. What a lot of them ' — stout, sleek, bright-eyed and <|uiet. The 
boys in charge bring out the harnesses, each for his own team, and 




A PAIR OF HOKSFS DRAWS THE WAGONS TO THE END OF THE TRAIN 



Kut them on In a jiffy. Out come thirty or forty racers from a near- 
y car and are led off. The ponies are hitched up in little groups 
between the cars and when ready the young driver jumps astride the 
fourth or sixth pony and the tittle team moves off to take its own 
wagon to the grounds. Up the track goes the whole cavalcade, the 
little chunks of ponies scampering along over the uneven roadway 
of lies, rails and switches as if they were used to it. the pony drivers 
calling out to some of the attendants with race-horses to "clear the 
way. you no accounts." 

By this time a good many of the domesticated animals of the cir- 
cus have been led out. A sacred ox is tethered to the corner of a 
freight car. Beside him are several camels and dromedaries, great 
ungainly creatures with long hair which in many places looks as if 
it had been nibbled off. On inquiry of a circus man as to which is 
which, the boy finds it is the camel which has two humps. Here is a 
whole geography lesson, far more interesting than his books at 
school. There, too, is a *cbu. a sacred bull, letting out at intervals I 
startling, knotty sound, like the snort of some giant, with his head 
in an empty hogshead. The number of animals which have come 
out of just one car is surprising. 

The small boy has, with his fellows, spotted the elephant car long 
before, and as it is pulled up to the crossing and back again the fleet- 
footed boys follow, for the unloading of the elephants is the best 
part of the show. The elephants are usually taken out of the cars 
at a point nearest the grounds, a little on the quiet, and only a few 
people see them until the parade, but the small boy is omnipresent 

The elephant car rests heavily on its powerful springs as the half 
doxen great beasts within move about. Soon the heavy door is let 
down by ropes from a pulley above and the elephants come forth. 
The boys assembled on the top of a car on the next track, in reach 

of the lallestelephant's 
trunk, are almost the 
only spectators of the 
scene. The elephants 
pick up pieces of waste 
paper, as they stand 
about the car, waiting 
the order to proceed. 
The last one to come 
out. the biggest of 
them all, turns slowly 
about at the command 
of his keeper and with 
his tusks raises the 
heavy plank door into 
position again and 
closes it with a push of 
his head It would 
have taken a good 
many men to do the 
same thing. The 
keepers prod their 
great charges with 
small, sharp steel 
hooks which ihey carry 
in their pockets, and 
start for the grounds, 
and the elephants fol- 
low in along line, their 
hacks rising and falling 
awkwardly, off down the tracks, going around the switch standards as 
naturally as they used to dodge trees in the forests of their nativity. 

There are yet a few wagons to be taken off, but the unloading is 
practically finished. 

It is now only six o'clock in the morning, but it has seemed ever 
so long since the boy got up and when he goes home for a minute he 
finds his mother just getting breakfast and he parades around with 
an air of some superiority, for he has been up for hours. 
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South Strafford, S. B. Buell ft Co. 

Sharon. A. H. Badger. P. M. 

South Royalton. W M.Sargent. P. M. 

Springfield. W. H. Wheeler. 

Taftsvillc, W. H. Brownell. 

Union Village, H. F.. KVench. 

White River Junction. Wilson Bros 
Wilder, Wilson Bros. 
Windsor, E. J. Spaulding. 
Woodstock, Clark's, and Merrill's. 
West Woodstock, Ferris J. Perkins. 
West Fairlee. George S Dudley. 
West Hartford, W. W. Munsell, P. M. 
West Lebanon, Horace French, P. M. 
Westminster, F. R. Chapman. 
Westminster West, W. A. Gorham 
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Golf 



playing and 
r layers, 

Hi the Cliks of IN 

UJocdstock Country Club. 



Mr Ansa M. llA-n.aKi.uiui. 
WoowrrocK. Vt. 









Golf is (he fashionable out door game for young ami old men and 
women, and is almost universally played. The fact that there are 
Coll links in almost every summer resort, and, indeed, in nearly 
every town and city, vouches for its popularity. Ten years ago it 
was hard to find a links, and now it is hard to escape one. 

One great drawback to the more general playing of (he game is (he 
expense. Golf is expensive. Hut if gone into with moderation, it 
may be reduced to a minimum, as in every other sport. 

As compared with other sports, it stands at the head in point of 
refinement, and then it is a fad, and a fad is sure to be more talked 
about, and favorably, and so it is supposed to stand far ahead of other 
and rougher athletic sports. It is not a game for the masses, how- 
ever. I In: fact that both men and women can play the game and do 
it well, of course adds to its popularity. 

The first (hing necessary is (o secure a good ground for (he links, 
and (o get a competent man to lay them out. The land need not be 
entirely level, and ought not to be, for the harder the links, the greater 
the sport. The links of the Woodstock Country Club are laid out 
on a mountain. 

Any number of players may play (he game, and mus( be matched 
against each other, choosing sides. 

» » 

( )ne great mistake made by most amateurs is that of getting too 
many clubs If one gets too many clubs one does not learn to use 
them all properly, and. in learning to use them all, he learns none of 
them well. The number of clubs is unlimited but all that are really 
necessary for ordinary play I shall name here, and tell their uses. 

First there is the driver. This is a wooden club used to drive from 
the teeing ground, — the first stroke to each hole. It is loaded with 
lead, and is the largest of the clubs. Nex( comes (he brassey, a 
wooden club, corresponding (o (he driver, excep( that it is " laid back ' ' 
a little more, and is soled with brass. It is used for " long lies, " that is 
long distances on a level, after the driving off. It is well to have a 
deck which drives from holes, and has an iron head, The mashie is a 
short shafted club, with a long iron head, and is used for lofting the ball 
a short distance. The niblick is a very short headed iron club, much 
curved, and is useful for getting the ball out of a " bad lie, " that is, 
out of a sand bank or long grass or any unu sally indifferent lie. And 
lastly there is (hat short crook necked club known as the putter, which 
is employed in short strokes, when the ball lies on the green, some 
twenty yards or less from the hole. When a player is supplied with 
these clubs, and some of the small white gutta-percha balls, there is 
no reason why, with a reasonable amount of perseverance, he shouldn't 
become a good golfer, but it does need practice. There are golfers 
and golfers. 

• » 

The terms of the game are infinite. It is not necessary to enumer- 
ate them all, and indeed I couldn't do it, but I will give a few, and 
try to explain them. The term " hanging " means the position of the 



ball on a downward slope. And right here I should like to say, that 
first of all you must ge( a good "swing ", That is. don't l>e afraid to 
swing your club in a complete circle over your shoulder, for (hat is 
(he only way to make really good drives. It is well to remember that 
when "addressing" the ball at (he tee, only to graze the earth and 
not dig up a lot of clay by driving your club way into the ground. 
By "addressing" the ball 1 mean the preparatory strokes taken before 
the ball is fairly driven off. The tee is a small mound of earth made 
(o put the ball on at the driving off". This elevates the ball, and thus 
secures a better drive, it is not allowable to tee the I all except at the 
teeing ground. The "approach " is the stroke (ha( (akes (he ball on 



t 




to. 



RALPH M. TEWKSBURY. OF WOODSTOCK. 

Driving 

to the green and in range of the hole. When addressing the ball it 
is well to keep the eye on the ball, and when one has driven not to 
follow the ball with the eye. but let the caddy do that part of the 
business. Thus you see, you keep your (hough(s on (he stroke, and 
do not anticipate the hunting up the ball. This insures a beUer drive. 

The links at Woodstock are owned by the Country Club, and are 
situated on what is known as Mount Peg Through the generosity 
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of some of the members of the club a commodious club house was 
built about a year ago. at a cost of about fi.yo. la it is a large 
club room, handsomely furnished, also lockers for ladies and gentle- 
men, a kitchen and store room, and dressing rooms. A broad veranda 
surrounds the building. 

The course is laid out on a mountain, Mount Peg so called. There 
are nine holes. The club has been in existence five years. There are 
sixty-six members, not all from Woodstock, but nearly all come here 
in the summer, for more or less of the time. The names and resi- 
dences of the members are as follows: 



K. B. Adams. 

E. G. Bailey. 
RogerS Baldwin, 
W. H. Bartlctt.jr., 
Anna M. Batch elder 

F. S. Billings. 
Frederick Billings, 
'.aura Billings, 
Mary M Billings. 
Elizabeth Billings. 
Sybil V. Boynton. 
|. H. Bryson, 

J. I". Bryson, 
W. N. Campbell. 
C. F. Chapman, 
James H. Chapman 
M B Chapman, 
H. P. Clark. 

H. C. Cushing, 
J. 1.. Dana, 

C- 1- 1 una 
E. C. Dana. 
Alice Dewey. 

I. Gertrude l>ewey. 
E D. Faulkner, 
John French, 

W. C. French, Jr., 
W. S. Frenrh, 



St Ix>uis 
New York 
New York 
Chicago 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
St. Louis 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Woodstock 
Phila 
Plaintield 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
New York 
Woodstock 
yuechee 
Uucchee 
Woodstock 
New York 
New York 
Woodstock 



L. A. Johnson, 
H. B. Johnson, 
Maigaret Johnson. 
Mary |ones, 
F. T. Kidder, 
S. E. Kilner, 
H. U. King. 
A. N Logan, 

F. S. McKenrie. 
George E. Mann. 
Arthur K. Mann, 
John N. Marble, 
W. H. Mitchell. 
W. H. H. Moore, 

G. L. Myers, 
W. L. Marshall. 
George W. Merrill. 
Michael A. O'Byrni 
W. D. Parsons. 

F. C. Putnam, 
\jOM E. Porter, 
J. Foster Rhodes. 
C. W. Sabin. 
E. A. Smith, 
Richard Southgatc, 
K. M. Tewksbury, 

H. H. Vail, 
Mary C. Vail, 



Boston 
New York 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
New York 
Stamford 
Woodstock 
WoodsU>ck 
Quechee 
Windsor 
New York 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Washington 
New York 
Woodstock 
t, Savannah 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Chicago 
Boston 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 



T. H. Gee, 
S. A. Goldsmithd. 
Evie Hapgood. 
W. S. Hewitt. 
F R Jewett. 



New York 
New York 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 



Clara Vail. 
S. B. Whitney, 
A. B. Wilder, 
F. W. Wilder, 
F. A. Wilson. 



Woodstock 
Boston 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 



In the winter the club house is closed, except for an occasional 
snow shoe party. In the summer there are many pleasant gatherings. 

The links is cared for by two men, who see to it that the grass is 
kept clipped and everything in good condition. 

» » 

There are two essential qualities to possess if one would become 
an expert at Coif These are a good eye and a good muscle. One 
should devote several hours each day on the links, and, as in other 
things worth doing, perseverance counts for everything. 

It is better to have an opponent when on the links, and it is not 
considered "good form " to start off alone, when there are other 
players directly ahead When one or more players arc ahead of you 
and you wish to drive towards them or past them, it is customary to 
cry " fore, " to warn them. A caddy, the boy who carries the clubs 
and finds the ball, understands from the call "fore," that he is to 
watch the ball and not the player. This rule is frequently disregarded 
by the caddies, and results in innumerable lost ball, and spoils the 
temper of the player, and makes things generally disagreeable. 

And lastly, before going into Golf, learn the rules of the game, 
which arc well defined in Lockyer's and Rutherford's Rules of Golf. 
And learn the rules of etiquette on the links, nor deem them of 
secondary importance, for the golfer is known by his correct form as 
the gentleman is known by his breeding. 

Remember too, that a strong player is the best teacher, and it is a 
privilege to play with such an one. And in this way you not only 
learn how to play Golf, but you learn and digest those little rules of 
etiquette, without which the game loses its most alluring and lancina- 
ting character. 



tbt Uermoiit State fair 

....WILL BE HEED AT.... 

Billings Park, % White River Junction, VL, 

SEPT. II, 12, 13, and 14. 



It's going to be the best Fair seen in the State for years. 
There will be a fine showing of High Bred Horses ami Ponies, and 
as usual, the leading feature of the Fair will be the 

FAST RACING 

by the Crack Trotters of this and other States. 

Thoroughbred Cattle will make a strong showing, and among the 
prize winners shown will t>e the 

FAMOUS BRIARCLIFF FARM HERD, 

the property of a multi millionaire, a member of a New York carpet 
firm, who has established one of the greatest dairy farms in the world 
in Westchester County. New York State, about 30 miles from New 
York city. By special contract, and at a large expense, the finest 
animals of the 200 High Grade Jerseys, comprising the pick of the 
HriarcliH' Farm Herd of 875 Jerseys altogether, can be seen at the 
Fair. BnarclitV Farm is a model dairy farm on a great scale. It 
would take many pages of the Journal to tell why Briarcliri Farm 
Jerseys have become so famous and to describe the wonderful way in 
which the farm is conducted — a dream of Wonderland for the aver- 
age farmer to read, but which even the smallest farmer could follow. 

The product of these Jerseys is sold in eight special stores in New 
York and vicinity, at these prices: milk, 10c. per quart; cream, test- 
ing 50 per cent, butter fat, 60c. ; and butter, 60c. per pound, sold 
mostly to New York clubs. Fine specimens of the butter, cream and 
milk are on exhibition at the Pans Exposition. The Farm and the 
Jcrsevs share alike in the honors received, but while the methods of 
the farm can be attained by any farmer, the primary cause of the 
wonderful results se<-u-?d are the remarkable herd of Jerseys. Come 
and see them at the Fair. 



Oxen, Sheep, Swine and Poultry will be shown in increasing 
numbers. 

Horticultural Hall, in charge of Geo. H. Mass. will have the big- 
gest kind of a display of Plants and Vegetables, Dairy Products and 
Fruits without number. 

The display in Floral Hall will be unusually attractive, and Home- 
made Articles, Needle Work, Embroidery- Ornamental Work, Art 
Work and Cookery and a thousand other things, will please the 
ladies. 

No objectionable features will be allowed to exhibit on the grounds, 
and the prompt order maintained will be the subject of favorable 
comment from everyone. 

An Excellent Hand will furnish Music each day of the Fair. 

Begin to plan now what you will contribute to help make the Fair 
a grand success. Premium lists will soon be ready and can be had 
upon application to 

N. P. WHEELER, Secretary, 

Whitk Rivkr junction, vt. 
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D. L Burnett, HI D., 

PHYSICIAN 
SURGEON, 

Soft!) Royalto*. Utrmo«t. 




JpttUI itlrttloi a*c« It - - - 

DISEASES OF THE EYE 
AND EAR, and the Sdeotiftc 
of GUsm. J* J* J* J> 



Qibbs & QjlKeler, 



1 OF JUNCTION 
AND ST. 



Livery, Feed «»d 



Boarding Stables. 



6«od teams and Careful Drtwrs. 

White River 



Tt mm Pay You 

tO CU.L AT OUS STORE AID EMMIE 
MJR UflCE ASSOHtMEKT OF ... 

UP-TO-DATE 



furniture 




riling ... 

SIDEBOARDS, TABLES, 

FANCY CHAIRS, CHAMBER SUITS, W 

All Price 



d Sprinf.Wiudow Shade*. R«e-, N» 
it S.jnarv«.CIiiMttti'»Cnmag*i<. 
O.. Carta, taay ninmn K . liiiht and W 



THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

WK alull roafcr •porial effort* <n kevp the 
B*it Grod* Ihc market .iff'trd* tn meet 
(he vrnnU ol ilif people. Lariti- i-hipiucntt iii 
N, w <«»»U are Seine rrrri*ed ilmly, quality iixl 
nrLca to cujt purch:i>-*r. Coll and «< tlicm ami 
y>«i will surely l« plcuied. 

H.H.Peck&Co., 



O'Hejlt'e Bltok, 



Win.. BiTer Jmwtloe, Vt. 



Dome 
Cookery. 



Josic'i Cream Cake. Two eggs, well 
beaten, and put into a teacup, then till the 
cup with sweet cream, add one cup white 
sugar, one and two-thirds cups Hour, two 
teaspoons cream tartar, and one of soda. 
Rake quickly in round tins, making two 
thin cakes. Then for the rilling, take one 
cup of boiling milk, and while boiling, stir 
in one egg, one heaping spoonful of flour, 
and one-half cup white sugar, and let them 
boil a few minutes. When cold, spread it 
upon one of the cakes, laying the other 
cake top of it. 

Mrs. I!. A. M., Bethel, Vt. 

Parker House Rolls. Scald one pint 
milk ; when luke warm add one-half cup 
sugar, half a tcaspoonful salt, two table- 
spoonfuls butter, one-half of a yeast cake, 
one and one-half quarts of Hour. Stir it 
together to a stiff batter and set to rise ; let 
rise six hours ; then stir down and let rise 
two hours : then mould and cut into shape, 
and fold over with butter between. Set in 
cool place and let rise two hours Bake in 
moderately hot oven half an hour. 

Mrs. C. A. D., Enfield, N. H. 

Delicious Dessert. Hanover Crackers, 
sugar, nutmeg, whipped cream. Break 
Hanover Crackers in two and moisten well 
with hot water ; place in serving dish and 
cover with whipped cream and sugar, ila- 
vorcd with nutmeg. If nutmeg is not 
liked, maple syrup may be used. This 
makes a quick dessert for busy days. 

Mrs. L. D. W., W. R. Junction, Vt. 

Iced Currants. Fine clusters of cur- 
rants, white of an egg, white sugar. Dip 
the currants in the well beaten white and 
sift the sugar over them. Set in a warm 
place to dry. 

Lemon Ice. Lemons, sugar, whites of 
six eggs. Make a rich sweet lemonade. 
To each quart add the whites of six eggs. 
Freeze. 

Coffee Frappe. Two ounces coffee, six 
ounces loaf sugar, yolks of six eggs, 
one and one-half gills whipped cream. 
Found the fresh roasted coffee in a mor- 
tar, enough to simply crush the berries, 
add the sugar, let it boil; then leave until 
cold, strain it on the yolks of the eggs 
into a double boiler and stir till the custard 
thickens. When quite cold work into it 
the cream; freeze the mixture; then rill a 
mould and keep on ice till time of serving. 

Mrs. B. K., Springfield, Vt. 



liy reason of mechanical difficulties the June 
and July issues are ambined in this, the third 
number, and the time 0/ all subscriptions is e v- 



Dr. Geo. Stephens, 

VETERINARIAN. 



QfftLM ftewt Veterinary 
HoapiUl, North Main 



Our Specially 

Hot Air Heating 



* 
* 
* 
* 

I FJ™ Richmond, Thatcher^ 
« Palace Queen Furnaces 

J and other style*. 

J HII UMb «t CM W«f», rniki, CM. 
J tun >•« 



♦ of rtm description. 

Out or Town Onocpta •» Mail *> 

^ Mi.lirtlrd a n d promptly attended lo, It d>**n't "tat- }p> 

<4f tcr hirt. larjer i*r nmall tin* ointract i».wc tan jttcod <J|t 

1 BILLINGS & MAGOWW, | 

2 Maim Strict, Whiti Hivck Junction. Vt. 9 



HL'Y 



t 



Carriage 
U mbrella 



And take comfort while you 
live — you may not get it in the 
next world. ::::::::::: 

$U5 to $2.00 

Will Buy a Good One. 
♦ ** 

And don't forget that we am 



Tj^Pk show a nice line of 

Ijcrw furni 

^5"- ««0f €wry 



ewry Description. 

Repairing- Neatly and Promptly Done. 



W. L. BUGBEE, 
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Edson & Chadwick, I 




West Lebanon, 
New Hampshire. 



BEST QUALITY 

Groceries. 



In Groceries, as in many other things, it isn't always best to buy the cheapest quality offered. Of 
course there are always some actual bargains to be had, as in our selling Fairbanks' Gold Dust at a 
less price than other dealers can buy at wholesale, but as a general thing, when the average dealer 
offers you an article for what you know is a lower price than usual, look out — there is apt to be some- 
thing wrong about the goods in some way or other. People have this fact brought to mind almost 
daily — perhaps the codfish doesn't have the clear, wholesome taste that that other did, it's a little yel- 
lowish or streaky looking, it even goes through the wooden sides of the box and colors that, — in more 
respects than one you notice that it isn't as good as the kind you used before. It isn't the dealers' 
fault — he may offer such goods for sale because there is a call for a cheap article from some people 
who look only at the cost and never stop to consider how poor it may be. Buying the cheapest goods 
you can find in a day's shopping won't satisfy — not in the long run. 

There's a difference in crackers, in flour, in butter, y_es, and in eggs. There are eggs and eg 



the egg of yesterday looks, feels, measures and weighs like the egg of last month, but there's a slight 
difference in another respect and that difference is worth money. It's so with a good many other 
things, every article in the store perhaps. The difference between the good and the poor is slight to 
the unpracticed discernment, but it's a difference that counts every time. It costs a little more money, 
but it's worth more. 

We sell honest Goods in Groceries. Trade with us and you will see that this is so. We may 
have a cheap line of some article or other, but did you ever notice that we don't push it onto you ? 
We try to sell you a better one, knowing that afterwards you will see the wisdom of the purchase and 
that you will have confidence in our Goods. 

Buy the best, buy of us, remembering that if Goods are not right, we make them right. 

Here are a few good things for your consideration : 



TOASTED BUTTER CRACKERS arc a table delicacy, made of the 
purest materials. After a trial you are likely to prefer them to 
the common cracker, loo in a carton, with a package of Trv 
Me Saltines thrown in 2SC. 



EDSON k CHADWICK'S " OUR BEST " BONE- 
LESS CODFISH is selected with care from 
the best part of the fish. It always gives 

satisfaction . ._ _ 3 Lb. BOX, 50C. 

We sell a 3 Lb. Box of the ordinary kind 
for J5C. 

VAN CAMP'S CONCENTRATED SOUPS, Toma- 
to, Chicken, Bouillon, Vegetable, Mock 
Turtle, Ox Tail, Beef, Consomme. Milli- 
gatawaney, Cream of Celery, Chicken 
(•umbo. Tomato Okra and Clam Chowder 
are helpful to the housewife, being ready 
cooked and prepared, requiring only the 
addition of boiling water. A IOC Can 
makes Soup for six people. 

SAL SODA. 10 Lbs. 25c. 

Why pay double the price to people who 
buy in small quantities and are not able to 
sell at this figure f 

LAUNDRY STARCH. Owing to the sharp 
advance in the starch market, we advise 
an early purchase 4 Lbs., 25c. 




Four Lb. Package FAIRBANKS' GOLD DUST, a standard Soap 

Powder. .. 15c 

Other dealers pay more than this price at wholesale. 

We took advantage of the market when the price was low. 



WISE KINO 

Is a Bread Flour of the first 




OUR BEST 
Is a good All Round Flour. 



DUNHAM'S SHREDDED OOCOANUT is the 
original, standard cocoanut, made from 
perfect, fresh meats, carefully prepared 
and is warranted to keep sweet. 10C. for 
1-4 Lb. Package, 20c. 1-2 Lb., 35c. 1 Lb. 



We are still 
25c. a Doz. 



10 



at 



SMALLEY SQUARE FRUIT JARS, with Light- 
ning Top, arc most excellent for canning. 
They are far more convenient to grasp 
than round jars, and they occupy less 
space when on the shelf, Ask to look at 
them. .- _ Pint, $1.00, Quart, $1.10 

BUG DEATH is sure death to the pests on 
potato, cucumber, squash and other vines, 
currant bushes, etc. It is the only bug 
exterminator which will do the work and 
at the same time benefit the vines. It gives 
our customers general satisfaction. Apply 
dry with a Perfection Shaker. 1 Lb. Pkg., 
1 5C., 3 Lbs., 3 SC., 5 Lbs., SOC., 12 1-2 Lbs., 
$1.00. Perfection Shaker, 65c. 



LARGE MEAT AND VEGETABLE MARKET AT EACH OF OUR STORES. 
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He Can t 
Get In! 
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The Screens were 
made at the Picture 
Frame Store... 

MADE TO TIT AND MADE TO WEAR. 

KKRP OUT THK FLIK5 AND BIOS with rwx) Srr«n<. midoiw 
P.per Huglnc 10 the -when iht P»|*f Han^r w»m» •>*. 

Paper Ranging 

j. j, M COOL TINTS OP BLUE, GREEN, AND 
*^ LIGHTER COLORS. AT .. .. 

T~ Picture Frame Store, 

South Main Street, jt jt White River Junction, Vu 



I DIAMONDS t 



COffWPCT 



Diamond Rings 



ANY SIZE 



jk^ In Tiffany, Belcher or 

DIAMOND V* 



*$» STUDS, LOCKETS, BROOCH PINS, 

A Magnificent Stock of Loose 

or Unmounted Diamonds. 

f^f) In sizes 1-16 Carat. i-8 Carat. 1 4 Carat, w Carat, 
^ .V4 Carat. 1 Carat, up to 1 3-4 Carat and larger. 

fffia. Nice \\ hite Stones, beautifully cut and free from flaw*. We 
}j£r can mount these up in any way desired on shorty 



Let us help you in selecting and give you the 
benefit of our expert knowledge. 



* 
* 
* 
* 
* 



4, Boole Brothers, X 

WHITE RIVER JUNCTION. VBJtriONT. 



FOR j>» 



Furniture, 
Carpets, 
Mattings, 



Etc.? 



If so, it will pay you to get my 
prices before buying. 



s 




National Bank of ^ 
White River Junction, 



flmhoiiztd C^pitdl, $200,000. PjW tn, 



[jt> Kkckivkk Accounts ok Corih>ratiok8, 

MERCHANTS ANI» INOIVUJLALS. 



Sale Deposit Boxes tor Reasonable Rental. 



fib Call and Inspect Our Facilities for Doing Your 
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I am longing for New England 

And the haunts of other days ; 
For the green and shady woodland. 

With its winding, devious ways, 
For the meadows and the uplands. 

For the rivers and the rills ; 
I am longing for the homeland, 

I am homesick for the hills. 



Bright the visions that come thronging 

In the sunny summer time, 
While glad voices haunt me ever 

Like an old familiar rhyme : 
Sweet the dreams, but sad the waking 

Which my heart with longing fills, 
For the homeland of New Kngland 

For the everlasting hills. 



homesick for the hills. 

Oicrmi'DK Paff fflM Vaugsix. 

I.MMAXOX. X. It. 



Oh the magic of the hill-tops 

At the birth-hour of the day ! 
Half their wondrous changing beauty 

Ten nor brush can e'er portray : 
But when Memory paints the picture 

Every pulse with rapture thrills, 
For " from glory unto glory" 

Is the sunrise on the hills. 



Oh the quiet of the hill-tops 

When the day is nearly done. 
And the purple twilight shadows 

Fold them softly one by one ! 
Then the peace that o'er me stealing 

All my heart's wild passion stills, 
Seems a blessed benediction. 

Seems the " Amen " o( the hills. 



Bright the skies may smile above me, 

Sweet the flowers may bud and blow. 
But they cannot still my longings 

For the things of long ago. 
For I crave New England's breezes 

And the laughter of her rills, 
I am longing for the homeland, 

1 am homesick for the hills. 



PUBLISH KD HY CUMMINUS Tilt PRINTER, WHITE RIVKR JUNCTION. VERMONT 
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Out of Style ! 

ARE MANY OF THE 
PICTURES THAT 
USED TO PLEASE. 



IF YOU CAR E TO 
SEE SOME j»> 




pictures Chat Are In Style 



CALL AND LOOK OVER THE 



AT 
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Yesterday was the great National Holiday, the French 
Fourth. There was no mighty ringing of bells and I heard 
very few fire-crackers even in the day time. There was noth- 
ing to disturb the night's rest. Evidently the city is not 
owned by the small boys even one day in the year. All the 
stores were closed all day and even the post-offices ; and the 
omnibuses did not run their regular routes, but were only 
used, as were the cabs, to take people to some place along 
the line of march of the troops, and there to stay, so that 
those inside and on top could see. 

Flags everywhere in greater profusion than you can possi- 
bly imagine ; large ones singly, over a store or at a window, 
smaller ones bunched in fives on a wall or a post here and 
there. At the Place of the Star, where twelve long broad 
streets and avenues radiate in all directions, the scene was 
brilliant High posts were erected as high as telegraph posts 
on each side of the head of avenues, and each post bore a 
flag four or five feet long. 

In the center of this great place stands the Arch of Triumph. 
It is of a gray stone and can be seen for a very long distance, 
because it stands on high ground and because some of the 
streets that lead from it run a long way without a bend. 

There were balloon ascensions by day and fire works by 
night, and there were free performances at the Opera House 
and all the best theaters. There were sack races and races of 
all sorts in every little side street both that day and the next, 
( Sunday, mind you ). There were Punch and Judy shows, 
there were women who whirled on stilts to the music of hand 
organs, there were merry-go- rounds which had sprung up 
over night and great swings likewise, all going at once. 

The great spectacle of the day was the grand annual review 
of the army by the President of the Republic. This was 
held in the Bois de Boulogne. It was three o'clock. It 
lasted only a quarter of an hour but so great were the crowds 
that it was impossible to get anywhere near without hiring a 
cab at a fabulous price. I walked to where I could see the 
manoeuvres in the distance, but could distinguish little more 
than the glittering of the helmets in the sun and the marching 
to and fro. But it was interesting to be where I was, for there 
were such crowds everywhere. As one passed along the walks 
one saw so many stands for refreshments, chiefly beer, (but 
never do I see a drunken man), also bread and sausages, 
bread and cheese, bread and beer, cakes and beer, (never any 
butter, alas ! ). They have soda with no cream, and often 
without ice, and when you find ice cream you pay two cents 
for two teaspoonfuls and they give it to you on something like 
a wine-glass with a flat top and no spoon. You can imagine 
the process. But there in the park there were mostly beer 
and fruit stands, and the fruit was mostly cherries. 

When I reached the point where I could sec the field, there 
was a line of spectators drawn up on each side of the roadway 
and a dense crowd behind them. I took my place in the lino 
and waited for the soldiers to pass. It was slightly warm, you 
may imagine, and you didn't want to put everybody's eyes 
out with your parasol in the constant jostle, and the sun — but 
you didn't care for once if you were hot and if you did spoil 
your collar — it was the 14th of July and you were going to 
see it or die. 



By and by the troops approached, infantry only on this 
road. The men marched well, but didn't look very handsome 
being very near copper-color from tan and heat But the offi- 
cers' horses were fine and how they danced. The crowd 
cheered and cheered and waved hats and canes and news- 
papers and made so much hubbub that the horses were very 
much excited and it was fun to watch them and their riders. 

The troops were on their way to the Arch of Triumph, 
where crowds of people were waiting to see the President 
pass with his escort. I wanted to see that too, — he was going 
through the park by another road— so I started back. The 
music struck up and the grand-daughter of Maj. Carr had no 
difficulty in keeping step on the sidewalk and in keeping up 
with the troops. (She wasn't the only woman who did it 
either). 

Arrived at the Arch, I saw the horsemen with their red and 
blue coats, their immaculate white trousers, belts and gloves, 
their bright brass helmets with red pompons atop, their horse 
tails behind, (there may be a prettier word, but that's what they 
look like). And after all I did not get near enough to see the 
President himself in his carriage. I was disappointed, but I 
had seen a good deal. The crowds lined the streets and 
thronged the squares all the afternoon ; crowds so persistent 
that the only way they could be kept back was by keeping 
horsemen in front of them. 

At night the principal buildings were outlined by lines of 
tiny gas jets. Here and there flamed a great R. F. , the letters 
•tend for French Republic. Some of the less important streets 
were almost roofed over with festoons of bunting and of red, 
white and blue paper, and with strings of Chinese lanterns. 
In the parks and along the streets the trees hung full of lan- 
terns which looked like big oranges. Venetian lanterns they 
all call them, and they were everywhere the same, perfect paper 
globes of a deep yellow color. The effect was so pretty. The 
many colored Chinese lanterns were seen, but never on the 
trees. Twined about the Arch of Triumph and festoons across 
some of the principal streets were ropes of artificial laurel, and 
white flowers. The flowers each contained an electric light. 
There were festoons, too, of what looked at night like flowers 
of silver; and from these festoons hung here and there great 
bouquets of flowers of various delicate colors— pink, blue, vio- 
let, yellow, all with the electric light in the center and all nest- 
ling among green leaves. 

It was not only the beauty of the illuminations that one en- 
joyed but it was also the gay people and their doings. I was 
told that this night of all the year there is no caste— people all 
make friends and all are like one family. The great crowds 
were perfectly orderly, quiet and good - natured. 

That evening our party visited one of the very many dances 
which were held on the streets or in the squares that night, 
(and the next) free for the people. We went to the one in 
front of the great Exchange building. The military music was 
fine, and the long steps crowded with lookers-on while on the 
clean, smooth stone pavement they were dancing the Lanciers, 
pretty girls and good looking men, dancing quietly and grace- 
fully. As we came away we saw a gentleman in fine dress, 
silk hat, etc dancing in the middle of the street with his lady. 
The street was as clean as a floor. As we passed along I saw 
a line of young men and women, six or eight perhaps, each 
holding on the one in front by coat-tail or skirt — fairly hopping 
skipping through the street toward some ball. A friend called 
my attention to it and said that "on this night and tomorrow 
night" that would not be remarked upon as improper, but it 
would not be done at any other time without censure. 
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Barnard had been hoping to entertain even a greater crowd 
than did she upon that memorable day of June 17, 1875, when 
•o many came from all points of the compass to do honor to 
her centennial, some of those from abroad expecting that the 
little town would that day be eaten out. But when a sufficient 
number of basketsful were taken up after the feast to feed yet 
another multitude, people began to realize something of the 
resources of the place. 

Great, therefore, was everybody's disappointment upon 
jumping out of bed at four o'clock in the morning of August 
16, 1900, to find it raining — not a good smart downpour, as 
though it might get through sometime, but just a gentle sizzle 
sozzle as though it might go on forever. 

However, we kept on praying for "more light" and at nine 
o'clock the clouds lifted, and putting on our best bib and 
tucker we hitched up old Dobbin and started to see the sights, 
and the old horse being a good one, for a veteran, at ten-thirty 
landed us at the Silver Lake Hotel, that grand old house 
which for so many years has been famous for its clean beds, 
finely laid tables and absence of rum. 




SILVER LAKE HOUSE. 

Wal, Josiah and I and old Dobbin had just arrived in front 
of the hotel when the music for the day, Dewey's Cornet 
Band, struck up " Marching thro' Georgia" and was loudly 
encored by the city folks stopping there and others who had 
come down from the numerous cottages around the lake, and 
they kept pretty middlin' busy till twelve o'clock. This band, 
by the way, will some day rival "Susies " band that youv'e 
heerd in Boston. 

As I was savin', at twelve the procession started for the pic- 
nic ground, headed by Marshall H. A. Wood, and the band 
was followed by the few remaining representatives of the great 
number who went from the county in their country's cause. 
Among the number we noticed Peter Riley and I'arker At- 
wood, as standard bearers, the others being Gilman, Chase, 
Coughlin, Savage, Crowell, Campbell, Chamberlin, Hewitt, 
Rhodes, West and Bruce. Upon arrival at the head 
of the lake there was music by the band and prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Fairbanks, when dinner was announced. 

By this time people from a distance, who had been detained 
by the rain were arriving so that by two o'clock a large num- 
ber were present. 



In the grand stand were the commanding figures of Has- 
kins, Henry and Tinkham and the more diminutive but not 
less distinguished form of Gen. Grout and Josiah and I was 
both of us surprised, for most all shows advertise three-fourths 
more than they give, but sure enough there they stood, or 
mebbe they was sittin', and I nudged my neighbor to ask her 
if she knew which was which and which was tother. 

Well we found a good seat in the crook of an old tree so's 
to be ready to take notes, and the first speaker was Mr. Has- 
kins as per the program. And the first thing be told us we 
knew before, and that always gives one a comfortable feeling, 
you don't realize your inferiority, so to speak, so much, you 
know. Well, he said he had come twenty miles (and that 
isn't very far, if he'd had old Dobbin ahead of him), to find 
the center of the universe. 

Now Moses Cheney had demonstrated this long ago in his 
argument that Barnard should be the place for the bank in- 
stead of Royalton, and every school-boy has heard that if you 
start from here, due north is the great city of Montreal, east 
Portland, south New York and west Chicago. In fact he 
said, you can start from this point, Barnard, and go anywhere. 

But Mr. Haskins didn't tell how this same modern Moses 
when representing the town, argued as a reason that the State- 
house be located here, the health of its people, that in point 
of fact, when one got tired of living he must remove to some 
less healthy town. And this same Moses lived here until he 
was an old man and finally went off to the land of the Dako- 
tas, to the land of Hiawatha, and there he died. 

But I forget I am recording the speeches of great men, not 
mine, and let me see, where did I leave off? If Moses, by 
the way, had remained here he might have been alive today. 
But Mr. Haskins said had he known there would have been 
so many women — well, mebbe he said so many fokes — he 
shouldn't dassed tcr come, for he'd got an idee this gathering 
was just a kind of a camp-fire — a few soldiers that meet and 
tell stories, sing songs, crack jokes and mebbe, snap lies. 

He gave kindly greeting to the old soldiers who went forth 
in the prime of life like the children of Israel, in defense of 
their flag, of their country and their country's honor. There 
had been the wrong teaching that the power and sovereignty 
of state were greater than allegiance to the general govern- 
ment, and from this departure from right came on the great 
civil war, the few veterans being the surviving representatives 
of the 3.000,000 who gave up all for their country's sake. 

Mr. Haskins' entire address was listened to with rapt atten- 
tion as were also those of Gen. Grout and Judge Henry. 

Mr. Grout gave an outline of the history of our country and 
reviewed Stark's campaign, the battle of Bennington, and 
told us that the real battle-ground was in New York, instead 
of the site of the monument at Bennington. I have not space 
to give his talk in full but it was fraught with interest and he 
■aid in conclusion that Henry was anxious to tell some stories, 
but Mr. Henry refuted the charge saying "Why I never tell 
stories — it's dangerous," finally admitting that he might pos- 
sibly at some time or other have told one or two, whereupon 
he told several of the anecdotes for which he is famous. 

He began by saying that the president might do very wall 
in his present capacity as president of the day but evidently 
he would be a poor caterer, inasmuch as at all big dinners, 
the soup being a light article of diet, was served first and the 
■olid meats after, while in this instance the meats were served 
first and the soup ( himself ; last but everybody was agreed 
that soup after all was a very nutritious diet. 

Mr. Henry gave as a reason for his being here that "By 
gosh, I was invited first. Gilman invited me a long time ago 
up at Newport to be one of the speakers of the day here." 

Once on a time in a country town a young lady had died 
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and when the bearers were chosen, an old friend at some dis- 
tance was invited to participate in the rites, but as he did not 
arrive in proper season, another was substituted in his place. 
However at the last moment he put in an appearance and 
when apprised by the conductor that because of the lateness 
of his arrival, Mr. so and so would act as bearer he replied : 
"Wal by gosh I'm goin' to be the bearer myself for 1 was 
invited nrst, " and Mr. Henry claimed the honor of being 
invited first and for that reason " by gosh, he was going to 
speak," and we were all glad that he happened to be invited 
first for he then told the story of the Irishman's dilemma. 

Mike McFinigan looked sorely troubled as he sat bolt 
upright against a tree. " What's the matter, Mike," asked 
the captain. " Oh! " says Mike, " I'm in a dilemma." " A 
dilemma! How? What do you mean?" "Ah!" says 
Mike, drawing a long breath, " I don't know what ter do — 
ain't that a dilemma? " " Why yes, but what's the trouble?" 
" Why, you see Tim Flanergan bate me a dollar that I 
couldn 1 1 swaller an egg whole, an I did it and now what to do 
I don' know. If I squirm around the dom thing 'II break and 
the shell will cut me insides all ter paces, an if 1 kape still, 
Holy Mither of Moses, the dom thing 'II hatch out a Shang- 
hai rooster and he will ate me up — Och ! 'tis a dilemma I'm 
in, shure ! ' ' 

A great admirer of the workings ol the telephone was tell- 
ing his friend, an incredulous country bumpkin, of its great 
probabilities and possibilities as well, and being anxious to 
have him talk through it he said, " We'll call up your wife," 
which he did and then directing him to apply his mouth so, 
and talk in an ordinary tone, he awaited results, which were 
really astonishing to himself. The usual "Hello!" and 
"yes," followed and "Is that you, Hannah?" when light- 
ning struck the 'phone throwing him far across the room. 
Rising and pulling himself together he calmly remarked, 
"Yes, Oh, yes, that's Hannah all right!" and he now believes 
that the telephone is perfectly natural to life. 

This concluded Mr. Henry's stories for in point of fact he 



was n't feeling first rate himself, or at least he said to his wife 
the evening before, "John Adams is dead and Thomas Jeffer- 
son is dead, the great men are all dying off, and Alice, 
I don't feel very well myself. " 

Mr. Henry reviewed the war and gave a beautiful tribute to 
woman and the part she took in that grievous time, portray- 
ing her in the still watches of the night, praying for husband 
and son. for friend and foe. 

Hon. O. M. Tinkham of Pomfret followed with a few 
remarks which we were not able to hear but which we learn 
were in part at least, his usual characteristic and pleasant allu- 
sions to his friend Abraham Lincoln. 

Politics were well let alone for the day, which exemplified 
the good taste of the speakers. 

At the business meeting the following officers were elected : 
John Gilman, President; E. C. H^gar, Vice President; P. F. 
Riley, Secretary; H. N. Bruce, Treasurer. 

A vote of thanks to the committee for building a speakers' 
stand was taken. 

The committee elected were : Barnard, H. A. Wood, P. F. 
Riley, G. H. Kelley ; Rochester, Henry Chaffee; Stockbridge, 
O. M. Harrington; Bethel, M. M. Whipple; Woodstock, 
George Perry ; Hartford, Henry H. Peck ; Sharon, C. E. 
Willey ; Rovalton, Cvrus Howard ; Bridgewater, N. C. Baker; 
Hartland, L. J. M. Marcy ; Pomfret. H. N. Bruce; West 
Windsor, W. H. Ralph ; Randolph, J. E. Eldredge ; Tun- 
bridge, H. R. Hagnar. 

The steamers and row boats upon the lake were busy through 
the day and fruit venders and caterers of all kinds were in evi- 
dence. 

A large number remained in the evening for the annual hop 
in Cushing's pavilion, all going home by the light of the moon 
and with a full realization that Barnard is a good place in which 
to live and a " boss " place to hold a Soldiers' Reunion. 

Josiah and I both hope they '11 come again next year. 
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In these days of vivid interest in all that pertains to our Colonial 
history, it may not be inopportune to consider our local association 
with Queen Anne's War. The war was declared by England 
against France in 1703. 

The principal causes for the declaration were three in number. 

First, France's support of the claims of James Edward to the Eng- 
lish crown against his half sister. Anne Stuart James Edward was 
fourteen at this time. He was the son of James II by his second 
wife, Mary Beatrice D'Este of Modcna. Italy. 

Second, the attempt of Louis XIV to place his grandson Philip of 
Anjon on the Spanish throne, thereby threatening to disturb the bal- 
ance of power in Europe. 

Third, Claims of the French King to certain privileges in America. 

Queen Anne, in whose behalf England declared war, was at this 
time in her thirty-ninth year. She was James Second's daughter by 
the marriage with an English wife, Anne Hyde. Her husband was 
Prince George of Denmark. Parliament had settled the succession 
upon her, and failing heirs, upon Sophia of Bohemia. 

Fortunately for a portion of the English settlements in New Eng- 
land, just prior to this war, the French Governor of Canada bad con- 
cluded a treaty of peace with the Five Nations. Owing to this com- 
pact, during the war that followed. New York was protected from the 
norrors of an Indian outbreak, but the fury of the storm burst on the 
feeble settlements of New Hampshire and Massachusetts. Vermont 
at this time was simply a highway for contending forces of Indians, 
their allies or foes, and always a preferred hunting ground. 

The expedition against Deerfield, Mass., was organized in Canada. 

In outlining, briefly, the story of attack, the school-children are 
kept in view. The facts and quotations given are from Sheldon's 
History of Deerfield. The dates are old style. 

The expedition was commanded by Hertel De Rouville, an officer 
of the line, who had won renown in preceding wars. He was assisted 
by one of his brothers The force consisted of two hundred French, 
and one hundred and forty Indians, part French Mohawks, or Macquas 
of Caghnawaga, probably in civilized dress, and part Eastern Indians, 
in native costume. 

Sheldon states that these French and Indian raids, when not purely 
for plunder, were for religious or political effect. In this attack of 
1704. the special pretext, under cover of the war in Europe was to 
pacify and please the Abenaki, who had been enemies of the Eng- 
lish and whose alliance the Canadian Governor, Vaudreuil, wished 
to retain. " Governor de Vaudreuil writes to the war minister at 
Paris. Nov. 14. 1703. that he should send a strong party against the 
English in the spring, were it only to break up the measures the Eng- 
lish might be adopting to induce the Abenaquis to conclude peace?' 

And again, one year later, Nov. 17th, 1704, " We had the honor to 
report to you last year, My Lord, the reasons which had obliged us 
to embroil the English with the Ahenakis, and the heavy blow which 
with that view, we caused Sieur de Beaobassin to strike. Shortly 
after he had retired, the English having killed some of these Indians, 
they sent us word of it, and at the same time demanded assistance. 
This obliged us, My Lord, to send thither Sieur de Rouville. an offi- 
cer of the line, with nearly two hundred men. who attacked a fort, in 
which, according to the report of all the prisoners, there were more 
than 100 men under arms. They took more than one hundred and 
fifty prisoners, including men and women, and retreated, having lost 
only three men and some twenty wounded." 

" Vaudreuil commends de Rouville, and asks his promotion, com- 
placently adding. " Sieur de Rouville's party, My Lord, has accom- 
plished everything expected of it, for independent of the capture of a 
fort, it showed the Abenakis that they could truly rely on our prom- 
ises, and this is what they told me at Montreal on the 13th of June, 
when they came to thank me.' Thus this representative of a Chris- 



tian nation, sent an army through the wilderness, not to fight an 
English force but to surprise and butcher the settlers of an 
plantation three hundred miles away, merely to keep on good 1 
with a savage tribe and gratify his own ambition. It was an act of 
hardly less than cold-blooded murder.'' 

Deerfield, at this time, was one of the most northern settlements 
on the Connecticut river, and therefore greatly exposed to Indian 
raids. It had already sustained several attacks, one in 1675, and four 
subsequent ones from 1693 to 1696. 

There was a fort built for its defense, and the Council had sent a 
detail of twenty soldiers there to aid the citizens. 

The winter wore away peaceably, and as the days lengthened, the 
people felt less apprehensive of an attack. 

The minister. Rev. John Williams, never felt at ease. He says 1 
" I set apart a day of prayer, to ask of God, either to spare, and save 
us from the hands of our enemies, or prepare us to sanctify and 
honor him in what way soever he should come forth towards us. 
The pieces of Scripture from whence we were entertained were Gen. 
XXXII, 10, 11. Deliver me, 1 pray thee, from the hand of my 
brother, from the hand of Esau, for 1 fear him lest he will come and 
smite me, and the mother with the children." 

" The route of the invaders was probably up the Sorcl river and 
Lake Champlain, and hy French river over the Green Mountains and 
down the Connecticut nver." 

The force was provided with moccasins and snow-shoes, and there 
was an extra supply for the prisoners. Provisions were carried on 
sleds, some of which were drawn by dogs. The Indians supplied 
the forco with game killed on the journey, but all were suffering for 
food when Deerfield was reached. The winter had been a long. 



cold one and the snow was deep. 

On reaching the mouth of West river the dogs, sleds, and a 
guard were left at that point. 

On reaching the bluff overlooking North Meadows, near Deerfield, 
the force halted, deposited their packs, put on their war paint, and 
sent runners toward the fort. This was the evening of February 36. 

One readily recalls that this was an age of superstition. The black 
shadow of witchcraft enveloped the land. Sheldon says that " for 
two or three evenings previous to Feb. 29, 1704 a new topic of super- 
natural interest had been added to the usual stock. Ominous sounds 
had been heard in the night, and says Rev. Solomon Stoddard, "the 
people were strangely amazed by a trampling noise around the fort 
as if it were beset by Indians." The older men recalled similar 
omens before the outbreak of Philip's war. There were two hun- 
dred and sixty-eight inhabitants, the eldest being Widow Allison, 
eighty four, and the youngest John French, four weeks old, a son of 
Deacon French. There were in addition, the twenty soldiers, and 
two guests from Hatfield, two hundred and ninety-one souls in all. 

When day-light faded, the homes were lighted by the great fires on 
the hearth, pine knots bring thrown on the huge logs for illuminating 
purposes. The supper was simple, bean porridge or hasty pudding 
and milk, eaten from wooden Iwwls with horn or pewter spoons. 

A portion of Scripture was read, and the goodman of the house 
offered prayer. In the warmest nook by the hearth, sat grandam, 
clad in a red flannel gown and white linen cap, tending the cradle 
while she knits. 

At the great wheel as befitted the queen of the home, the goodwife 
presided, her short gown of linsey-woolsey over a red petticoat, 
picturesque in the firelight as she steps back and forth at her task, 
casting the eye of an expert at her girls busy over the flax-wheels 
where the household linen is in preparation and anon encouraging 
the children, who arc taught that idleness is a sin, and who are till' 
the quills for tomorrow's weaving. 

Before dawn on the morning of the 29th, the blow fell. 
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The Indians scaled the fort on the deep snow drifts, and surprised 
the force. 

The story of the fight cannot be given in this article, but something 
of interest relating to the captives may be told. 

When the Indians burst into Mr. Williams' home, he seized his pis- 
tol from the curtain over his bed and pointing at the leader pulled 
the trigger. The pistol missed fire. He was seized and bound. His 
slave woman, Parthena, his infant daughter, six weeks old, his son 
and namesake, John, Jr., six years old, were slain on his door step. 
He and his remaining family were hurried away later, captives, in the 
gray dawning of February 29th. 

All of the captives were taken to the church previous to the march. 
This church was built about 1682. 

There were one hundred and twelve prisoners in all. Seventeen 
of the Deerfield homes were in flames, and forty-nine of the people 
were slain, including those who pursued the Indians in the Meadow. 

The men in the Uenoni Stebbins house made one of the bravest 
rights on record, and were not captured. The Indians had no desire 
to fight in the open, and were withdrawing already when the first 
relief arrived, thirty men on horseback from towns to the southward, 
attracted by the burning buildings. 

Mrs. Williams, then in her fortieth year, unable to keep up with the 
march was slain by her captor at Green river. The pursuing party 
from Deerfield recovered her body, and she was buried in the Deer- 
field graveyard. In 1SS6 a granite monument was erected on the 
spot where she felt. Her maiden name was Eunice Mather. She 
was a niece of Rev. Increase Mather, sixth president of Harvard Col- 
lege. Her eldest son, Eliezer, was fortunately away from Deerfield, 
at school ; two of her little ones were already slain and six children 
with her husband were captives. 

At West river the forces recovered their sledges and provisions. 
At Williams river Mr. Williams was permitted to gather his (lock 
about him and preach to them, trying, doubtless, to console both 
their hearts and his own. This was on March 5th, and it was here 
that the Indians requested the prisoners to sine "one of Zion's 
songs," which they did. The river was named Williams, in com- 
memoration of the event. March Hth the party reached the White 
river, and here the force divided, the larger part going up White 
river to Canada. 

The St. Francis, or Abenaki Indians went up the Connecticut, car- 
rying with other captives, Mr. Williams' son Stephen, then a lad of 
ten years. Mr. Williams was carried over the Green Mountains by 
the Caghnawaga Indians, whose route is believed to have been up 
White river from this point. Mr. Williams and many others of the 
captives were redeemed by Governor Dudley of Massachusetts in 
1706; but Eunice Williams, seven years old at the captivity was never 
redeemed. On one pretext or another claiming at one time, that 
"she was as dear as their own hearts," the Indians refused all ran- 
som for her. A few years later she married Amrusus, an Indian, and 
after her father's death, visited Deerfield, but refused to return to 
civilized life. She was a convert to the Roman Catholic faith. Her 
husband was one of the Caghnawaga tribe. She lived ninety years. 

There is a Memorial II. ill in Deerfield, where everything illustra- 
tive of town history is preserved. Among other articles is a little shoe 
worn by one of the captive children to Canada, and on the return trip. 
Among the articles carried away from Mr. Williams' house was a 
silver cup. In time it was given to Eunice Williams. In 1732 it was 
given by her to her brother Warham, who was only four at the time 
of the capture. The cup came down the line of Warham's lineal 
descendants to his grandson, Chas. R. Williams, once Governor of 
Vermont. The cup bears the following inscriptions: — 
Feb. 29, E. W. Obt 1st March, 1703-4. June 10, 1732, E. W. to W.W. 

There are other inscriptions of a later date. The cup is still in the 
family of Warham Williams' descendants. 

The treaty of Utrecht in 1713 concluded the war; that war which 
on the continent of Europe brought success to the English arms; and 
wealth and ■ ducal coronet to brave Jack Churchill who led the 
Queen's forces; when France ceded to England, Newfoundland, 
Hudson's Bay, and the Island of St. Christopher, and l.ouis Four- 
teenth agTeed no longer to maintain the cause of James Edward who 
now assumed the name of Chevalier St. George. 




CHARLES T. WILDER PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 

Dartmouth's new physical laboratory, known as the Charles T. 
Wilder physical laboratory, is a substantial and handsome brick 
structure, four stories in height. The main building is one hundred 
and seven feet long by fifty-eight wide, and the ell in the rear has 
dimensions of thirty-five by fifty feet. 

It stands on the slope or the hill running up to the observatory, 
faces College street, and is a little to the right of Rollins chapel. 

The brick walls are relieved by granite trimmings and are sur- 
mounted by a terra cotta and copper cornice. The front entrance is 
below an ornamental granite arch. The hallway is high and broad 
and paneled in oak, and the stairway is finished in quartered oak. 
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THE LATE CHARLES T. WILDER OF WELLESLEY HILLS. MASS. 

In the basement are a workroom, dynamo room, and an electrical 
and magnetic laboratory. The first floor contains a large physical 
lecture room with a seating capacity of two hundred and fifty, better 
appointed than any other lecture room in the college, a recitation 
room for astronomy, electrical laboratory, a division room, an appa- 
ratus room, and on cither side of the stairway a convenient office for 
the use of the instructors whose duties are in the building. 

On the second floor is a large laboratory for beginners, two stories 
in height with a gallery for the use of spectators ; a small laboratory 
for advanced work, a room for optics, and other rooms for acoustics, 
apparatus, photo-metric work, and a smaller seminar room. 

The third floor has some quarters well equipped for photographic 
work, a concave grating and spectroscope room, two offices for 
instructors and several small apartments for apparatus. 

There are two wells extending from the top to the bottom of the 
building, one for gravity experiments and the other occupied by an 
elevator. The building is heated by steam, lighted by electricity, is 
well ventilated and very airy. Altogether it is the most efficient 
laboratory which the college possesses. 

It is used by the departments of physics and astronomy. The cost 
was about $ 200,000, the funds coming from the late Charles T. Wilder. 




ON THE WILLIAMS RIVER. 
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$ummer S cenes 

• Along tftt • 

Central Uermom Railway, 

• Ch< Popular » 

Green mountain Route. 





TbJj picture will re 
an «KpcrMnc*. T* 
stick* for holding 
U wood -strewn 



will recall the Joy* and dl»romforu of rump IHr and binding to nil v*ho ha»e enjoyed audi 
The clean-cut Uric* of the briat Indicate that th< I* a fast and safe aailrr. The placing; of 
ng the pail of coffee and the huitdinu of the tin* wa* hut tin- **i*rh of a moment u* the thorn 
The thin, evcr.tdilltmg atmike of the flnr seem* a trine d vcomthing for the moment. 



The tleepv vil- 
lage with cnun'li 
spire beyond the 
tree* ana the quiet 
walrT of the pond 
looks familiar. 

It i* in the Win. 
iKjski valley, ami 
is an artist* studs . 




A GOOD CATCH. 

This very handsome string of plump, 
r/a rnrr Mark baa* i« on* of hundred" 
taken' daily from Lake Cbiimpl&ia and 
■ ■ther noted rishinj; water* of the State. 
To the true angler there t*> no In-tler 
sport than the hooking and landing of 
a boas. The rod must be -kilfully han- 
dled tr> guard against hU swift, \igor< 
ous rushes to avoid t apture, until tired, 
or the line may part unexpected)** 




ON THE WRONG SIDE. 
To the rity hov*, unlamiliar with the In* and nuts ot farm 
Ufc, the very evident protest of this row mar teem unusual 
for no docile an animal A wry vignrorj* kick mav finally 
induee them to Abandon the attempt until they dtftcoter the 
cause of the trouble. 
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OUT FOR A ROW ON THE LAMOILLE RIVER. 




BATHERS AT LAKE CHAMPLAlN. 




These children have been lined up to have their p kin re taken The two u<* in advance ot 
the <>thrr*> remirvH our of the huh -bonneted, m«rh patched pair in the sketch entitled, " What 
are the wild waves laying, titter " The voungstcrs and aoine grown people no doubt have a 
lovely time on this broad, sandy beach at Mallet'* flay. Lake Champlain. 




A SUMMER HOME ON THE LAKE SHORE. 
Jutt soch a view aa one often tee* when the tti irorr passe* near shore 
In making a landing The labor nf clearing away brush, tree* and atones 
H w ell repaid by tW r»-mloit taken there by the owner and his friends 
who Mnt < rut from town to spend a few day* with him. 



These line half-tone picture* are from th* " Summer Homes " bonk, which it issued each year by the Central Vermont Railway, and which should be In the hands of 
every plcnanre seeker. A copy of the brochure will be moiled on receipt of 4 cts. foe pottage, on application to T H Hon ley, N. E. P. A., 194 Washingtnn St., Boston. 




THE THREE KIDS AT A SUMMER RESORT AT WINDSOR. 
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Some years ago while a Junior at college. I was. on account of cer- 
tain indiscretions, given leave by the faculty to absent myself from 
the classic halls during the winter term. Anticipating that the notice 
of my suspension would be sent to my parents and not wishing them 
to feel any unnecessary alarm, 1 hastened home on the old safe plea 
that my eyes bad given out and must be rested. In due course of 
time the communication from the faculty arrived and which, unfor- 
tunately, I neglected to turn over to the proper recipients. 

With the letter safe in my pocket, 1 now announced my intention 
to teach a winter school, arguing that as my eyes were weak it would 
be better to leave off hard study for a time. I had little trouble in 
rinding a school and finally decided to take the Dothan district. In 
arriving at my decision I was moved not so much by the advantages 
of Dothan over any other settlement as by the very decided and 
apparent charms of the daughter of the first committee-man. Now 
Mabel Thacher was none of your buxom country lasses, but a fair, 
lissom girl suited far better for the company of a well bred and 
refined college man than to the country bumpkins of the district. 

As I walked from my boarding place over to the school that first 
Monday morning my thoughts continually reverted to my fair Diana, 
but once at the school I discovered that life was not one grand sweet 
song. It had been the long established custom in the district to initi- 
ate a new master with fitting ceremonies and no courtesy was neg- 
lected in my own case. The cover to my desk had been carefully 
nailed down and the back legs of my chair all but sawed through. 

Having devoted more time to physical than to mental exercise in 
my college course. 1 had learned self-control and putting on the best 
face possible awaited further developments. I had not long to 
wait. Each day had its new surprise. The door was nailed, 
molasses spread on my chair, the stove pipe and chimney stuffed 
with wet hay, red pepper thrown on the stove. Discipline in the 
school was running from bad to worse with no open outbreaks until 
finally at the end of the first month the committee cautioned me that 
unless improvement was shown they felt it their duty to secure a 
competent man 

The worst offender was Albert Wood, a stocky built young man 
of my own age and quite as evidently smitten with the charms of 
Miss Mabel. In fact it was current talk in the neighborhood that the 
elder Wood had an understanding with Mr. Thacher that in due 
time the two farms should l>e united by the marriage of the young 
people. It thus came about that Albert and I were rivals. Mrs. 
Thacher had been educated at a neighltoring academy and with 
higher education looked forward to a fine match for her daughter so 
that in some sense she looked upon me with favor. 

The fact that I had been warned by the committee was rumored 
round the neighborhood over Sunday and an outbreak on Monday 
was imminent. On the contrary, the order was especially good dur- 
ing the forenoon and not till recess in the afternoon was there any 
admonition of impending trouble. As recess was announced a sig- 
nificant look passed from Wood to the other boys and each taking 
his sled went out to coast. At the end of the play time the bell was 
rung and the pupils excepting Albert and two or three of the larger 
boys trooped in. A second time the bell was rung and still no boys. 
Paying no further attention to their absence I called out the classes 
and continued our work. At the end of the first recitation the boys 
appeared, Wood bringing up the rear. Allowing the others to pass 
in I stopped htm at the door and asked him why they waited beyond 
the allotted time, "Wanted to slide," was his answer. Feeling that 
stringent measures were urgent I told him he might finish the after- 
noon and term sliding. "I guess not," he replied, attempting to 
push by, " I propose to get what schooling there is agoing." Then, 
as 1 obstructed his way through the door he seised hold upon me and 
we began the hardest set to I ever took part ia. For a few minutes 
I had my doubts as to whether I was to teach any more school there. 
Then breaking away by chance I struck him hard and full knocking 
him backward* down the step and into the snow. Staggered ana 
stunned by the blow he started once more for the door, then sudden- 
ly turned and made his way home. 

Returning to the school room and calling up the remaining delin- 
quents I announced that if they were ready to comply with school 
rules and do for the remainder of the term without recess well and 
good, otherwise they too might leave. 



From that day on we had perfect discipline. Wood went to work 
on the farm and beyond an oft asserted intention to get even, made 
no trouble. On Friday evenings most of the young people were in the 
habit of attending the village sinking school. On these occasions, as 
on other evenings I devoted my time to my college studies, endeav- 
oring so far as possible to keep up in my work and prepare for the 
spring examinations. Just as invariably did Albert drive our Mabel 
down to the village. 

The last day of school came and on the same evening the singing 
class was to disband with the production of a cantata. It was a 
great occasion, the social event of the season for the country folk. 
On the previous Sunday I had seen Miss Thacher at meeting and 
had her reluctant consent to accompany me to the concert. Reluc- 
tant, I say, because as she explained she had been attending the class 
all winter with Wood and he would naturally expect her to accom- 
pany him on this occasion. Overcoming her objections with such 
sophistical arguments as I was capable of adducing, I sent word to 
the village livery to reserve their best turnout for me. 

Beginning Wednesday it rained for nearly two days, washing away 
the last traces of snow and leav ing the road one long stretch of mud. 

Friday evening the clouds cleared away, the moon shone in full 
brilliancy and everything pointed to a happy ending of my career as 
school -master in Dothan. In the early evening we set out, no word 
having been sent Albert as to any change from usual conditions. 
My companion though evidently somewhat uneasy in mind was cer- 
tainly entrancing and my own spirits as I thought of my erstwhile 
rival were in full accord with the evening. 

Everything was as happy as a wedding bell, as the story books tell 
it, until a sudden plunge of the horse and a cry of dismay from 
Mabel brought me to my normal senses. So captivated had I been 
with her appearance and talk that I had failed to watch my horse and 
had inadvertently driven into a clay quagmire. Now almost instant- 
ly the carriage sank in to the hubs, the horse floundered and fell, 
breaking the shafts and confusion reigned. 

At this juncture our friend Albert drove by with a not over cordial 
"good evening." Driving on a few steps he stopped and all 
signs of anger absent from his face hastened with a long board from 
the fence to help us out. Kven as Mabel walked along the plank I 
noticed how ungallant he was, offering no help and leaving her to 
leap up the bank alone. 

Then his purpose became evident. Before 1 had time to step 
down from the buggy he had snatched up the board. " Better stay 
and watch the moon," he suggested, as he helped the girl into the 
team, " I will send up someone to help the horse out ;" and driving 
off with my maiden by his side who offered no word of consolation, 
he left me to my thoughts. Help soon arrived and I was extricated 
from my predicament, but I was in no mood for a cantata. Leaving 
my trunk to be forwarded me I took the first train out of town. 

«•••*•• 

In June I received a written invitation, plainly the work of my for- 
mer pupil, inviting me to be present on the occasion of the marriage 
of Miss Mabel Thacher to Mr. Albert Wood. 
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WHY A BRILLIANT WRITER NEVER 
MATURED. 

In order to secure complete and reliable service in giving Journal 
readers the illustrated events of the Valley, the Publisher is arrang- 
ing with an able writer in most town* to contribute the more impor- 
tant current events and the best literary material obtainable. When 
this is accomplished each number of the Journal will contain more of 
general interest than ever. To show the difficulty encountered, 
however, in getting a current event contributor in at least one place, 
the following tetter is appended. Life in that Vermont town is so 
quiet that with the exception of an event which the writer appealed 
to embodies in his letter of reply, nothing has happened there in 
sixty-four years. He is a descriptive writer of no small ability, 
despite his lack of material to work on, all l 1 
the unexpected will I 



To the Publisher of the Inter-State Journal: 

The trouble about "special correspondence" here is this : nothing 
ever happens here j that is to say, it is an txtremtly quiet locality. 
I was born in the house I now occupy in i8w. Have traveled 
around the country some in the time but still I've been here enough 
to know that in the sixty-four years since then, a few street dog-fights 
between transient dogs passing through the place have been about the 
only excitements of the locality. However, one Saturday evening 
about ten years ago there was a rumpus between two of the most 
respectable citirena (?) of the place, at the post-office store. It arose 
during an argument about the comparative merits of some horses I 
think. I was not present but was informed of the affair by some of 
my friends here. One of the parties, as I remember it, brought into 
use the butt of a ten-cent whip, while the other grabbed a wooden 
stick doing duty there at the time as a fire-poker. No blood was 
ahed, but the flow of loud and abusive language was described as 
terrible in the extreme. Indeed, parties knowing of each occasion 
declared without reserve that in that respect it dwarfed the battle of 
Gettysburg, although it lasted not more than ten minutes while the 
great battle lasted three days. Well, after the fight, — the only one 
here in the sixty-four years, — I went to work and wrote up an 
account of it for the Springville "Clarion," expecting fame and 
renown in consequence as a " local correspondent." But, alas ! the 
"principals" got wind of my sketch and one of them went to the 
office, and by threats and entreaties had it suppressed and all my 
hopes and expectations went for nothing. ( „ MM 

HOW THE PICTURES WERE "TOOK." 

The five thousand readers of the Journal who admired the strong 
kindly features of the old farmer and his motherly wife on the cover 
of the Midsummer number, will be interested in the story of how the 
pictures were " took. " For these elderly people very apparently are 
not of the kind that seek to have their names and faces appear in 
public places. 'T was a matter of regret to their many friends that 
they could never be induced to "set" for their portraits. But they 
were too modest and retiring for such things and had always success- 
fully dodged the kodak fiend. The best guard is sometimes beaten 
down, however, and the day and hour came last spring, when a 
friend of the family, a lady, visited the farm with a camera. 

The old gentleman did not surrender easily. He took to a back 
field for the day to hoe corn, and never once got in front of the 
"infernal machine," until just as the carriage drove away at night, 
when his innate courtesy drove him in to say goodbye. Had he 
known that the camera was still ready to shoot, instead of being 
stowed away under the seat we fear his reputation for politeness 
would have been smirched, but he came all unsuspecting like a lamb 
to the slaughter, and unconsciously struck the very pose above all 
others that an artist would wish. 

Had the photographer been other than a lady no doubt conscience 
would have intervened and prevented taking such an unfair advan- 
tage of the old gentleman. But that was n't the end of her treachery 
for lo and behold, she sent the picture to an editor, and he, yielding 
to her wiles, published it and spread it abroad throughout the land 
in the most successful journalistic venture that Vermont ever knew. 
What the old gentlemen thinks about it all has not been reported, 
i it may not be reportable. 



HOW THE JOURNALS SOLD. 

The Journal is doing well. This in reply to the occasional ques- 
tion of some interested reader. It is receiving solid support. The 
subscription list is steadily growing larger and the number of single 
copies sold at the news stands of the larger villages and the post- 
offices or stores of even the smallest and most retired places is sur- 
prisingly large. The single copy sales have exceeded expectations 
and these were by no means modest. The new monthly Is a seller. 
At many news stands its sales are more than twice as large as those 
of the most popular New York magazines selling at the same price. 
And this in towns where the Journal already has from seventy to 
one hundred and fifty subscribers. Competition has been distanced. 
Journal sales exceed all others, magazines of many years standing, 
and of acknowledged excellence. And this has been accomplished 
in three issues. The reason is that although there are hundreds of 
more pretentious monthlies, the Inter-State Journal Is the only 
one which closely and continuously reflects the home life of the 
dwellers between the granite hills of N 
Mountain range of Vermont. 



The Journal has had a slight handicap. Its irregularity of publi- 
cation. It is issued from a printing house handling a very considera- 
ble business. The many large printing orders have had to have the 
right of way. This inconvenience had to be put up with while the 
new monthly was finding whether or no it would be favorably received 
and accorded a place in the homes of the valley. This point being 
now decidedly answered in the affirmative, the mechanical difficulties 
are soon to be properly surmounted and each issue will appear at a 
stated time. This is absolutely necessary for complete success and 
the publisher has been aware of it from the first. A number of new 
trimmings for improving the Journal's general appearance are now 
in preparation and some arc in this issue. A fine new heading is one, 
with artistic and graceful curves in letter and ribbon, which has a 
pleasing, solid and somewhat well-to-do appearance, speaking well 
of the contents which, arrayed within, will further satisfy each reader. 
The second is the wire stitching, which takes the place of laborious 
hand sewing, and is done by a little machine, which seems almost 
intelligent, reeling off an inch of wire from a spool, forming a staple 
and driving and clinching it, quicker than the eye can follow and 
making numberless thousands without a stop, if need be. 

The Journal is going to become a fine monthly when all the plana 
mature. They are being perfected as rapidly as possible. Nothing 
will be overlooked in the endeavor to keep the magazine up to the 
highest possible standard and to furnish the most for the money. 
The publisher has received many compliments on the Journal's fine 
appearance and many have said it couldn't possibly be better. 
Thank you. The limit of excellence, as the publisher sees it. Is not 
yet reached. But we are on the right track anil the start has exceeded 
anythingon record. Lend a hand and success will attend our every 
effort. The co-operation of reader and publisher will make a win- 
ning combination. If you are not a subscriber, 50 cents will bring 
you the Journal for twelve issues. 

AN INCIDENT OF A RACE MEETING. 

As attention is turning to the fairs and horse trots of the coming 
fall the following incident in which a late local horseman figured will 
not be without interest. It was at a race meeting at Plattsburg. 
The first day opened with rain falling dismally and the track was 
already heavy with mud. The races were postponed till the next 
day. That night in the hotel, with many devotees of the sport pres- 
ent our horseman stepped up to the Judge, a man prominent in 
racing circles, and said loudly, "See here, Judge, it's a shame to let 
a horse trot on such a track as we will have tomorrow, in all this mud 
and rain. — you give me first money and 1 'II put out" The crowd 
roared at this rather novel proposition, while the astounded Judge 
scored Mr. B roundly for advocating such methods. When he had 
finished Mr B. said, turning on his heel, "That's all right Judge, 
that's all right, but you won't make anything out of this race, not a 
cent, sir, not a cent." And that was the way of it. The next day 
Mr. B.'s horses took first and second moneys and Mr. B. averred that 
at the hotel that night the Judge took him aside and told him that the 
next time he came to Platwburg to let him know. He would like to 
have a talk with him. 

♦ ¥ 

Can you write a story? Can you write • reminiscence for this 
page ? You are invited to try. Our first original story, A Vermont 
School-Master, comes out in this issue. We want others. There will 
be remuneration according to the excellence of the material. 
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Our Boston Cetter. 



More and more as the seasons go by, does 
August become the month of exodus for the 
city dweller You will find them scattered 
from the sands of Cape Cod to the mountain 
breezes of Blomidon. A friend of mine said to 
me. ns we sat on the piazra of his seashore 
collage the other evening in the moonlight, 
with the breeze blowing in our faces and the 
twinkling light on Billingsgate Island in the 
distance. " 1 can leave my business in August 
as well as not. The ' boy* ' can attend to 
everything that there is to be done." It is 
good that it is so. There is nothing lost to 
anyone and we come home refreshed and 
strengthened for a vigorous winter campaign 
Dut for those of us who remain at home there 
is no lack of outdoor recreation. The reserva- 
tions of the Metropolitan Park Commission at 
Nantasket and Revere accommodate an unlim- 
ited number of people. On a Saturday after- 
noon or Sunday at Revere there are thousands 
of men, women and children. The magnificent 
Metropolitan bath-house at Revere accommo- 
dates on a busy Saturday afternoon or Sunday, 
often, 5.000 or 6,000 people. The largest day 
so far, counted up to something like 7. too peo- 
ple. I wish that space permitted mc to give 
you a description of this finely appointed bath- 
ing pavilion. Perhaps, for those who have 
never visited the place, a few words of common- 
ilace detail as to the method of taking a bath 
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Palace Queen Furnaces * 
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SIDEBOARDS, TABLES, 

CHAMBER SUITS, 

All Prices. 



FANCY CHAIRS, 

i» P«tteto«. 



COUCHES and MORRIS CHAIRS, 

M»ttr»se> and Spring*,Winili>w ^luules, Kup, 
Meltlngi, Art Sqaine, Children'" Carriegw, 
New On Cart*, ewy running, litctit and 
lifting. t-'Ail*rtakiug Goods. 



Refrigerators, 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

TT7E •hull rnak* apeeial effort* to keep the 
W Bc*.t t»*»r»d* the Din^rt afford* (n meet 

til* WAiltS Of the pCOplr. L«r|r/t: ftbipUvcnU of 

New Goods arc being T«-HYed djily.qunJttyarul 
pritT-» to •nit purcltiuer. Call and *e« them and 
yt>u wiJl lurely be pleaded. 

H.H.Peck&Co., 




the front entrance, you purchase a ticket of the 
attendant, which will be 25 cents if you have 
no suit of your own, in which case it will be 20 
cents. Passing on, you are handed a suit and 
a generous Turkish towel, both of them exquis- 
itely clean, having been washed and dried and 
sterilized. You are also given a key contain- 
ing the number of your locker, hung on a rub- 
ber ring. Passing on through a turnstile, you 
deliver up your ticket to the attendant and then 
you are given an opportunity, if you desire, to 
check your valuables. A large envelope U fur- 
nished you in which you deposit them, seal it 
up carefully and write your name across it at 
the place provided for that purpose. Then you 
•re given a check for it and on your return from 
the bath you will be required to sign your name 
in a book. This will be compared with your 
signature on the envelope and, if they aeree, 
you deliver up your check and receive back 
your property. 

You now hunt up your locker, with the aid of 
the attendant. There are something like 1800 
' of them, counting both the men's and women's 
I side. After having invested yourself in your 
I bathing suit, you stretch the rubber ring over 
' your head, leaving the key of your locker hang- 
ing around ymr neck, and go in for a swim 
. On your return, just inside the entrance you will 
1 find shower baths of both warm and cold water 
At Revere Beach this year there isan entirely 
new wrinkle which is given the rather novel title 
of " Loop the Loop." It is nothing more or 
less than the old roller coaster which has been 
in vogue for many years at beach rcsorls, with 
the addition of an iron framework inside of 
which the car mnkea a complete circle in the air. 
leaving you at one instant of time with feet up 
and head down. When starting on the slide 
you come down a steep incline and the momen- 
tum carries you completely nround the loop 
To paraphrase Abraham Lincoln's remark. "Fur 
anyone who likes that sort of thing. I should 
think that would be just about the sort of thing 
they would like." 

For those who desire a pleasant sail, I would 
recommend the steamer Cape Ann for Glouces- 
ter. This is an exceedingly pleasant trip, pass- 
ing down the North Shore, past Manchester-by- 
the-Sea and Magnolia, passing the Reef of Nor- 
man's Woe, sung about by Longfellow, and the 
sail up the harbor into Gloucester is very pic- 
turesque. 

Next month I will tell you about the Fair we 
are to have in October in 
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Our Dried Beef. 

Some dealers have tried to cut into 
our trade on Dried Beef, but we are 
still in the lead We have just pur- 
chased an expensive machine for cut- 
ting and we are now pleasing our 
trade more than ever as we slice it nice 
and thin, just as every housewife 
wants it We take care to trim and 
slice it properly. 



Bon Ami is the greatest window 
cleaner on record. That 's what it is 
made for, to dean windows. It will 
do it easily and in a way that will 
surprise. Housekeepers say it is the 
nicest thing for the purpose. It is a 
marvel how well an inexperienced 
person can clean any number of win- 
dows. Dampen a cloth and wipe 
across the cake of Bon Ami, apply 
to window and then rub it off with a 
dry cloth. It comes off readily and 
the dirt comes with it. That's all 
there is to it. You don't even need 
warm water, but it leaves the glass 
beautifully clean. 10c. a cake. 



A Medallion Portrait for 25c. 

We don't believe much in prize 
schemes to create a demand for a 
line of goods. Most people want 
the worth of their money in the goods 
they are buying. But the great firm 
of Armour & Co. wish to call atten- 
tion in an honorable way to their very 
superior line of soaps. Save your 
Armour wrappers until you have ten 
of one kind or assort ed kinds, cut 
out the word "Armour" and send 
to them with 25 cents and a good 
photograph and they will send you a 
superb medallion portrait, enlarged 
from the photograph. The Armours 
are one of the greatest concerns in 
this country and can afford to make 
such an offer. There isn't anything 
cheap about it, except the cost 

These are the soaps : Armour's 
Floating White Soap, for the toilet, 
Armour's Tar Soap for the work- 
man, Armour's Borax Soap for the 
laundry, and Armour's Washing 
Powder, in a one pound package. 
5 cents for any one. 

You should see one of the medal- 
lions at our ! 



Tea and Coffee. 

If you are not using our Teas and 
Coffees get free samples. We know 
of no better way of convincing you 
that we can give you more value for 
your money in these Goods than by 
having you test tha Goods on your 
own table. 

The wise woman profits not only 
by her own experience but by the 
experience of others. When so 
many of your friends are using our 
superior Teas and Coffees why not 
come to us for your needs in this 
line? 



Flour. 

Bear in mind that we buy at this 
season of the year enough Flour of 
last year's wheat crop to last us until 
the new wheat is old enough to be 
good. Dealers who buy in small 
quantities are not able to supply their 
trade with old wheat and many a 
housekeeper complains of the flour 



after its arrival, if His 

asc. 

I6C. lb. 



NEW CLOVER HONEY, from one of the best apiaries in Vermont. 
This is not a product of sugar-fed bees. It is strictly pure. 20c. lb. 

MANHATTAN DRIP SYRUP. For the table. Delicious. Quart 
can, 12c 

CHOICE EXTRA QUALITY PINEAPPLE in if lb. tins, ripened and 
packed where grown. When opened will be found cut into neat 
cubes, fresh, soft and nice, ready for sauce. This is better than 
attempting to select a pineapple yourself, which you know must 
have been picked very green and ripened 
ripe at all - - - 

NEW DOUBLE CREAM CHEESE, 

ALPHA SALAD CREAM, a fine salad without oil. Supersedes the 
dressing made by the most expert housekeeper. In attractive 
bottle, 20C. 

RELIABLE, SELF RAISING, PREPARED FLOUR, for making bis- 
cuit, cake and pastry. Anybody can make good biscuits with 
it. Always ready. Mix with milk is all you need to do. 3 lb. 
package, 20c. 

100 TOASTED BUTTER CRACKERS in neat carton. You may like 
them better than the common kind 2Sc. 

VIOLET TOMATO KETCHUP. Worth more than we ask, Sc. a bottle. 

WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE made by Skilton, Foote & Co. lust 
like stealing to get it at this price _ 10c. a bottle. 

ncr package I5c., 2 for 25c. 

single lb. Sc., * lbs. 25c. 



RAISINS, 



BEST COOKING SODA in bulk,. 



BOILED ODER in quart Mason Jars 2SC. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER, _ i9C. lb. 

BEST PREPARED MUSTARD, full pint bottk 10c. 

BULK PICKLES, made by Skilton, Foote & Co., 10c. qt., 3 qt, 2SC. 

PICKLING VINEGAR. White Wine pickling vinegar is guaranteed 
to keep the pickles _ J0C. a gallon. 

COFFEE. ._ _ _ Slb.caovOC 

ARK SOAP. 12 cakes 2Sc. 



GOLD DUST WASHING POWDER. Sold at a less price than others 
can buy 4 lbs. lie. 

SAL SODA. 10 lbs. 25c. Try this for cleaning and cleansing. 

AMMONIA. _ _ J pint bottle 25c. 

BLUEING. quart bottle 10c., 3 for 25c. 

WITCH HAZEL Full pints, 20C. 

SM ALLEY FRUIT JARS. This is the time for preserving and pick- 
ling. These improved jars have square sides that you can hold 
on to when opening. Also better to pack away than usual kind. 
Lightning top Plnls $1.00 a dozen. Quarts $1.10. 

EPSON SALTS 



TUMBLERS. 
TOILET PAPER. 



5C. a lb., 6 lbs. 25C. 

One dozen good, large ones, 25c. 
.. Three large packages fbr 25c. 



PI0P STICKS all complete, sold anywhere else for 10c. our price SC. 



200 good Match Safes Given Away to Legal Voters or their Wives. 
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Short Line Boston and 
New England to Mom- 
real and other Canadian 
points. Rates as low 
as any other road 

9*9 

New and Handsome 
Vesttbuled Coachea, 
and Pullman'a most 
modern Parlor and 
Sleeping; Cars on all 
through trains. 

999 

Quick Time and Sure 
Connections can be 
relied upon. 

999 

For Full Information aa 
to Ratea, Routea, etc. 
call on any ticket 
agent, or at Company's 
offices. 



300 Washington street, Boston, mass., 
353 Broadway, new fork, 

Or address 

S. W. CUMMINGS, 

Antral Paswaorr Hater. 

St. Albans, Ut. 
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How Women May Earn a 
Living lir Ways. 

CACH way safe and sure and out of 
■*™ usual grooves. Suitable for women 
in any state, "shut-ins" or home-keepers. 
Written by Mrs. M. L. Conklin, organ- 
izer. National W. C. T. U., fifty cents 
postpaid, or circulars of this and other 
ram books not found in book stores for 
te, stamp. 

A. W. RIDEOUT, 

7 Saint Paul St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE JUSTIN S. MORRILL MAUSOLEUM AT STRAFFORD, VT. 
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IN BLUEBERRY TIME. A Poem. • 

DELILAH HOPKINS HAS NEWS. A Character Sketch. • • • 
THE JUSTIN S. MORRILL MAUSOLEUM. Illustrated. 
THE ROBBERY AT TINKHAM'S. In Four Chapters. Illustrated. 
EXPERIENCES OF A VERMONT BALLOONIST. Illustrated. 
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The Other Fellow 

Marks down his remnants 
after you have done your buying. 

fierc is a 
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of Tall trade. 

locts., now 8 c»s. dbl. roll, 
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was 30 cts. , now 20 cts. dbl. roll. 

OVER 30 PATTERNS MARKED DOWN. 
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The Picture Frame Store, 
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ALL IN THE BEAUTIFUL SUNSHINY WEATHER 

DOWN IN THE FIELD WHERE THE BLUEBERRIES GROW, 
WANDER THE LADS AND THE LASSES TOGETHER. 
MERRILY SINGING AS ONWARD THEY GO. 



DOWN IN THE FIELD WHERE THE SOFT BREEZES MURMUR 
FREELY THEY CHATTER, WITH LIGHT HEARTS AND GAY, 

ALL IN THE FLUSH OF THEIR LIFE'S SUNNY SUMMER, 
BLUEBERRY PICKING SEEMS NOTHING BUT PLAY. 

WHERE THE DEEP SHADE OF THE MAPLES IS FALLING 
LADS AND THEIR LASSES AT EVENTIDE REST, 

WHILE IN THE BRANCHES THE SONG-BIRDS' SWEET CALLING 
WAKENS FOND FANCIES IN EACH YOUTHFUL BREAST. 

BERRIES ARE SWEET, BUT SHY GLANCES ARE SWEETER, 

NAUGHT HATH SUCH POWER AS A SMILE, TO ALLURE, 
FAST TIME IS FLYING, HIS FOOTSTEPS GROW FLEETER, 

HOURS HALF AS PLEASANT CAN NEVER ENDURE. 

OVER THE MOUNTAIN TOPS COMES THE MOON PEEPING. 

SMILES ON THE LOITERERS AS HOMEWARD THEY GO, 
AND OF THE CHARM OF THE TRYSTS THEY ARE KEEPING, 

NONE BUT THE SUMMER MOON EVER SHALL KNOW. 



Some Articles in this Number. 

HAVE you noticed that the articles which have appeared in 
this magazine have invariably been of a superior order ? 
And that all are original and by home writers ? There is 
not even a suspicion of crudeness in them, — they have n't 
had to be blue-pencilled,— they are published just as written. 
There is a rich vein of talent in the Connecticut valley, seem- 
ingly better than the finds in other parts of the country. Sur- 
face indications don't always count. The people of Vermont 
and New Hampshire have been justly celebrated for their "get 
there" and staying qualities and now the Journal, as a literary 
prospector, has discovered that they can write. " In Blue- 
berry Time," and the very complete article on "The Morrill 
Mausoleum' ' are notably very superior productions. In ' ' De- 
lilah Hopkins Has News" the first of a series of stories un- 
der the caption of "Granite State Folks" is presented. 
From manuscript in hand the publisher is able to state that 
these sketches bid fair to rival the famous "Doolcy" skits 



and will be found far superior to them in point of readibility 
being worded in the vernacular common to this region. Each 
will be complete by itself but all have a common interest with 
the inhabitants of " Edgeville" with whom the reader is ac- 
quainted in the next issue containing "The Village Grocery." 

Every article published thus far has won 

The Journal is proud of its contributors. 



THINKS THE JOURNAL WORTH $1. A YEAR. 

Editor Inter-State Journal : — 

I received a copy of your May Magazine. The views 
take me back to old Vermont. I hand you New York 
draft for one dollar. Kindly send me back . numbers and 
consider the balance for one year's subscription. 

Very respectfully yours, 

D. E. TAFT. 

Aug. 8, 1900. 326 Sixth Ave., Clinton, Iowa. 
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*I. -DELILAH HOPKINS HAS NEWS. 

One of a series of character sketches to be published in book farm under the title 
of '■Granite State Folks." These sketches will appear from time to time in the Journal. 




KLILAH Hopkins was the dress- maker for Edgevillc. In 
conjunction with her lucrative business she was something 
of a scandal -monger. It may be well to say she was a spinster, 
— "an old maid*'— the Kdgevillians called her. Her age was 
uncertain, as the ages of unmarried ladies generally are, and 
she had a habit of handling the truth rather carelessly. 

She was a good soul, despite her love for gossip, and had 
a most retentive memory for her neighbors' business. She 
could scent a love affair from afar, and if by chance she picked 
up any such news, it at once became public property from 
Turner's Hill to the cross-roads. 

Her training for dissecting character was received at the 
weekly meetings 01 the "Holy Eight Sewing Circle." This 
was a religious organization, founded to aid in civilizing the 
heathen in far-off China, by trying to persuade him to wear 
suspenders on his trousers and smoke cigarettes instead of 
opium. The result was that many overalls in Edgcville were 
in need of patches, in those regions which usually require 
patches first, not to mention the good reputations unmerci- 
fully criticised. 

It was here that Delilah Hopkins was regularly seen, and 
not unheard, exercising her tongue and needle; at times 
it was a question as to which was the sharper. 

So when Mrs. Stack stepped out into her yard with a pan 
of fresh water for the hens, and descried the form of the virtu- 
ous Delilah coming up the road amid a cloud of dust, she 
knew that something extraordinary had happened. 

" Why Delily ! You're all fagged out. What can be the 
trouble ? ' ' 

" The good Lord knows, trouble enough, — come inter the 
house an' I'll tell ye all about it," said the flustered Miss 
Hopkins as she cantered into the yard, after the manner of a 
race- horse. 

"Ain't sunthin' bilin' over?" she inquired, as she bobbed 
down in a rocking chair. 

"No, I bc'n b'ilin' swill — I guess that's what you smell," 
replied Mrs. Stack. 

" Well, the trouble all K" began Delilah, when she had 
assured herself that the dinner dishes were washed, " I had 
got well along on Miss Primley's blue skirt, an' my braid run 
out, an' there wan't nobody 'round to slip down t' the store 
so I gits up an' starts an' when I gits there 'Lias didn't have 
nothin' t' match, so I took some kurosene ile an' jest as I was 
comin' home Bill Major got a letter from somebody in Boston, 
who I don't know, but it was writ in black ink, an' the enve- 
lope had a picture of a house on the outside of it, an' he read 
it an' 't said as how Warren Mason's boy had got run over 
by one of them new-fangled wagons they call a notteymobill 
an' was in the horspittlc with a broken arm an' a bruise right 
on the back of his neck, but somehow or another I don't 

M^pyrliflitrd IM*. l.y <t» Author. 



b lieve it's bad as he says 'tis, 'cause if 'tis his mother 'II have 
hvstarrix an' you know how bad she has 'em an' the Maslev 
girl - II be driv ;«sane an' 'twould be most too had scein' she's 
so smart at school." 

" For the land sake ! " said Mrs. Stack, "what will John 
an' the boys say ? " 

Delilah rocked spitefully and did not attempt to answer the 
question. She had lost her breath, but in a moment she 
regained it. " I told Mis' Mason when she was down to my 
place to see about some dresses for the twins, that if she let 
Bert go to Boston some harm would come to him, he is so 
fiery you know, but nothin' would do him 'till he went, an' 
now I guess he's got enough of the city with his broken arm, 
an' I told th' Smith girls when they come to git their last 
summer hat trimmed over new, not to be s' prised if they 
heard of him bein' in jail or murdered in Chineytown by foot- 
padders, what ever they be, an' I wan't much put out when I 
heard he was hurt. The hull fatnbly 'II be driv msanc. 

" How in the world did you git that geranium to growin' 
so good ? I asked Miss Primley to git me a slip, but she is 
so wropped up in that feller o' hers that I guess it muster 
slipped her mind. That tea smells awful good. Sometimes 
I wonder how you git your work done so early, you have so 
much to do, but I see your ironin' ain't done yet." 

Mrs. Stack knew Delilah and turned her out some tea. 

" I don't s'pose you heard 'bout Joe Maslcy ?" said Deli- 
lah as she sipped her tea and took on a mysterious air. 

"Eben was a tellin' me how it happened. He said he 
hitched up the bay pair an' went up the mounting for a load 
of flat stuns for his suller an' he got Joe to help him. They 
stopped for dinner at Si Granger's place an' Eben noticed 
that Joe kinder sneaked off after he swallered his pic, an' 
when he went inter the back kitchen he thought he heard a 
smack, an' sure enough the Masley boy had kissed Lucy 
Granger 'cause there they both was, an' Lucy her cheeks was 
awful red an' Joe commenced to whistle, an' when Joe Masley 
whistles he's been in some mischief, but I guess 't 'II be a 
match all right, even if the Grangers have got money an" 
Joe's brother Tom did steal a pair of blue overalls down t' 
the store." 

Mrs. Stack was confident that such proceedings could 
result in nothing else but a wedding and Delilah gulped down 
the remainder of her tea. 

"I'm goin' up to see Mis' Mason now and tell her all about 
it, afore somebody stuffs her with a lot of lies and puts her in 
hystarrix. That tea helps my heart most wonderful, Mis' 
Stack. Good-bye," and the gushing Delilah cantered out 
and up the road to aid Mrs. Mason into an immediate fit of 
"hystarrix." 

Mrs. Stack watched her through the window and said 
" Amen," when she disappeared. 
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The IWoFFill IWaasoleom. 
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lit g| M. F. Chamh.km, srairmas, Vt. 

IUU*TI)ATIONI. including «I(W ON com HOC. rNON FMOTO*. 

my a. m jommston, aTftarroND. »T. 

If, long ages hence, when all who walk the earth today with 
children's children to countless generations, have slept for 
centuries with the unnumbered dead, some restless soul, 
wearied with its researches in other spheres returns to I-larth, 
it will rind still standing on one of Vermont's rock-ribbed hills 
the subject of our sketch ; the Morrill Mausoleum. Rugged, 
staunch, unostentatious, emblematic of the character of the 
man whom it commemorates, in the cemetery on the crest of 
the hill north of Strafford village and less than two hundred 
yards from the house in which he was born, stands this memo- 
rial of our "Grand Old Man," our "American Gladstone," 
Justin Smith Morrill. 




THE LATE JUSTIN S. MORRILL. 



Its location is ideal. Plainly visible from each of the three 
roads leading into the village it serves as a constant reminder 
of him whose name will ever stand illumined in the annals of 
these United States. The idea of its erection undoubtedly 
arose from his devotion to that sweet and lovely character, his 
life-long companion and confidante, Ruth Barrel] Swan Morrill. 
Her death occurred in May. 1898. and the work of the con- 
struction of the Mausoleum was begun the following summer. 
The contractors were John Crawford & Son, Buffalo, N. Y., 



and the work was entirely in the charge of William J. Crawford. 
True to the love for his birthplace Senator Morrill stipulated 
that all stone used in its construction should be from Vermont 
quarries. All plans and contracts were made by Justin S. 
Morrill and until November, 1898. when he returned to his 
Washington home, the work went on under his constant 
observation. But the completed structure was never seen by 
him as his death occurred in December of that year and the 
work was finished under the supervision of his son James Swan 
Morrill. 

As tar as art of man has advanced in this fin He siecle 
age this structure has been planned to withstand the ravages 
of all time. Its base measures twelve feet by eighteen feet and 
its height is twenty feet. First an excavation eight feet in 
depth and larger than the base of the monument was made in 
the ground and the whole cubic space was rilled with stones, 
in the interstices between which thirty barrels of cement were 
used. 

The stone used on the exterior is Barre granite cut in 
the largest available pieces, thus making the minimum number 
of joints. All stones were dressed at the quarries and came 
by rail to Sharon. Vt. , and from there were drawn to Strafford 
by horses with the exception of the cap stone. 

This stone forms the entire roof of the structure and is with- 
out flaw. The first stone of the required size when partly 
dressed was found to be imperfect and so .was rejected but the 
second stone was riawlcss. Its weight in the rough was thirty 
tons and when completed twenty-two tons. It was beveled on 
the lower side, thus fitting over and binding together the 
already immovable walls so that not even a cataclysm can stir 
it. This enormous stone was not unloaded at the Sharon 
station as the highway bridge crossing the White river at that 
point was considered unsafe for such a weight, but was taken 
across the railroad bridge about two miles south of Sharon 
village. The carriage upon which to move it was sent from 
Buffalo, N. Y. Twenty-four horses were hitched to it but 
were found to be quite inadequate for the task of moving it the 
ten or eleven miles to Strafford. After three days work in 
which the stone was moved less than a half mile, this method 
was abandoned and that of moving by capstan was adopted. 
The road before it was planked, pulleys fastened to trees and 
then a pair of horses furnished the necessary force. The delay 
caused by finding the first stone imperfect had carried the 
work along until cold weather and frozen ground made danger 
of accident so great that after having moved the stone about 
four miles it was deemed unwise to go farther. The stone was 
moved a safe distance from the road, a shelter of boards was 
erected over it, and there it remained during the winter with 
Vermont blizzards sweeping about it In late spring when 
treachous frost was completely out of the ground the work of 
transportation was resumed and progressed without interrup- 
tion. 

The mausoleum was completed July 11, 1899, when this 
last massive stone was swung by straining derricks into place. 
A tew days later there was committed to its keeping all that 
was mortal of Senator Morrill and his wife. 

Their influence will ever live. Many a young man owes 
his inspiration in life to the aid or example of Senator Morrill, 
while the gentle kindliness of Mrs. Morrill to all who came in 
contact with her will never be forgotten. 
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MOVING THE TWENTY-TWO TON CAP STONE 
OVER THE PLANK ROADWAY. 



The interior of the mausoleum is lined with Rutland marble. 
The vestibule is entered by means of beautiful bronze doors 
and grill, and lighted by stained glass windows protected by 
rods of bronze. Of the six chambers which the mausoleum 
contains, the facings of three are blank : the remaining three 
bear the following inscriptions: 

JUSTIN SMITH MORRILL, 

BORN AT STRAFFORD. VERMONT. APRIL 1*. 1810. 
01(0 AT WASHINGTON, D. C, DECEMBER 28. 1808. 

KIFAiaiKTATIVC IN COHMIII »o« IIIITO HMTl 
UNITCD «T»Tt« stNATOH FROM MM UNTIL Ml* 0I1I». 

RUTH BARRELL SWAN, 

Born June 1 1 , 1 821 . 
married to justin smith morrill, september it. 1851, 
died at Washington, D.C.. mat IS, taae. 

JUSTIN HARRIS MORRILL, 

SON OF JUSTIN S. AND RUTH S. MORRILL, 
BORN APRIL 2T, 1853, 
OlEO JANUARY 18. 1888. 




PLACING THE CAP STONE IN POSITION 



OUR BOSTON LETTER. 



Che merchants' and manufacturers' exposition in 
mechanic s Building. 

FROM OUR SPECIAL BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 

According to promise, I endeavor to give you this month some par- 
ticulars of the Merchants' and Manufacturers' Exposition, which will 
occupy the Mechanics Building during the month of October. The 
workmen are swarming all over the building now, putting up booths 
and arranging exhibits. In the great concert hall, which, during this 
exhibition is to be known as " Marble Hall," a stage has been erected 
several feet above the regular stage. Upon this superim|xx>ed stage, 
the bands which arc to play during the exhibition are to be stationed. 
It is thought that this arrangement will make it possible to hear the 
music better all over the hall, and will leave the stage proper for 
exhibition purposes. A novel arrangement upon this floor will lie 
broad passages extending diagonally across the hall. This will make 
progress amongst the booths much easier than simply the passages 
running at right angles to one another. 

There will be displays of furniture, house furnishings, house deco- 
rations, art, photography and lithography, dry goods, clothing, milli- 
nery, boots and shoes, hats and caps, underwear, haberdasher)', jewel- 
ry, vehicles, stable paraphernalia, plumbing, pharmacy, surgical 
appliances, illuminating fixtures, cereal foods, fish and fisheries, 
produce and agriculture, mineral and mining, motive power, etc., etc. 
The working exhibits, with machinery of all kind's in operation, 
manufacturing goods used in the every day life of the people, will 
furnish an object lesson at once interesting and instructive to the 
great general public. 

There will be the usual wealth of free samples, and to the first two 
thousand ladies purchasing an admission ticket before noon every 
day, will be given elegant souvenir spoons bearing the face of the 
musical conductors, Victor Herbert and Sousa. 

One of the novel exhibits in the main exhibition-hall is a new fire- 
escape, into which it is claimed, a baby can be tossed and come out 
safely, or a lady in full evening dress can descend without disar- 
ranging her toilet. 

There will be a very extensive exhibit of automobiles, the greater 
part of the basement being taken up by this department. Nearly 
every automobile manufacturer in the country has taken space, and 
it is expected that the exhibit will be the most complete ever held in 
this vicinity. There is also to be an exhibition from Chinatown, 
where all the attractions of that oriental section of Boston will be 
displayed. Chop soey will be served to all patrons. The parapher- 
nalia and work of an opium joint will be exemplified. 

In Paul Revere Hall the " Women of all Nations " department is 
being put in place, and natives of leading nations from all over tin- 
world will exhibit their industries and methods of living. 

The musical feature of the Fair, in point of excellence, will far 
exceed any that have ever been furnished for an exhibition here 
before. The music for the opening week will be furnished by the 
71st Regiment lland, of New York, under the leadership of the emi- 
nent composer, Fanciulli, of New York. This musical organization 
was the official band at the inauguration of Greater New York: the 
band selected by the Reception Committee to officially welcome 
Admiral Dewey upon his return from Manila. It has never before 
been heard in Boston. It wilt give twelve concerts, afternoons and 
nights, October 1st to 6th, inclusive. From October Sth to 13th, 
comes Sousa, the March King, and his band, their first engagement 
on their return from Europe. From October 15th to 20th. comes 
Victor Herbert and his Pittsburg orchestra. The musical program 
for the closing week will et|ual in excellence those enumerated above 
Come with your gripsack and prepare to be loaded down with sam. 
pies. 

AMOS \V. RIDEOUT. 
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fbc Robbery at tinkbam's. 

~ *^ S7\*/Mer an account of Aon/ tt&a uiou id '- 6* da r am m daa fife FtOITI 



In Four Chapters. 
Illustrated. 



nD*4V account of Aous tute usoutd-Se derperados 

*^ came to Vermont, secured tma Aorses, 

crossed /Ae Sraen 7//ou rttains, roooed a 
J iff* at tAo pe/nt of rok'oit'arj, and 
attempted tAet'r escape after tAe most 
approved fyfes tern manner, tAe mtdnt'yAt 
6 tit tic- u ttA a s Acrtff, ana* tAefr u/t/mate capture. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE FIRST MOVE OF THE CONSPIRATORS. 

At about four o'clock on the afternoon of Monday, the 17th 
of September, 1900, two men called at the Candlish livery 
stable, on West street, in Rutland, to hire a two-horse team 
to drive to Proctor, six miles distant. The team was obtained 
and they started off, saying they would be back in about two 
hours. As the evening passed and they did not return, Mr. 
Gleason, in charge of the stable, telephoned to Proctor to 
learn if the team had been seen there. No trace of the outfit 
could be found until late, when it was learned that a team 
answering to the description had been seen to pass through 
Mcndon and afterwards through Sherburne, on the east side 
of the mountains, and about twelve miles from Rutland. 
Early next morning a sheriff and deputy started on the trail. 

CHAPTER II. 
THE ROBBERY AT TINKHAM'S. 

A beautiful little village is Quechee. Nestling in the valley 
of the Ottaquechee river, which affords power for manufac- 
turing, and with the Woodstock railway for a means to mar- 
ket, it is the home of a thrifty people. A good-sized woolen 
mill gives employment to many, 
while the rich soil of the val- 
ley and neighboring hillsides 
yields a bountiiul harvest to the 
husbandman. Living some- 
what removed from the rush 
and worry of the larger places 
one finds many peculiar traits 
among the people. For in- 
stance, here where "everybody 
knows everybody" and "most 
folks are honest," people rarely 
lock their doors. The inhabi- 
tants usually retire early, and it 
is not an unusual thing to find 
the streets deserted after nine 
o'clock. 

For twenty-five years the lead- 
ing country store in Quechee 
has been kept by Scott Tink- 
ham, a prosperous merchant, 
well and favorably known throughout the town of Hartford, 
and who is also the postmaster and express agent. 

The accompanying picture shows how the store looks from 
the exterior. The mam entrance is seen on the right and the 
post-office entrance next, while near the corner may be seen 
the doorway leading to a tenement on the second floor. 

At ten o'clock on the night of Sept. tH, Mr. Tinkham was 
alone in the store, his clerks having left but a few minutes 
before, and as was his custom he took the contents of the 
money drawer into his private office, which is in the rear of 
the postoffice, on the side of the building next to his house, 




SCOTT TINKHAM. 




this affair, and the report of two other 
burglaries in our immediate vicinity it appears that 
this section has been infested with a number of 
rather "crooked" individuals lately. In fact it 
looks as though they considered the Green Moun- 
tain State a prolific field in which to ply their 



trades. Happily these illusions arc being rapidly 
dispelled. Our sheriffs have been specially active 
and in ever)' case have rendered creditable service. 



and proceeded to "settle up his cash." The curtain of the 
office window was up and it was possible for anyone to look in 
from the street and see all that was going on. 

The outside door opened and some one came in. Mr. Tink- 
ham rose from his desk, stepped out into the store and stood 
behind the counter. Two fellows in complete cowboy attire, 
sombreros, flannel shirts, leggins, with faces covered by 
black masks, confronted him and with drawn revolvers, com- 
manded "Put up your hands!" Mr. Tinkham was taken a 
little by surprise but thought the affair was a joke, that some- 
one was trying to scare him. He answered in an evasive sort 
of way and laughed at them. They repeated the command 
and flourished the revolvers in his face. He laughed again 
and putting his hands in his pockets, walked along to the front 
of the store. At this the intruders lost all patience and said 
they wanted his money and that they meant business. 

When the real purpose of their visit became apparent, Mr. 
Tinkham returned to the end of the counter and allowed them 
to search him. He did not put up his hands however. He 
was then assured by one of the pair that he had the most 
nerve of any man they had met. 

While one of the men kept him covered with a revolver the 
other carefully unhooked his watch and went through his 
pockets. " Struck it the first time," remarked the searcher, 
as he turned up a roll containing fifty dollars. After a thor- 
ough search and finding no more in his pockets they forced 
him to his office at the point of their pistols, where he was 
made to extinguish the lamps and draw the curtains. Mr. 
Mr. Tinkham thought to leave one up a little so that they 
might be seen from the outside but he was detected and forced 
to draw it down. A small hand lamp was then brought in 
from the store and the strangers asked him to open the small 
safe. He assured them that there was very little in that safe 
and that the lady who kept the post-ofHce had the key to it 
and she was up stairs abed. This seemed to satisfy them on 
that point and no further move was made toward that safe. 
Turning around quickly they walked toward the large safe at 
the rear of the office, which was standing open, and proceeded 
to help themselves. They removed his bill-book, taking 
therefrom $ 100 which belonged to the jjostofrice, and $ 107 of 
his own in bills, a paper bag containing $12.75 > n silver and 
$6.75 which had been left at the store for Wesley Hathorn. 
They examined a bag of pennies but left them, explaining that 
pennies were too small Mr. Tinkham thanked them and 
added in a sarcastic tone that he presumed the pennies would 
come in very handy in the store in the morning. 

The burglars were evidently somewhat worried and did not 
make a very careful search of the safe. A handful of checks, 
aggregating about $ 1,000. together with an envelope contain- 
ing a small sum of money in bills were hastily run over and 
thrown on the floor. Near by in another compartment was 
$95.50 of postoffice funds, twelve valuable gold watches, a 
considerable quantity of postage stamps, and several coupons 
from government bonds which escaped their attention. 

Then, the primary object of the raiders having been accom- 
plished, the question of timely escape confronted them, and. 
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fearing that Mr. Tinkham would give the alarm before they 
could get away, it was decided to bind and gag him. His 
hands were tied behind him with a leather whip-la.sh which 
one of the robbers got out in the store. To make it more 
secure a piece of strong shipping twine was removed from an 
express package and he was seated in a chair with his arms 
over the back, while his captors fastened his arms down by 
passing this string from his wrists around under the seat of the 
chair, making it next to impossible for him to rise 'or even fall 
over sideways and the chair was pushed up close to the table. 
At this point Mr. Tinkham told them that the string was cut- 
ting his wrist, and asked them to loosen it a little. This 
request was seconded by one of the burglars who added, 
"that's right, don't hurt him, loosen it up a little," and 
strangely enough the cords were loosened. A gag was then 
made from a large dirty-looking indigo blue handkerchief, 
stufTed in his mouth, and firmly secured by tying the ends 
behind his head and passing a piece of stout cord around as an 
extra precaution. This also proved too tight for comfort and 
at his request it was loosened. He was then told that he was 
not to move for half an hour. One of them then asked him if 
he lived "over here now" indicating by a nod of the head 
the direction of his house, which adjoins the store. He 
answered in the affirmative and the thieves promised — now 
here's the funny part — promised "on their honor," that they 
would notify Mrs. Tinkham to come and release him in half an 
hour. 




THE STORE WHERE THE ROBBERY WAS COMMITTED. 

Passing out into the store again the visitors provided them- 
selves with five or six jack-knives and took a hasty departure. 

Mr. Tinkham sat quietly for a minute or so and then began 
to ask himself why he should not try to get free. As there 
seemed to be no one around he commenced work on the 
cords with the result that he was free in a short time. In fact 
he estimates that he was bound about ten minutes, and that 
the time from which the burglars entered until he had released 
himself and given the alarm could not have been over twenty 
minutes. As soon as he secured his release Mr. Tinkham 
ascended a ladder at the rear of the store, which leads to the 
second floor, and aroused Mrs. C. H. Larrabee, who lives 
over the store, and asked her to send Otto Stevens down 
right away. Returning to the store he tried to call up the 




office of the woolen mill and warn them of the burglars, as it 
seemed natural to him at that time that the mill office would 
be the next place visited. No answer being received he called 
up Woodstock and White Ri%-er junction, notifying Sheriffs 
Thomas and SpafTord. In the haste to spread the news. Dr. 
Rogers of (Juechee was called to his trlcphone by mistake, 
and overhearing that a robbery had been committed remem- 
bered that he had seen two horsemen pass his house a few 
moments before, and thus it became known which way the 
fugitives had gone. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE niDNIOHT FIOHT WITH THE R0RBER5. 

Deputy SheritT Eugene A. 
Thomas had been talking with 
Sheriffs Stearns and Whit- 
taker, who had come over the 
mountains from Rutland on the 
trail of the stolen team, and 
the two officers had just re- 
turned to Hridgewater for the 
night, where the last clue of the 
stolen team had been obtained. 
About ten minutes after their 
departure Mr. Thomas re- 
ceived word by telephone of 
the robbery at Ouechee, and 
that the men had OCflpcd on 
horseback, going towards 
Woodstock by the road on 
the north side of the river. 
Putting two and two together, 
Mr. Thomas decided that the 
men were the horse thieves. 
1 iastily pr o c u r i n g a t ea m 
with Hial C. Thom|>son, who 
is employed at Jones' livery stable, as driver, he proceeded 
down the north side of the river in the hope of intercepting 
the raiders. 

They passed the fairgrounds, down by the tine country res- 
idence of J. Foster Rhodes, and along the road leading to 
Taftsville. The night was dark. The sleeping occupants of 
the farmhouses along the way little dreamed that a bold rob- 
bery of the regulation Western type had been perpetrated and 
that the robbers had escaped and would soon pass that way. 
The crack of revolver shots, shouts, and the clatter of hoots 
was to be their rude awakening. 

The drowsy chirp of countless crickets and the occasional 
call of some night bird were the only sounds. The occu- 
pants of the carriage buttoned their heavy coats the closer 
about them. It was cold driving. It might be a long drive 
and a fruitless one. 

"Stop ! " The horse is pulled upon its haunches, There 
at the side of the road in the heavy shadow of the trees are 
the figures of two horsemen. The light of the lantern shows 
the cowboy hats and leggins of the robbers. The leader reins 
up the bank to ride past. The carriage horse on which he is 
mounted does not respond as quickly as the trained pony of a 
life-long bandit. In the instant SheritT Thomas is over the 
wheel and has him by the wrist. " I am an officer and you 
are under arrest. Get otV that horse," he commands, press- 
ing his revolver against the man's side for emphasis. The 
robber struggled to get free. To pull his man from the horse 
would be to pull the horse over onto the officer, on the sloping 
bank. It is all in a moment. "G — d — you," shouts the 
horseman in the rear, swinging out of his saddle, " Let go of 
him, or I'll drop you." "Shoot him, shoot him I" exclaims 
the prisoner. The sheriff" turns just in time to see the flash of 
the revolver in the hands of the man in the rear, and tires his 
own at his assailant. The ball from the robber's pistol put out 
Officer Thomas' lantern and passed downward through his fur 
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coat. * The frightened horse at the Sheriff's side gave a 
leap, the rider wrenched himself from Thomas' grasp and they 
Hew up the road at a gallop, amid a fusilade of shots in which 
all four men took a hand, Mr. Thomas firing twice at the man 
in the rear and then emptying his revolver at the escaping 
horseman. The second robber abandoned his horse, jumped 
the fence and ran toward the river. In the darkness pursuit 
was impossible. The officer directed Thompson to go to the 
village of Woodstock, two miles away, and give the alar u:, 
while he tried to get the remaining horse to prevent its recap- 
ture by the fugitive. As Thompson galloped for home he saw 
the horse of robber number one just ahead of htm and discov- 
ered that he was riderless. The leader had also taken to the 




WHERE SHERIFF THOMAS MET THE ROBBERS. 

Thus stretch of road is between Otto Yuncker's and H. F. Sher- 
win's. The latter's house is seen at the left. Ilial Thompson 
accompanied the Journal photographer and stands near a fence 
board which was broken by the second robber in his flight toward 
the river. At the instant of the shooting the team was in the fore- 
ground, the leading horseman on the Dank at the extreme left, 
whither he had ridden in an attempt to pass by, and the second rob- 
ber was about where Thomas first saw them, on the opposite side of 
the road from the barn. 



woods. The horse ran to the village where it was caught 
Mr. Thomas secured the horse of the second robber and Elmer 
Sherwin, who lives nearby, drove the Sheriff to Woodstock, 
leading the captured horse behind. On Thompson's arrival, 
parties of men were sent out from Woodstock, Bridgewater 
and Quechee and spent the rest of the night searching for the 
fugitives. Both men succeeded in eluding the officers and 
nothing further was heard from them for several hours. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE CAPTURE OF THE DESPERADOS. 

Wednesday morning two men were sent Irom the livery sta- 
ble in Rutland to bring back the horses. When on the home- 
ward trip, late in the afternoon, they noticed a suspicious look- 
ing man walking along just a short distance ahead. Naturally 
they suspected him. By driving slowly he was kept in sight 
for some time and finally was seen to enter a farmhouse. Offi- 
cers were notified and within a few minutes the stranger was in 
custody. It proved to be one Will Cowdry, a former resident 
of Quechee, but who of late years has been somewhat of a wan- 
derer, having no particular place of residence very long. He 

* The ball which put out Officer Thomas' lantern passed through 
his fur coat and lodged in the side pocket of his inner coat, where it 
was found with a piece of the brass burner imbedded in it. 



was immediately taken to Rutland and given a hearing. He 
protested that he was innocent of the crime charged and 
attempted to prove an alibi but could not do so. He was held 
and Mr. Tinkham, Officer Thomas, and others summoned, 
and, influenced by this, and possibly by the fact that when he 
was captured his earthly possessions amounted to just eight 
cents and one of Mr. Tinkham's jack-knives, he confessed. 

Wednesday morning Duputy Sheriff Jones of South Royal- 
ton was notified to look out for suspicious characters up his 
way, and accordingly was at the railway station when the stage 
from East Barnard arrived. It contained three passengers, 
two gentlemen and a lady, and was in charge of a Mrs. Allen, 
who is the regular driver. Mr. Jones carefully scrutinized the 
party, and. taking Mrs. Allen one side, inquired about one of 
the fellows who interested him. She replied that she had 
learned on the way down that he had been camping up that 
way for a week and was now going home to Boston. This, 
together with the fact that there was nothing in the stranger's 
appearance which would indicate anything wrong, and the 
immediate arrival of the train, caused Mr. Jones to conclude 
that the man was all right and he was allowed to pass on 
unmolested. A few minutes after the train had gone the 
Sheriff got the particulars of the robbery and telephoned for 
Sheriff Spafford at White River Junction to intercept the 
stranger, but as Mr. Spafford was in Woodstock and none of 
his subordinates in readiness the man got away all right. 

During the detention of Cowdry at Rutland, his mother who 
lives at Castleton, was interviewed. She admitted that the 
missing man was Frank Casneau, who also went by the name 
of Harry White. Said that he was from Asbury Park, N. J., 
and that he had been visiting her son for about two weeks. 
In proof of this she showed the officers a letter from Casneau's 
wife, saying that he had gone to Rutland to see Cowdry and 
as nothing had been heard of him since, she would like to 
know if he was there. This letter proved to be a most valu- 
able clue, as the officers telephoned the Chief of Police at 
Asbury Park and inquired for Casneau, with the result that in 
less than an hour a message was received saying that Casneau 
had been found, arrested, and was awaiting their pleasure. 

Casneau was immediately taken to Rutland, where it is 
understood both men will first be tried on the charge of horse- 
stealing. The indications are that with the multiplicity of 
charges against them, that they will have ample time to ponder 
over the utter foolishness of that one night's work. 

Cowdry's confession disclosed the facts that the night they 
came over from Rutland, they drove the team nearly to Que- 
chee and then left the carriage in the woods. They put the 
horses in Anderson's sugar house, and stayed there themselves 
during the next day. At night they took supper at Henry 
Holt's and rewarded his hospitality by stealing a saddle from 
his barn. The other saddle was stolen at Richard Seaver's. 
Late in the evening they entered the village, putting their 
horses in the church shed, Cowdry watched them while Cas- 
neau walked down street and "sized up" the store. During 
the burglary Cowdry simply kept Mr. Tinkham covered with 
his revolver, while his partner did the searching. This 
explains how Casneau came to have all the money. 

Cowdry said that he ran to the river after escaping from 
Sheriff Thomas and, finding it too deep to ford, secreted him- 
self in an old culvert and remained until matters became more 
quiet, when he began his journey toward Rutland. 

Cowdry lived in Quechee some eight or nine years ago, and 
an old resident told the writer that he was not surprised at all 
that Cowdry had been implicated in such an affair. When a 
boy, he explained, I used to see him come down to the post- 
office day after day, always riding an old horse, and ever)' 
time he would start for home the horse would be urged to his 
best speed and the boy did his beat to imitate the actions of 
the cowboy hero of some dime novel. That he was devoted 
to such literature has been proven beyond a doubt. A boy- 
hood friend also related how he had seen him riding his horse 
around the pasture at breakneck speed and trying to lasso 
cows. Can you see a moral to this tale, parents ? 
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£be experiences of aJJermont Balloonist * 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Prof. Clarence C. Bonette of St. Johnsbury, tells the Journal representative some 
interesting things about his aerial adventures. 



THE management wiihes to announce that on Thursday, 
the last day of the Fair, the renowned Prof. Montgolfter, 
will make a balloon ascension from the Fairgrounds, 
concluding with a parachute drop. A startling feature, well 
worth travelling miles to witness. 

Do you remember reading something of that sort a long time ago ? 
Remember how in childhood's happy days you watched the man 
pasting up bills over on the big fence-how eagerly you read every 
word; now you ran home to find out if you might be allowed to go — 
than the days of anticipation, and finally the realization of your hopes 
in witnessing the "balloon go up?" 




THE ASSISTANT EXPLAINS THE ACTION OF THE KNIFE 

FOR JOURNAL READERS. 

•* The connecting rope from the balloon it pawed throuf h the hole in this shear' 
like contrivance, which you see is attached to the top of the parachute. A rope 
fastened to the knife runs downward to the trapexe, requiring only s alight pull to 
sever the connection." 

But it was all over so quickly that you did not see how it was done. 
Well, that seems to be the general opinion. Most of us have seen 
ascensions while but few know how it was accomplished. Therefore, 
during a recent fair the aeronaut was hunted up and asked to tell 
something about his novel calling. 

It was Prof. Clarence C. Bonette of St. Johnsbury, a Vermontcr by 
birth, and a native of the Connecticut river valley. Although Mr. 
Bonette is still a young man, being but twenty-nine, he has been 
engaged in ballooning ten seasons, and has had an enviable record. 
He is justly proud of his success, and the people of the Connecticut 
river valley may feel proud of him. Me was told that the live thous- 
and readers of the Intbr-Statk JOURNAL would like to know some- 
thing about ballooning — would like to hear some of his experiences, 
etc. He seemed very willing to answer questions, and explain every- 
thing for the Joi'rnai.. 

He said that generally speaking, balloons are divided into two 
classes: hot air and gas balloons, the principal difference being that 



the latter are used where it is necessary to remain in the air for a 
long time, as in making scientific observations and for military pur- 
poses, while the hot air balloon is used more commonly for short 
ascensions at Fairs and summer resorts. It is this class more espec- 
ially that we will consider. 

An examination of his balloon showed it was not made of silk, 
which the writer had always supposed was the only material used for 
the purpose, but from unbleached cotton cloth, very similar to that 
seen in any dry-goods store. Rut it was made especially for the pur- 
pose and was of a finer, harder weave than that sold in open market. 
The balloon, which I'rof Bonette called a small one. was seventy-five 
feet high and fifty-two feet in diameter when inflated. 

Lying on the ground it did not appear so wonderful as the writer 
had expected. In fact it resembled a good-sized tent, even to the 
tangle of small ropes that seemed to be everywhere. Near by was 
the parachute — nothing more than a big umbrella, minus the frame, 
and having apparently, hundreds of ropes used in its construction. 
It was eighteen feet in diameter and the ropes which run downward 
were thirty-two feet in length. He explained that the balloon and par- 
achute complete while in the air, measure one hundred and twelve 
feet in length 

There is a little arrangement for detaching the parachute from the 
balloon that reminds one of a gardener's pruning hook When a 
string is pulled the knife severs the connecting rope and the parachute 
has started on its downward journey. 

Inflating the balloon is quite an undertaking, but with the right 
appliances it can \n- done in from six to twelve minutes. The method 
is this: a trench is dug in the ground, eighteen feet in length, two 
feet wide, and two feel deep. Iron bars are then laid crosswise to 
support large pieces of sheet iron which cover the greater part of the 
trench leaving an opening at t-ithcr end. Unc end of this trench is 
slightly enlarged to make it more convenient to maintain the fire, 
while at the other a rive-foot sheet iron stack or chimney is formed 
and around this is placed some non-conducting material, usual ly a layer 
of eartli held in place by a wood jacket, so that in case the cloth 
should be blown against it no conflagration would result. The 
remaining earth which was taken from the trench is piled on tire sheet 
iron cover making practically an air-tight flue. The balloon is then 
suspended from two forty-foot poles directly over this stack and the 
Professor calls for about twenty bystanders to assist in holding the 
balloon on all sides just as far from the stack as is possible, t hen 
the fire is lighted and to be effective it must be a hot one. A pile of 
fine dry ash is used and on this the Professor throws a mixture of ker- 
osene and gasoline. 

Gradually the flapping canvas begins to assume a new shape and 
the bystanders fall back a little as though some strange monster were 
slowly rising out of the ground. Yes. it is rising now, and the wind 
which before was unnoticed serms to be making strenuous etforts to 
claim it. The pleasure of holding the balloon now seems to be more 
like work, and extra bystanders are called to assist in holding it. 
Now the ropes and poles which originally suspended it are removed 
and after a final dash of one or two cupsful of oil. the Professor casts 
off overalls and coat, appearing resplendent in tights, siezes his 




INFLATING THE BALLOON 
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trapeze and shouts "let go." Like a bird suddenly liberated, (he 
monster is seen to dip and balance, then, up they go, while the 
intrepid aerial navigator hangs head downward from the trapeze, or 
holds on to the bar with his teeth ; up, up, until it seems no bigger 
than a penny, when suddenly — every heart jumps — " he has made 
the drop." Oh! Through every mind the thought flashes : "Will 
the parachute open?" For a second — seemingly much longer — 
the man and the strip of cloth above him fall straight away through 
space. Ah ! sigh the spectators, as the parachute opens. The Pro- 
fessor slowly returns to earth, to alight unceremoniously in a tree-top 
or perchance in an open field. The balloon continues its upward 
course, but a bag of sand attached to the top soon overturns it, and 
loosing its buoyancy it falls by its own weight. 

Prof Bonettc is accompanied by his wife, who is an invalid. Up to 
three years ago she and her husband w orked together in most of the 
large cities ol this country' doing a double trapeze act in the winter 
season and in the summer doing balloon ascensions and parachute 
drops at fairs and pleasure grounds. 




THE PROFESSOR LEAVING TOWN. 

I'nfortunately however she met with an accident which has made 
her an invalid for life. Prof. Ronctte was also injured at the same 
time but not so seriously as his wife. It was at Malone, N. Y.. on 
Sept. 29, 1897. at the Franklin County Fair. It was to be the last 
ascension of the Fair, and was to be two parachute drops from one 
balloon, the balloon used being a very large one, ninety feet high. 
The monster air ship was inflated and the pair were snapped into the 
air at a fearful rate of speed. When at a height of about three thous- 
and five hundred feet, Mme. Bonettc cut her parachute loose. She 
dropped about one hundred and seventy-five feet before it opened 
and then it did not open fully as the hoop arrangement in the top 
caught in the cloth in such a manner as to hold it and the cloth being 
strong did not give way. This caused the parachute to oscillate and 
twist and turn, In the meantime. I'rof. Bonettc had gone on up some 
twelve hundred feet higher and had cut loose, and he could see that 
his wife was in great danger. 




A DOUBLE ASCENSION. 
Photographed at Maloue, N. Y-, the day of 
Mme. Booettc'a accident. 



Can you imagine his feel 
ings suspended thousands 
of feet in the air and know- 
ing that his wife was almost 
sure, to be dashed to a hor- 
rible death, and he power- 
less to aid her in any way? 
In fact she was beyond all 
human aid, and the shouts 
and cheers which were 
heard as the great balloon 
bearing its living freight 
left the ground, were hush- 
ed in an instant One 
could almost hear the heart 
beats of the thousands of 
people who stood spell- 
bound, expecting every 
moment to see the hrave 
little woman dashed to a 
mutilated mass of lifeless 
clay. But such was not to 
be. In describing her feel- 
ings during her frightful 
drop Mme. Bonettc told 
the writer that she was 
almost sure she would he 
killed but made up her 
mind to do all she could to 
save herself, for she 
thought she had about one 
chance in a hundred. In 
the descent the parachute 
kept dipping and plung- 
ing ana swinging full 
around, and in trying to steady it she got down and hung from 
the bar by her hands. She was coming at such a fearful rate of speed 
that to strike the ground meant certain death. She was now near 
enough to the ground to see some telegraph wires and she did her 
best to steer so as to strike them, ana in so doing break the fall. 
Managing to reach the wires which were about thirty feet from the 
ground, she struck them on her right side and bounded ofT onto the 
ground, striking square on her feet and falling backwards. She tried 
to rise but fell back helpless, sustaining fractures of the hips and a 
dislocation of the spine. 

This all occurred in much less time than it bikes to tell it, hut Mme. 
Bonette says it seemed hours to her from the time she cut her para- 
chute loose until she landed on the ground. Meanwhile the Profes- 
sor was having troubles of his own. The wind was blowing a gale 
and his parachute kept closing up on one side in consequence, mak- 
ing it very dificult for him to keep directly under it He landed 
backwards against a fence, lacerating his back in a horrible manner, 
but stopping for nothing ran to his wife who would permit no one to 
touch her until he arrived. What need to tell what Prof. Bonette 
suffered — not from his own wounds, but from the fact that he was in 
part responsible for his wife's injury ? That is. he will always think 
and believe that he was to a certain extent responsible, but what 
occurred is liable to happen to any aeronaut who insists on using a 
hoop in the top of a parachute icalled a safety hoop). Prof. Bonette 
has never used a hoop since, but uses what is called a " cold drop " 
parachute. 

Everything that money could buy or science suggest was provided 
for the sufferer. For three months she was kept in one position 
encased in a plaster jacket and not allowed to even raise her head 
help herself in any way. Then came many weary months of conva- 
lescence where her wonderful constitution and strength acquired by 
years of training as a gymnast, finally won. and today although her 
limbs are both paralyzed, she seems cheerful and happy. She has in 
Mr. Bonette one of the most devoted of husbands, and it is touching 
to see how. this great strong man carries her from room to room, 
attending her every wish before it is hardly thought ol. Now that 
Mme. Bonette is able to accompany her husband again, when 
requested she personally superintends ascensions. Seated in her 
carriage, for she can walk but a few steps, she gives every order from 
start to finish, and claims the distinction of being the only lady on 
earth who can properly superintend the filling of a balloon. 

To go up in a balloon is a dangerous experience anyway, but to 
come down in a parachute is a still more dangerous one, yet from 
constant exposure to danger one soon loses all fear of consequences. 
Prof. Bonettc has been injured many times while ballooning but takes 
it very philosophically. He is not very fond of landing in the water, 
and explained that it was possible to guide a parachute to a certain 
extent by pulling on the ropes, although the general direction is 
influenced by the wind. Many times he has gone up with his balloon 
on fire and cut loose before it grew dangerous. He has been up in 
l» :a\ v winds and been dashed against poles, but he counts these as 
nothing compared with an experience at Salem Willows. Mass. three 
years ago. In was another double ascension to conclude with two 
parachute drops from a mammoth balloon. The parachute on which 
Prof. Bonette was to descend was fastened to an iron ring on the side 
of the balloon with a small string capable of supporting fifty pounds. 
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On the bar beneath the bag sat the Professor, Mme. Bonette and her 
parachute hanging directly beneath. Properly operated, Mme. 
Bonette would have been released by her husband when the altitude 
safe for the descent had been reached. His wife released, he would 
have grasped the bar of his parachute and leaped into the air, his 
weight breaking the string holding it to the ring. 

Unfortunately, however, the string broke as the balloon left the 
ground and the affair fell and hung about Mme. Bonette. at times 
encircling her in its folds. For her to drop would have been certain 
death as she would have fallen into the upturned parachute, which 
would also have prevented her own from opening properly. Above 
her sat her husband, cool and collected, but anxious to save her from 
injur)' and escape himself, but tug as hard as he could he could not 
release the detached parachute, which, opening hindered the balloon 
from rising. Had he succeeded in releasing the knot which held the 
parachute to the bar, Mme Bonette could have descended in compar- 
ative safety, while he would take chances by remaining with the bal- 
loon until it fell as the hot air cooled. Fortunately the offending 
parachute was the means of preventing a serious accident as it 
retarded the movement of the balloon to such an extent that it did 
not reach a very high altitude, and descended as gently as could be 
desired, landing the lady in front of a restaurant and the Professor on 
top of a bath house, with a sprained ankle. 

In addition to his regular work Prof. Bonette is the originator of 
several features which add much to the entertaining spectacle of a 
balloon ascension. One is a daring start in which he leaves the 
ground suspended only by his teeth, using no belts or concealed ropes, 
and remaining in that position until an altitude of a thousand feet is 
reached when he performs a lively exercise on the trapeze. Another 
act is what he calls a "dive through a black cloud." In this he 
burns ten pounds of fine black powder in a specially constructed gun 
which throws the smoke in all directions forming a large cloud. 
When a great height is reached the cloud is made and the parachute 
falls through the same making a very pretty spectacle. Perhaps his 
most interesting act is a night ascension with fireworks, in which 
Roman candles, red fire, and fountains figure largely. 

Prof. Bonette 
employs one exper- 
ienced aeronaut to 
assist in double 
ascensions, but per- 
sonal ly fills all 
engagements cal- 
ling for single as- 
censions, when 
possible. The 
writer had an op- 
portunity to ob- 
serve Prof. Bonette 
carefully during the 
inflation of one bal- 
loon in which the 
assistant was to go 
up, and it seemed 
as though he could 
not give up the idea 
of making the as 
pension himself. 
In fact he argued 
some time with his 
man but finally 
gave in. He after 
wards explained 
that he would much 
rather be thousands 
of feet in the air 
swinging from his 
trapeze than to 
stand on the 
ground and watch 
someone else work 
And right here let 
us leave him as 
right here we differ. 
Most of us arc con- 
tent to remain on 
terra firma, hut 
although his voca- 
tion often places 
him far above us, 
in closing let us 
wish him all kinds 
of good luck and 
prosjierity. 




THE PARACHUTE DROP. 



One more number to six month's subscribers. 

Thc October journal will bc ready the 2oth. the work 
or receiving and entering subscriptions will tare several 
weeks, you can greatly assist by handing in your renewal 
now. thc journal to jan., 1902. u months, for 50 ctb. 



WINDSOR COUNTY FAIR. 

The second train over the Woodstock railway on the morning of 
Wednesday, September j«, the second day of the Windsor County 
Fair at Woodstock, carried several carloads of good-natured people. 

The day was pleasant. Streaks of sunshine filtered through the 
tree tops and into the cars. Thc foliage of the maples, elms and 
sumachs on thc far away hill-tops and up the White River valley and 
the sweet fern on the nearby meadows was changing to shades of 
yellow, crimson and red. The white birches at the side of the track 
stood out in strong contrast to the deeper green of thc maples and 
evergreens. The fallen apples 'nealh the orchard trees and the yel- 
low tassel-topped shocks of corn and thc scattered pumpkins in the 
bare fields along the line were a reminder that the harvest had begun. 

The man who was seemingly full before he started was on the 
train. His witticisms provoked many a smile. Among other 
remarks he announced that he wanted to go to Woodstock jail, a 
destination he probably would arrive at by the close of thc day. 
When the train passed over the Gulf bridge everybody "rubbered" 
and Oh'd and Ah'd as they always do at that awful chasm. What if 
the bridge should go down with such a load? Mr. H. H. Hanchctt, 
the veteran bridge constructor who inspects the bridge twice a year 
was on the train and said that with the strengthening he gave the 
bridge a little while ago it is now stronger than when first put in. 

And this was Woodstock, the prettiest town in eastern Vermont. 
The sidewalks on thc way up from the station were crowded. Thc 
square was full of teams. The farmers from "Bridgcwatcr Holler," 
"Shad-der-gce" and the "aidge of Pomfret," were on hand. 

At the bridge stood Murty Riley, who has done duty there at Fair 
time for 16 years. With a stout staff he maintained order and per- 
mitted no crowding or fast driving across. He said, " Biggest crowd 
they ever had. Never saw anything like it" Some days he counts 
thc teams. He prophecied that there would be 1,500 teams cross 
that one bridge during the day. 

At thc three windows of the ticket office the crowd was 10 deep, the 
outer yard choked with teams. The seductive chant of the merry-go- 
round organ and the tool of whistle and puff of its engine first greeted 
the arrival outside thc gates. Thc grounds swarmed with people. 

There isn't space here for extended description. The program was 
carefully carried out. Thc fair put all competition in the shade. 

Thc Junction foot-ball team that came up on the train defeated the 
Woodstocks 6 to o. The balloon, filled by a gasoline contrivance 
making a terrifying noise louder than a hundred plumber's furnaces, 
went up only a little distance and the parachutist couldn't cut loose 
to save him. So the whole thing settled in apple-pie order in a tree 
on the Billings estate. But true to thc general policy of the manage- 
ment Prof. LaRoux announced "That was not a satisfactory ascen- 
sion, boys, — we'll have another after dinner." They did. The 
balloon went up a long way. The parachute came down too rap- 
idly, but thc man came out all right. He must have been "jarred" 
a little when he struck terra-firma. 

The midway, back of the grand-stand was the most congested 
district. There were restaurants, photographers, phonographs, snake- 
charmers, fruit hucksters and peanut vendors, candy-makers, for- 
tune-tellers, loud-voiced whip-sellers, an orchestra of "onc-picces," 
frankfurters, toy balloons, screech whistles and pop-corn. The 
shooting-galleries, the African dodger, the row of rag babies and the 
muscle testing machines did a "rattling" business. Two loud 
voiced barkers called attention to the " Filipino Wild Woman," (said 
to have been imported from West Lelwnon at #1.50 per day), who 
ate raw meat, drank blood and did other ferocious things. 

There was good racing. Thc show of cattle and sheep was equal 
to previous years. The poultry showing was not as complete, 
however. Dewey's Celebrated Band furnished excellent music. 

In Mechanics Hall there was a great exhibit of fruits and vege- 
tables. W. F. Washburn's display of the fruits raised on one farm 
was varied and extensive and harmoniously arrayed. E. H. Slayton 
and G. A. Slocum had prominence with fruit and vegetable exhibits. 
The Billings estate showed enormous grape clusters. Thc boy 
farmers made a fine, large display. B. H. IMnncy showed stoves, 
and there were many farm and dairy appliances. Thc Cylinder Bast- 
ing Pan Co , of Wiklcr, had an agent showing their new cylinder 
roasters and Irying ovens. The Excelsior Carriage Co. exhibit was 
in charge of Mr. Henry K. Miller, the genial manager i>f the New 
England branch, and it consisted of sleighs, single and two-seated 
pneumatic tire vehicles. In Floral Hallthe ladies held carnival all 
day. There were fine displays of ornamental and fancy work, paint- 
ings, cut flowers, cookery, and preserved fruit. These Woodstock 
merchants had booths : Dana Bros., Japanese pottery ; W. J. Boyce 
Sc Co., cloaks and jackets ; J. B. Jones, china, carpets, draperies and 
lamps ; A. E. Spear, complete dining room set. The Enfield 
Shakers sold products from their unique village. C. M. Keyes, the 
Springfield furrier, was also on hand as usual. The sound of piano 
music led the musically inclined lo the exhibit of Miss M. Louise 
Grecly, who showed the Emerson. Miller and Cramer pianos. This 
part of the hall was crowded at all times. Thc Kmcrson piano 
especially is one of the best that money can procure, and in tone and 
finish is unsurpassed. Miss Grecly, who holds forth at White River 
Junction, has sold an astonishing number of these fine instruments. 

There wasn't anv gambling. The 55th annual Fair was a success. 
Thc management by honest dealing has the confidence of thc people. 
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Autumn millinery. 

Ddi<$' aid mum' 
Ready-to-wear Ran. 

TIN assortment that embraces every design 
/■ that is fashionable; every conceivable 

g. and at such 





a wide range of prices that every i 
need can surely be met. 

furnishing goods and Small Warn, IlK 
Cittti novelties In neckwear. Brits, tic. 

mr$. B. 3. Banaaan, ST*' 



gibbs $ Wheeler, 



PROPRIETORS OP JUNCTION HOUSE 
AND ST, 



ajj^F Livery, Feed «d 



IDome • • 

Cookery, 



Drop CirraM C4h«. One cup sugar. 
ie-half cup butter creamed together, one 
, an even tcaspoonful soda dissolved in 
two-thirds cup milk, two teaspoons cream 
tartar well mixed with two and one-half 
cups sifted flour, one-half tcaspoonful cin- 
namon, or any flavor you likes. Drop in 
spoonfuls in shallow pans, and place a few 
currants in each, pressing slightly into the 
dough. Bake quickly a nice brown. 

Mrs. A. A. Brooks, Bethel, Vt. 



pur Specialty 

* *4» Hot Air Heating | 



2211! Richmond, Thatcher ^ 
* Palace Queen Furnaces 
3 and other style*. 

J JIH toad. *l Cla Ostti PlasiMstt Chi, XOtsiw, 

+ SUM Mi Snarl Raefla*. ... 

$ tmrsl Rrnalfl** aad 3o»»ias 

« of every description. 

$ out or town OMDcna by mail 

« aolicited ud prom|Wlr attended lo. II doesn't mat. 

% «" him lars* or small the contract U, w* can attend 

« toil. 



f BILLINGS & MAGOWN 



I 



One heaping tea- 
spoonful butter, two heaping tablespoon 
fuls sifted flour, one pint cream, teaspoon - 
ful salt and pepper, one pint of oysters. Put 
the butter in a skillet. Let it melt but not 
brown, stir in the flour. Draw the skillet 
to a cool place on the stove and add grad- 
T _ s ually the cream, cooking thoroughly ; sea- 

D Oardinij StableS. san w ' th 84,11 an< * pepper- Add the oys- 

ters, cooking until they curl; and the cream 
is as thin as gravy. Serve on toast. 

Miss Clara Griswold, Springfield. Vt. 




White River Junction, Vermont. 



1 



Tt OIHI Pay You 

TO CMJ. IT OUR STOKE MD EMMIE 
COIILMIGEISSOilTllflilOF... 

UP-TO-DATE 



furniture 

Competing ... 

SIDEBOARDS, TABLES, 

CHAMBER SUITS, 



FANCY CHAIRS, 

too Pw 



COUCHES and MORRIS CHAIRS, 

MaOrctse* ud Spring), Window Shades. Rugi, 
Mattings, Art Sqnarea, Children's Carriages, 
New Go Cuts, easy running, light and 
strong. Undertaking Good*. 

Baldwin and White moMtahi 



THS BEST IN THE WORLD. 

WE shall make upecial ilfom to seej> Ihe 
Best Goods the market affords to meet 
the wants of the people. Large ihipments of 
New Goods are being received daily, ooality and 
prlcea Id nil purchaser. Call and lee then, ; | 




PC4<t) mttttflllt One quart milk, two 
tablespoons corn starch, one tablespoon 
butter, three egg yolks, one-half cup sugar. ; 
two peaches. Boil the milk, corn starch 
and butter; when cold add the egg yolks 
and sugar. Cover the bottom of a pud- 1 
ding dish with peaches. Sprinkle over 
two tablespoons of sugar, pour over a cus- 
tard and bake twenty minutes. Frost with 
| three egg whites and a little sugar. 

Mrs. M. J. Archer, Springfield. Vt. 

BrOtvD Brt4d. Two cups corn meal, two 
cups rye meal, one cup molasses, one large 
tablespoon soda, one quart sweet milk, two 
teaspoons salt. A two quart dish will hold 
this quantity properly. Bake three hours 
in a covered dish. 

Mrs. O. M. Tinkham. No. Pomfret, Vt. 

6ln9«r Pur*. Eight pounds pears. 
' eight pounds sugar, four lemons, one pound 
preserved ginger, one tumbler of water. 
Slice pears thin, and ginger and lemon 
also. Put all together and cook slowly 
three hours 

Mrs. Eva Potter, W. R. Junction. Vt. 

PlCJtttd PtaCNS aid Peart. Seven pounds 
peaches, one pint vinegar, four pounds 
sugar, one-half ounce cinnamon stick, 
whole cloves, and cassia buds. Peel the 
peaches, into each one stick two cloves and 
two cassia buds. Have the sugar and 
vinegar hot. drop the peaches in and cook 
until tender. Pears may be done in the 
same manner. 

Miss Helen W. Smith. W. R. Junction. 
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« A Good 
Harness. 

DON'T GET CAUGHT BUYING CHEAP 
HORSE FURNISHINGS OF PARTIES 
YOU NEYER SAW. BUY AT HOME, 
WHERE YOU CAN JUMP ON THE MAN 
IF GOODS ARE NOT SATISFACTORY. 



jfou &vy caff and 
price* an 



Rainess, Robes, Whips, 
Blankets, Baiters, 
Collars, etc. 



W. L. BUGBEE, j 

UIMic River jiMctloR, lit. 
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TWO STORES "'.".'"""""•SS: 



Our Dried Beef. 

Some dealers have tried to cut into 
our trade on Dried Beef, but we are 
still in the lead. Wc have just pur- 
chased an expensive machine for cut- 
ting and we are now pleasing our 
trade more than ever as wc slice it nice 
and thin, just as every housewife 
wants it We take care to trim and 
slice it properly. 



Bon Ami is the greatest window 
cleaner on record. That 's what it is 
made for, to clean windows. It will 
do it easily and in a way that will 
surprise. Housekeepers say it is the 
nicest thing for the purpose. It is a 
marvel how well an inexperienced 
person can clean any number of win- 
dows. Dampen a cloth and wipe 
across the cake of Bon Ami, apply 
to window and then rub it off with a 
dry cloth. It comes off readily and 
the dirt comes with it. That's all 
there is to it. You don't even need 
warm water, but it leaves the glass 
beautifully clean, ioc. a cake. 



HOW TO GET A 

riEDALLION 
PORTRAIT 

for 25 cen ^ s - 

Buy Armour's Soaps. 

Save ten wrappers. 

Send with 25 cts. and photo. 

These are the soaps : Armour's 
Floating White Soap, for the toilet, 
Armour's Tar Soap lor the work- 
man. Armour's Borax Soap for the 
laundry, and Armour's Washing 
Powder, in a one pound package. 

5 cents for any one. 

You should see one of the medal- 
lions at our stores. 



Tea and Coffee. 

If you are not using our Teas and 
Coffees get free samples. We know 
of no better way of convincing you 
that we can give you more value for 
your money in these Goods than by 
having you test the floods on your 
own table. 

The wise woman profits not only 
by her own experience but by the 
experience of others. When so 
many of your friends are using our 
superior Teas and Coffees why not 
come to us for your needs in this 
line? 



Flour. 

in mind that wc buy at this 
season of the year enough Flour of 
last year's wheat crop to last us until 
the new wheat is old enough to be 
good. Dealers who buy in small 
quantities are not able to supply their 
trade with old wheat and many a 
housekeeper complains of the flour 
in consequence. 



SOME SPECIAL BARGAINS. 



HEW CLOVER HONEY, from one of the best apiaries in Vermont, 
This is not a product of sugar-fed bees. It is strictly pure. 20C.lb. 

MANHATTAN DRIP SYRUP. For the table. Delicious, yuart 

CHOICE EXTRA QUALITY PINEAPPLE in I* lb. tins, ripened and 
paeked where grown. When opened will be found cut into neat 
cubes, fresh, soft and nice, ready for sauce. This is better than 



n pel 
In 



attempting to select a pineapple yourself, which you know must 
have been picked very green and ripened after its arrival, if it is 
ripe at all. - - - JSC. 

16c. lb. 

Supersedes the 
:tivc 
JOC. 

RELIABLE, SELF RAISING, PREPARED FLOUR, for making bis- 
cuit, cake and pastry. Anybody can make good biscuits with 
it. ^Always ready. Mix with milk is all you need to do. ^U>. 

100 TOASTED BUTTER CRACKERS in 

them better than the common kind 



NEW DOUBLE CREAM CHEESE, 

ALPHA SALAD CREAM, a fine salad without oil. 
dressing made by the l 
bottle, 



You may Kke 

VIOLET TOMATO KETCHUP. Worth more than we ask, Sc. a bottle. 

WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE made by Skilton, 
like stealing to get it at this price, 



l-'ootc X: Co. Just 
ioc. a bottle. 



per package l Sc., 2 for 25c. 

BEST COOKING SODA in bulk, Single lb. SC., 6 lbs. JSC. 

200 good Match Safes Given Away to Legal Voters or their Wives. 



BOILED CIDER in quart Mason Jars - 2S C. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER, 19C.M. 

BEST PREPARED MUSTARD, full pint bottle 10C. 

BULK PICKLES, made by Skilton. Foote & Co . IOC. qt., 3 qL JSC. 
PICKLING VINEGAR. White Wine pickling vinegar is guaranteed 



to keep the pickles. 



JOC. a gallon. 



AKK SOAP. 



12 cakes 2Sc. 



GOLD DUST WASHING POWtifcR. Sold at a less price than others 
can buy - * H». I Sc. 



SAL SODA. 
AMMONIA. 
BLUEING. 



10 lbs. JSC. Try this for cleaning and cleansing. 

J pint bottle JSc. 

quart bottle ioc., i for JSc. 

Full pints, Joe. 



WITCH HAZEL. 

SMALLEY FRUIT JARS. Thin is the lime for preserving and pick- 
ling. These improved jars have square sicles that you can hold 



on to when opening. 
Lightning top. 



EPSOM SALTS. 



Also better to pack away than usual kind. 
Pints $1.00 a dozen, Quarts $1.10. 

_ Sc. a lb., 6 lbs. JSc. 

One dozen good, Urge ones, JSc. 

TOILET PAPER. - Three large packages lor 25c. 

MOP STICKS all complete, sold any* here else for ioc. our price 5C. 
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Jtlways our specialit/- 




UHo-datg Shoes, 



Men'i all Calf Working Shoes are the beat far 
winter wear. Custom made, black and ruiset, 
in lace, 83 »S P" V*"< everv P air warranted. 



We dt> nnt Irjr 

to l« how 
cheap, hut how 

GOOD they 

can be nude. 

Juit loo* at /Aft — 

FINE PHOTOGRAPHS, J 
FINE CRAYONS. * 
FINE WATER COLORS, « 
FINE SEPIAS. | 
FINE VIEWS. % 

1 

' ' 'll/hat we jay wo do wo do do. ' ' * 



Our water -proof C grain lace Shoe, in black, la 
one ol the finest for every day use. only $ajo 
per pair. 

A fine line of Felt Goods for Men's wear. 
Fine lines of Shoes for Ladies and Children. 

A. BROUILLETTE, 

Sl«n d tlx Clephant, 

Main Street, - - White River June Hon. 




Autumn millinery. 



Cadies' aid misses 
Ready* ■ wear ijats. 



♦ 
♦ 

f 

-» white Riven junction, Vermont, * 



WE KEEP A GOOiJ LINE OK .. .. 

Gdmtrat and flmatmr Supplies 

At »ll timet Our eipeileme ,niy be 



HN assortment that embraces every design 
that is fashionable; every conceivable 
shade, combination and trimming, and at such 
a wide range of prices that every customer s 
an surely be met. 

ThtiIsIiIm flood* aid Small Warn, the 
n 




Short Line Boston and 
New England to Mont 
reals " 
points. 

as any other 1 

999 

New and Handsome 
Vestlbuled Coaches, 



modern Parlor and 
Sleeping Cars on alt 
through trains. 

999 

Quick Time and Sure 
can be 



999 

For Full Information as 
to Rates, Routes, etc.. 
call on any ticket 
agent, or at C 
offices- 



30* UlatMigto. $imt, Boston, 
m Broadway, Hew York, 

Or address 

S. W. CUMMINGS, 



mr$. ft. % Banagan, E2* 



p. mutt, ut. 




N 



ational Bank of 

White River Junction, 




♦♦♦ 



VERMONT. 



flinhorlxtd Capital, $200,000. Paid In, $100,000. 



Rkckivics Accounts ov Corporations, 
Merchants and Individuals. 



Safe Deposit Boxes Tor Reasonable Rental. 



Call and Inspect Our Facilities for Doing Your 
Business. 




jr. li. BACON, 



* THIS 15 TO POINT OUT 

ONE REASON WHY 

People are 
Buying Our 
(Uall Paper 
now 
(0 Rang 
next Spring. 

Brown Back Pa|H.-rs, 8 to 1 2 cLs. double roll. 
White Back Papers, 8 to t6 cts. double roll. 
Gilt Papers, 15 to 20 cts. double roll. 

Kmbossed Gilt Papers, 20 to 35 cts. double roll. 

Perhaps this is why Buyers come from To^ 
l arge Stocks of Paper are kept. 

Over 4,000 Rolls to close ont. 

POR FURTHER PARTICULARS CALL AT . . . 

The Picture Frame Store, 

South Main Street, White River Junction. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 



K. M. FuniX, or ' 



». \. n. 



Here 1 sit, this Saturday afternoon, in a little park surrounding the 
tower of St. Jacques, whoever he may have been. I am waiting for 
the opening hour of the popular Saturday matinee of Sarah Bern- 
hardt's theatre. I came early to get a seat for which I paid twenty cents. 

It is not a play, but a reading, and Mme. Bernhardt appears but 
once, but twenty cents is cheap to see her I think. By and by if my 
friend, Miss Zimmerman, from Ohio comes we will go together and 
sec her in a play. I want to see Coquelin, the greatest French actor 
in Cyrano de Bergerac too. 

Well, I have as good as been to the Exposition today. I came to 
a bridge across the Seine, took a wee steamer up the river, fare two 
cents, and presto. I was between two lines of gorgeous buildings, 
all a-glitter with gold and a-flutter with flags. Bands of music were 
playing, crowds of people were going up and down the stairs at the 
bridges leading to the little steamer stations. Near by me on the 
boat was a gentlemen talking English ; a Turk with his loose, blue 
trousers mounted the stairs ahead of me. I am sure I saw the U. S. 
building, because it had a model of the Daniel French statue ol 
Washington in front of it. I saw no flag but Old Abe was perched 
on top of the dome. 

Many of the buildings were beautiful but I do not believe the gen- 
eral effect is anything like what it was at Chicago. They haven't the 
great, beautiful lake to begin with, only the dirty little Seine, which 
looked decidedly muddy today and is no wider than our Connecticut 
at medium height It cannot come up to the Thames with its noble 
bridges. 

But Paris is Paris and it is so many-sided and so wonderful. The 
children amuse me very much. They wear little short stockings only 
half-way to the knee ; and half the time you can't tell whether they 
arc boys or girls since the boys wear long blue or black aprons with 
long sleeves. Big boys, twelve years old or over wear them and 
you have to wait for a rear view where the apron gaps, before you 
decide the gender. 

The children go to school till the end of July, poor things. They 
all carry black leather portfolios to school. They have bright black 
eyes and plenty of snap of course ; but they do look so funny with 
their bare knees, well-dressed boys, too, with pretty duck suits, walk- 
ing out with stylish mamma or the white-capped nurse. The stylish 
boys wear broad-brimmed straw hats that turn down all around and ' 
are not at all becoming. 

It is the most fun to go out in the morning and see the marketing 
on the street Every morning when I go to my half-past eight break- 
fast, I pass through a little square or " place " that is full of interest. 
By the way. my land-lady said I might have my breakfast at any time 
I chose. I thought I would frighten her a bit, and just to see what 
she would say I told her we had breakfast at half-past six at home. 
Of course she said " O mon Dieu ! mon Dicu ! " ( my God ! my 
God I ) That is not swearing, O no. They say it every time they 
breathe. 

Well, to return to my morning walk. The little square is the Place 
of St. Ferdinand or something or other and the little church of St. 
Ferdinand is in the corner. It is always open and the faithful are 
going in and out. The priests with their shovel-hats and long gowns 
one meets everywhere, of course. The poor abbes have to hold up 
their skirts from the mud like all the other t 



Round this square are drawn up every morning little hand-drawn 
holding about twice as much as a wheelbarrow perhaps, but 
filled and heaped up with vegetables or fruit. I 
• one rilled with cherries, ail rimmed with leaves 
the edge, and another with great, luscious strawberries. It 
would do your heart good to see the Iruit here. And the men and 
by the carts and call out In shrill voices, " four cents a 
1 never saw so many cherries before. Everywhere you 
turn you see a cart full and strawberries as well. And the berries 
are sweeter than ours and so large and luscious. Everything is not 
so cheap as cherries, though, unfortunately. 

On the square one can buy meat, fish, vegetables or flowers. 
Beautiful, great red roses. I have not priced them but 1 know they 
are cheap for everybody wears them. Mignonette, three cents for a 
large bunch of five blossoms. 

The policemen on the street wear white duck trousers, blue coats, 
caps and capes. The capes are very picturesque and I notice they 
are useful in a shower. They pull the hoods up then over their 
heads and need no umbrellas. I have seen some policemen that I 
thought earned their money. When one sees these magnificent, 
broad streets one can hardly believe they could ever be crowded, but 
I have seen these places where the policemen went through every 
three minutes and held up his baton to stop the carriages a I 
to let the foot passengers across the street. One continual string ol 




Ah ! It seems to me I have i 
more coachmen than 
armies of them. 

Sunday morning I went to the church of Madeleine, which is built 
on the model of a Greek temple and is very beautiful. We were not 
able to see the interior very well as the church was so crowded. The 
music was fine, the choir and organ as in Westminster Abbey, being 
accompanied by an orchestra, but the music was not simple and 
sweet and satisfying like that of the service in Westminster. 

La Madeleine is a very fashionable church and we saw many lovely 
toilettes as we watched the people come out. It was a special day 
and there was a special ceremony. 

Have been to the Exposition once. Tickets only nine cents if you 
go in the afternoon. I saw little except in the Art Palace, which I 
I shall visit the Exposition again. 



THE HILLS OF VERMONT. 

0 pleasant hilts, and must I say farewell ? 
Where in my frenzied moments I would dwell? 

Leave long behind those mountain solitudes. 

The close cropped plains and fragrant leafy woods ? 
Friends and companions of my troubled moods ? 

To say farewell and know that nevermore 
Shall I mount to thy summits there to soar 

On wings of fancy o'er Olympian heights, 
Nor rest my tired soul from far-winged flights. 

O Hills of old Vermont Now lost from view 
Lost in the all embracing azure hue 

Of heaven. When shall I come again to you ? 
When I have overflown my dungeon walls. 

Whither the trumpet of true freedom calls, 

1 shall come back, O well loved hills, again, 
Shall rest above the strife and greed of gain 

Above the valley of perpetual pain. 

Then shall ye greet me in the same old way, 
As when I was a happy child at play, 

Spending with thee my long, glad holiday. 

Asm* M. 
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II.-THE VILLAGE GROCERY. 

The second of a series of character sketches to be published in book form under the tille 
of "Granite State Folks." These sketches will appear from time to time in the Journal. 




EDGEVILLE has a store that cannot be rivalled in the 
United States, if in the world. It answers the purpose 
of depot, postoffice, drugstore, telegraph office, and includes 
in its stock everything that can be found in a city department 
•tore from a pin to a piano. 

The store is the rendezvous of the country swain, and here 
all the politics, gossip and the latest murders are discussed by 
orators whose gift of gab and debating powers have been de- 
veloped by a wide experience. No problem is too deep for 
them ; the results of the coming prize fight are foretold as 
readily as how next year's hay crop will turn out. 

The little room set aside for the use of the travelling public— 
when there are any of the latter in Kdgeville — is utilized as a 
clubroom for checker players, and it has often occurred that 
the nine-thirty train got by the station without the thoughtful 
gamesters being cognizant of how many passengers were 
aboard. 

There is considerable historical interest connected with the 
building. It was here that Zcb Jones choked to death while 
trying to swallow his false teeth with some molasses toffy. It 
was here that a showman died of heart failure when told that 
he could not get a train south for nine hours. 

The store is the first place where the Powell boy committed 
burglary, and if you happen to be a stranger, any of the 
loungers will show you the very window that was broken open 
and to this day it contains a pane of glass which was there at 
the time of the theft 

Elias Martin is a very busy man ; he fulfills the duties of 
postmaster, station agent, merchant and telegrapher, besides 
being a human encyclopedia of general information. 

He is a tall, lank man with a well developed forehead and a 
square set jaw. He is absolute monarch of his little kingdom 
and woe betide the man or boy who disregards his unwritten 
law. He has never been seen in the store without a gray 
straw hat on his head, and winter or summer, it is all the 
same ; the hat is there, set at an angle of twenty-three and one 
half degrees and with its checked band is a very good substi- 
tute for a crown. 

"The store ' ' has been the cause of many a family jar. Hus- 
bands sent for starch or pepjjer or any other little household 
necessity, have been delayed there to listen to some animated 
discussion, and returned home to be the recipient of a very 
tart tirade on the evils of laziness and good for nothingness in 
general. 



Mose Barnaby is a very frequent visitor at die store ; he is 
there so often that his absence is a cause for comment. Mose 
is an old landmark — a great authority on almost any subject 
from telling what the weather would be next week, to giving 
medical advice for the treatment of lousey catde. 

~~ 0O!.jrr)|t!>!»<! 1W0. t>7 Ul» Autkor. 



When he is not holding down a chair in the store, he is 
lighting with his wife or searching for "arbs" with which to 
concoct a remedy for his rheumatism. His game leg is the 
apple of his eye : that leg is the barometer for the commu- 
nity ; if you are planning an outing and you wish to know 
the condition of the weather on that particular day, ask 
Barnaby how his leg feels. 

"Sunthin struck it at Antcetim," is the only i 
regarding the cause of his lameness, that you can ever get. 

Mose is the only man, except the vigilant 'Lias, ever 
known to go behind a counter in the store. His initial expe- 
rience in this line was when he got a piece of tobacco for Frank 
Kimball, and those who were lucky enough to witness the 
incident, say that he conducted himself with the air of a man 
who had grown old in the store business. 

Ever since that red letter day he has been more or less 
privileged ; he always knows the quality of the raisins in the 
store, and if the mice have been at the cheese, ' Lias is warned 
at once to take effective measures toward the suppressing of 
their thievery. 

Strange to say his nose is very red. He claims that it 
is a birth-mark, but it is more likely due to a close acquain- 
tance with jugs — and their contents. 



It was a cool October evening. The usual crowd had gath- 
ered, and with it the wreath of tobacco smoke around the 
stove pipe. 

They sat in a semi-circle about the stove ; not because they 
suffered from the cold but more from force of habit, and the 
hearth was very handy for the purpose of igniting pipe-lights, 
besides being a good depository for tobacco juice when ' ' ' Lias ' ' 
wasn't looking in that direction. 

Everybody was in good spirits, and looked at each other 
from over their pi|>c bowls with an air that said : " 'Lias Mar- 
tin's store is the most comfortable place in the world." The 
telegraph instruments behind the wire netting, chattered away 
by themselves with an occasional spurt, and the black cat 
winked knowingly from her |>erch on the cracker barrel. 

"How'd your taturs turn out, Pete?" began Jim Berry, 
as though anxious to start a conversation. 

" Fair t' middlin', Jim. How'd that hill piece of com do?" 

" Wall, tolerble, fairly tolerble. I didn't 'sped much from 
it ennyway, seein's the weather was so tarnation dry, 'sides, 
my young stock got inter it after it got started, an' then them 
Bumber boys stole my scare-crows. Consarn their pesky 
hides!" 

"I knew we was marked fer a dry summer, I knew it," 
piped Mose Barnaby, as he stretched out his leg. 

" Delily Hopkins keeps gittin' homlier and homlier, don't 
she?" said Elias. 
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" Y--a--s," put in Lizum Lazore, a French Canadian, "I got 
a aunt down to C&nadee, an' he's so homely cv'ry time what 
he looks at a clock it ain't go some more." 

" Now that's a darn lie," said Mose. 

" Bah gosh it ain't ! " replied Lizum. 

" Didn't you most git killed once up on Bald Eagle moun- 
ting, Lizum?" inquired Jim Berry. 

" Y--a--s. Mah fodder she's want me to chop some wood 
up dah, an' Rosy ant like it, 'cause prob'ly dars brown bear 
up dar, she says, so mah (adder say 'Lizum,' an' Ah ain't 
hear, so mah ladder she ' Lizum ' some more— 

" Go 'long with you* fish stories," interrupted Mose. 

" Wa'U, Ah don't care, said Lizum, "Prob'ly tees, prob'ly 
'tain t, prob'ly Ah ain't know." 

At this point, a gang of young men came in, and it was 
noticed that the Bumber boys were not inclined to approach 
the stove ; perhaps their dealings with scare-crows reminded 
them that Jim Berry was near. 

"Miskeeters drove ye in, hey ?" said Mose with a grin. 

"How many 'skeeters did you ever see in October, Mose? " 
inquired one of the new comers as he began to tease the cat. 

" Now don't pester that cat ! You fellers arc the consarn- 
edest ! I'druther have seven kinds o' lice, than have one of 
ye around ! Course I've seen 'skeeters in October." 

" When?" went on the spokesman. 

" In October," replied Mose, winking at an auction adver- 
tisement. 

' ' What October ? ' ' persisted the other. 

" 'Lias remembers that time the Boston runner was carried 
away by 'em down in old man Kimball's swamp, — don't ye 
•Lias?" 

Elias smiled and busied himself behind the counter. 

" Yisiree," said Mose, as the crowd gathered around expect- 
antly. " I remember that time just as though 't want mor'n fif- 
teen minutes ago." 

"When was it?" ventured one of the youngsters. 

"Wall, now I couldn't eggsactly give my affidavy to when 
it was, I git dates mixed so like sixty. You remember when 
it was ' Lias ? ' ' 

"Sometime close after that tramp got killed up to the 
switch," replied Elias without looking over the counter. 

"Yes, that was when it was; close after that tramp got 
killed up to the switch," and Mose settled in his chair and 
puffed his pipe as though he was not going to utter a word 
again until the train came when he would be obliged to say : 
' ' Here she comes. ' ' 

" Tell us 'bout it, Mose," said Jim Berry, as he winked to 
the crowd. 

"You fellers wouldn't b'lieve it ennyway," said Mose, 
ignoring the wink. 

'* Keep it to yourself then," somebody growled, and as 
Mose was governed by contraries, he immediately launched 
forth into the tale. 

" This runner was a peart young chap from Boston, an' 
knew it all, jest the same as Boston folks always do. He was 
a tryin' to sell 'Lias some new Singled contraption, I don't 
ricollict what 'twas, but somehow or other he thought he'd be 
smart, so he said miskeeters wa' n't very thick up here in 
October. 

" Kimball's boy picked him up jest as quick as he got the 
words outen his mouth an' told him he would bet him a bran- 
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firechnew five dollar bill, that he couldn't stay over night in his 
lather's swamp, the miskeeters was so thick. 

" The runner took him up, pervidin' he could suit himself as 
to how he stayed thar, an' they planked the money right down 
inter 'Lias's right hand. 

"The runner borrercd a ' lasses cask of ' Lias and had it carted 
down to the swamp, an' when it got dark he hired somebody 
to nail him in tight." 

" How was he goin' to breathe?" inquired one of the Bum- 
ber boys from behind a position fortified with nail kegs. 

" He took a couple of scare-crows to help him out," replied 
Mose sarcastically, and the Bumber fellows seemed a trifle 
uneasy when the crowd laughed. 

" But to resyume. They nailed thet feller in an' left him. 
In a little while the runner heard the miskeeters buzzin' 
'round the berrell, an' 't wa' n't long afore one of the varmints 
bored his bill through the side of the berrell, an' as the runner 
was on to his job, he tied a knot in the miskeeter's bill so he 
couldn't git away. Wall, that feller tied up more than forty 
thousand miskeeters, an' I hope my leg never gits well, if the 
critters did n't fly away with berrell, runner an' alL" 

Mose looked defiantly at the crowd 

" Bah gosh, Ah ant btieve it !" said Lizum. 

Mose glared. "Canucks don't b'lieve the world is round — 
Here she cornea ! ' ' and everybody scrambled to see the train. 
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The birds are caroling their songs 

From leafy trees beside the road, 
And summer sunshine fills the air 

Which trembles at its fragrant load. 
The happy children pluck the flower 

And taste its sweetness like the bees ; 
Their bare feet touch the earth with joy 

And laughter floats upon the breeze. 
Their red cheeks match the clover red ; 

Fresh as its leaves is each young heart. 
O happy youth with sweetness fed ; 

O blissful days without a smart. 
The cattle crop with eager tongues 

The luscious clover from the sod, 
The feast prepared by Nature's hand 

And spread o'er all the fields abroad. 
The strawberry grows around its roots, 

Seeking to gain its ruddy hue 
And drink its nectar, while the sky 

Hangs o'er the scene in fairest blue. 
The bees and youth and cattle love 

Red clover sweet, red clover dear, 
The queen of grasses and the flower 

Whose beauty clothes with bloom the year. 
Red clover bright, Vermont's sweet flower, 

A honey-laden blossom fair. 
Adorns the blushing fields with light 

And fills with sweetness all the air. 
The murm'ring stream flows through the vale, 

In joyous course upon its way, 
Reflecting sun or cloud and casts 

To clover banks its frcsh'ning spray. 
The mead is full of clover bloom, 

With leaves of green and flowers of red, 
And bees arc buzzing o'er the field 

Or sucking sweets from every head. 
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Vermont's Highway System. 



Ht .liiux IIiTCHisaox Wood. Nomwicu. Vt. 




What ought Vermont to do in order to belter the present condition 
of her highways? 

The present Highway Statutes of Vermont provide that twenty 
cents on the dollar of the grand list of each town shall be devoted to 
the construction and maintenance of its highways at the discretion, 

and under the supervision of a road 
commissioner, elected annually by 
a majority of voters at town meet- 
ing : and further, that an extra 
tax of five cents on the dollar shall 
be levied and forwarded to the 
State capital where it is divided 
and apportioned out to the towns 
on the basis of population ; the idea 
being that in this way the more 
wealthy towns will help out the 
poorer ones. The apportionment 
of this five cent tax rests with a 
commission at whose head is the 
State road commissioner. The law 
specifically states that each town's 
share of this money shall be used 
for permanent improvements. 

It is like the twenty cent tax 
used at the discretion of the town 
commissioner ; but he must keep 
• separate account of his expendi- 
tures which is audited by the State 
Commissioner, and before receiv- 
ing this money each town must submit a statement of the improve- 
ments which it intends to make. 

The present system is unquestionably a long way in advance of 
that of ten years ago even when every fanner worked out his high- 
way tax. The roads of Vermont have shown a marked improvement 
during the past decade. Nearly every town now owns a road machine; 
a few nave rollers and use them with good results. The care of roads 
is in the hands of men whose business is roadmaking, a part of the time 
at least. In most cases they probably do the best they know how to 
do. But that there is still chance for great improvement needs no 
further proof than a drive of four or five miles through Norwich or 
almost any Vermont town during mud-time. New Hampshire roads 
are no better. 

The present condition of things will not be much bettered until 
two things happen : first, the people must be educated up to the 
economic advantages of better roads ; and in the second place, 
either the town road commissioners must be educated in the art 
of making better roads with the money at hand or the system 
must be radically changed and the supervision of roads placed 
under State authority. Of the two difficulties the former will be 
the harder to overcome. The inhabitants of the average town 
are born into and expect mud in the spring, dust and sand in the 
summer and snow drifts in the winter as much as they do seedtime 
and harvest and the hills we always have with us. 

The man who lives in an isolated house half a mile from the main 
road wants his avenue to civilization as well fixed as his neighbor 
on the main road and unless it is, be is ready to vote the old road 
commissioner out and a new one in the next spring. It is a bad idea 
to change road commissioners. It takes a new one a whole season 
to leam the details thoroughly, the portions of the road which need 
most attention, etc. One of the first changes in the present system 
should be to lengthen the term of his office to three or five years. 
Such a change would be beneficial in two ways : citizens would be 
more careful in whose hands they entrusted this office for the longer 
term, and again, his experience would count for much after the first 
year. 

Vermont is composed largely of a rural population which by dint 
of hard toil ekes out a meagre existence on a side hill farm. But few 
live in opulence, and any measure which tends to increase taxation 
will be looked upon with displeasure. Any measure, however, 
which will be of economic advantage to the State should be passed 
whether or not it meets with popular approval. Rut such legislation 
cannot be secured until citizens ran see the benefits which would 
accrue therefrom. Good results in this direction could be obtained 
by circulating, gratis, among town road officers some first class 
books on road construction. 

More than fifty per cent of these officers disregard the fundamental 
principles of good road making, particularly those concerning drain- 
age, reduction of grade and the proper use of road machines. Few 
seem to realize that tile and vitrified pipe make cheap and efficient 
drains. The water instead of being turned off' into side ditches is 



allowed to run down to a waterbar which it soon cuts through and 
pursues its destructive course to the bottom. These walerbars be- 
sides are hard on the horse and disagreeable to man and they may 
be entirely done away with by a judicious use of ditches and cross- 
drains. 

The matter of reducing grades in as hilly a state as Vermont seems 
at first a serious matter but the same principles hold in highway as 
in railway construction. An apparently bad country often proves 
comparatively easy in which to secure good grades. The trouble is 
that the roads were built originally with a view to securing the 
shortest route without regard to grades and there is a strong ten- 
dency to follow these old roads. 

Another had habit into which road officers have fallen is that of 
scraping mud, dust, turfs, and detritus from the ditches up into the 
middle of the road year after year. This refuse is worse than useless. 
It has served its purpose and might be hauled off at small expense. 
Treated as it is this matter after a few days becomes mixed with the 
fresh soil j the whole is ground together (o become dust in dry and 
mud in wet weather. If road officers and citizens could learn these 
few simple principles and apply them or insist upon their application 
Uie condition of Vermont roads would show a marked improvement. 
Every town has gravel and day in abundance ; these ingredients 
properly mixed and rolled make a really first-class road at an expense 
which each town can bear. 

At the present it would not seem advisable to take the care of 
roads entirely from the hands of the towns and place them under 
State supervision. That the State, however, can and will do better 
in the long run than the towns has been well exemplified by the 
Massachusetts Highway Commission. 

The time is ripe for Vermont to make a beginning. The five cent 
tax last year amounted to about $ 200, coo. Of this amount probably 
less than twenty-five per cent was spent to the best advantage. 
Take one example: Norwich received $€00. as its share for "per- 
manent improvements." This money was used to haul two hundred 
and fifty cartloads of sand and gravel and dump into the mud along 
Main street The road there is better than liefore but the same 
money would have accomplished more in the hands of an efficient 
corps of roadbuilders under State supervision. It would be a wise 
move if the State would use this five cent tax as a nucleus and 
around it build up a State system of highways. Its beginnings would 
be small but I believe that when citizens see and experience the 
advantages of good roads they would be willing to support a move- 
ment for their improvement 

Concerning a general law for a State system of repair and mainte- 
nance, an ideal system would be one in which all the roads in a 
county are under the general supervision of one person. The town 
commissioners should be responsible to him. They are now too 
often not responsible to anybody. These county supervisors might 
collectively form a body whose functions are to oversee and control 
the construction and maintenance of all roads in the State. 

These officers should be as free from politics and political pull as 
possible. Candidates, therefore should not be elected or appointed 
out subject to the Civil Service Laws. These offices should also be 
sufficiently remunerative to attract Civil Engineers to compete. It 
will be at once objected that such a scheme would only create a num- 
ber of new offices when we now have all we can support. I firmly 
believe that such a system would be of economic advantage. A 
good road builder in each county could save his salary many »imes 
over in the course of a year. Such a system is impossible unless the 
State has full financial control of its roads, for so long as the town 
repairs its roads, its road officer should be responsible to it. Here is 
a strong argument for State Control. In short everything tends to 
point to the fact that State control would be better for all concerned, 
but at the same time no sudden changes should be made in the present 
system. The process of change must be a slow and natural one. The 
five cent tax should be devoted entirely to State roads to be built 
under the direction of a corps of capable road engineers, these men 
to hold their office not by appointment, but by virtue of a rigid com- 
petitive examination. 

The roads of each town to remain under the charge of a town road 
commissioner as at present, but the general oversight of roads in a 
certain district, say two or three counties at first, to be under a State 
road engineer. It would be easy to expand such a system from time 
to time to meet requirements, to give this State Commission more 
power and money as they show themselves capable of handling it. 

On such a foundation Vermont can build a State Road System 
second to none in the country. 
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My First 
Deer Hunt. 

0 0 0 

I always had a desire to bring down a 
buck, so last year, (1899), ,ne open sea- 
son being the last ten days of October, I 
started from my home in Springfield early 
one Monday morning and arrived at my old 
home in West Rochester, Vt., that after- 
noon. The next morning we began our 
hunt. We were up every morning before 
the crows were, the best time to hunt being 
in the early morning and just before dark. 
We did quite a bit of travelling the first two 
days getting the deer located, and then 
decided that the best way to get one would 
be to lay for them in the back clearing 
around the apple-trees. So accordingly 
we posted ourselves, each night and morning, in the attic ol 
an old deserted log cabin on what is known as the Cotton lot. 
It was back on the side of the mountain and nearly two miles 
from the nearest house. We kept this up, watching a row ol 
apple-trees just below the old cabin. 

Friday was a rainy day and our hopes as well as the grass 
and underbrush were somewhat dampened. We stayed around 
the house until I began to get nervous, and about three o'clock 
in the afternoon I could stand it no longer, so I said to my 
brother, " Let's take a trip up on the ridge." But he would 
not go. He said that if he could not have decent weather the 
deer might live for all he cared. So lather and myself started 
out in the rain. He took an umbrella and I a heavy coat. 
The rain made it rather nasty walking but it was better than 
sitting still. We got up to the old cabin about five o'clock. 
Everything was silent. Not a sound even from a bird of any 
kind. We took up our position as usual and waited. 

We were both watching on the lower side and had been 
there about half an hour when I happened to glance through a 
crack- on the upper side, — and there he was, — the first wild 
deer I had ever seen. Everything was a-flutter in less than a 
second. The first thing to do was to noiselessly get to the 
other side of the old cabin, which was slow, owing to the tim- 
bers being rotten. Father had the rifle at the other end of the 
attic. The gun I had was a shot-gun, so I had to wait till he 
could get over to where I was. 

By this time it was growing dusk but I had my eye on the 
deer all the while and fortune was in our favor sure for instead 
of moving off, he looked all around and lay down facing us. 
As soon as I could get the rifle 1 put the muzzle through a 
hole in the shingles, took a solid rest and pulled a dead bead 
for the vitals and let fly, and to my great surprise he jumped 
up and ran. But it was a short run-Just eight and one-half 
rods. I fired two more shots while he was running, one of 
them taking effect. At the last shot over he went. We lost 
no time in getting to him and I found as line a three-year-old 
buck as any man could wish to capture. 
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A story of the 
Open Season in the 
Green Mountains. 



THE EAGLE CAPTURED 
DURING THE HUNT. 

Now occupies • position of honor In Mr. 
Lyon's Tor.»orial and Billiard room* at 
Sprlnf field. Tht ng\t weighed II 1-4 Iba 
end measured 7 feet 1 Inch, from tip to tip. 



As soon as our excitement cooled off a 
little, father started for help and I stayed 
by the carcass. A party of neighbors got 
there about eight o'clock and after lashing 
him to a strong pole we started for home 
arriving there about half past nine. 

We weighed the deer and hung it up in 
a shed near the house and dressed it off. 
It weighed just 200 pounds and was as fat 
as butter. In dressing it we found that 
the first bullet was the one that did the 
work, it taking eflect in the side of the 
neck near the left shoulder, passing in 
through and striking the right shoulder 
blade, where it mushroomed and split, 
smashing the bone. One piece came out under the skin 
just back of the right shoulder. The other piece went down- 
ward to the right and lodged somewhere in the intestines. 




My brother killed a smaller spike-horn a few days later with 
the same rifle, which was a 32-20 full magazine Winchester. 

Our desire for blood being satisfied and the limit of the law 
reached we started for Springfield Monday morning with my 
deer and a Royal Eagle which we caught in a trap. The eagle 
weighed eleven and one-fourth pounds, and measured seven 
feet and one inch from tip to tip. He is now mounted with 
wings spread and a grey squirrel in his claws, and occupies a 
place of honor in the front room of my shop, with the antlers 
of the deer, as a souvenir of my first deer hunt. 
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WM. P. DILLINGHAM. 

We present to our readers in this nurnber a splendid portrait and a brief sKetch 
of Ex. Governor Wrn. P. Dillingharn. the Senator recently chosen to succeed the late 
Senator Morrill in the U. S. Senate, and the sarne who will, we predict, succeed hirn- 
self if he lives to serve out the unexpired term of the late Senator. 



The fame of the good Governor Paul Dillingham, the father 
of the Senator, still lives in the memory of the men of middle 
life and the older men of this generation, and is cherished by 
them with a well warranted delight. 

A generation farther back we find the grandfather serving 
several years with Washington and Green and Morgan in the 
Continental Army for the establishment of the American 
Republic. 

While still a generation farther back and before British 
tyranny towards her American colonies had impelled them to 
resist the oppression of the King and ministry of the reign of 
George III, we find the Senator's great grandfather loyal to 
his king and country, offering and giving his life in his cause, 
on the Plains of Abraham, beside the brave General Wolfe. 
And in his young life, the remains of an elder brother, a vol- 
unteer of the Union Army, were brought home from the battle- 
field where he fell fighting to save the Union. 

From such patriotic and sturdy stock, "if ancestry can be 
in aught believed," the logic of events, with a fair field, though 
without favors, the fourth generation should be counted on for 
a self made man, who should extend the family virtues through 



And in the Senator we find him with every 
success to challenge our respect and admiration. 

Educated in the Common Schools and Academies of his 
time, he studied the law and came to the bar of the Courts in 
1867, and five years later he was chosen State's Attorney ot 
Washington County with the work before him of prosecuting 
some of the most notable criminal causes in the history of our 
Courts — among them the Magoon murder case and the case 
of Miles, the Barre bank burglar. 



He also served in both branches of the Legislature, and was 
next chosen Governor by an unprecedented majority of the 
votes of his fellow citizens without any seeking on his part. 

His administration of the Executive office was one of honor- 
able and marked distinction, and from his retirement from the 
same to his unpretending prosperity and success as a hard 
working, conscientious and able lawyer, many of the people of 
Vermont have recognized him as the coming man, the popular 
choice to take up the work of the venerable Senator Morrill 
when he should be called to lay it down. 

He now succeeds to the place in the prime of a vigorous 
and cultivated manhood. The record of the State for selecting 
her best men for this position is perpetuated by this election, 
and her clean methods in her politics are also vindicated. 

The good name and fame of the State and the high and 
progressive rank which she should continue to hold and develop 
in the National Councils has been the objective of the large 
majority of the freemen from the opening of the late contest to 
its close, and this has been fully recognized and appreciated by 
their Representatives and Senators in the Legislature as soon 
as the complimentary scoring to local candidates was briefly 
and formally indulged in. 

And thus we have the high office filled by a man of the 
people's choice — in whom the people confide — trusting that 
while the noble family he is of have never deceived or misled 
us, that he will continue to serve us well in the new field as he 
has in other positions of trust and honor. 

Trusting that the high place and influence of Vermont in the 
United States Senate will be ably upheld and advanced through 
the integrity, probity and strength which the election of 
Mr. Dillingham contributes to it. 



the Senators from Windsor County 



HON. GEO. F. LELAND. 

Hon. Geo. F. Leland was born in Baltimore, Vt., January 25, 
1858. He attended the public schools of Springfield until 
eighteen years of age, at which time he entered the mercantile 
business at North Springfield as clerk in a general store and 
remained there six years. He then went to Springfield and 
clerked in a hardware store until 1882, when with his father, 
C. A. Leland, he purchased the largest stock of general mer- 
chandise in Springfield and has continued until now. Mr. 
Leland is President of the Village Corporation and has held 
that office for the past three years. He has been a School 
Director for three years and was elected last March for another 
term. He was a member of the Legislature in 1893, was 
Chairman of the Windsor County Committee in 1 898, and now 
holds the office of Vice President of the Republican League of 
Vermont, and was recently elected Senator from Windsor Co. 



HON. JAMES E. POLLARD. 

Hon. James E. Pollard of Chester was born in Plymouth, 
Vt., April 23, 1862. He is a son of James A and Josephine 
Hall Pollard. He lived in Windsor from 1864 to 1880, and 
was educated in Windsor Graded Schools, graduating from the 
High School in 1879. He went to Chester in the spring of 
1880 and was clerk in the clothing store of N. O. Johnson for 
two years. He then entered into partnership with Mr. Johnson 
the firm name being Johnson & Pollard until 1885, when Mr. 
Pollard conducted the business alone until 1897, the firm 01 
Pollard & Abbott then being formed. Mr. Pollard was post- 
master at Chester under Harrison. In connection with his 
brother W. S. Pollard, he established the Pollard Manufac- 
turing Co. for the manufacture of wrappers in 1895, and they 
now employ nearly one hundred hands, making the " Favorite" 
Wrapper sold exclusively by Brown Durrell & Co., 
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Mr. Pollard represented Ches- 
ter in the General Assembly in 
1890, was Aid on the Staff of 
Governor Fuller 1892 to 1894, 
and was recently elected Sen- 
ator 1900 to 1902, from Wind- 
sor County. He is an incorpo- 
rator of Chester Savings Bank, 
has been Justice of the Peace, 
and is now Treasurer of Chester 
Water Co. He is interested in 
fraternal organizations, being a 
Mason and an Odd Fellow. 

HON. HENRY W. 
WALKER. 

Hon. Henry W. Walker, of 
South Woodstock, was born 
in Rockingham, Windham Co. 
Vl , May 6, 1833. He attended 
the common schools and after- 
ward the Green Mountain Insti- 
tute at South Woodstock. Mr. 
Walker is a farmer by occupa- 




HON. HENRY W. WALKER, 
of South Woodstock. 



tion. He has been a breeder of 
Merino sheep and high grade 
Jersey stock. He purchased 
wool for Bridgcwater Mills from 
ten to fifteen years. Mr. Walker 
makes first quality maple sugar 
and syrup and is quite a grower 
of choice fruit. He has been a 
Justice of the Peace in the town 
of Woodstock for twenty years 
or more, and also a Lister in 
that town. He represented 
Woodstock in the Vermont 
Legislature in 1896, and was 
then Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Agriculture, and he is 
Chairman of that Committee in 
the Senate the present session. 
He has been Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of Green 
Mountain Perkins Academy for 
sixteen years. Mr. Walker is 
a descendant on his mother's 
side, of Oliver WilLard, his great 
grandfather, who once owned 
nearly the whole tract of land 
which now comprises the towns 
of Woodstock and Hartland. 




HON. JAMES E. POLLARD, HON. GEO. F. LELAND, 

of Chf.ster. of Springfield. 
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THE MAIL CARRIER STARTING FROM WEST LEBANON ON HIS DAILY a8 MILE TRIP. 

U. S. Mail, Rural Free Delivery. 

R 



^ l^OUTE No. i for the Rural Free Delivery of 
mails from the West Lebanon. N. H , post- 
| office was established September ist. The 

/tlBP^^^ Postmaster in charge is Mr. Horace French, 

H| i-i 1 tl. , irriei i- Mr. Thomas S. Sinclair. The 
t_J £■ I , oute i,s originally laid out covers a territory of about 
fluB^2^^^ 3 4 square miles in a most thorough manner, ami to 
fesf^l reach the inhabitants the carrier must drive about 
MLi 28 miles every afternoon. Not quite two months 
I^K have passed since this route has been in operation, 
|J» yet so enthusiastic are the people about it that to 
'Istf discontinue the service would be considered a very 
H serious affair. Comparatively few people, even in 
this immediate vicinity, were aware that a route had 
WBi been established so near home, so with a view toward 
explaining something about Rural Free Delivery, 
the Journal representative drove over the route with Mr. 
Sinclair one afternoon recently and endeavored to pick up a 
few facts about the service. 

The carrier begins his work a little before one o'clock in the 
afternoon, in a little sub-office in the rear of the postofficc. 
All the mail which has accumulated during the night as well as 
the mails from the north which arrive at noon, must be sorted 
and arranged in little boxes very similar to the ones seen in 
every postofnee. The boxes are labelled in just the order that 
the families appear on the route. By the time the morning 
mails are in their respective boxes the afternoon mails arc at 
hand and the carrier has to hustle. Each piece of mail must 
be handled over and the greatest care taken that no mistakes 
occur. After all the mail is distributed, then comes the packing 
up. The newspapers are taken first and made into two or 
three bundles according to the quantity, and the letters ar- 
ranged in a separate bundle, care being taken that the same 
order of the boxes is preserved in each package. Incidentally 
each piece of matter must be counted, as Uncle Sam wants to 
know just how much business his new venture is doing. 
Finally the various packages are placed in a strong leather 
•houlder pouch similar to those used by carriers in the cities, 
and after buckling on his revolver (for the mails must be pro- 
tected from violence,) the carrier is ready for his trip. 

While the department does not insist upon the carriers wear- 
ing a uniform, it is advised, anil a regulation blue postal uni- 



form very similar to the one worn by letter carriers in cities is 
recommended. It is distinguished from the city carriers' 
clothes by a large letter R on each sleeve, in addition to a cap 
bearing a badge which reads " U. S. MAIL. RURAL FREE 
DELIVERY." Mr. Sinclair uses a common three-quarter 
scat top buggy for delivering, which with the exception of a 
sign " U. S. MAIL" on either side, does not differ from any 
common buggy. 

The mail is loaded into the wagon together with a box con- 
taining stamps, postal cards, stamped envelopes, etc., and away 
we go. No mail is delivered within a mile of the postoffice. 

This is one of the regu- 
lations of the department 
and it is a good one. The 
service is not intended for 
people living in town, but 
rather for those living re- 
mote from the villages. 
Delivery is commenced at 
the Mascoma River in 
Bntmanvillc. Each fam- 
ily purchases a box which 
is placed on a suitable post 
or some convenient fence 
corner so as to be acces- 
sible to the carrier with- 
out leaving his wagon. 
These boxes are a combi- 
nation of two good ideas 
— a strong iron box with 
lock and key for letters, 
and a wooden box without 
lock for newspapers. The 
iron boxes are known as 
the Corbin letter box, 
while the wooden box is the invention of Mr. Henry Robinson, 
postmaster at Concord, N. H. At lirst thought one would sup- 
pose that it would be unsafe to leave mail matter out at the 
roadside even though it were enclosed in a box. Well, your 
Uncle Sam thought of that too, and just to keep you from 
worrying about it, he says that anyone who even mtddUs with 
these boxes shall be fined $5,000 or imprisoned for five years. 




CARRIER T. S. SINCLAIR. 
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When approaching a farmhouse where mail is to be deliv- 
ered the carrier blows a shrill whistle to inform the family that 
there is mail for them, which is placed in the box if they are 




(a suburb of Lebanon,) and westerly over the main road to 
the West Lebanon office. 

Altogether this may be considered as a model route, and it 
reflects great credit on Postmaster French, who has had the 

general supervision of the matter, as well as Mr. Sinclair, to 
whom much of the detail work was entmsted. Mr. Sinclair is 
quite a young man, being still in his twenties, but in his 
endeavor to make this route a success has shown himself 
to be possessed of remarkable tact and rare good judg- 
ment. He began with a careful inspection of the old estab- 
lished routes at Concord, spending considerable time in the 
consideration of the system from every standpoint. Becoming 
thoroughly convinced that the system would be an excellent 
one to have at home, he returned and labored earnestly with 
the petitioners to secure it, finally receiving the appointment 
of carrier as his reward. Practically every detail of the work 
has been left to him to arrange, and, unlike some routes, not 
a single old soap box. section of worn out stovepipe, or fruit 
can is doing duty as a receptacle for United States Mail. 
Instead the boxes are of a uniform size and style, conveniently 
placed, and for the most part erected on painted posts, show- 
ing that the patrons of the service have been made to appre- 
ciate its importance. 

How different this whole affair is from the condition which 
existed a few weeks ago. Let us suppose that fifty families on 
this route were expecting some important letter on this partic- 
ular afternoon, a letter that it would not be advisable to entrust 
to " Neighbor Smith's boy," or " Old Man Jones" to carry, in 
fact a letter of more than ordinary importance. The result 
would be that fifty people would find it necessary to leave 
their more important duties and either drive or walk up town, 
a distance, in this case, of from two to eight or ten miles. 
Now very few of these same people would hurry around very 
fast, so the result will be that about fifty people lose an 
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POSTMASTER HORACE FRENCH. 

not out to receive it. In case the family have any mail to post 
it is placed in the tiox previous to the arrival of the carrier and 
a signal displayed to attract his attention. At the outset these 
signals were of all kinds and ranged from a 
piece of torn horse blanket to a rag dull. This 
struck Mr. Sinclair as being rather incong- 
ruous, and he provided each box with a small 
American flag at his own expense, so that 
now when there is mail for the carrier, or mail 
delivered for the family a miniature "Old 
Glory" waves proudly over the box forming 
a very pretty sight and one which will undoubt- 
edly prove a valuable educational feature as 
well. Street collection boxes an- placed along 
the route, generally at some cross road or in 
the more thickly settled neighborhoods. 
These boxes arc similar to those in use in the 
cities with the exception thai while the city 
boxes are usually painted a dark red color, 
these are finished in aluminum with ml let- 
tering, and present a tine appearance. 

The route follows the river for about six 
miles down the beautiful Connecticut valley 
to James Hildreth's, returning northerly 
without delivery to Pierce's Corner, thence 
southerly to George Hanchett's Corner on 
Plainficld Plains road, thence northerly to 
Swett's Corner, easterly over Black Hill to 
Cross Corner or Corcyville, so called ; thence 
northerly to Henry Hall's, then northerly to 
Slack's, easterly to Steam's Corner, Poverty 
Lane ; thence southerly to M. V. (love's and 
easterly to W. W. Henson's. northcrl) to 
Foster's Corner and northerly to Scythesville, 
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equal number of half clays' work. This is a direct loss to the 
community. Now all is changed. One man does the same 
work that it took fifty men to do then, and what is more he 
does it better. Why ? Because that's his business. He also 
leaves the farmer an opportunity to continue his work with no 
loss of time. Then again, the farmer may expect his letter 
and drive away up town and be disappointed; that means 
another trip on the morrow, and another half day's loss of 
time. At best he rarely hears from the office more than once 
or twice in a week, and very often it is longer. Now, he 
knows every day just what mail has arrived and has only to 
walk down to the front gate to get it And all this without 
any added expense to himself save the mere purchase and 
erection of a suitable box which serves as a receptacle for his 
mail in case the family are away or not in sight when the 
carrier arrives. 




A VIEW OF FERRY AND "OLD HEN AND CHICKENS " 
ROCKS OPPOSITE NO. HARTLAND. 

That it is an educator has already been evidenced on this 
route by the way the people are taking an interest in things 
in general. Houses that have not seen a coat of paint in years 
are now being painted ; fields that never had a fence are now 
being enclosed; over five miles of highway has been raked 
free from stones; great boulders which menaced the safety of 
travelers have been removed ; bridges repaired — and all this 
in less than two months of the service, and the good work is 
still going on. 

The carriers are permitted to do express business, transport 
passengers and freight, purchase produce, butter, eggs, etc., 
on their own account in addition to the regular mail service, 
care being taken that these side issues do not interfere with 
the service. The pay of carrier! is only $ 500 a year, yet with 
an opportunity to do some additional business of this sort most 
carriers make considerably more. In all cases it is expected 
that the people will meet the carriers half way in the matter of 
keeping the roads in good repair and providing suitable boxes 
for their mail. They seem only too glad to assist in every 
possible way. 

It may be interesting to know how a community goes to 
work to obtain this service. It must be borne in mind that 
it was not the intention of Congress to provide a suburban 
delivery to cities having already a free delivery, nor to estab- 
lish a village free delivery. The purpose of Rural Free Deliv- 
ery is to give postal facilities to those who have none; to car- 
ry the mails daily to remote rural communities, the residents 
of which would otherwise have to travel from two to twelve 
miles to receive their letters and newspapers. The roads must 
be good. This is an essential pre-requisite to any investiga- 
tion. No route can be established that is less than from twenty 
to twenty-five miles in length, or which serves less than one 
hundred families. 




A COLLECTION BOX AND DELIVERY BOXES. 

These conditions being favorable in West Lebanon, a rough 
map showing the proposed route, together with a petition to 
the First Assistant Postmaster General, signed by those who 
desired the service, and endorsed by the postmaster, was for- 
warded to Congressman F. G. Clark, of that district, who, 
after endorsing it, forwarded the same to the Department 
Congressman Clark is deserving of much credit for the interest 
he took in pushing the matter. After six months the Hon. 
liverett B. Norton, special agent of the Postal Department, 
was sent up here to inspect the route. Mr. Norton reported 
the matter favorably to Hon. PI. B. Hathaway, who is agent 
in charge of the Eastern division. About a month after this 
report came the order which made West Lebanon Route No. t 
a reality. 

Regarding the amount of business handled on this route, the 
official reports show the total number of pieces delivered and 
collected on the second trip was S3; one month from that date 
139 pieces, and the day the Journal representative looked 
over the route 204 pieces were handled, showing that business 
has more than doubled in less than two months. 

Mr. Sinclair's substitute carrier is a clerk in his grocery 
store, Mr. Geo. A. Howe. 



WEST LEBANON, 

0C1 13 1900 




THE CANCELLING STAMP OF ROUTE NO. 1. 
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Woodstock's new 
Opera House is a 
Its setting 
complete when on the evenings 
of October uand 13 it was first 
seen by the general public in a 
burst of dazzling splendor with 
the added finish given by a 
perfect presentation of Denman Thompson's beautiful play, "The 
Sunshine of Paradise Alley." This entertainment was secured for 
two evenings in the belief that so many people would wish to attend 
the First Night opening that they could not possibly be accommo- 
dated. The provision was well made. Tickets for the second night 
sold as readily as for the first and when the second evening arrived, 
many sat in chairs and on the balcony steps while "standing room 
only " greeted late coiners. 

A special train the second evening brought many from White River 
Junction, Dewey's Mills, Quechee, and Taftsville. 

People came in numbers rarely seen at Woodstock performances. 
Everybody was in attendance. The lowly and the well-to-do, the 
best society of Woodstock and outlying towns and the city guests at 
the Inn, all mingled in endless procession < 
s of the. 



And the play. 



And in the matter of dress, the toilettes of the ladies and the fault- 
less attire of their escorts outdid Woodstock. It all promised much 
for the future of the town. 

♦ 9 9 

Within : as one stepped forth into the soft, perfectly lighted audito- 
rium there came a shock, of awe. of pleasure, and in emotional people 
E. swelling fulness in the throat, that unutterable gladness, 
sion came that all this luxuriance was for Wood- 
stock to enjoy for all time. In the balcony at least, the dizziness, the 
intoxication of the scene was such that one hardly knew the seat had 
been reached until the gentlemanly usher pressed the checks into 
your hand and was gone. It seemed so strange to look up and about 
in this city play-house and see all along the rows the familiar faces of 
the towns-people, every one drinking in the fulness of the rich 



occasion- 
No picture can ever do justice to the i 
Every appointment was perfect. 

The lofty, arched roof supports gleamed and glistened in ivory 
.whiteness from many coats of enamel, and each was beset with raised 
designs in gold. The terra cotta walls, the trimmings of the arched 
windows, the delicately tinted and ornamented ceiling, the beautiful 
drop curtain, the decorative designs about it. the carpeted floor and 
the large quiet audience, all came at a glance. 

The balcony towered high, each row a chair higher than the one 
before it, and with a swiftly whirling electric fan above its highest 
point to furnish perfect ventilation. The nearness of the balcony to 



The lighting was wonderfully well planned. There was no glare in 
anyone's eyes, no matter where you sat, and the light was uniform in 
every part of the house. 

The statement that one scat is as good as another is a fact. There 
are no "best seats " to wrangle over, and no one will ever stay away 
because " the best seats are sold." 

The Inn orchestra and pianist under the matchless leadership of 
A. H. Ordway were seated in a depression of the floor nearest the 
foot-lights, separated from the audience by a polished brass rail. 
The magnificent piano in the center was the gift of Mrs. Frank S. 
Mackenzie. Lamps with tall standards and beautiful shades placed 
at each side of the orchestra added their soft glow and gave a parlor- 
like effect. The whole atmosphere was of refinement 

What a change from the hard red settees and supporting posts of 
the old Town Hall with its small, bare stage. Some could have wept 
for joy. 

9 9* 

"The Sunshine of Paradise Alley" abounds in 
It is a picture of life near the docks of New York, 
so well depicted that it doesn't seem like a play. It has no superior 
as a temperance educator, and it is a pity that there arc not more 
plays like it. It is an example of " the good that we can do." There 
was excellent chorus and solo singing. 
It was a good play for the opening night. 

9 9 9 

The remarkable complete appointments of the Opera House, 
ccoration are due to the j 
by one of Woodstock's 1 
Mr. Frank S. Mackenzie. 

A souvenir program printed by Howes & Sherwin, with I 
cover and envelope, was furnished by Mr. Mackenzie. 

At the close of the first act on Saturday evening Mr. Frederick C. 
Southgatc made a brief speech of commendation, in which he said 
that the people of Woodstock were grateful to Mr. Frank S. Mackenzie 
for the fine equipment of the Opera House and that for years to come 
people would thank the giver for his generosity. Mr. Southgatc 
closed his remarks with "God bless Frank Mackenzie." The storm 
of applause which followed showed that Mr. Southgate had but voiced 
the sentiment of the audience. 

And on the second evening there was one bit of pathos that did not 
emanate from the stage. It was only the work of a piece of mechan- 
ism, a village institution, but it smote the conscience of more than 
one. During a moment of quiet in the third act the Elm street clock 
told off the hour of ten. The clear, familiar tones seemed to call to 
the enraptured audience, reproaching them for forgetting that they 
still in dear old < 



le stage evoked pleasurable comment. 

The high-backed opera chairs all over the house were upholstered 
on the seat, and they were comfortable. Each was equipped with a 
hat-holder underneath the seat. The passageways were spacious. 

An •rticta on (hi cno.tmctinn of MM New Town Hull Mpl Opera Home will) pi. 



9 9 9 

The old Woodstock has grown rapidly, but around the new Music 
Hall a new influence will broaden. The homes of all will be bright- 
ened and the entire village and surroundings will be unconsciously 
raised to even a higher standard. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Fortunate, proud Woodstock ! 

I in (h. Mi4.«iam« number ol ( 
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Che Plav-Rouscs of Boston. 



The theatrical season being in full swing once more, a brief descrip- 
tion of the play-houses of Boston will be in order : 

During the past summer the Hollis Street Theatre has had exten- 
sive alterations and repairs, and is now very handsome throughout, 
the foyer being especially beautiful. Some of the coming attractions 
at this theatre, are: Francis Wilson and company in his new comic 
opera, " The Monks of Malabar ; " John Hare, the English actor, in 
"The Gay Lord yuex;" Maud Adams, in "Laiglon;" Annie 
Russell, in "A Royal Family:" Mrs. Leslie Carter, in "Zaza;" 
Julia Marlowe, in " When Knighthood Was in Flower." and Nat C. 
Goodwin and wife. 

At the Boston Museum, will be seen Mr. James K. Hackett, in 
" The Pride of Jennico ;" Miss Alice Neilson and her opera company 
in "The Singing Girl ;" May Irwin in her new play, "The Belle of 
Bridgeport ;" Andrew Mack, in " The Irish Rebel ; the opera com- 
pany from Daly's Theatre, New York, in "San Toy," and Olga 
Nethersole, in Sapho." These two theatres and the new one now 
nearing completion on the site of the old Public Library, are all under 
the management ol Rich & Harris. The new theatre will be called 
the Colonial, and is expected to open early in December with the 
dramatization of Gen. Lew Wallace's " Ben Hur ; " now running in 
New York. 

At the Trcmont Theatre on October 15th will be seen Mrs. Fiske 
in " Becky Sharp," a play founded on Thackery's Vanity Fair. On 
November 15th, the distinguished English actor, Mr. E. S. Willard 
will begin a seven weeks' engagement. Stuart Robson will be at this 
theatre beginning December 31st, in "Oliver Goldsmith," and on 
January' i»th. the rural drama " Way Down East" begins a six weeks' 
engagement. 

The Columbia Theatre is the first Boston theatre to attempt to 
provide between the acts, refreshments of a liquid nature, which are 
served to patrons in the "Promenade de Luxe." Smoking is also 
permitted in all but the orchestra seats. The entertainment pro- 
vided is high class extravaganza. 

At the Boston Theatre, Mr. lames O'Neil is playing a long engage- 
ment, in " Monte Cristo," and at the Park Theatre, under the same 
management, is running a dramatization of the popular novel by 
James Lane Allen, the "The Choir Invisible." 

It has been so widely advertised, that I hardly need to mention 
Mr. Keith's magnificent " coulinuous performance" house. It is 
said to be the most beautiful theatre in the world. The best vaude- 
ville talent to be obtained is seen here, the house being opened at 
uijoM.and continuing until 10:30 P.M. There is a rival house 
this season, however, old Music Hall having been altered into a very 
pretty theatre, known as the Music Hall Musee. Besides the enter- 
tainment at this house, there is an exhibition of wax figures of celeb- 
rities, brought from the Eden Musee in New York. 

The Castle Square Theatre is perhaps the most remarkable theatri- 
cal enterprise in this country. It is a large, commodious house, as 
perfect in all its appointments as any theatre in the City, every seat is 
a good one from which you can see and hear perfectly. There is a 
large and first-class orchestra. Popular plays are produced by a 
stock company made up of players of known ability. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, the prices are : for the evening performance, fifty, twenty- 
five and fifteen cents ; and a matinee is given every' day, at which the 
prices arc : fifty, twenty-five and ten cents. 

In spite of the low prices, the attendance has always been made up 
of a most respectable class of people, partly, no doubt, on account of 
the system of subscription seats which obtains, You can select 
such seats as you desire, and these seats will be retained for you 
each week, as long as you take and pay for them. Adults purchasing 
seats for any matinee, are given one scat free for a child. At the 
matinee on .Monday of each week, every lady is given a souvenir box 
of chocolate bonbons. Elevators are provided to take people to the 
balconies, and in case of rain, umbrellas are loaned to patrons, free 
of charge. Visitors from out of town may purchase seats and remain 
through two acts, and then if they wish, or are obliged to go, can 
have their money refunded. 

At the Grand Opera House, situated at the South End, the prices 
are a little lower than at the houses j ust mentioned ; the entertainment 
is good however, being principally melodrama and farce comedy. 

Near by is the Grand Theatre, which, with the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre, at the West End, is managed by Dr. Geo. E. Ijithrop 
Considering the prices charged, the productions are given in a very 
meritorious manner. I look upon the doctor as quite a philanthropist, 
in that he enables poor people to spend a pleasant evening, at prices 
which they can afford. The prices at the Cirand are : twenty-five, fif- 
teen and ten cents, at the evening performance ; and at the daily mat- 
inees, ladies may have any scat in the house for ten cents. 

Of the variety theatres there arc the Lvceum, the Palace, and the 
old "Howard" Atheneum. once the fashionable theatre of Boston. 
Then there is — one of the land-marks of the City — the "Dime 
Museum " on Tremont Row at the head of Hanover street For fear 
that somebody might not have a dime, there is on Hanover street, a 
•Nickleodcon." AMOS WOODBURY R1DEOUT. 
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HEINZ' SOUR PICKLES, 

to make, _ 

SMALL SWEET PICKLES, 



HEINZ' INDIA RELISH, 
HEINZ' CATSUP, 



better than even Mother used 

per lb., • ctt. 

per lb., is ctt. 

M Ctt. 

- - .... IS Ctt. 



HEINZ* GREEN AND RED PEPPERS, .... 16 Ctt. 

! ■EQTZ' APPLE BUTTER In stone Jars,.- . SO ctt, 

HEINZ' WHOLE STRAWBERRY PRESERVE, per Jar, 4T ctt. 
HEINZ' WHOLE STRAWBERRY PRESERVE, in bulk, lb., 18 ctt. 
HEINZ' EVAPORATED HORSE RADISH, 18 CtS. 

Our new Canned Goods arrived this week and are of this year's 
goods. Every can warranted to be fresh and the prices very 
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Call and inspect a store where the Goods are kept as clean and 
free from dust as in your own pantry. Does that interest you, or 
don't you care where your food is kept before you get it ? 

SINCLAIR'S GROCERY, 

WEST LEBANON, N. H., 

IS THE PLACE. 
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I The Effect of 
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" BEAUTY UNADORNED" 
IS ALL RIGHT. Kit JUST 
ADD AGLM OR TWO FROM 
OUR SELECTION MD SEE 
THE IMPROVEMENT. > *$* 
WE HAVE GE1S OF THE 

FIRST WATER IN THE 

F INF ST SE T TINGS. > ji. 



OUR STOCK OF DIAMONDS 
IS NOT SURPASSED 

Outside of thejarge cities. In other articles of Jewelry, 
such 1 
signs 

reasonable. 



til 



a such as Kings, Rrooch Pins, and Lorgnette Chains, the dc- a) 

t^rt ^Rns arc rich and beautiful, the assortment large and prices f^!* 
reasonable. 

<g» BOGLE BROTHERS, «g» 

a Ulholttalt and Retail itwtltrt, ^ 

•J* WHITE RIVER JUNCTION. VERMONT. 
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FOR SALE, 

^.rir«U Library 



OF THE LATE 



DR. C. M. TERRHL 



Containing iomc RARE BOOKS 





gibbs $ Olbeelcr, 



( OF JUNCTION 



AND ST. 



Livery, Feed *nd 
Boarding Stables. 



Good C«am$ awl Orefal DrUxn. 



White River Junction, Vermont. 
ja i> 3i>i>l>(>i»l>r>»»»i » »»»i> » l» »»»»i» i ) 

[ dining M^Ttt* 

ROOM. * RS^S 

My Dining Room in the Gain Block 
open to the public for Meals by 0»y or 

ice ertan ■ $pccUHy. 

I endeavor to tub a Mat, data 
place. 

X have engaged a Arat^laaa cook, aiwl keep 
on hand a lull line of 

TTomb Cooxurn, Brkad, Ktc. 

Turfcrv or Chicken PU DUuver, Sunday?. 

Mrs. Edith Talbert, 

White RivaT J.inction, VI. 



John Long, ** 

J» Jt J» Vniie River Junction, Vermont. 

BOOT, SHOE AND RUUDKR 

REPAIRING. 

TtTBXBO Won AX D llXKV SKWIXI1 A SPBCIALTT. 

Only first-class Stock used. Prices Right. 
Your patronage is respectfully solicited. 



(borne * * 
Cookery. 



Baked Uliwer Squash. Cut open the 

squash, take out the seeds, and without 
paring cut it up into large pieces, and put 
on tins or a dripping pan ; place in a mod- 
erately hot oven, and bake about an hour. 
When done, peel and mash like mashed 
potatoes or serve the pieces hot on a dish, 
to be eaten warm with butter like sweet 
potatoes. It retains its sweetness much 
better baked this way than when boiled. 

0V*tCT $ttW. Drain all the liquor from 
the oysters ; put it into a porcelain kettle 
and let it come to a boil ; then skim off all 
the scum. Now turn in the milk, which 
you have let come to a boil in hot water. 
(Allow one quart of milk to one pint of 
oysters.) Stir in also one spoonful of but 
ter or more, salt and pepper to taste. 
Now put in the oysters, let them boil up 
once, and serve with a dish of Red Cross 
Oyster Crackers. 



f Tt CUill Pay Vou 



IOC1U.IT0WSTOWJ 



IP-TO-DATE 



furniture 

SIDEBOARDS, TABLES, 




FANCY CHAIRS, 

Piltcrni. 



CHAMBER SUITS, 

All Price*. 



MiltTTt^* .ind Sprin|f»»Windn i o.- Shades, Ku£», 
Matting*, Art Squares, Children's Carnages. 
New Go Carta, eaay nitwlag, light and 
atrooe;. Undertaking Gooda. 



aid mime 
Refrtyeratort. 



maearcal la Cram. Wash a pint of: 

macaroni, and then put in a basin with | 
cold milk ; set this into another basin with 
some water, and let it stand on the fire 
twenty minutes ; then take off, and when 
; it gets cold, stir in one tcaspoonful of salt 
and three well-beaten eggs ; turn this into 
a shallow dish, and bake twenty minutes. 

NlfrCfc ChtTTy Pit. One cup sliced cran- 
berries, one- half cup seeded raisins, three- , 
fourths cup sugar, one-half cup boiling 
water, one teaspoonful vanilla. Bake with 
two crusts. Bake slowly about the time to 
cook apple pie. 

Mrs. H. C. Fellows, Springfield, Vt. 

OV*f*f Pit- Line a tin plate with plain 
paste, and then put in two dozen oysters, ' 
sprinkle with a little pepper, salt and grate 
on a little nutmeg. Strew in a little butter 
and cover with a rich paste. Bake twenty 
minutes, and serve immediately. 

IftMatMat. Six egg whites, six table- 
spoonfuls sugar, one cupful jelly, vanilla 
and whipped cream. Beat the egg whites, 
then add the sugar, beat for half an hour, 
then beat in the jelly. Set on the ice. 
Serve in saucers with the cream flavored 
with vanilla. 

Mrs. Bert Denny Bowen, Springfield. 

Prune PaMltft, The whites of seven 
eggs beaten very stiff ; a cup of stewed 
prunes after the stones have been removed, 
chopped fine ; one-half cup of sugar (large 
one-half cup) ; little salt. After the eggs 
have been beaten, stir in the prunes evenly, 
add the sugar, and bake in a round dish, 
slowly, a good half hour. To be eaten 
with plain sweet cream. Everyone likes it. 
Mrs. E. Morris, Hartford, Vt. 



WE shall n*eke special effort* to keep the 
Ben Goods toe market affords to Beet 
Um wsats of the people. Large shipments of 
New Good* ere being roeittd diliy . t^il ity ■ ml 
price, to suit purchuer. Call and gm Uitm and 

roe) will aural? be pleated. 

H.H.Peck&Co., 

O'BsUl. Block, WkiM Slr.r JmoIImi, Vt, W 



pur Specialty 

Hot Air Heating 



Kll I 



. or ti. 



of naj description. 

Out or Town Orocrs mt Mail 

solicited and promptly attended to. It doesn't mat- 
ter how large or small the contract is, we can attend 

BILLINGS & SHEDD, 

Main «T«irr. Whiti Riei* Jwnctioh, Vt. 
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Gems from the North Country. 



THK RRCORD FOR SINGLE SALES. 

Scutt Tinkham is a hustler, tie is the agent 
for the Journal in Quechec. In the past he 
has always sold out all copies sent him and 
made his cash returns to the Publisher without 
being asked to. He sold too copies ol the Sep- 
tember number, containing the story of the 
descent of the bold, bad men upon his place of 
business, and also obtained several new sub- 
scribers. And that too in a place where the 

iouRNAL is a regular visitor in nearly every 
ome. In a brief note, ordering a second in- 
stalment of copies Scott wrote, referring to the 
article, "It is a good account of it." He is a 
popular man and well deserves the large meas- 
ure of trade he receives. 

TWENTY PER CENT ! 

That's the profit made in securing new sub- 
scribers or renewals lor the Intkr-Statk Jour- 
nal. A reliable, pushing agent can secure jo 
subscribers in 10 hours work. That's fa, easily 
earned. This is a tremendously liberal offer. 
We want to enlarge the Jour nal's list of friends 
at once. We want an active representative to 
secure subscriptions at home in every town and 
hamlet within 50 miles. Why not begin now ? 



BOSTON SHOPI-INC 

This month has seen the rush of popular 
travel to Boston. At the low rates offered a 
good many people think it to their advantage 
to go to the city on a shopping expedition and 
to see the sights as well. It is an established 
fact, however, that purchases for one's regular 
needs can be made as cheaply at home. And, 
too, you escape the wait and suffocating jam at 
bargain counters and then as long a wait for 
your two cents change. A life long city resi- 
dent avers that in her opinion many stores put 
up the price of their goods during the autumn 
excursion season. However, if— and here's a 
proposition — if at any time there is an article 
that you cannot obtain of our merchants at 
home, the Journal's correspondent will, for a 
slight commission, make any purchases or 
transact any business Journal subscribers may 
in Boston or vicinity. Our cor- 



11 ty. 

Mr. Amos W. Ridcout. 
No. 7 St. Paul St.. Boston. All inquiries should 
be accompanied by a stamped and at 
envelope. 



the 
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Thanksgiving and Chri 
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DEPARTMENT 
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WHAT AN EXPERT SAVE OK A JOURNAL "AD." 

The New England Grocer is a weekly paper 
highly prized by every wide-awake grocer. It 
contains much valuable advice to the trade, 
reports the state of business in various parts of 
the country, complete market reports, and keeps 
the grocer posted generally. One of the many 
interesting pages is devoted to a department of 
criticism, on grocers' advertisements, and is 
conducted by an able and experienced critic, 
Mr. Shearer. The fearless way in which this 
gentleman belittles the efforts of many a well- 
meaning ad. writer, and his comment on printers' 
lack of style, when not up-to-date, is fearful to 
see. His name is appropriate to the office he 
holds, for he literally snips some advertisements 
into little pieces. Therefore when Mr. Edson, 
of Edson & Chadwick fame, announced that he 
had sent a copy of the Inter-State Journal 
to Mr. Shearer for comment on his page ad. 
the ad-smith and printer who constructed the 
ad. in question felt a little fearful of the returns, 
booked to appear in the next issue of the Grocer. 

But this is what Mr. Shearer said : 



" Messrs. Edson & Chadwick of West 
Lebanon, N. H., and White River Junc- 
tion, Vt., write ' We send you by today's 
mail a copy of the Interstate Journal 
published at White River Junction, Vt. 
Would like Mr. Shearer's opinion of our 
advertisement in this magazine.' 

The advertisement occupies a full page 
and is very attractively set. It is sur- 
rounded by an ornamental border. The 
display lines arc in the correct size tvpe, 
so is the body. It is an excellent adver- 
tisement The heading is a good, plain 
talk that would benefit many buyers ot 
groceries. It's good solid sense. The 
items with prices which follow are attract- 
ively set forth and the good points are 



Altogether it is an excellent advertise- 
ment. It is an example for other grocers 
to follow. " 

This goes to show that in the opinion of an 
expert, trie Journal is thoroughly in touch with 
the up-to-now method of presenting an adver- 
tisement. 

A merchant may be a fine writer and write 
ads. which will impress the reader if properly 
presented, but if the printer can not convey the 
merchant's ideas to the reader by proper style 
of type and arrangement, the greater part of 
the convincingness of the ad. is lost. The ad. 
must be set in accordance with the talk, in 
accordance with the nature of the business. 
There's a whole lot of things that enter into the 
make-up of a first-class ad. and the |ournal 
force is well acquainted with these principles. 
If an advertiser, send your ads. to the Journal 
ami receive pleasure in seeing that they are 
constructed properly and convey your idea to 
the reader. If a reader only, you will find it a 
pleasure indeed to read the advertisements as 
well as the reading matter. The printers' art 
has advanced rapidly in the last few years. 
The up-to-date advertisements of today are 
attractive, not repulsive. 

SPECIAL ILLUSTRATION FOR ADVERTISERS. 

The cross and ribbon design on the back 
cover page of this number was roughly drawn 
by a Journal artist to fill the need for an 
attractive design for the full page advertisement 
in which it appears. If you want an inexpensive 
design for your advertising, we can make it. 

A WELL DRESSED REPRESENTATIVE. 

A small advertisement in the Journal does 
not cost much when the big circulation is con- 
sidered. And bigger ads cost less in propor- 
tion. Some advertising mediums arc read and 
thrown away. The Journal, never. 



This is a booklet of New Hampshire p< 
written by Miss Gertrude Palmer Vavghax 
of I^banon, N. H.. a popular contributor to 
the Journal. It is neatly printed on antique 
paper with a heavy cord-bound cover. It is 
illustrated with a number of very pretty half- 

inc pictures. The booklet merits a ready sale. 

25c. At the JOURNAL OFFICE. 




ACME STEAM IiAUflDHY. 

NEW MACHINES, 
BETTER WORKMEN, 
"* BETTER WORK. 

Give U» a TriaL 

Watson & Babbitt, 

Proprietors. 

Mrs. G. H. Carl 

D RESSMAKING 



pared 



at b«r horn*, South Main Street, Whit* River J unction, 
Vermont. Cutting, Fitting and Making dona in* ) 
and satisfactory manner, at 

PRICES TO SUIT ALL. 
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* E. H. BAGLEY 

*$* White River Junction, 
ei» Vermont, 
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CW* We have recently fitted Geo. W. fW» 
▼ Smith & Son'i office with this won- ▼ 
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WHY NOT TRY • • 

II ALL'S 
HAIR 

T Q XI C? 

It Is Warranted 



TF your hair I* fall 
* tag of if you arc 
troubled with dan 
draff or itching of 
the scalp, j* + Jl 



M»: ( .(«.: by 

ALLAN M. HALL, 

White River Junction, - 



Vermont. 



n. KEYES, 



Manufacturer 

Of 



adit*' 
6<m» 



~ fur Garments. 



Ladles' 5ea] Garments 
a Specialty. 

IRS RKPAISaO OR MADE UP IN NEW STYLE. 
- Corrcapoadanct Solicited.. ... 

. H. KEYES, Springfield, Vt, 
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For Sale Cheap! 

Encyclopaedia Britatmica, 

WITH 

American Revisions ana Additions, 

25 Volumes. 

IN PERFECT CONDITION. 

Mrs. Ida Dewey, 

Lebanon, N. m. 

IN MAKING OUT YOUR 

LIST OF 

HOLIDAY GIFTS 

Do not fail to inspect 
our line of 

BOOKS. 

We have one of the most complete assortments 
to be found in Vermont. 

WILSON BROS. 



Holiday l , * , " tt, " < 

«fc • Packages. 

Perfumes $ 

Do not tail to look ever oar assortment before 
completing your Holiday Purchases. 



A Handsome Package of Perfume 
is always acceptable. 

Howard Drug Co., 

White River Junction, Vermont 



A yxo u y c e m e y t ! 
C. H. DORMAX 

Wishes to Announce That He Is 
Now Ready to Do AH Kind* of 

PAINTING 



Paper Hanging 

tCRMTCBK DBXSBKlt OV7.B 

at his shop under Fitipatrick Store 
wmu Kim Jmmos, vumuoui 



... IT PAYS . . . 

to buy the best, both for the sake of economy, and the satisfaction 
there is in possessing a good article. We have always tried to 
meet the demand lor this class of Goods, particularly at the 

HOLIDAY SEASON. 



THIS YEAR WE ARE SHOWING BY FAR 

Che finest ana most Select Assortment 



OP i 



i * 



Jewelry ana fine Art Goods 

EVER 8HOWN IN EASTERN VERMONT. 

WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS 

MAY BE FOUND IN ORBAT VARIETY. 



Of a window display is the finest ever seen in this part of the Con- 
necticut Valley, but our Goods are not all in the window. 

H you think of making a handsome gift in our tine it will be easy 
to make a selection front our magnificent stock. 

HARRY A. HOLTON, 

Junction House Block, - Opposite Railway Station, 

White River Junction, Vt. 
Watch ron OUR Christmas advertisement. 



GOOLD & TARLETON 

We carry the 
Largest and 

Best 
Dm of 
Ready* 

made 
Clothing 

In the Town of 
Hartford, and 
our Prices are 
Right. 

BOYS* CLOTHING. 

It will pay yon to call and get prices and examine the styles and 
quality of our Grindstone Line of Boys' Clothing, and while 
you are about it look at our Boys' Ulsters, Reefers, and Sweaters. 

Far Collarettes.— We have them at the right prices. They 
range from fs.ts up to f 12 co. 

Rainy Day Skirts.— Light fray, medium gray, Oxford end 
brown, plaid or plain blacks; inverted plait in back, stitched 
at top and bottom. 

Dress Goods. 

Some very pretty patterns in the latest fabrics. ZebeJine Cloth, 
Storm Serges, Flannel Goods, etc. 

GOOLD & TARLETON, Wilder, Vt. 
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chenp. fc'at bow t__ 
GOODih. T /He PHO 

can tx uiMtie- 

J^y*/ at tAit 

FINE PHOTOGRAPHS, 

FINE CRAYONS, 

FINE WATER COLORS, 

FINE SEPIAS, 

FINE VIEWS. 
% « « 

" tl/Aat we say « <rV? u>tf t/o do." 
% % * 

WB KEEP A GOOD LINE OF .. .. 

Cameras ami Amateur Supplies 

■) be ol >!»■ Ill* 



Short Line Boston and 
New England to Mont 
realandoiherCanadian 
point*. Rates as low 
as any other road. 

999 

New and Handsome 
Veatibuled Coaches, 
and Pullman's most 
modern Parlor and 
Sleeping Cars on all 
through trains. 



99 9 

Quick Time and Sure 
Connections can be 
relied 



WRITE » 

i E H. BAGLEY, * 

•f? White River Junction, 

Vermont, r t, 

and find out all t$+ 



WMITl RiVCB JUNCTION, VERMONT, ♦ 
************************** 



For Full Information as 
to Rates, Routes, etc., 
call on any ticket 
agent, or at Company's 
offices. 



jo* Washington Street, Boston, mtt., 
35 j Broadway, new yorfe, 

Or address 

S. W. CUMMINGS, 

Hatsu 

St. fllbans. Ut. 



t JRcctclywc gas, | 

fW» We have recently fitted Geo. V. *$» 
▼ Smith & Son'i office with this woo- ^ 
derful fight 



THE GREATEST 
LIGHT OUT. 



N 



ational Bank of ^ | | Q issolution $ak ! 



White River Junction, | | 



VERMONT. 



HAVING bought the interest of Mr. S. W. Cole, in the firm of 
Pike & Cole, I shall offer Special Inducements to reduce 
stock. 1 have a large line of 



Jlntboriied eairttal, $200,000. Paid In, Sko.ooo. 



Rkctcives Accounts of Corporations, 
Merchants and Individuals. 

Safe Deposit Boxes for Reasonable Rental. 



Call and Inspect Our Facilities for Doing Your 



Capes, lackers, ?ur$, Dre$$ Goods, 

Underwear, Cadies* TumlsWngs, $boe$, 



and everything usually found in a first-class Dry Goods Store. 
Agent for the famous Queen Quality Shoes for women, also for 
Standard patterns. The 

Jewelry Department 

* is replete with a large line of 

UlateDes, docks, letwlrv, sncmrar*. Sterling Sihxr, and 
Ebony rwwttlw, Art Pottery, Taney €Wna. CW 

- * ■ 
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HENRY D. PIKE. 



THE OPTICAL DEPARTMENT 

charge of Opticians of long experience, who can give you the 
best of service in alfcascs of visual defects. 
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FAYERWEATHEH HAIiIi, 

DARTMOUTH'S NEW DORMITORY. 



This beautiful new dormitory which has just been added to Dart- 
mouth College is a striking example of utility and art. We often see 
buildings which appear beautiful from an exterior view yet are 
remarkably inconvenient in their interior arrangement ; again we find 
buildings whose interior arrangement is all that could be desired but 
with an exterior appearance that is not especially pleasing. In Fayer- 
wcather Hall however, the Architect seems to have carefully avoided 
either extreme, and the result is a structure whose equal would be 
hard to find even among the larger and more pretentious colleges. 

It is situated on the east side of the College Campus, in the rear of 
the row of old dormitories, being exactly 130 feet east of old Dart- 
Hall, with the front on the same level, while the rear is some 

t it resembles the Colonial style, still it is not 
a pure Colonial, differing in several little details. In size it is 5» feet 
wide by 100 teet long. It is constructed mainly of brick, with granite 
base and window sills, wood cornice and slate roof. Three entrances 
are provided on the front, and three on the rear, while numerous win- 
dows on all sides insure ample lighting. All exterior wood-work is 
painted white forming a pleasing contrast with the more sombre 
colors ol brick and granite. 

While the building is all that could be desired in its exterior 
appearance, the interior arrangement especially shows the touch of 
an artist. Every foot of space is utilixed, still the students are not 
crowded. There are single rooms and rooms in suites, each having 
at least one outside window and many two or more. Two brick fire- 
walls extend from basement to roof dividing the building into three 
the centre section being four stories high and the ends 
Each floor in each section accommodates about eight men 
tudy rooms, sleeping apartments, and a complete bath room 
and closet. The total capacity of the building is eighty-five men, and 
every room is now occupied. The interior finish of the halls is oak 
and plaster and the rooms cypress and plaster, all woodwork being 
finished in the natural colors. An examination of an average apart- 
ment for one student shows a study room twelve feet, nine inches by 
twelve feet, six inches, with two large windows; a sleeping apartment 
adjoining measuring seven feet by six feet, 6 inches, with one window; 
and a clothes press, three feet by six feet, six inches. This costs the 
student ninety-five dollars for the school year, with heat and care. 
Other rooms range in price from forty to one hundred and sixty 
dollars. 

Steam from a centrally located heating plant is used in this new 
hall in common with most of the college buildings. Thus plan of 
heating has proved the best and most economical one, having but 
very few disadvantages. Electric lights arc provided throughout the 
r it an ideal home for the small army of students who 



The plan of dividing up a building with fire- walls while not a new idea 
is an excellent one, and the advantages gained are obvious. Much 
of the space usually taken up by long corridors is utilized for rooms, 
and in addition to the fire protection, greater quiet and a more 
secluded, homelike air is secured. The bath rooms are the only inte- 
rior rooms and to provide for lighting these, light welts have been 
arranged which serve the double purpose of lighting and ventilating. 



The necessary funds for the erection of this new dormitory 
from a bequest ol the late Daniel B. Fayerweather, a wealthy 1 
merchant of New York, who in his will divided up the major part of 
his immense fortune among about a dozen of the larger colleges. 
It may be remembered that his heirs took exceptions to this will and 
contested the matter in the courts. 

The Architect who designed Fayerweather Hall was Mr. C. A. 
Rich of New York, and the builder W.C. Edwins of West Chelmsford 
Mass. The foundations were laid in November, 1899. The work 
was resumed the following April and completed ready for < 
at the beginning of this present I 




Most of us feel quite interested in Old Dartmouth, and it may be 
gratifying to know that this institution is steadily growing in public 
favor. I -ast year there were seven hundred and twenty-eight students 
enrolled, while at present the number is near the eight hundred mark. 
To accommodate all these, new buildings are being constantly added. 
The next addition to Dartmouth will be a Commons and Club Build- 
ing to be erected on the opposite corner from the Wheelock Hotel, 
having a frontage of eighty feet on the Campus and one hundred and 
seventeen feet on Wheelock street, with an addition from the west end 
of Wheelock street of one hundred and thirty-three feet 

This "Commons" building will be unlike anything at Hanover, 
and after a careful examination of the proposed plans the Journal is 
able to state that it will be the most welcome addition to Dartmouth 
of this century'. It is designed to be three stories in height. The first 
floor to include a dining room, fifty by eighty feet, with a 1 
capacity of two hundred, a library and reading room, several 
for headquarters of the various college organizations, in fact a ( 
meeting place where all are equal. The building will have a 1 
piazza thirty feet wide and extending completely around the two 
fronts, designed as a lounging place for students. On the second and 
third floors rooms will be fitted up for dormitory purposes. 

The building will be the most beautiful, architecturally, at Dart- 
mouth. It will be dedicated as a feature of the Webster < 
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G RANITE STATE FOLKS. 

III~"WHO 'LIZY JANE LUZRY WUZ" AS 

r*l\^ D TOLD BY DELILAH HOPKINS. 

CopvtlghK-i i^c, by lb* Auihrw. 



The Holy F.ight Sewing Circle had convened in Mrs. Sucks' 
sitting room. Mrs. Barnaby, proud of her new waist, was 
there, and Mrs. Mason was looking cheerful, although she had 
just read a letter from Bert, in which he said he was not coming 
home for six months. The other five were seaming and stitch- 
ing, including Delilah Hopkins, whom it is hardly necessary 
to mention, as she speaks for herself. 

" Delily is wound up for a lot of gab, this time, I'm sure,'' 
whispered Mrs. Major to the hostess. 

"Yes," cautiously replied Mrs. Stack, "She'll talk us deaf, 
dumb and blind. I wish she would resign." 

" Heh, heh, heh ! " giggled Delilah, as though she had over- 
heard the conversation, " I never'll fergit the time 'Li2y Jane 
Luzry cheated the tin man outer four cents." 

"Who was "Lizy Jane Luzry?" inquired Mrs. Wimple, a 
new comer in Edgeville. 

" Why ! Is it possible that there is a livin' mortal who never 
he»rd of ' Lizy Jane Luzry ? Her first name — ' Lizy — wuz 
about the tenth word I learned when I wuz learnin' t' talk." 

"Goodness knows, whoever learned you t' talk, made a 
•lick job of it," whispered Mrs. Stack to her nearest neighbor. 

" What did you say, M ' randy ? Now I know you said if 
anybody could tell who she wuz, I could, an' so I can, 'cause 
her mother 'n my mother 'n the minister's wife's sister wuz 
awful thick when I wuz small, an' ' Lizy had great hopes fer 
me ; she ustcr chuck mc under the chin an' smile an' show her 
teeth — she had false ones — an' say how I wuz agoin' to grow 
up inter a han'some young lady an' be a Prisidint's wife, but I 
never fulfilled the last part of her prophesy, 'cause I wouldn't 
merry the best livin' man, an' I've had three offers, too. 
Heh, heh, heh ! Well, ' Lizy Jane Luzry wuz the darter of 
Jefferson Q. Luzry an' Hope Jelkins — Hope had a mole on 
her nose an' alius wuz hopin' 'twould drop off — butthejel 
kins' s wuz a low set anyway, an' I 'vc heard 'twas said when 
J. Q. Luzry merried Hope, ' twould hev been better fer him 
if he'd jumped inter Skunk Holler Crik, an' drownded him- 
self. The minister told me he carried the iadee that there wuz 
a skilitin in the closet of the Luzry fambly, but I took the 
pains t' look inter ev'ry closet they had, an' I didn't see no 
skilitin, but if I did I know I would have fainted right away, 
'cause ole bon's an' blood alius made me de'thly sick ; he 
might hev mean't the little closet back of the sutler door ; I 
never looked inter it for fear of rats, but if there wuz a skilitin 
in the house, that's where 'twas. 

" The night that ' Lizy Jane was borned, her father fell inter 
th' crik an' was drownded when he wuz goin' t' tell his brother 
Hamilton there wuz a new Luzry in town. The neighbors 
alius throwed it in her face when they wuz mad at her, an' told 
her that her father drownded himself after he got one look at 
her, but that wuz downright meanness, 'cause 'Lizy Jane Luzry 
wuz good lookin' an' she oughtcr be, scein's her Aunt Jane on 
her mother's side wuz an oncommon pretty girl, an' her aunt 
'Lizy on her father's side wuz han'some enough to be married 
four times, an' two of her husban'a wuz school teachers, one 
wuz a hoss doctor an' the last an' best lookin' one wuz a Jes- 
tice of the Peace, which wuz sayin' a good 'eal in them days." 

" Who's that coming up the road." asked Mrs. Wimple. 

" Oh ! " said Mrs. Stack, "some of the new boarders down 
t' Suggin's ; they're goin' up to the paster to play goff. 
The's a links up there." 




" A lynx!" exclaimed Delilah. "Why, I shouldn't think 
they'd wanter traipse 'roundafter wild-cats ! Ain't they 'fraid ? " 

" I don't know whether they be chain-links or fence links 
or sassidge links, but they use 'em t' play games with, an' 
from what Si Suggins says 'bout 'em, I guess they're sunthin' 
like saw-horses." 

" You mean they're goin' t' play golf," said Delilah, " I 
saw that girl in the red waist carryin' a lot of sticks in an um- 
brella case ; she's got it now too. ' ' 

"Yes," put in Mrs. Barnaby, hoping Delilah would forget 
about 'Lizy Jane Luzry, "Si Suggins was atellin' Mose she 
was up there yestcday, yellin' ' Four', and talkin' about 'tea ' 
all the time. He thought maybe she was goin' to have tea 
somewhere about four o'clock." 

"That makes me think M'randy," said Delilah, "Would 
you mind drawin' me some of your Fermosey? Your lea 
does my heart good. I wonder what that thinnish feller does 
for a livin'." 

" I hear he's an author," said Mrs. Stack, in rather a frigid 
tone, as she went into the kitchen. 

"A nawther! Heh, heh, heh! I wonder il be writes 
novils" 

"There goes your work-basket ! Yes, he was down t' the 
store with one of his friends, and somebody said he was catchin' 
characters ; he don't want 'Lias t' catch him hookin' nothin". 
Say. ain't that Mose over there by that stun wall ? " 

The sewing circle went to the window. ' ' That 's Mose and 
Jim Berry," said Delilah. Mrs. Barnaby raised the window. 
"Mose," she shouted, " Mose, where be you agoin' of ? " 

She did not hear his reply. 

"What did he say?" 

" He said he was goin' t' show Jim a bee-tree." 

" I'll bee-tree you when I git home," she shouted. " Now 
did you ever sec such a man ? I left him saw in* wood. He's 
headed for Bartletl's cider, that's where he's goin'. Wait till 
I git home." 

Mose slunk out of sight, and the sewing circle resumed 
business. 

•' Let's see," said Delilah, " 1 wuz tellin' about 'Lizy Jane 
Luzry. Where wuz I?" 

"Never mind 'Lizy; have some tea," said Mrs. Stack. 

"You had it all ready, M'randy, didn't you. You know 
how my heart bothers me. M'randy," -- addressing the cir- 
cle — "knows I have palpitration, 'cause she has it herself, an' 
nobody knows what palpitration is onless they have palpitra- 
tion themselves. Why, my heart palpitrates awful some- 
times ! " 

" Her heart bothers her in more ways than one," whispered 
Mrs. Barnaby, from behind her hand. 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Stack. " Her tongue palpitrates awful. 

too." 

" Well, ' Lizy come to a sad end — " 

" For goodness sake end her!" exclaimed Mrs. Barnaby. 
losing patience, "we want to talk about the new minister." 

" There you go now ! You alius want to talk 'bout some- 
body else when I want to talk about somebody. This scwin' 
circle 11 be busted, first thing we know, an' if 'tis, don't 
blame me." 

"As I was a sayin', Mis' Wimple. 'Lizy come to a sad 
end and — " 
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"Here 'tis most four o'clock," said Mrs. Mason, rising as 
if to leave, "and I left Mary takin' care of the baby ; and he's 
always a jammin' suthin' in his mouth ; I expect to find him 
full of shoe buckles and bureau drawer nubs when I git home." 

" I should think you'd be afraid he'd git into the tly-pizen, 
said Mrs. Stack. 

' ' Well, when Bert was a baby 
he drinked most a whole bottle 
of muciledge an' then et a 
package of corn starch right on 
top of it." 

" Land sakes alive I I should 
a thought he'd choked. What 
did you give him for an aunty- 
dote?" 

"What's that?" 

"Why, a cure for pizenin', 
of—" 

"Mis' Stack!" said Delilah, 
sharply, as she faced the hostess. 
"Yes, Delily." 
The sewing circle 
breath, for Delilah's 
portended an outbreak. 

' ' Did you know 
talkin' ? " 

"I knew it Delily." 

" Did you know Mis' Wimple is waitin' to hear who "Lizy 
Jane Luzry wuz? " 
"Yes, but I—" 

"Did you know it is a breach of etiket to interrupt when 
anybody is talkin' ? " 

"Delily Hopkins, it ain't a breach of etiket to stop a 
thrashin' machine. If you think you can talk at the rate ol 
forty miles a minit, and drownd everybody out, I tell you 
you're wrong. I didn't pay you five dollars towards my new 
dress and give you most seven yards of lace for no thin ' , to 
have you come in my house and sass me, and give mc any 
lectures on Edgeville etiket, nor slander 'Lizy Jane Luzry 's 
good name. If you don't like this sewin' circle or the way it's 
run, you can git right out now, and there won't nobody bawl 
themselves to death. You can like or lump it, just as you please ! ' ' 

"I didn't mean t' sass you, M'randy," said Delilah, cring- 
ing under Mrs. Stack's cutting rebuff. 

"Good by Mis' Mason; I hope you'll find the baby all 
right Yes, it docs look as though 't would rain 'fore night." 

"There she goes," began Mrs. Barnaby, anxious to make 
peace by changing the subject, "she thinks her children is 
better'n anybody clses. Mosc says that women don't know so 
much as a yaller bed-stead, an' I guess it's so." 

" Bert won't never settle down here," said Mrs. Major. 

" I don't see why he won't ; he was brung up here." 

" Yes, but he wrote to Bill, and from what he said he knows 
everybody here is down on him ; he feels kinder sore on Edge- 
ville people since that Fourth o' July racket. He feels just as 
though everybody was agin' him, an' I kinder think they are." 

"You can go on with the Luzry biography," said Mrs. 
Stack, speaking to Delilah. 

" Heh, heh, heh ! " giggled the latter, much relieved at the 
restoration of peace, " I knew, M'randy, you wuz as interested 
as anybody. Well, I kinder got ahead of my story, Mis' 
Wimple. ' Lizy had two brothers who come out bad. They 
wuz alius a thievin' pair, but never seemed to git found stcalin' 
anything. They went around with the Powell boy most all 
the time, when they wuz growin' up. 

"Finally they stold a hoss, an' got ketched at it, same as 
all buglars do. The young one broke his neck in a pair of 
bars, tryin' to get away from the sheriff ; 'twas a good thing 
he done it then, 'stead of waitin' a few years an' put the state 
to the trouble an' expense of doin' it, 'cause he would have 
wound up on the galluses anyway. 

" There wuz morc'na dozen stories out about the other one — 
his name wuz John ; named after a relation of his w ho wuz a 



tax collector — some said he went off up into Vermont an' 
hung himself; others said he went down below and enlisted in 
the Salvation Army, or wuz a sailerer in the navy. Sim 
Sard, who wuz out West, said John wuz in Utah, an' jined 
the Mawmans, had eleven wives, an' sixty-four children called 
him 'paw', but I swan I don't believe it." 
" It seems as if — " 

A terrific pounding on the kitchen door caused the sewing 
circle to suspend operations and all rushed to the kitchen. 
Mrs. Stack opened the door, and Lizum, very much excited 
and out of breath, demanded : " Whar's Joe's resolver." 

"What in the world do you want with Joe's revolver? 
Who be you goin' to murder?" and Mrs. Stack looked at 
Lizum as though she doubted his sanity. 

"Ah was down dar on de railroads," and he pointed over 
his shoulder with his thumb, "an' some little birds she's come 
an' sit rag lit on front side of a telawire pole, an' bam by she's 
go bum — bum — bum, wid his mouth, an' den he's shook his 
h'ear lak he ant lak it some more, an' den he's go bumbumbum 
lak dat, an' den he's flop his h'ear 'gen lak some other tarn an' 
flew 'way." 

" For the land sake ! What color was he, Lizum ? " 
• " Wal, he's green, an' he's blue, an' he's yaller, an' he's 
red, an' he's pink, an' when she's flew it's look lak white. 
Prob'ly Ah'll git him, if you lemme take Joe's resolver, you 
can't know." 

"Joe's revolver," said Mrs. Stack, slowly closing the door, 
"is broke, you could have it, if it wa'n'L" 

"All raght," said Lizum, and he started in search of some- 
one who would loan him a firearm. 

" Delily," whispered Mrs. Stack, on the way to the sitting 
room, "you cut your Luzry story short. You are damaging 
all the Luzry children. Now you mind what I say. 1 ' 

The sewing circle sat down and resumed work. 

" 1 Lizy Jane Luzry wuz a sister to them buglars, and " she 
concluded, as she looked at Mrs. Stack in her most killing 
manner, "that's who 'Lizy Jane Luzry wuz." 



BIG GAME IN VERMONT. 

About l jo deer were killed in Vermont in the last to days of Octo- 
ber and 45 of them were killed in Windsor County. There were 
probably 20 more, unlawfully shot or wounded and of course not 
reported by hunters who were too badly rattled to make sure the 
game had horns before they fired. And yet there arc deer and deer 
which escaped the hunters. A considerable number of bears were 
also brought in. Verily, owing to the protective law on deer, the 
State is becoming a hunter's paradise. It seems almosl as if we 
were living 50 or 75 years back to have large game so abundant. 

The Tailing off in the farming population as shown by the census is 
not wholly to be deplored as it is giving the game in our noble Green 
Mountains a little larger range. We used to think the hunter after 
big game must go to Canada or to the Maine forests or to the wilder 
parts of the West to find good shooting. Now the local papers of 
this count)' each week arc replete with mention of deer seen in 
nearly every town. 

In driving along one of the main roads leading up the Connecticut 
Valley within seven miles of this noisy railway center the writer saw 
three deer lying down in a strip of pasture between the road and the 
railway track. They were a little below the road and within four 
rods but they made no movement until the carriage stopped. 
A freight train had passed that way not twenty minutes before so 
they must have been in the vicinity when it passed and were not 
alarmed. While the writer was reaching for the camera always 
carried on such trips the three deer came to their feet, although one 
remained Iving a moment longer than the others, and they walked 
by the side of a wire fence for a little distance, leaped it easily, 
crossed a strip of waste land and then came to the track. Here they 
hesitated a moment, and with noses to the ground carefully felt 
their way across, standing for an instant in a little group between 
the rails. Then, apparently feeling that they were safe they took a 
high wire lence, each in the same spot, one after another, in the 
straightest. highest, prettiest, most graceful leap imaginable and they 
did it easily. The last one struck the top strand with his hoof making 
quite a noise at which they all raced up the bank and across a 
meadow into the woods by the river. It was a pretty sight. There 
was time enough as they moved away to get four snap shots with the 
camera and it was a precious opportunity not to be lost. But it was 
four o'clock in the afternoon and the hills kept back the sun. As is 
usually the case when the most desirable subjects present themselves 
unexpectedly none of the plates were perfect enough to reproduce here. 
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A Victim of the Saloon. 



I!T A COW-rBIM-TOH, liAMXABD, Vt. 



In my younger days while attending school in the town of 

S I became acquainted with a young girl in whom I at 

once felt a deep interest and we soon became devotedly 
attached to each other. She was at the time about sixteen 
years of age and was being educated by an uncle who seemed 
to have no particular interest in her or love for her but merely 
wished to do his duty and as she was left an orphan at a ten- 
der age, she seemed to cling to me as to a mother. Although 
but three years her senior there seemed to be a much greater 
difference for while I was young and strong she seemed a 
tender little ivy. 

To describe her beauty as it impressed me will be impos- 
sible. I may tell you of her rote-tinted complexion, the lovely 
golden hair, the eyes of blue and teeth of pearl, yet that will 
not express it at all. There was an intangible something 
which words of mine fail to portray. It was as though a ray 
from Heaven illumined her sweet face. 

I loved that child. Although a plain woman myself, I have 
always been an ardent admirer of beauty in my sex, and hers 
was a beauty of the soul as well as loveliness of the body. 

About a year from the time our acquaintance began she met 
a young man in whom she soon became interested. He was 
of fine personal appearance, an excellent scholar, possessed ol 
an abundance of this world's goods, moving in the best circles 
and yet I feared for my darling— and why ? Because I knew 
him to be a frequent visitor at the near by saloon — knew that 
he indulged in the wine cup — not to excess ' tis true, but I 
knew only too well to what it would lead. I prayed that my 
dear friend might be spared the troubles I feared for her, but 
in His way, not mine was answered my prayer. 

Months passed by and I observed that the habit was grow- 
ing upon him. Then I remonstrated with her, I pleaded with 
her, but to no purpose. In all other things abiding in what 
she called my better judgment, in this she would not, could not 
heed me. She would only say, " I can not give him up. It 
is my fate," and I knew that against her own reason and 
judgment, she was by his influence being drawn into a marriage 
which would bring — but I read on this sad story of love and 
fate. 

On her eighteenth birthday they were married, he promising 
from that day henceforth to drink no more, but alas for 
resolves made while the saloon, that hideous monster, stands 
in the doorway and demands "Your money and your life," 
and gets both. 

Their home was small but even luxuriously furnished, every- 
thing seeming to have been prepared for the abode of happi- 
ness and for a time they were very happy — he seemed to be 
content with his better way, but gradually came the change. 
I could see that she was troubled and too well I knew the 
cause — knew he had gone back to his old companions, back 
to the saloon, back to the wine cup. I sought to relieve her 
poor breaking heart by words of sympathy, for I knew that 
brave wife as she was she would never break the silence even 
to me, her dearest friend, but as the tears ran down her cheeks 
she only said, " You are so kind to mc," and at the conclu- 
sion of my visit as she kissed me goodbye, she said " Do not 
grieve tor mc. It is my fate." 

About this time I went for a visit among relatives living at a 
distance, with whom I remained for several months. 

Upon my return to the little village it was early mom. As I 
stepped from the train the sun was just rising. The birds 
were singing their welcome to a lovely day. 

As my walk would take mc past the home of my friend I 
resolved to call and give her an early surprise. We had so 
loved the early morn in the old school days. 



I walked rapidly, full of anticipation. I opened the gate. I 
lifted the latch — and Oh, Heaven !— right across the little 
hallway lay the husband in a drunken sleep, while from the 
room beyond came groans of pain which seemed a union of 
physical and mental agony. 

I sprang past the prostrate form and rushed into the room 
where upon the bed lay the gentle wife, my dear Annie. 

I saw at a glance that she was dying. I took her hand and 
kissed ber lips. She opened her eyes— she knew mc, and 
again, for the third time she said. " Mar)', it is fate. Be kind 
to my husband and save him from the saloon if you can," and 
she was dead, gone in her youth and loveliness. Stooping, I 
closed her eyes, smoothed her brow, and turning, left the 
room. 

I went to her husband and shook him by the arm. He 
opened his eyes and with a bound came to his feet. I said ; 
" Young man, follow me," and as one in a trance he obeyed 
me. He spoke no word, he expressed no surprise. When 
near the bedside I said, " Behold your work, behold the wife 
whom your conduct has murdered — behold her who has died 
for want of timely aid while you lay drunk. But she forgave 
it all. Her last thought was of your redemption; her last 
words, "Be kind to my husband and save him if you can." 

At these words he was sobered. At these words he broke 
down and wept like a child, nay, not as a child, but as strong 



At sight of his suffering my indignation subsided and the 
spirit of the good Samaritan entered my heart and 1 said, 
"Though she be dead, let it be yours to prove that her life 
has not been in vain. Be a man once more. For the sake of 
your aged mother, for the sake of your dead wife, tor the sake 
of all humanity, turn from the wine cup ! " Rising, he came 
again to the bedside of his wife and placing his hand upon her 
head, as in blessing, he said. "With God's help your last 
prayer shall be answered. With God's help I will be saved." 

We robed her sweet form in her bridal robes and at sunset 
of the next day we laid her away to await the eternal morn. 
It was her nineteenth birthday, and just a year since her 
marriage. 

Turning from the grave, taking the hand of her husband, 
I said, " As you hope for Heaven, so keep your vow. 
Goodbye." 

In a broken voice he reptied. "With God's help, I will." 

I soon left home for a protracted stay and after eight years 
I again visit the grave of my old friend. It was evening and 
there |K-rvaded that hush of peace and quietude which at some 
time in your life you may have experienced. 

As I approached there stood near by a young 
Although much changed, I knew him. No words 
needed to tell me of his reform and I said as he stepped 
forward, offering his hand, " Her death was your redemption." 

He then told me of his terrible struggle, with the saloon so 
near, and that but for his guardian angel he would nev«r have 
been able to keep his vow. But as time passed on the appe- 
tite for strong drink had left him. 

He invited me to his home, there to meet his wife whom he^ 
had married three years before, and as he showed me the 
little twin girls he said "These are Mary and Annie." 




TO HELP THE JOURNAL GROW. 
If you have not renewed your subscription 
to the Intkk-Statf. Joi rnai. please send in 
the 50 Cents at your earliest convenience. The 
price is placed very low so that the Journal 
may gain an enormous circulation. The bigger 
the edition each month the better things we 
shall have. Send your mite and subscribe for a 
friend at the same time. To Jan. 1002, 50 Cts. 
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Vermont is getting to be a favorite hunting ground for the New- 
England sportsman. The stocking of the forests of the State with 
deer by the Game league is a grand thing. It is one way of solving 
the much talked of problem of utilizing the abandoned land. These 
old abandoned farms make excellent pasturage for big game. Back 
on the hills you can take your pick of old farm houses, quite equal to 
a hunting lodge in Scotland, which would cost you hard money any- 
where but in Vermont. 

Anyone with a taste for athletic sports can not fail to enjoy a few 
days hunt in the beautiful month of October. If there is anything 
grand in the form of nature it is the Vermont hills at this season. 
With pure air, many colored foliage and a carpet of rustling leaves, 
— not too rustling — and a deer waiting lor you, it is not strange that 
one is drawn from his occupation to the woods. 

The hunter who takes down the old army musket or his new 
fangled sixteen shooter and starts out with the determination to bring 
in a 300 pound buck may tramp eight or ten miles and sec nothing 
bigger than a hedgehog. And when this hunter gets started toward 
home he feels, as a friend of mine says, "a sort of atl-gonencss." 



Such was my luck this year, six days of hard tramping and hunting 
and not even the sight of a doe or fawn. 

I began to think I should have to go back to Michigan to get 
another deer. I had been fortunate enough to get one every year 
until this, up to the last day of October. 

On the morning of the last day of the open season I started early 
and took my dinner along, not intending to return home until night. 
I hid the horse in a barn on one of those abandoned farms, about two 
miles from Barnard village, took my dinner and my Colt's 3&-40 
Magazine rifle and with my boy started across the valley toward 
.mother range o( hills. We went about two miles and though I found 
deer tracks we saw no game. We crossed Locust Creek and began 
climbing a hill beyond. I have seen steeper and grander mountains 
but that one was steep enough for me. As I started up I noticed the 
sun was just beginning to shine on the top of the hill and as I looked 
I saw a lone sheep so far above me that I began to wonder how we 
were ever going to get up or it was going to get down. 

When we got to the lop I marked my way over fallen logs and 
through brush for about a quarter of a mile and then struck out into 
clear woods on a ridge. I followed the ridge about 300 yards, when, 
looking down into a flat bit of ground in the woods I saw a deer. 
He looked large to me but I was afraid I couldn't hit him, he was so 
far below me. I aimed low down on him and the ball struck him 
back of the shoulder. He dropped, but up he came before I could 
get to him, the trees were so thick. I wanted to get a clear chance at 
him if he was going to run. I gave him one in the shoulder and he 
went down again, and then I shot him through the heart and that put 
him out of distress and bled him at the same time. I found the first 
shot had gone through him, piercing the liver. 

We took him by the horns and snaked him down the hill. We had 
to pull him over two or three logs but except for that it was a pretty 
slick way to move him. After we came to an old logging road it was 
clear sailing for a quarter of a mile, until we came to the public road. 
Then we got the horse and buggy and with the help of two men 
loaded him in and took him to Woodstock. 

I must say I felt very well until 1 overheard the conversation of two 

gentlemen : Will H says to Fred S " How much do you think 

it took to get him?" "Well." F says, " I should think by the 

size of his horns it took about two gallons." 

Thus it is in life. When your cup of happiness is about full, 
somebody's gall will turn it to wormwood. 

The deer weighed two hundred and thirty-six pounds. He was 
four years old and had a nice pair of antlers. I am having the head 
mounted. 

Although our state will never be as well stocked with game as 
Maine or Minnesota, as our waste land is not in as large tracts, we 
should be thankful for the blessings we do receive. 




Of Interest to Holiday Buyers. 

The Holiday seqson is at hand. Watch the 
announcements of dealers who advertise in the 
lot'KNAL and you can not err in finding the best 
places in which to do your buying. Every firm 
represented in this number is of excellent 
standing and their statements can be absolutely 
relied upon. And withal, you will be courte- 
ously waited upon, whether you purchase or not. 

The firms which are enabled to advertise con- 
tinuously are the ones upon whose Goods and 
methods of doing business the public has placed 
approval, and these firms will give you the best 
possible values. 

If inconvenient to call, send by mail the 
amount of the purchase you wish to make and 
your request will receive careful and immediate 
attention. It is possible to receive a response 
from a White River Junction firm twenty-four 
hours quicker than from most other points. 

A Journal representative calls upon every 
advertiser before each issue with the result that 
Journal, advertisements are ever new and sea- 
sonable and quite as interesting as the literary 
pages. 

The Christmas number of the Journal will 
be out early in the month and will contain 
advertisements of special interest to intending 
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HON. FKW D. CURRIER, 

Representative to Congress from the 2d New Bampshire District. 



ARTICLE AND ILLUtTHATION* IT COUHTCAV or THE GHANITC MONTHLY, WIUtNIO 
AT CONCOAO. N M. 




Hon. Frank 1). Currier, ol Canaan, is a leading represen- 
tative of the younger generation of Grafton County lawyers. 
He was born in Canaan. October 30, 1853. He received his 
education in the common schools of his native town, the 
Concord High school, and Kimball Union Academy at Meriden, 
finishing with a special course in Dr. Hixon's private school 
in Lowell, Mass. Choosing the legal profession as the most 
congenial field of effort, he commenced study for the same in 
the office of Pike ft Blodgett. at Franklin, and finished with the 
late George \V. Murray, in Canaan, and was admitted to the 
bar at Plymouth in 1874, at the age of twenty-one years. 
He spent the greater portion of the year 1875 in traveling in 
the Wcstand on the Pacific coast, quite extensively in California, 
but finding no location that suited hint better, he returned 
home, and in 1876 opened an office and commenced practice 
in his native town, where he soon acquired a profitable business. 

Living in a "close town," where partisan controversy was 
generally sharp, and having a natural "bent" for politics he 
soon became a leader of the Republican party in the town, and 
in 1878 was chosen a member of the legislature, taking an active 
part in the work of the following session, in which he served as 
a member of the house committee on revision of the laws and 
as chairman of the committee on mileage. His interest and 
activity in political work soon extended beyond town limits 
and his skill and tact in the management of partisan affairs 



came to be so fully recognized that in the campaign of 1882 he was 
made Secretary of the Republican State committee, a position which 
he filled with signal ability for four successive campaigns. 

Meanwhile he was elected clerk of the New Hampshire senate for 
the legislature of 1883 and again in 1885 ; in the campaign of 1886 he 
was chosen Senator in his district and upon the assembling of the 
legislature in June following, although a new member, his special 
fitness for the presidency of the senate was promptly recognized— 
his experience as clerk having given him unusual advantage — and 
his incumbency as the presiding officer was characterized by a readi- 
ness of action and fairness of conduct which had never been surpassed. 

He was also a delegate to the Republican National convention in 
Chicago in 1S84. In 1890 he was appointed by l*rcsident Harrison 
naval officer of customs at the port of Boston, one of the most hon- 
orable and lucrative offices under the general government that ordi- 
narily comes to a New Hampshire man, and which has been held, 
indeed, for a long series of years by citizens of the Granite state. 
His administration of this office was most thorough and efficient, so 
thorough that at the close of his term, in 1894, he received the written 
commendation and congratulation of the board of special agents 
appointed by the Cleveland administration, then in power, to examine 
and report upon the condition ol the customs business at that port, 
for the highly creditable and satisfactory condition in which the 
Business of the office was found. 

At the close of his term in the naval office, Mr. Currier resumed 
the practice of his profession in Canaan, in which he has since been 
successfully engaged, but has not neglected to give his party the 
benefit of his service upon the stump, where he is a pleasing and 
effective speaker. 

In November, 1898, he was again chosen by his townsmen as a 
Representative in the legislature, and, was made Speaker of the 
House, handling the duties of the position in a manner seldom 
equalled. 

The present year Mr. Currier was nominated for Congress in the 
2nd New Hampshire District by acclamation and elected by a plu- 
rality of 9,925. 

Mr. Currier is prominent in the Masonic order, being a member of 
Social Lodge, St. Andrew's Chapter, and Sullivan Commandery. 
Me is also a member of Mt. Cardigan Lodge, Knights of Pythias of 
Canaan, and of Indian River Grange, Patrons of Husbandry. 

Mr. Currier was united in marriage May 31, 1900, with Mrs 
Adelaide (Rollins) Sargent, establishing his home in a handsome and 
finely appointed residence, erected that year at the corner of Depot 
and School streets in Canaan Village. 

Mr. Currier has a taste for reading and has a large and well 
selected miscellaneous library. 

J* J* J* 
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A SILENT SUFFERER. 



Hivo Jl'WiiOK, Vr. 



It was a beautiful evening in June. I was sitting at the open 
window. A soft breeze blew through the room, and the silvery 
moon-beams glistened like jewels on the various objects outside. 

A scene of peace and contentment. Strangely, however, a 
sense of loneliness came over me, for I was thinking of the 
many in the great metropolis to whom life was a never ending 
round of pleasure. I wondered why 1 was doomed to the 
drudgery of a teacher's life, with its endless repetition of pre- 
cept and practice and its apparently vain results. The same 
monotonous story had been mine year after year. How I 
yearned for a change, for something outside of my every day 
experience. 

Even while I thought it came. The door bell rang, and a 
little girl came in. I recognized her as one I had seen on my 
way to school near her home in a poor street of the city. She 
was not one of my pupils but I had noticed the bright, intelli- 
gent face and learned that her name was Lelia. We had 
bowed and smiled at first and then we spoke. One day she 
had walked with me almost to the school door. After that we 
became quite friends and I always watched for her on my way 
to my school and learned to miss the winsome little face if she 
was not visible. 

This was the first time she had come to my room. She held in 
her hand a little note. She gave it to me, and stood silent and 
troubled, while I drew the shutters and read the note. It was 
brief and feebly written -. 

" Kind Friend : I feel that you are a friend, tho' I am a 
stranger to you, tor my little girl is full of praises for you, and 
the instinct of a child is true. I am ill, yes, more. I am dying, 
a stranger among strangers, and my little girl will soon be 
alone. May I ask you to come and lighten the last moments of 

Clara Darrath." 

I looked at the note and then at the child in a dazed condi- 
tion. Poor little girl ! She was poorly clad and wan. I had 
not seen her for several days. Only a few moments since I 
had been pitying myself for my imaginary hardships. Here 
before me was the real thing — hunger, poverty, sickness and 
death, and ( was humbled. 

I put on my hat and gloves, and with little Ixlia's hand 
nestling confidingly in mine we hurried down the street. We 
entered silently and made our way up the rickety staircase, 
and entered the room where Lelia said her mamma was. How 
bare and empty it all seemed, after the cheeriness of my own! 

By the faint light of the low lamp, I could sec the wasted 
form of a woman on the poor cot that served tor a bed. She 
tried to rise as we drew near but fell back exhausted. I sought 
to make her more comfortable and arranged the pillows about 
her. It was a delicate, refined face that smiled faintly back 
into mine — Lelia' s own face, older and matured by sorrow 
and suffering. Death was plainly marked upon it. A feeling 
of sympathy for this stranger came over me, and I murmured 
some word of good courage which at heart I knew was useless. 

"Thank you," said the lady, for lady she was despite the 
surroundings. "You were very kind to come to a stranger. 
But I had seen you pass often and my little girl talked of you 
so much that I dared to take the liberty. May I tell you my 
story ? ' ' 

I murmured my assent, and there in that little room I heard 
an old familiar story of a young girl's love and confidence, a 
runaway marriage and the dis-illusionmcnt of the after math 
when the hero of her fancy revealed himself as a gambler, a 
brute, and a drunkard. Nine years of misery followed. Too 
ashamed to return to her father's house she had sought by 
every wile to reform her husband. It was all in vain. 

At last one night while a drunken carousal was going on a 
quarrel arose. To protect the man she still loved from an im- 
pending blow she stepped forward and fell stunned and bruised. 



Then a general melee followed during which, as she was 
afterward told, her husband received a bullet in his heart. 
And her heart broke. 

She sought to support herself and child after that, but the 
end had come upon her, and her only thought was for Lelia. 
She asked me to take her and send her to her parents if still 
living with a prayer for her own forgiveness and that they 
might care for the child. 

That was all. In a few short hours Clara Darrath was no 
more. I stood the only mourner with little Lelia beside the 
plain, black coffin. Then I drew the forlorn little figure to my 
bosom and mingled my tears with hers. 

This ends my story. Lelia found a happy home with her 
grandparents in a quiet country town and the memory of her 
early sorrows have grown faint. But the memory of those 
days have never laded from my mind, for there I learned to 
appreciate my own privileges and have never since repined at 
my imagined ills. The little Lelia is now a young lady, 
strangely like her mother, but with God's good help never 
shall she suffer as her mother suffered. 
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)N»lm hut nail on the to|» of an old rlfar-bm, tr, while awa\ the flow during- a 
■torm. I hart- no paper to ropy It on to anil will not linre until I ran make a fifty 
mile trl|i foratipplww. no will aeii.1 It »« It la. I am murh later«wt*»l In the Joi'tlXL. 
>nld fill a need of the Connecticut Valley. I am a tormi 
. Vt,. now runrhluK on the Tehnuntliw*. 

Ynure truly. 

ALBERT B. NOI'RMK. 
Kin, a Mont. Verde. 
Ileuna Vl.ta. 

San Juan Kvaaitallata. 

fiatadode Veronal. 
VI. I^.redo. Meileo. 



The full moon hanging low over Snodgrass Hill shed a soft, yellow 
light over the old cotton fields and historic groves of Chickamauga. 
A midnight calm rested over the tents of a great army peacefully 
sleeping on the field where before two other great armies had met in 
a death grapple that has gone down in history. 

On the crest of a wooded hill tust beyond the little mushroom town 
of Lytle, two long dingy lines of canvas marked the headquarters of 
General Brooke. Stretching away from in front of headquarters a 
barren hillside dotted here and there with monuments erected to the 
regiments who had fought here so valiantly Ions ago, led down to a 
little brook which found its way among the hills to Chickamauga 



creek. Beyond the brook another hill surmounted by a grove ot 
oaks rose brown and still, 

On a small meadow formed in an angle of the brook a little group 
ol tents stood out in sharp relief, white and silent against their hill- 
side background. About this little camp a strong guard paced up 
and down on deeply trodden beats. The moonlight gUstcncd along 
their polished gun-barrels and the rows of cartridges in their canvas 
belts shone clear and bright. Across the brook and just outside of 
the guard line two white-topped army wagons were parked beneath 
an old hickory, their mule teams standing tied to the wheels, with 
drooping heads and <-ars. peacefully dreaming of double rations of 
oats and unlimited bided hay. Over at the guard tent the corporal of 
the guard sat on an old hard-tack lwx with his rifle across his knees, 
humming softly a bit of song about some far away " Green Mountain 
Home." 

In spite of the peaceful calm of the sleeping camp there was an air 
of alertness about this little group of tents, an atmosphere of being 
ready for any emergency and well there might be, for this was the 
paymaster's camp, conic to pay oH the great army in waiting at 
Chickamauga. 

Tw o days In-fore Lieutenant Corey had marched out of camp with 
one of the lumt>ering mule wagons surrounded hy a strong guard and 
when he returned two hours Utet every gambler and blackleg knew 
that within that frail blue guard lint of Green Mountain boys lay I 



> of dollars sheltered by nothing more formidable than a' can- 
vas tent and half a dozen of Wells, l-'argo s little iron chests. 
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Out on Post No. a the guard moved up and down in the rear of the 
paymaster's charters, keeping a sharp eye on a brush grown ravine 
that lay dangerously near the line, and devoutly longing for some- 
thing to turn up and break the monotony of the midnight relief. 

Just as he made the turn at the lower end of the beat two elderly 
men wearing the uniform and insignia of officers in the pay depart- 
ment rounded the corner of one of the tents and came to a standstill 
at his sharp challenge: "Halt! Who's there?" "Friends." 
responded the taller. "Advance one and be recognized." The tall 
officer came forward to the point of the bayonet and halted. The 
guard scrutenized him carefully, then said, "Recognized, advance 
friend," and came to port arms. The officer paused. "Don't you 
come to present arms and face out when you pass an officer? " 
"Special orders about taking precautions. No one allowed to loiter 
on the guard line," replied the guard, 'oh, I see," and taking the 
hint the officer moved on while his companion in war passed out. 
" Are there any orders to prevent our sitting here on this bank and 
talking a little while?" inquired the short officer as he passed, "We 
want to talk over the old battle here and this is about the best place 
to see the valley." " All right, I think I know you both so there will 
be no objection, responded the guard, and passed on. 

The two officers stood for a few minutes silently looking at the field 
before them. Then the taller one spoke, "Yes, it's the same old 
ground we fought over thirty-five years ago," he said. "There used 
to be an old tan-yard down there by the brook. Yes, see, there are 
a couple of the old vats still standing. Don't you see them? Right 
between those two tall trees. That hillside on the right used to be all 
covered with brush and sumachs, — wicked ground to charge over as 
I ever saw. The hill on the left was a young cotton-field when the 
fight began, but I reckon they didn't get much of any crop to brag 

"That's so," agreed his companion, "but now; the woods are 
just about as they used to be in the old days. My brigade was sta- 
tioned just a little beyond where headquarters are and just about five 
rods back there in the edge of the woods. My regiment was the — th 
Iowa and there was just about a good company left when you got 
through with us. 1 didn't see the wind-up for just before dark I got 
a crack in the side and they shipped me back to Chattanooga along 
with a train load of other wounded. That finished my lighting for 
about two months." 

"I got a little souvenir that day myself, said the tall man, removing 
his hat and parting his gray locks to show an ugly white scar. "It 
was long about three in the afternoon and the fifth lime we had 
charged across here trying to turn your flank. My old Alabama 
regiment wan't over an' above full by that time, but I hadn't been 
scratched until a bit of shell broke my head right down there by 
those old tan tanks. Next thing I knew was when they picked mc 
up next night sometime." 

For half an hour longer the two old soldiers, chance acquaintances of 
army life, sat and talked of the old days when one from the North, 
the other from the South, they had fought a desperate battle over this 
self-same ground. Deadly enemies then, now brother officers in the 
same army, volunteered for the self-same cause of humanity. 

Many were the stories that the familiar field recalled to the two 
veterans : how this officer fell leading his men on a desperate dash; 
how that man rescued the fallen colors; and another saved his cap- 
tain's life at the expense of his own. 

At last they- arose to go, but paused for one more look at the peace- 
ful scene. The ex-confederate spoke again "Yes, we fought for four 
years, to the bitter end and lost, and if ever an army believed they were 
right we did. We fought for our rights, our honor, our all, as we then 
thought, but human flesh has its limitations and we could not win. 
It was a bitter pill, one 1 thought I could never swallow; but I had 
to. We all had to. Now as I look back things look differently. 
There is a new South and a new North and together they make a bet- 
ter Nation. Now I have learned to thank God for it." "Amen," 
reverently replied his companion, and as the two old soldiers turned 
to go a voice fresh and clear from an Illinois cavalry camp across the 
valley rang out on the night air, "Post number one, — twelve o'clock, 
and all's well ' " 



THANKSGIVING DAY 

A purely American festival. Thanksgiving annually emphasizes our 
marvelous rapidity of growth as a nation. Other nations are old and 
gray ; we are of yesterday, and our strength is in the lusty vigor of 
youth and the sturdy poise of unworn health. It seems indeed .1 far 
cry to the first family feasts which were held over the first scanty har- 
vests, and, as the country expands and a thousand new elements 
enter into its body politic, there are those who do not appreciate the 
spirit which founded the day as one of national significance, yet its 
character bids fair to remain practically unchanged. While there 
may be a falling off" in the beautiful and solemn custom which gathered 
the early settlers in their churches to render grateful thanks to the 
Creator and Preserver who had guarded them from the perils of the 
savage and the wilderness, the day will continuea most welcome gala 
day for the working people, and a home rallying time for scattered 
families. From far and near, to New Kngland especially, the widely 
severed clans return; gray-haired men and comely matrons find 
Thanksgiving a fit occasion to journey back to the old mother who 
counts the hours till she sees her boys and girls again. 



A Mountain Ramble in Winter. 

Hr Hi I Vkni - -.71: Ml-. -. FVMIUIlll. VT. 

Dictated to Coma T. Whitcomb, IVbi I.khaxox. \. II. 



In the month of February, 184 1, while teaching school at the foot of 
Ascutney Mountain, on the North side, one beautiful Sunday moming 
I set out alone to take a little exercise by climbing up the foot-hills of 
Mount Ascutney. 

There had recently been a thaw which carried off most of the snow 
at the foot of the mountain. Pursuing my way up the foot-hills I 
came across a beaten path covered with snow which had frozen into 
a strong crust. As I found I could walk with considerable ease on 
this crust 1 decided then and there to travel to the extreme top of the 
mountain. 

After walking for some three-quarters of an hour, all the way up a 
steep hill, I came across a spring of water which I had heard of from 
others who had ascended these dizzy heights. This was three-fourths 
of a mile from the top of the mountain. Pursuing my way 1 went up, 
up, up, until at last I arrived at the extreme summit of this interesting 
peak. 




VIEW OF ASCUTNEY FROM WEST WINDSOR SIDE 

/•*,./.- tr C. O. Randall, Ftltkvillt. 

Words fail to tell the beauty of the view which then burst upon my 
vision. Hills on hills beyond hills could be seen in every direction. 
The glacial view of the ice-bound Connecticut added a lustrous 
enchantment to the scene. The White Mountains, far to the North- 
East, presented to view their golden peaks through the dim haze. 
The villages of Windsor. Claremont. Charlestown and others more 
remote added interest to the view. 

On looking; for my native hills I could trace the Old Mill Brook that 
loses Itself in the Connecticut at Windsor, far back of its mouth hun- 
dreds of feel, and there I could just discern with the naked eye my 
old paternal homestead. 

It seemed like being on a cone in a great bowl of hills, as the 
remotest pan of the landscape seemed on the same level with the eye. 

Having thus hastily taken in a full view of all that could be seen 
thai of the pleasant landscape and beautiful views of ice-fettered 
brooks and streams, and in other places the gray of frost-bitten grass, 
all afforded variety to the splendid scene. But the wind blowing a 
hurricane warned me that a long tarry would not be advisable, so 1 
concluded to descend as soon as possible. 

Having got well under way I broke off a piece of a stump, forming 
a sort of slab, on which I sat and slid down a long distance in the 
pathway of the snow crust. Finally the foot-hills and headlands 
of the valley were reached. Following down a frozen stream and 
availing myself of the ice that I could slide on part of the way, I 
arrived at length at my boarding house. 

While on the mountain I saw tracks of numerous wild animals, 
among which I could recognize panther and lynx tracks, and various 
other animals that infest that vast wilderness. 

I also saw where, on a Fourth of July, they had drilled into a ledge 
with the idea of blasting oil about two hundred tons of said ledge to 
hear it roll down the mountain ; but unfortunately it blew off the 
back side. 

Others had contrived to climb thirty or forty feet up this dangerous 
ledge, known as the "Top Rock," to carve their names on the 
enduring rocks above. 
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Election Night in New 
York City. 

Warrrui fob thb Joubmai. bt a Cojutbibi-tob. 



The trial is over. The evidence is all in. The last argu- 
ment is finished, and die great cause of Bryan v. McKinley is 
given to the jury. And what a jury ! Never in the history 
of the world was such a one. A jury of t6, 000,000 citizens 
passing upon the choice of their rulers, and on the great 
questions of government. Athens in the olden time submitted 
public and private questions to the decision of its popular 
assembly, but Athens was never anything but a petty munici- 
pality alike in area and population, beside which the smallest 
of our states is an immense empire. 

And so the contest is over. All last Saturdav* through the 
cold and drizzling downpour 100,000 men marched and 
cheered in testimony of the faith that was in them. Bands 
played, banners waved, throats were hoarse and parching, gar- 
ments were ruined, and still the great procession marched on 
beneath the taunting placards of their opponents, and amid 
the thousands of excited on-lookers. 

It was an inspiring sight. Men of millions, and of world- 
wide celebrity marched shoulder to shoulder with men whose 
daily bread came from the daily labor with their hands. 
Waked out of their four years' sleep everyone was alive to the 
fine points of our national game of politics and was playing the 
last moves for all they were worth. 

The voting has been going on quietly all day. There is 
nothing in the air to indicate that anything unusual is taking 
place. Except for the blue placards upon the lamp posts for- 
bidding electioneering within certain distances of the polls, and 
here and there a sample ballot displayed for the voters' infor- 
mation, no one would have thought that on today's voting 
depended our national destinies, that today an administration 
might fall and another rise. 

That is as it should be. The great things in life should be 
done quietly and in order without spectacular effort or effect. 
And so it was today. At 5 p. m. the polls close, and the 
count begins. Even now there is a general feeling that 
McKinley will win. How soon we shall know for sure, is the 
question. 

In every square the newspapers have arranged to give bul- 
letins to the fast gathering crowds. It is 6 p. m. now. 
Herald Square, Union Square. Madison Square. City Hall 
Square are thronged. News comes fast and far. Cheers and 
groans greet the varying messages as they appear upon the 
screens. The pictures of the candidates, their managers and 
the leading men on either side fill the intervals. The 
vitascope is called into requisition with its wonderfully illusive 
effects. Scenes vary from the "wild man," who was always 
"Teddy" armed to and by the teeth (for all caricatures ol 
Teddy make much of the teeth ) to the grandeur of Niagara, 
and the absurdities of the cake walk and the ordinary perform- 
ance of the vaudeville stage. 

South of Madison Square is the sky scraping hotel Bartholdt. 
From its roof to a screen in front of the Dewey arcji flashed the 
bulletins of the New York Journal. On the corner next west 
was another tall structure. Innumerable and varied colored 
electric bulbs ornamented it, making, as the lights came and 
went, a brilliance not easily forgotten. Not that the brilliancy 
was uncommon, but that it was non-political. 
* In the bustle and rumble and tustle and jumble of this great 
crowd in which all sought news political, here stood this great 
monument proclaiming its commercial spirit, and spelling out 
with its myriad electric bulbs the fact that Lentz sold 37 varie- 
ties of Baked Beans ! Though McKinley should fall and 
Bryan should rise, one thing was clear. The Baked Bean still 
lived and Lentz was its prophet ! But, oh, ye shades of Boston. 



Thou art indeed fallen — beaten at thine own game. For 
never in thy palmiest days didst thou ever reach such record. 
Never didst thou discover 37 varieties of Baked Beans. Hide 
thy dimished head. Fie, Fie upon thee. Thou art outdone. 

It Is seven o'clock now. The jam is tremendous. We 
poor men, not used to bargain days, think so, anyway. 
The crowd sways to and fro as some energetic person 
tries to force hts way through it. Everybody is here — 
rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief. Keep your coats 
buttoned tightly, an eye on your pockets, and look out for 
yourself. What on earth Ls that old woman who has seen no 
less than ninety winters doing in this mighty crowd ? And 
there is a man with a three months' baby and a pale slender 
woman clinging to him. They are swayed to and fro. What 
if one loses his footing? Oh, look ! She's fainting, stagger- 
ing, falling under the unheeding feet of the multitude. Ah, 
just in time. Some one catches her and draws her into a 
friendly doorway, and she is safe. 

It is a good naturcd crowd. There is no disputing, no 
quarrelling, no ill will. The big, blue coated, magnificent 
brutes who guard the public peace exhibit the utmost patience. 
Somehow they succeed in getting a street car through every 
now and then and no one is injured. Seemingly it is little less 
than a miracle. Of course they are used to handling crowds, 
but this is the crowd of all crowds, for never in all its history 
did New York know so many thronging people. 

It is a noisy crowd. Everybody had a horn, and most every- 
body two. And if not a horn, then a devil's fiddle, or one of 
those soul wracking ratchets that are on sale at every corner. 
And everyone was shouting, and laughing and cat calling. 
Bands tried to play but their noise was not noticeable. Some 
tried to sing. The whole effect was indescribable. It was 
much as though Wagner was being played by countless 
orchestras all doing excellently well — never by any accident 
producing a harmony. 

It is nine now. Two hours ago the unmistakable result was 
announced. Everyone knows McKinley is re-elected. Is the 
crowd satisfied and ready to disperse ? Well, not preceptibly. 
Only the most intensely respectable do that, and their places 
are sought by a dozen others. All Wall Street has moved up 
town to-night No one is more deeply interested in this elec- 
tion than Wall Street, and Wall Street doesn't care who 
knows it. The crowd is distinctly a McKinley crowd now, 
but is still good natured. An hour later it is still good natured, 
suspiciously so. New York is wide open to-night, and the 
good folk who have bitterly reviled Tammany for allowing 
it to be so don't seem to mind. 

One can't picture in black and white the scenes of the 
night Words do not exist to paint it. One must see, 
feel, hear, speak, yes, and smell ; bring everyone of his five 
senses into play to appreciate it ; and then he can never hope 
to reproduce it even to his own fancy. It is carnival, mardi 
gras, saturnalia, bacchanalia, pandemonium, all combined in 
one. It is distinctively American. There is little of the license 
that characterizes an old world mob. Nothing of the Hooli- 
ganism of London, drunk over the return of blood stained 
volunteers. A woman is safe from insult here, so far as she 
wishes to be, even into the late hours when it is fair to assume 
that the more respectable have gone away. Still the crowds 
keep up. Companies of men and women march up and down 
singing snatches of campaign ditties, blowing their horns in 
unsuspecting ears, whirling the unspeakable ratchet, or 
reproducing the cries of the damned by the devil's fiddle. 

They have tramped miles since night-fall. How long will 
they keep it up? It is midnight now, and a new factor appears. 
Fireworks are set ofT in different quarters and call a portion 
of the spectators. And still the crowd is here. But human 
endurance will not stand everything, at least one human's 
won't, so for a last look around, a last glance at the latest 
returns, and back to the hotel while brilliant lights and decora- 
tions pass and repass before over-taxed eyes, and strange and 
wonderful noises recur to over taxed ears, and the election is 
over and the country safe. 
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OK THE LATE 



DR. C M. TERRELL, 

Coatiinliig some RARE BOOKS. 
Klto a Roll Cor DmH. D«k Chair, Invalid 



&nd <t lot of INf is*celldi ncous ^\ r *ic Ics- jfe 
| » D< A . PINGREE, Admr. | 

$ »'!.,.« R.ver Junrtror., Ort. I 0. I »->3. ^ 



gibbs $ Wheeler, 

PROPRIETORS OF JUNCTION HOUSE 
AND ST. CHORGH 



Livery, Feed *n<* 
Boarding Stables. 



ficvU twins mi Qrcful Driven. 



White River Junction, Vermont. 



\ DINING 
ROOM. 




My Dining Room in tlic GU« Block 
nnen to the public for M*al* by Day or 

It* 0rtm a SfKialty. 

1 endeavor to run a neat, c 
place. 

I have a Snl-rla.. cook, and kmp on 
a full li»al 

Homm Cookkg. HamAi 

Try On Oyittr Sim, 

Turkey a* Chicken Pat Dinner, Sunday*. 

Mrs. Edith Tai.mkrt, 

Oataa Block, Wbita Rim Junction, Vt. 



t mm< River Paper go., v! 
\ t 

S jr T Y/HOLESALEj»j» 
< > W STATIONERS, 



Si' 

sy 



Cookery* 



$9Or.0< PVudllg. One pint milk, one- 
half cup flour, one-fourth cup butter, 
one-half cup sugar, five eggs. Have the 
milk boiling. Wet flour, sugar and salt 
with milk or water, stir into the boiling 
milk ; when smooth add the butter and the 
yolks beaten light, then the whites beaten 
stiff. Bake in a pan of hot water in a hot 
oven for thirty i 




v?sK i^ti? ^^vi?^* ji 

Tt mill Pay You * 



1 



10 CULL II OUR STORE MO EXMDIi 
OUR LHtQE A&ORIHElt Of ... 

UP-TO-DATE 

Turniture 

SIDEBOARDS, TABLES, 
FANCY CHAIRS, CHAMBER SUITS, 

iod Pattern.. All Prima, 



Pufldlnq Sauce. Two eggs, yolks br.itcn 
light, cup of sugar, pinch of salt, flavor- 
ing, then the whites beaten stiff, cut in 
with a knife, set on ice an hour. 

Mrs. Geo. L. Tarbell, W. R. Junction. 

ClSlard SOUftt. Two scant tablespoon- 
fuls butter, two tablespoonfuls flour, two 
tablespoonfuls sugar, one cup milk, four 
eggs. Let the milk come to a boil, beat 
the flour and butter together, add them to 
the boiling milk gradually and cook eight 
minutes. Beat sugar and yolks together, 
add to milk and cool. When cold beat 
whites of eggs and add lightly. Bake { 
twenty minutes in a moderate oven. Serve | 
at once with a hot sauce. 

Miss Katharine White, Springfield. 

PMHPkln Pit One quart stewed pump- 
kin, four eggs, one-halt cup molasses, two 
quarts milk, two and one-half cups sugar, 
one teaspoonful cinnamon, one teaspoonful 
ginger, a little salt. Beat well and cook 
five minutes. This makes four 



M*!ire**e* and Spring., Window Shade*, Ran*, 
Malting*, Art Square., Oil Wren'. Carrier*. , 
New Go Carta, e*ay running, light and 
•trong. Undertaking Gooda. 

R Brau-CrlMMtd Trwi fkdsttid 



Yf/E .hall make »i>*«-i»l efW* to keep lb. 
W Be*i Gooda trie market afford. u> meet 
the want* of the people. 
New Gooda are being roecii 
price* to auit purchaser. Call l 



Large . figment, of 
New Gooda are being meet red daily, quality and 
price* to auit parch****. Call and aee theni » nd 
you will aurely be pleased. 



O.Peck&Co., 

O'BaQi't Block, White Hirer Junction, V*. ^ 



Our Specially:—., 

| *** Hot Air Heating | 

w 'th Richmond, Thatcher and 



Ella M. Whittaker. W. R. Junction. 3 "» »*••« *t ci« w«r» 

I »UI« tad eraeel Rocnit, 




I WWt« £4kt Whites of five eggs, three- 
I fourths cup sugar, one -half cup flour, one- 
third teaspoonful cream tartar. Sift the 
flour four times. 

Mrs. Geo. F. Flanders, W. R. Junction. 

£00fett$. Two cups sugar, one cup but- 
ter, two eggs, one-half cup milk, one- 
fourth teaspoonful soda. Mix as soft as 
possible to roll — softer the better ; cut 
! with a sharp cutter and bake a light brown 
in a quick oven. 

Mrs. David Paine, W. R. Junction. 

Hpplc Trtftm. Beat two eggs to froth ; 
stir into this one-half pint milk, one tea- 
spoonful salt, two cups flour. Beat this 
lightly and cut thin slices of apple into the 
batter ; let stand one hour before frying : 
have the lard nice, sweet and hot. Serve , 
with syrup. 

Mrs. C. C. Gilmore, Swanton. 



Hll Had* •> 

3 War* 

*> Staeral 
1 



B»ery lady render of th« JOURNAL I* 
.end in Recipes for thai column. 



of every description. 

Out of town on.oin« »y Mail 

aolicited and prewup-tlv .(tended to. It doe*n*t ra.t- 
*fl tee how large or .mall the contract ia,*re can attend 

1 ' BILLINGS & SHEW), 

2 Main •t*c*t. whitc Riven Jvaterioa. Vr. 

I WHEN IN NEED 

T OF • • • • 

Boot, Shoe and W 
Rubber Repaying Jl 

^John Long, 

CVi~=w EdMB tt Chadwtck, MAIN STREET, 
White River Junction, Vermont. 2 

«v 

Caned (Pork aid Rand Stwlat a Sinclair*. 

Only flT»t-v l:i»ft <WlV Ptk<-t, rifht Par- 

licul.tr iiitentl"!! prid t.t <(r?lL^in^ and ftltinv 
Srfc.p-*. Von- (MlTM»ij|fr .h rr ^M t t(ij||y t-.UC.lttL 
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OUR BOSTON liETTER. 



" For the fruits of the earth, for our flocks 
increase, 

For the health that is of thy giving. 
For our growth, with the year, for our foes' 
decrease, 

For the rain of thy merries that wane not 
nor cease. 

We give Thee. O Lord, thanksgiving;." 

)osh Billings said, "Koast turkey is good, but 
turkey with cranb'ry sarse is better;" and I 
have no doubt that the genial old philosopher 
would have been perfectly willing to admit that 
roast turkey eaten at the old homestead on 
Thanksgiving Day, is better than either. Rut 
not all of us city dwellers are fortunate enough to 
secure an invitation of that kind ; and for those 
of us who have to remain at home, there is no 
Lack of provision. In the six days previous to 
Thanksgiving last year, it is estimated that 
there arrived in this city in round numbers. 
13,000 turkeys. They come from all over New 
England and from the West. The Vermont 
turkey is supposed to be especially good, how- 
ever ; but the finest turkeys come Irom Rhode 
Island, and a contiguous part of Connecticut. 
Experts declare that the fowls from Rhode 
Island arc more deliciously flavored than any 
othcr, and their opinion is borne out by the fact 
that when you can buy an ordinary turkey for 
sixteen cents a pound, a Rhode Island turkey 
commands thirty-five cents. While an every 
day specimen might cost you $1.25 or fi.50, 
for the Rhode Island bird, you would have to 
give up from $3.00 to |6. There are Rood 
reasons for the superiority of the Rhode Island 
turkey. The culture of the bird has been pur 
sued in the state for many years on scientific 
principles, and the local agricultural experi- 
ment station has made special investigations 
on the subject, securing information which has 
been most useful to the growers. Stock for 
market is fattened chiefly on Cum and buck- 
wheat, varying the diet with hiirkleberries and 
the toothsome. though occa>i<inal. grasshopper. 
Anybody accustomed merely to the ordinary 
turkey of commerce, has a gastronomic revela- 
tion before him if he has not had an oppor 
tunity to partake of the fowl ol Rhode Island 
or eastern Connecticut. It is the food, presum- 
ably, that makes most <>f the dilference. for 
whereas the every day bird is encouraged to 
pick up a living as it listeth, the gobbler of this 
chosen district, is furnished with all the hard 
com it can cat When one consumes a slice of 
him, one rubs a gratified stomach, and lieholds 
as in a vision, a held of waving tassels. Very- 
few of these choice birds are snipped far away, 
almost the entire supply of them being absorbed 
by Providence. Boston, and other New England 
cities. Not a Club at the modern Athens but 
has Rhode Island turkey on its bill of fate, 
through autumn and winter; and the intrusion 
of a western substitute would be immediately 
detected. 

It is reckoned that about 4,000.000 turkeys 
are eaten at Thanksgiving time in the United 
States, and if all of them were arranged in their 
natural single file, it would make a continuous 
procession from Boston across the continent to 
San Francisco. 

Last year, several tons of poultry from the 
west were condemned by the Inspectors of I'ro 
visions here, as being unlit to be put on sale. 
To use a common expression, "it had spoilt " 
All of it was sent to Spectacle Island to be 
used as fertilizer. 

For young men who are not otherwise pro- 
vided for, a Thanksgiving dinner is provided by 
the Y. If. C. U. Other poor people are given 
a dinner by the Salvation Army, Trie Industrial 
Aid Association, and other benevolent organ- 
izations. The pleasant custom of giving mar- 
ried employees a turkey at Thanksgiving time 
is kept up by several large firms in this City, 
Mr. Keith of Keith's Theatre, being one. It 



takes quite a large number of turkeys to pro- 
vide for all the people in all of his theatres in 
Boston. New York, and Philadelphia. The 
employees of the Boston Transcript are also 
provided for in this way. and the clothing estab- 
lishment of Leopold Morse 8c Co. At the 
great chocolate mills at Milton Lower Mills, 
each married male worker is given a turkey at 
Thanksgiving time. This pleasant custom was 
instituted by Walter Baker, Irom whom the 
mills took their name, now dead and in his 
grave for many years ; but a provision in his 
will makes it imperative upon the present man- 
agement to keep up the pleasant custom. 



Speaking of old homesteads, Mr. Denman 
Thompson and Ml "Old Homestead " will be 
at the Boston Theatre during the latter part of 
DKtnber. 

In making the announcement of my willing- 
ness to execute commissions for subscribers of 
the Intbr-Statk Journal, brother Cummings 
made a slight mistake. If you desire me to 
purchase anything for you, there will be no 
charge; so send along your commissions, — 
anything from matching dress-goods to pur- 
chasing horse-rakes will be promptly attended 
to. Credit it as one of the advantages which 
accrue to you from being a subscriber to the 
Inter-State Journal. 

AMOS WOODBURY RIDEOLT. 



I*>ri*. :-:iiri.iH is.- Nmvxosf. 
Akiiiitrxt. 

llAKTIIIHU, VBHMONT. 
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,., SCRANTON COAL 

DUVKCT PROM THE MINES- 
WRITE OR CAM. FOR PRICES. 

11. a. Armstrong, 

WII.IIKK, VT. 
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UNCTION LIVERY, 

M&WXBh Boarding, 

Teed, 
and Sale 
Stable, 

E. R OAKES, Proprietor. 

South Main St., Whits River Junction. Vt 

TELEPHONE CONNECTION 




ACME STEAM LAUNDRY. 



NEW MACHINES, 
BETTER WORKMEN, 
BETTER WORK. 

Give Ui a TriaL 

Watson & Babbitt, 
pROFRiETOBg. 



....... , 



STAMMERING 



CURED. 



Lehifh and Lackawanna. I 



I have successfully 
Treated Life-Long 
Sufferers between 
the Ages of 



1 



; Seven and Forty Seven Years. 



pOR SALE, > > 

25 Single Comb Brown 
fc^jfln Leghorn Cockerels, 

^ j^T^ FULL BLOOD. 

mm For Breeding. 
Addmi w. H. COTA, White River Junction. VI. 



A Vermont Institution backed by 
Vermont Testimony. 

"I m-vcr paid an account with 
greater willingness. * * * You are 
perartttd to refrr to me." 

Kx-tlov. U. A. Woodbury. 

Burlington, Vt. 

* Kew Book, "Can Stammering be Cured? " 
; sent free. 

JOHN L. STAN Y AN, 

A S*V«f* SUDMKf LI YMI*. 

"The Stanyan School," 
IraSSSSF J» Hontpelier. Vt. \ 
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GOOLD & TARLETON 



We carry the 
Largest anil 



to everybody to Call and examine our il 
stocA of Cioyant Presents for tho JVotl- \l 
Joy Season of 1900. 

We have many articles to show you and 
promise to give you a pleasant sight 
whether you wish to purchase or not. 



matches, t 



Ladies' and Gents' Watches we 
have built up a large business, owing 
to the &ct that we sell strictly first-class Watches 
at extremely low prices. 




Tli/HttAttrft In this line we were v< ry fortunate 
JLFI"HIVIIwv« in making large purchases before : . 

the rise and can give you some genuine bargains. 

{7\ fvl?c RiKht u p to da,e p 31 ^" 15 Gil <. p ° r - 

|C/IVVH9« celain and Wood Ca.es, with half-hour 
Strike on Cathedral Bells. 

jewelry. 



W. 




The finest stock in Eastern Vermont. 
—We have everything that goes to 
make up a first-class assortment — Rings, Buttons, 
Brooches, Guard and Vest Chains, Charms, Hat 
Pins, Scarf Pins, Studs, and Gold and Silver 
Thimbles, etc. 

^ilDfrl* III Aft The ycar 1900 ha * P rc * ,ucec l some 
•JIIVVI WHIV. of the finest designs in this ware — 

Our stock is large and varied, and selected with a 

view of combining beauty and durability with close 

figures in prices. 

CHI 61aS$, Tllie £MM To examine Our Stock in 
A a i these lines is really an edu- 

anH flu tivOUS. cation, and affords everyone 

enjoyment We have goods that cannot be de- 
scribed and we think we are speaking truthfully 
when we say that the stock is without an equal in 
Northern New England. 



9. 



Our 



will be 



Day 



Harry A. Holton, 

Junction House Block, opposite Railway Station, 

White River Junction, Vt. 
District Watch Inspector Bosiott « Ita ine R. R. 




Civ 

our Prices are 



BOYS' CLOTHING. 

It will pay you to catl and get prices and examine the styles and 
quality of our Grindstone Line of Boys' Clothing, and while 
. you are about it look at our Boys' Ulsters. Reefers, and Sweaters. 

5jV Fur Collarette*.— We have them at the right prices. They ttr 
i?~ range from fa. 25 up to Sis. 00. |0j 

*?V Rainy Doy Skirts.— Light gray, medium gray. Oxford and S*s» 
Qp brown, plaid or plain blacks; inverted plait in back, stitched 
NO at lop and bottom. 

§8 Dress Goods. 

— Some very pretty patterns in the latest fabrics. Zebeline Cloth, 
Storm Serges, Flannel Goods, etc. 



GOOLD & TARLETON, Wilder, Vt. 



1 



r 



For The * _r 



Holidays 



ttJ C r^A^^ A I (rid i d AW^rT 

Ml 



Hit Will ISlonlih you by tbt 
treat Bargains wt oTTer. 

01 c will Intcrnl ycu In lh< 
11m goods we hm t«r 
salt. «•••••••• 



Our 25c. Counter 

Offtrs remarkably good trades In choice Plates, Dainty Teacups, 
Pretty Pitchers, Handsome Moustache and Coffee Cups, 
Bisque Figures, Vases, Trays, Etc. 

OUR 15c. LINE HAS MANY DESIRABLE ARTICLES. 

Cut Glass, " ,IW Wfro. $3.15 to *S.75, 



! 



'■ Crays, $1.50. Brwsb and Gornb Crays, si . cto. 
Choice Gupi tad Saucers, sot. to »»c. Berry Bowls, 7»t. awl 
♦l.to. fiavlland China Chwolaic Pott, i: :s aad $2.71. • • 

flllatrwle Englts^ Cjbko Cmdltttkfts, 40c to 7ft eac*. 

l OW Wi t ChlM, 3K. 10 IK. 



tm 7SC. 10 $1.88. 

W. D. COBB, *st •"BE"- 



J 
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Suitable 

7-<i TT Wheeler 

Christmas " B ros. 



! She Is 
Delighted 



Gifts 



9 9 9 9 

WE HAVE A FINE 
ASSORTMENT OF 



* With 



! £bri$ttna$ 
[ Present 



Smoking Jackets «* Bouse Coats, 

Men's Slippers, Neckwear, Mufflers, 

Gloves and Hittens, Bath Robes, 

Suit Cases, Umbrellas, Canes, 

WR1STERS, FUR COATS and WARfl CAPS. 

WHAT BETTER CAN YOU GET HIM THAN THE ABOVE? 

WHEELER BROS., 

Grots' T»nii$l>er$ and Cloihiers, 

WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 




A FEW » 

Spot dasb Xe aoers 

Corn Starch, per lb., 5c. W 

Good Codfish, per lb., — 6c. M' 

One Gallon Molasses and Jug, 50c. yf/ 

Our Assortment, (16 Bars Soap), 50c. W 

All Our Dark Prints, per yard, 4 J-2c. jjj 

All Our Light Prints, per yard, 3 l-2c. y|/ 

Lantern Globes, each, 7c. W 

H «ood Iron frame Wringer, ^ 

Special Price, $1.39. W 

Above prices are good for a limited lime only. Write to us WIj 
for one of our Redaction Sale Sheets if you are interested. M 

Respectfully, W 

L. S. PATTERSON, § 

Pompanoosuc, Vt. W 

M 





THE QIVER LOOKED AT 



Platinotypes, Plain and Hand Colored, Carbon Photos and 
Etchings, Pastel and Water Color Facsimiles, flmlieo 
Photos and Oil Paintings, Frait. Flower and 
Game Pieces and the New Photo Colors 
on Rata Silk Mounts. 

Then He Selected a 



* 

i 



130 Patterns of Houlding. 

YOU Can See All These Things at 

The Picture Frame Store, 



South Main Street, White River Junction, Vt. 




|* HAVE YOU THOUGHT ! 



H That Christmas will soon be here? Don't delay your t 
II buying too long, as the most choice Goods will be gone, g 
I I have the largest and best assortment of 

HOLIDAY 600DS 



I have ever shown 

to decide what you w 



Here are a few suggest ions that may help you 
fisn to give. 



TOT TatlKr and mother, a Carving Set, Silver Tea Service. Pickle 
Castor. Parlor Clock. Silver Knives and Forks, or some Fancy 



Tor 



Tor YOW Siller, a Brooch, Bracelet, or something else in lewelry. 
Novelties, such as a Nail Kile, Shoe Horn. Manicure Scissors, etc. 

Tor tone other Tellow*' Strter. a c.id or Gold Filled Watch or 

Chain, a nice King, Bon Bon Dish, Glove Box, Jewel Casket, 
Handkerchief Box, an Ebony Toilet Set, etc. 

TOT that Brother, a Watch. Chain, pair Cuff Links. Scarf Pin. 

or Tobacco |ar, Ash Receiver, a set of Military 
or Coat Brush. 

', a pair of Gold Spectacles, a Chatelain Case for 
Work Basket, etc. 

not mentioned you can surelv find something in 
the following Goods : Fancy China. Wave Crest Ware, Jewelry 
of all descriptions, Gold Pens, Fountain Pens, Opera Glasses, 
Novelties in Sterling Silver and Onyx, Clocks of all descrip- 
tions, Celluloid Goods. Indian Baskets, Fancy Boxes, Umbrellas 
in plain and fancy handles, and a great many more goods that 
have not spao* to mention. 

HENRY D. PIKE. 
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WRITE * 



Ladle*' 1 

entt' 



fur Garments. 



* E. H. BAGLEY, * 



White River Junction, 
Vermont, 

and find out all 
about 



* 



Ladle*' Seal Garments 
a Specialty. 

FURS REPAIRED OR MADE UP IN NEW STYLE. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

C. H. KEYES, Springfield, Vt. 
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ways our speciaity— 

Cbe 
finest 
Portraits 
CM 
Can 

Be 

made." 



j flcetelyne Gas, j, 

•f* THE GREATEST *$* 
r$* LIGHT OUT. «l* 




THE GREATEST 
LIGHT OUT. 

f\|» Ve have recently fitted Geo. W. 
Smith & Son's office with (hit won- 
derful light. 



I <H'IH HHCi nuN Nl»TIIS, 

ARrHmeiT, 

lt.\HTn>Rt>. VKHMt.NT. 



W< Ao »<* try 

in ».r how 
cheap, hut haw 
GOOD tiler 

I'M li* rnmAr 

fust nwt w/ Met //>/ — 

FINE PMOTOORAPMS. 
FINE CRAYONS. 
FINE WATER COLORS. 
FINE SEPIAS. 
FINE VIEWS. 

* • « 

"What we say we do we do do. ' 

• • • 

WE KEEP A GOOD LINE OF .. .. 

Cameras and Hmarmr Supplier 

♦ At all tinw- Our r i pcTtcn* *• m«v br ol ioim «•* 

♦ trt vmi. 

» WHITC RivCB JUNCTION. VtftMONT. 
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llttnounccmcnt! 

* Having opened 

A New 
Furniture 
Store 

In HARTFORD, 

wa arc prepared to show you ■ fine 
line of all kinds of 

Chamber Suits, 
mattresses, 
Spring Beds, 
Dining Room 
furniture, €tc. 

All our Good a arc new, of good de- 
aign and fine finish. Upholatering of 
all kinda done In a thorough and arlia- 
tk manner- 

UNDERTAKING. 

A full line of Caaketaand Trlmmlnga 
alwaya on hand MR. DRESSEL ta a 

graduate of the Egyptian Embalming 
choot of Boaton Night calla an* 
wered from Ft*a* :-{■■•<■ i 

HARTFORD FURNITURE COMPANY, . 

H. DRESSEL. Mgr. hartford. vr. 




Near Pott Office. 



| HORACE C. PEASE, 
i Hartford, Vermont. 



2. Dry-Goods I 

STORE 

on the right 
of the Picture 

Can Be Rented. 



It it well fitted with Shelv- 
ing, Drawer*, Hard Wood 
Tables, wired for Electric 
Lights, and Furnace in the 
baiement. ::::::::::: 



Four Building Lots 
For Sale. 

Shingles, Clapboards and 
Matched Spruce. 

Corn, Oats, and (Dill Feed 
in large quantities. 

Custom Sawing. Lumber and 
Shingles. 
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OLD HOME WEEK. 



To the Inter-State Journal belongs credit of beginning 
the agitation of an Old Home Week for Vermont. The 
Vermonter and other Vermont periodicals promptly and ably 
followed its lead. 

To Senator Henry W. Walker of Woodstock is due the 
introduction of a resolution authorizing the formation of an 
Old Home Week Association, which has been organized with 
a membership of about 500. Gov. Stickney is President of the 
Association. The Executive Committee is comprised of a 
member from each county who are to encourage and assist in 
the formation of the local associations. 

The Legislature has passed a joint resolution setting aside 
the week which includes the 16th day of August for the cele- 
bration of Old Home Week in Vermont 

TUB JOINT RESOLUTION. 

Resolved: By the Senate and Mouse of Representatives 
that the calendar week which includes the 16th day of August 
in each year shall be designated as " Old Home Week," and 
set apart as a special season during which any town, or group 
of towns, may arrange for appropriate celebrations to welcome 
returning Vcrmonters, and other guests, and for exercises of 
historical interest. 

The Legislature later passed an act appropriating $500 to 
"make ample announcement of the coming re-union and 
adequately advertise the arrangements made by the people of 
the different towns for local celebrations." 

It is needless to say that the Inter-State Journal will be 
among the foremost in making this popular move a success 
and thus early urges its thousands of friends in all the towns 
around to begin to think out plans for the week. At the 
annual town meetings committees should be appointed to take 
charge of the observance of the week and the Journal offers 
itself as a medium of correspondence for the exchange of ideas 
upon the subject. 

The Journal is young and modest, and does not like to 
arrogate undue importance to itself, but the success it has 
achieved in this instance is very strong evidence of the influence 
it has acquired. 

A SUNDAY SERVICE 

In the Vt. State Prison. 

llr Mim Ma*t Miltok W.mjduax. Wixiwoa. Vt. 

One hundred and fifty men, in suits half black and half red, 
assembled for divine service causes a lasting impression upon 
one witnessing such a sight for the first time. 

The inmates of the Vermont State's Prison in Windsor meet 
together every Sunday morning at nine o'clock in the Prison 
Chapel. The visitor must be inside of the Prison doors before 
this time if he wishes to attend the service ; for all doors 
except those through which the prisoners are obliged to pass 
in order to reach the chapel are promptly closed and locked at 
o'clock. 



The chaplain, the choir and the visitors take their places 
near the platform at one end of the room. The chapel is 
severely plain, the only articles of furniture being the settees, 
chaplain's desk and chair, organ and chair for a guard on the 
platform at each side of the room, overlooking the prisoners' 
seats. 

As soon as the visitor has taken his place he sees approach- 
ing the chapel Irom a door on the other side of the court a 
long procession of men marching in lock step and single file, 
with heads down, winding this way and that as they make the 
necessary turns. If observed from one side the line appears 
black, while seen from the other side, it would be considered 
red. 

Kach man takes his place and the service is conducted in 
much the same manner as a church service. 

While the good chaplain is preaching a practical, helpful 
sermon, one has an opportunity to notice the men more closely. 
An excellent chance for the study of human nature through 
the face is afforded. Various types of character are here 
brought together, many justly and some possibly unjustly. 
One pathetic point is the fact that men of all ages are to be 
found in this assembly. It is touching to see old, gray-haired 
men bowed down with the burden of age enduring the hard 
and dreary life of a criminal, instead ol being surrounded by 
loving laces and ministered to by the willing hands and feet of 
happy children, acts which seem to be the just due of those 
advanced in life. Certain faces as indicative of particular char- 
acteristics can be recalled to mind long after they have been 
seen. One such lace may be that of a comparatively young 
man, with a countenance which bears the tokens of an iron 
will, almost brute courage and unusual hardness of heart 
The countenance of the one by his side is very different, show- 
ing a character easily influenced, if one judges by the swiftness 
with which the expression changes in accordance with the 
words of the preacher. This man appears to have a mild and 
gentle nature, and one wonders into what crime he can have 
been led — for the observer is certain that he would not have 
enough force of character to commit an evil of his own free 
will. 

A little farther back is the keen face with the bright eye 
belonging to the active scheming man whose brilliancy, which 
had it been trained in the right way might have amounted to 
much that was valuable and good, found vent in the wrong 
direction. 

On the back seat is an "old bent man, worn out and frail." 
It seems as if all ol the courage which he might once have had 
has long ago left him, and he is simply existing between the 
prison walls with no ambitions and no definite thoughts of the 
future. This sight is the most pathetic of all, unless it be that 
of the young man who is not yet old enough to have finished 
the higher education which he had entered upon, but whose 
young life has been blasted by the yielding to one temptation 
after another until he has reached this point. 

But now the service is over and the men rise, march across 
the court and disappear one by one through the door, into the 
darkness, each to his own cell. - 

The visitor, on the other hand, goes out once more into the 
world feeling that a great restraint has been taken from him as 
he leaves the prison walls. He meditates upon what he has 
seen, and wonders how such a dreary, monotonous life can be 
endured. And yet, even the unvaried Sunday service is 
something to look forward to in the uneventful prison life. 
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THE NEW EPISCOPAL 
CHAPEL 

Or St. mark's mission, at Springfield, lit. 

B Y MRS. B. D. BO WEN, SPRINGFIELD, VT. 

PHOTOS. »T r*[D WMCCLIU 

Black River, one of the numerous streams which add their 
wealth to the broad Connecticut, passes through the stirring 
town of Springfield some four miles from its mouth. The 
business part of the town is located upon the banks ot the 
river while the homes of the people are mostly upon three 
hills, which form immense terraces rising in equal heights from 
the river. 

On the east bank of the river, at the lower end of Main 
Street, the Episcopalian people have builded their new Chapel. 
Henry Harrison Spafford, for many years a resident of the 
town, left a generous legacy for this purpose. He also left 
$ 20,000 for the erection of the Springfield library and its 
maintenance. The Building Committee for the Chapel asked 
as Architect R. C. Sturgis of Boston, but many changes from 
the original plan were made and the style of the building was 
finally developed into Gothic. 



The corner stone was laid April 30, 1900, at 4 P. M., by 
the Bishop of Vermont, Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hall. 

The size of the main part of the building is sixty-two feet by 
twenty-eight feet, with a chancel giving an additional width in 
all of forty-two feet. The lot where the Cha|>el stands was 
purchased at a cost of $ 1.750 and the total cost of the building 
is $3,700. Three Gothic windows contributed by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Walker, a former resident of Springfield, adorn the end 
of the chancel. The seating capacity is one hundred and 
fifty, which does not include a balcony in the rear of the 
Chapel where there is room for twenty more. 



A commodious basement, reached by a staircase beneath 
the balcony, is furnished as a dining room. A spring of ex- 
cellent water is located on the grounds. 





LAYING THE CORNKR STONE. 

The clergymen present were Rev. D. 8. ftanford. Bellow* Pftllft. 
Rrv. A. A. Bryant, White River Junction. Key. A. H. Wheeler, 
Kerne. N. H Mieelooery in cnerge. Rev. B. s I-eaelter 

All the members of the Mission have contributed to the 
building, and there arc promises of generous help from others, 
not members. The Chapel adds much to the appearance of 
the street at this point and all will rejoice in its erection and 
completion. 

There arc about thirty communicants and Rev. B. S. Lassiter 
is the rector at present. 

W. P. Morse of Springfield, is the builder. 



Christmas fl&orn. 



BY A WHITE RIVER JUNCTION CONTRIBUTOR. 

Clear and cold trie rrtorn is breaking — 

Cnrtstrnas rnorn, 
Blithe and h a PPY hearts are waking. 

And— forlorn. 

Unto sorne seem, all things given 

To rnake glad. 
Others' souls with grief are riven.— 

Sorrows sad. 

Nature yields not e'en a tittle 

To the day. 
Sun and shadows, big and little, 

O'er us lay. 

But the sweetness of tne bjrth-ntght.— 

Years ago,— 
Rim, the clouds with mellower light. - 

And a glow. 

And we thank the great God-father 

For the Son. 
And His will, we pray the rather, 

Shall be done 
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A PLEA FOR THE TREES. 



"There is nought in the world that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth." 

This old rhyme is brought to mind at this moment by reports 
that are coming in of the rapid destruction of the forests under 
the grasping hand of speculators. The last invader of the 
Connecticut Valley is the Diamond Match Company. It has 
had its agents travelling up and down the valley lor months, 
prospecting, estimating, inspecting, and finally securing options 
and purchasing outright all the desirable pine timber to be 
found. 

Large quantities have been purchased in Hartford, Hartland, 
Woodstock, Claremont, Windsor, Charlestown and other 
places. The last lot to be bargained for is the beautiful grove 
in North Hartland, lying between the railroad and the river, 
which must have attracted the attention of many who have 
passed up and down the river road. 

Most of the ] uiif of this region is of second growth, the 
giants of the forests of the days of our forefathers having long 
since disappeared. Originally they were of magnificent pro- 
portions and quality, and the king, when he chartered a town 
in the New Hampshire Grants, reserved all ' ' the white and 
other pine timber within the township lit for making his 
majesty's royal navy" for that use, and none could be cut 
"without special license, upon a penalty of a forfeit of the right 
ami of any act of parliament then or thereafter enacted." We 
present a picture of a big tree that might well have been con- 
sidered fit to furnish timber for the best ship of the king's navee. 
It is still standing a quarter mile northwest of Hartford village, 
where it has stood in lonely grandeur a hundred years or more. 
It is fifty feet to the lowest limbs and nearly fifteen feet in cir- 
cumference a few feet from the ground, while its top is too near 
heaven for the writer to know much about. 

Much has been said and written in deprecation of the whole- 
tale slaughter of our forests. Probably most of the complaints 
come from those who have never had to pay taxes year after 



year on unproductive land while the trees were gradually 
reaching marketable proportions. Neither have they seen 
forest fires sweeping over their possessions, and ruining the 
slow growth of years. Nor have they experienced whirlwinds 
and tornadoes which have laid flat the best and most valuable 
trees ol all. Rather they belong to the class who decline to 
purchase for the purpose of preserving and protecting, on the 
ground that they can get just as much pleasure from them 
when other folks own them as if they were their own, beside 
there being no money risk in it. 

Decidedly something can be said on both sides of the question. 

Whether the forest area has anything to do with the quan- 
tity of the rainfall or not, it is a fact that lew things add 
more to the beauty of our scenery than the stately pine and 
hemlocks and the magnificent hardwood growths that crown 
our round topped hills and granite cliffs, making a new Arcade 
for poets and nature lovers. 

New Hampshire has been alert to the value of its roadside 
trees as a feature of its scenery. The selectmen are given 
authority to designate shade and ornamental trees within the 
limits of the highway, and a penalty of not less than five dollars 
is fixed for injury to a tree so designated. The highways are 
laid four rods wide generally and within those limits is ample 
room for the cultivation of tree-lined boulevards, that will keep 
New Hampshire one of the most attractive Old Home States 
of the Union. 

In Vermont both the roads and the law (in this respect only) 
are narrower. It would seem that control of trees within the 
limits of the highway is left entirely to the whim of the adjoin- 
ing owner. In any other state such a license might be danger- 
out, but the innate love of nature and its beauties are so strong 
in the average Vermonter as to render his destroying a road 
side tree wantonly nearly inconceivable. But lest some one 
may be tempted so to do the Journal suggests that aside 
from their lessons of beauty and strength, they are worth more 
living as an attraction to summer visitors, than they are dead, 
worked up into matches and tooth-picks. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 



BY EDWARD EVERETT LEICHTOS', L. J.. Ii. 
CLAREMONT, N. H. 



The aim of physical culture is to build the human body into 
M nearly as possible the perfect one, that the Almighty 
intended. In the public schools it is especially important, as 
it is at that time in life while the bones and muscles arc in a 
pliable state that the correct carriage, the graceful walk, and 
the proper and healthful form should be cultivated. The full 
firm chest, giving plenty of room for the lungs to expand, can 
not be otherwise than beneficial, and so with the development 
of all parts of the body. Let me here correct the common 
error which many make, of associating the terms athletics and 
physical culture, as synonymous ones. 

Athletics, while a good thing and I believe worthy of encour- 
agement is regarded with strong prejudice by many, and not 
wholly without cause. I am not going to diverge from the 
subject to discuss them, but I do wish to explain briefly the 
difference between athletics and physical culture. Perhaps 
the best way would be to give definitions, and I will define 
them as follows : 

Athletics is a competition of brawn and endurance, and in 
which only a few can excel. In other words it practically con- 
sists of races, jumping, throwing heavy weights, foot-ball, etc. 
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Physical culture is the systematic exercise of the muscles, 
for the perfection and strengthening of the human body. As 
has been before said, its aim is to build up and strengthen 
every muscle, without overtaxing or neglecting any. When 
we encourage athletics, we stimulate but a few to build up 
their bodies for the test. Many an athlete has injured the 
action of his heart by overtaxing it, and his whole body has 
tieen weakened by overtraining. Physical culture, properly 



given, tends to the perfection and strengthening of the body 
without overtaxing it. Physical culture is for every person, 
weak or strong, and the weaker he is, the more need of this 
training. Health, or hygienic value, is becoming one of the 
chief features of gymnastics. Doctors tell us that nearly every 
disease is traced to the blood. It is a well established tact 
that if the blood becomes clogged, the brain does not act 
readily, and the same result comes from impoverished blood. 
The portion of the body which is in activity calls the blood to 
its aid, to build up that portion which is being torn down by 
its work. For example, if the brain is active, the blood rushes 
to the head, or at least is there in excess, and it proper exercise 
is not taken, it becomes clogged, and the brain does not act 
readily. This is of course especially the case of persons ot 
sedentary habits, such as professional men, school teachers 
and their scholars. It is here that physical culture plays an 
important part, not only in keeping the body well and strong, 
but in the exercise of each muscle, thus tending to equally dis- 
tribute the blood through the body, thereby taking away the 
surplus from the brain. It keeps it flowing in a healthful man- 
ner, thus increasing the capacity for brain work. Of course 
the proper flow of blood thus stimulated assists in keeping the 
body in perfect health, thus relieving the individual from the 
troublesome minor complaints, such as colds, temporary indi- 
gestion, and the like. As a practical illustration we would say 
that during the past years in the 'Stevens High School, of 
Clarcmont, N. H., where physical culture has been introduced, 
the amount of sickness amongst the pupils, especially colds, 
has been reduced more than one- half over previous years, 
when no gymnastics have been given. 

Many a young man or woman in the 
years of preparation for their life work have 
become so absorbed in books, that when 
they raise their eyes from their work, to 
meet the world, their gaze is met by their 
own reflection in the glass, by stooped 
shoulders, bent backs, sallow complexion — 
in fact that frightful human orgy of strong 
mature brain, and a puny deformed body, 
no presence as we call it, that commanding 
appearance which inspires respect ; that 
personality which we so admire. If, in 
the years of their school life, their attention 
had been drawn to the necessity of proper 
physical exercise, to perfect and strengthen 
their physical being, to form a strong ped- 
estal for their minds, their whole life would 
have been much more a success, of much 
more value to the world, and much more 
happiness to themselves. The duties ot 
the public schools to the pupil, extend 
beyond the development of brain power. 
For what protiteth a man, if he gain great 
mental power, if he loses a strong, well 
body, to nourish the brain and to act as its 
necessary auxiliary ? God intended the 
perfect man to lie perfect in hotly, as well 
as in brain. Christ, the great example uf 
perfection, is never portrayed as a man 
weak, or imperfect physically. He ever 
tried to use his power to cure the deformed 
and helpless. 

Physical training in public schools is 
rapidly becoming a necessary factor. In 
kindergartens and primary schools, the 
work is being taken up as a branch of education. The children 
are taught to imitate the movements of the objects about them, 
such as : swaying of the trees, and the tossing of the branches 
which furnish movements for the neck, which tend to draw 
the head back to an upright position, and also bending of the 
whole trunk, in imitation of the trunk of the tree; the soughing 
of the wind through the tree tops, which gives them a breath- 
ing exercise, etc. In this manner they imitate the jumping- 
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jacks, birds learning to fly, and the 
like. This not only gives the chil- 
dren exercise, but it also teaches 
them to notice the things around 
them, and their movements. Thus 
the work progresses through the 
different grades, until the advanced 
dumb-bell, Indian club swinging, 
and other drills have been mastered. 

A great deal of opposition has 
been met with in the introduction of 
physical culture in public schools. 
This is due to the supposed expense 
and necessary special apparatus 
for the work. School committees 
find so many ways for the expen- 
diture of the proportion alloted 
for the maintenance of the schools, 
that they find it necessary to cut 
off all things which to them seem 
to be not actually necessities. 
Many times the members of the 
board of education are ignorant of 
the work in the gymnastic line, 
and in know nothing of the value, 
and of its necessity in the school 
life of the children. In Claremont, 
when physical culture was sug- 
gested for the Stevens High 
School, for a long time it looked 
impossible, owing to the supposed 
expense for instruction and appar- 
atus. The way Anally looked clear 
to the principal and exercises were 
introduced for the boys ; at first 

without dumb-bells. Later the school committee furnished 
the money for dumb-bells, and the work continued through 
the year. The instruction was fur-nished by the writer, and 
Mr. Small, one of the pupils, was given charge of the class 
work in absence of the instructor. 

The exercises were given fifteen minutes at a lesson, four 
days in the week. 

The young ladies were taught Swedish calisthenics, by one 
of the regular High School teachers, Miss Bright, at the same 
time as the boys were exercising. Great interest was mani- 
fested throughout the year, by both the boys and the girls, 
and during the winter an exhibition of the work was given at 
the Opera House. 

The present year exercises for the boys have been entirely 
under the instruction of Mr. B. I. E. Small, and the portion ol 
his class which gave an exhibition of class work in gymnastics 
at the Connecticut Valley Teachers' Association, at West Leb- 
anon, Nov. 23, shows that the work is being successfully car- 
ried on. The schools were at no expense for instruction, and 
the illustrations of this article, showing the class that gave the 
exhibition, are strong evidence of the success which Mr. Small 
it having as instructor of his class-mates, in Stevens High 
School, and of the benefits which they are deriving therefrom. 

The above facts are stated for the purpose of showing to 
school committees and teachers that the question of expense 
is one that can be easily dealt with, and that no matter how 
economically the school may be obliged to be maintained, still 
physical culture can become a part of the education of the 
pupils. The necessary information as to the movements, may 
be obtained from text books, and one of the older boys may 
be, at a small expense, sent to one of the larger cities, to a 
gymnasium, for a few weeks, to gain some particular knowl- 
edge of the subject. In the lower grades, the teachers arc 
able to give the exercises, by the information found in text- 
books on the subject. 

For home work, for people of advanced life, who are inclined 
to corpulence, the following exercises are of great value. 

Ex. 1 . After undressing, just before retiring, lie flat on the 
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back on the floor, arms at sides. Then slowly raise the legs 
to an upright position, without moving the body, and slowly 
resume former position, flat on the floor. Repeat until the 
muscles of the abdomen feel tired. This exercise tends to 
strengthen the abdominal muscles, and thus drawing in the 
walls of the abdomen, reduces the waist measurement thereby. 

Ex. 2. Same position as in No. 1 ; raise body slowly to 
upright position, without moving legs. Then slowly resume 
former position. Same effect as in No. 1 . 

These above described exercises have cured chronic cases of 
dyspepsia, in less than three months, in which medicine had 
been of no avail. 

Ex. 3. Same position as in No. 1. Slowly spread legs as 
far as possible, and return slowly to position. 

The following exercise has been found very beneficial to 
persons of sedentary habits, or nervous disposition, who are 
troubled with sleeplessness. The object is to draw the blood 
from the head into the lower limbs, without such violent exer- 
cise as to increase sleeplessness. 

Just before retiring, or, if unable to sleep, arise and take the 
following exercise. 

Stand erect, heels together, toes turned out, hands on hips. 
Then, keeping the body perfectly erect, bend the knees until 
the body is as low as possible. Slowly raise to the 1st posi- 
tion. Repeat until the limbs feel tired. 

The advantages of a cold bath, and especially a shower bath 
after physical exercise is one of the important, and almost 
necessary essentials of the work. When the body is in a state 
of perspiration, it is not only necessary for a bath of cleanli- 
ness, but it prevents taking cold by exposure. Much might 
be said in regard to gymnastics, which would be of great inter- 
est and value, if space permitted, but in closing, let me urge 
that parents inform themselves as to the necessity of their 
children being perfected physically ; let each school-teacher 
see the need of gymnastics for her pupils, that the future gen- 
eration may not only be capable men and women mentally, 
but that to them and their posterity may be the blessing of 
strong and perfect bodies. 
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CHARLES H. HOYT. 
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CAROLINE MISKEL HOYT. 



The Noted Playwright died Nov. 20, 1900, 

AT HIS HOME IN CHARLESTOWN, N. H. 



"To him who hath contributed most to human enjoyment is 
honor chiefest due." Thus wrote El Keezar in the XVI 
century B. C 

Continuing he says, "And be it not supposed that creature 
comforts are thereby intended, for, while to eat and drink are 
necessities, yet are there higher attributes of life, and not least 
among them mirth is to be named, and he who adds to the 
world's mirth is worthy of high regard." Again he says, 
" Wit is Wisdom. The jester is the true philosopher." 

The old sage's dicta have lived these centuries because thty 
are true, and because they are true, they become fitting preface, 
of any appreciation of Charles H. Hoyt. 

It is now some fifteen years since the theatre going public 
began to convulse itself over the grotesque humor and absurd 
wisdom of a new purveyor to its taste. Since that time Charlie 
Hoyt has been chief Pleasure Commissioner to their Royal 
Highnesses the Common People. And the world, grown 
wiser, since El Keezar's day, honored him even :is the sage 
hath said. Riches and pleasures were his in quantity unmeas- 
ured, and he paid for them with the best that was in him and 
in the end with his life. 



Of Hoyt's boyhood little has been said. He was born in 
Concord, N. H., July 26, i860. His mother died when he 
was about two years old. The family appears to have been 
well to do and well connected. When he was still quite young 
we find it spending the summer at Brandon. Whatever the 
standing of the family the boy was a true democrat and among 
his chiefest playmates was the son of the village tinker. Years 
after the two came together again and the linker's boy became 
a leading interpreter of the writer's roles. On the whole we 
imagine him to have been bright, la/.y, loveable. He never 
made enemies. That was his happy faculty throughout life. 
It is said he was eccentric, but it was probably only a good 
humored eccentricity that came from fitting a round peg in a 
square hole. He was not one of the kind to achieve distinction 
along lines laid down by custom. He revolted against ruts 
and grooves. Consequently he did not shine in his classes at 
school, but still managed to extract considerable satisfaction 
from his school lite. When that ended the question of a 
career opened before him. 

A short experience on a ranch cured him of the western 
fever. He came home and at his father's desire began to 
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study law. His account of how he came to give it up is so 
characteristic of his humorous invention that it may be easily 
believed apocryphal. It throws a strong light upon his char- 
acter whether it is true, or only an invention, and though often 
told we cannot forbear repeating it. 

" My father desired me to study law, and I went to Charies- 
town and lor a time read law in the office of my father's old 
friend, ex-Chief Justice Cushing. 

" One day I said to the Judge : 'Well, how am I getting 
along?' The Judge answered: 'You know all my good 
•tories and I know all yours.' That settled the law business." 

In all his various experiences the sting of poverty appears 
never to have been felt There was always a way open for 
him. After the law came journalism. Here he seems to have 
found a congenial occupation. Good stories which hindered 
the study of law were in brisk demand, and his natural aptitude 
to see the humorous side of things and people was a good 
capital for newspaper work. No society is more exclusive 
than that of a self-centered New England Village, and Saint 
Albans is one of the best exemplars of this fact It did not 
take to Hoyt's free and easy style, and he retaliated by a 
series of amusing skits that attracted wide attention. Soon he 
was summoned to Boston to conduct the "All Sorts" column 
which became widely read and quoted. Many of his sayings 
derive their pungency from their timeliness rather than their 
intrinsic wit, but that is true of all paragraphers, and the 
ability to extract a smile from a serious affair is by no means 
to be rated low. Here and there a gem would scintillate 
among the paste jewels that was worthy of survival. We give 
the following as examples of his style. 

" Mrs. Clarke of Syracuse has eloped with a bass Drum." 

" What is evening dress ? asks a girl of the period but a dress that 
is suited for Eve ? Give it up." 

"Wheeling is to be the capital of West Virginia. The Hul> sends its 
congratulations. ' 1 

"Niltson, they say, has to keep herself covered with mustard 
plasters. She ought to draw well. 

" Temperance Lecture : You must be always drunk or never 
drunk. The man who is 
once drunk is lost." 

" Miss Bock made her 
debut on the concert stage 
in New York last week. 
She seems to beer fine 
singer." 

"A New York mer- 
chant who advertised for 
a boy found one on his 
doorstep next morning." 

" Frisky Cupid ! A 
Connecticut woman of 40 
has had the forty-tudc to 
elope with a youth of 18." 

" De Cordova is lectur- 
ing on 'Mrs. Grundy.' 
Can't the dear old lady 
speak for herself? " 

"The Herald thinks 
they've been taking too 
much Kissengen water in 
Brooklyn. That's a 
vichy's remark." 

Of his serious work 
of this time nothing 
appears to have sur- 
vived. It was probably 
neither better nor worse 
than the ordinary edi- 
torial writing of all 
time. Meanwhile he 
was maintaining his rep- 
utation as a royal good 
fellow and laying the 
foundation for the en- 
thusiastic support of his 
brethren of the pen 
when he should finally 
venture forth into the 



theatrical world. Such a reputation adds a halo about a man, but 
it also throws a cloud about him. In other words we know what 
was said about him, but not what he was. It is noticeable that 
few incidents appear in his career that explains to a non-acquaint- 
ance the loyalty and friendship that so many felt for him. 
The specimen of his handwriting herewith given is interesting. 
It is a blurt, easy business hand, indicating an open disposition. 
But the comment upon his own portrait snows to a still greater 
degree an innate characteristic of his that, with all his successes, 
is a little unexpected. No self-conceited man would have 
remarked, " Corns toe k says it flatters." It is the remark of a 
man wholly unspoiled with the favors Dame Fortune bestowed 
upon him. That is one reason for the hold he won upon his 
friends. 

The old Howard Theatre in Boston whose boards had been 
trodden by all the famous actors of the first half of the XIX 
century had one further distinction as it degenerated into the 
very ordinary variety house it now is. Here was produced 
the first of Hoyt's stage attempts and his first success. 
It is impossible to criticise it.- It was made up of loose frag- 
ments with the faintest of connected ideas running through it. 
But it was a new departure and led to the young playwright 
persevering in what was evidently the work for which he was 
designed. He had ambitions for better work than he did, but 
the public would not have it. They had had a taste of the 
concentrated hilarity of his plays, and did not mind if they 
violated all the unities of the stage. His more ambitious 
attempts were not devoid of literary merit but were stage fail- 
ures and vice versa. In his successful plays one feature is always 
present : there is a laugh in every sentence. Sometimes it 
was won as much by the acting as by the text, but it stands to 
Hoyt's credit in either instance. Early in his career as a 
playwriter he began to drill the actors to bring out the points 
that were in the play. He developed not only a new style of 
farce but also a new kind of farce-acting. 

As a cow boy and a law student Hoyt was not a success. 
The bent of his mind was otherwise. Reporting was more 
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the principal beneficiaries of his will Hk 
home in Charlestown, N. H. was gntr, 
to the Lambs Club of New York, imdrr 
provisions calculated to afford imiiu.l 
to needy actors. 

Hoyt made his home in Charlestown fa 
several years. There was something in the 
quiet old town with its long broad i\tr..- 
shaded with magnificent trees that appeal*: 
to him. It became his pet Not simplv 
the mansion which he bought and ban- 
ned but the whole town was an object d 
interest. He was intensely loyal to it tad ii 
was loyal to him. Everyone liked and ^ 
proud of him. Once or 'twice he reprt 
sented it in the legislature and always (id 
credit. Of course he was popular. He 
showed his appreciation in a delightful ud 
characteristic way 4 A whole coapjq 
would be transported bodily from Bossa 
to Concord for complimentary peifcram-T 
to his fellow legislators. It would be the 
feature of the session. 



LOOKING lOUTr. 



congenial and more strength and earnest- 
ness appeared in his work. In stage work 
for which beseemed pre-ordained he showed 
growth of strength surprising to those who 
knew him in earlier days. The easy, good 
humored Charlie Hoyt became a strict 
martinet in his stage discipline, and woe 
to the actpr who sought to slight his part 
or impose on a fellow actor. He put into 
his work just the elements needed for 
success, and success came. Another sur- 
prise in Hoyt's life was the shrewd busi- 
ness qualities he developed. The money 
that (lowed in upon him was safely invested 
and up to within two years ol his death 
no serious reverse had fallen upon him. 
He was never a niggard in personal ex- 
penses and was never known to fail a friend 
in sympathy or in purse in time of trouble. 

He early associated himself with Frank 
McKee. Together they put their own 
companies on the road in his plays. He 
gave his name to a theatre in New York 
where his plays are acted exclusively. A 




strong friendship 



long existed between him and McKee, and the latter was one of 
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Hoyt was twice happily married. There was no cloirj . 
his domestic life save the death of the lovely and acconr^ 
women who had linked their lives with his. Bot. . 
actresses of recognized merit whom he met in his man.? , 
capacity. The first was Flora Walsh and with her I ^ 
for about five years. The second was Caroline Misk< „, 
was commonly considered the most beautiful woman ^ 
stage. For her he wrote the "Contented Woman," ^ 
the leading role gained much applause. She lived aboi g 
years. Her loss marked the turning point of Hoyt's c^ 
Broken with grief his mind gradually gave way. Hu } 
losses followed. Eccentricity became so marked as to le. 
his being committed to an insane asylum at Hartford, C 
The story of his release from it and his subsequent histor 
fresh in the minds of our readers. His last days WW 
comfortable as kindness and care could render them. ^ 

His work is hard to place. By received canons of en . 
it is ephemeral. But those who have been on a " Tj^.f 
Chinatown," or have visited a "Temperance Town," J"'.', 
watched the growth of a "Texas Steer," will wonci ' 
the future student of later XIX century life will find 
or suggestive pictures of certain phases of our lifeMl 
found in these good humored satires of our weakne 
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the farmer's Pfe. 

BY LUCIA T. HA R RING TON. - NORTH 
Pi) Ml- RET, VT. 

Up with the sun in the morning, 

Ofttimes while the dawn is gray ; 

One of the busiest mortals 

Begins her working day. 
For there's milk to skim and table to set, 
Chickens to feed and breakfast to get. 
Dishes to wash and beds to make. 
Lamps to clean and rugs to shake. 
She gets these trifles out of the way, 
And is ready, then, for the work of the day. 
That the days and the seasons vary. 
To wash and iron, to sweep and bake, 
A turn with duster and mop to take; 
A day to deal with such odds and ends 
As on every housewife's work attends. 
Cream to test with the utmost care. 
Churn and worker and tub to prepare, 
If she happens to have a dairy. 

Even the months of winter 

To her bring little rest; 

For then, 'tis by all conceded, 

That dairying pays the best. 
When the lamps are lighted at close of day, 
And the supper dishes are put away, 
The farmer's wife with thimble and yarn 
Sits down, the farmer's stockings to darn- 
Where the Knight of Labor has set his seal 
In the shape of a good-sized hole in the heel 
For her evening's recreation. 
I sing of the woman who dares to defy 
A basket with mending piled, two feet high: 
The mangled victims of rubber boots. 
Garments with buttons torn out by the roots. 
I sometimes think, could she take in hand 
The tangled threads of her native land. 
She'd mend the affairs of the nation. 

Fully an equal partner, 

As far as the labor goes; 

There is one important difference, 

But little of her work shows. 
Pervading the various farm events, 
Like a watchful general Providence, 
She remembers who borrowed a missing tool, 
She starts the children in time to school; 
Of home the very centre and heart, 
And always ready to do her part 
In each praiseworthy undertaking. 
To her busy neighbors, who love her well. 
She is known as a " mother in Israel." 
For no matter how heavy her share of the load 
To be carried along on the "Jordan road,'* 
Though her burden was heavy enough before. 
She can always manage a little more, 
To comfort a heart that is aching. 



The calls that the minister's helpmate 
Supplies in the parish life, 
Are not more constant or varied 
Than are met by the farmer's wife. 
When tired at last with doing her best. 
She is sick from lack of a needed rest. 
The whole machinery jars and creaks. 
And every wheel in the household squeaks. 
One week you hear, "She is on the gain." 
The next, the work moves on again 
With her careful hand at the lever. 
I think somewhere, in the other life, 
There will be prepared for the farmer's wife, 
A special place of absolute rest, 
As the thing that will suit her need the best; 
And something quite likely to be unknown 
Till she takes her reward at the Master's throne. 
When work is ended forever. 



YOUR HOLIDAY PURCHASES. 

The present Holiday season is attended 
with widespread satisfaction among all classes. 
Prosperity is abroad in the land once more. 
An easy feeling prevails. There are more 
well-lined purses among the throngs of shop- 
pers than for many years. The merchants 
have already begun to feel the tide ol the 
small change current setting strongly in 
toward their counters, and in anticipation of a 
vigorous shopping season our local stores are 
filled with a larger assortment of seasonable 
Goods than ever before. White River Junc- 
tion and neighboring villages are becoming 
more and more a recognized shopping center. 
The Holiday buying began early. Visit the 
merchants whose advertisements appear in 
the Journal and we feel confident satisfaction 
will attend your every purchase. Before 
you spend all your money remember that a 
year's subscription to the Journal will make 
a splendid gift. Many have already given 
action to the thought. While on the round of 
your purchases, hand in your Journal coupon 
found on last page, with a 25 cent purchase at 
one of Edson & Chadwick's up-to-date stores 
and see how willingly they will give you a 
free bag of Christmas or New Year's candy 
for the youngsters. 



THE INTER- STATF. JOURNAL. 

Price. 10 cents a copy, 50 cents a year. 

All back numbers, from April, 1900. can be 
! had at live cents a Copy, 

If any person who has not paid for it, is 
receiving the I.ntkr-Statf Journal, it is 
j because someone has subscribed in his name. 

The Publisher will be pleaded to receive 
stories and articles of general interest, and 
photographs of important events, accompanied 
by h ij. [>ksckii>tivk mattkk. 

All lady readers are invited to ointrtbute to 
the Cooking Receipt Department 

Agents wanted in every town to work for the 
Jovknai.. 



Hi Your Service. 

The articles which appear in the 
Journal are invariably timely and 
complete. In description and pic- 
ture the subject is entirely covered. 

The mechanical appearance ol 
the Magazine is always pleasing. 
There are no bungles, nor errors. 
The work is always up to a cer- 
tain standard. Nothing is ever 
slighted. 

This element of thoroughness 
in 10 years has made • reputation 
for the Cummings Printing Office. 

The story of the past is of satis- 
fied patrons and gradual enlarge- 
ment. 

Our product to-day will help 
your business. 

The Journal plant is at your 
service for fine printing. 

" Itcbfns." 

BY A VrHlTERlV'ER JUNCTION 
CONTRIBUTOR. 

We hed a sample copy 

Of the Journal, " Inter-State, " 
An' all the time last evenin' 

Way up till purty late 
Myrandy was a readin' 

Tha pieces et it hed, 
An' a good deal I was thinkin' ont. 

After I went ter bed. 

It sounds jest as our own folks duz. 

An' sez 'bout things we know 
An' sets tha mind a runnin' 

About as't orter go, 
An' so I laid an' tho't a while 

An' figured all this out. 
An' tho't 'twas purty good fer.'me 

An' 't is without a doubt. 

An' so I hunched Myrandy 

An' hed her light a light 
An" put these tho'ls on paper, 

Right thar in dead er night, 
She got a little fussy — 

An' laft at what I sed 
An' blew tha tarnal light out 

An' tumbled inter bed. 

F.r else I ' d sed some more. 

An' nigher what I thought 
Of everything I wanted to, 

Tho' p'raps 1 hedn't ought, 
But, someday when Myrandy 

Has gone away a spell, 
I'll think as I'm a mind to 

An' tell what I ken tell. 
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Our Boston Cettcr. 

"The Church of the Back 
Street" 

And Its Christmas Dinner tor the Poor. 



is such a quantity : washlubs of snow-white 
potatoes, water-pails full of squash and turnip, 
coffee in spigotted barrels, vast piles of pies, 
mountains of bread, and other things in goodly 
store. It reminds one of Charles Dickens' 
"Ghost of Christmas present" in the Christmas 
Carol, where " Heaped upon the floor, to form 
a kind of throne, were turkeys, geese, game, 
poultry', brawn, great joints of meat, sucking 




"JUST HE FORK TUB FRAST." CHRISTMAS DINNER TO J.OCO POOR. MECHANICS' WILDING (1899). 

For ten days or so previous to Christmas, 

you will see on the streets in front of all the 
larger stores, at the railway stations, the thea- 
tres, in fact at any point where people most d>> 
congregate, a man or woman dressed in the 
uniform of the Salvation Army, bearing a star! 
to which is affixed a receptacle for money, with 
a sign, "Salvation Army — Give Here," the 
purpose being to provide several thousand 
men, women and children with a Christmas 
dinner. The dinner is given at the Mechanics' 
Building, and the expense entailed amounts to 
something like $5,000 or $ 6,000. A large part 
of this is collected in this way, while other 
larger contributions are sent in direct to the 
Army. Besides money donations, there comes 
from many of the leading firms of this City, 
loads of confectionery, grapes, apples, nuts, etc. 

The amount of food required last year was 
something like this : 1900 pounds of turkey, 
1200 pounds of chicken, 900 pounds of beef, 
500 pounds of pork, 40 hushels of potatoes, 
750 pounds of squash, 200 pounds of turnips. 
1,000 large and 500 small loaves of bread. 300 
quarts of cranberries, 1600 pies, 300 pounds of 
coffee, 1,500 oranges, 25 barrels ot apples. 300 
pounds of butter, a barrel of pickles, 300 gallons 
of milk, joo pounds of nuts. 300 pounds of 
sugar, 10 bushels of peanuts, 15 barrels of 
crackers, and 12 cases of celery. 

The tables as they are set ready for the com- 
ing onslaught, present a pleasant sight. At 
each plate is grouped a small pyramid of apples 
oranges and grapes ; at each plate a white mug 
for coffee, out of which projects a fancy paper 
napkin. 

To see the relays of food in the background, 
is almost enough to satisfy one's appetite, there 



attention, — it was altogether too plebeian a 
dish for Christmas dinner. 

J* * * * . 
The service at the fifty tables is furnished by 
Salvation Army lasses, assisted by other ladies 
from the churches of Boston ; in all, it requires 
about 250 waiters. Many of these come from 
some of the best families in Boston. They 
wear the Army cap and apron, these often being 
embellished with a familiar Bible quotation. 
There were fed, all told, last year, about 7,000, 
and the cooking and preparation of the dinner 
required about two days and three nights. 
Besides the dinner for grown people, there is 
provided a separate table at which over 2,000 
children are fed. and a huge Christmas tree. 
The tree towers from the lower hall far above the 
balcony, being about forty feet high. From it 
Santa Claus distributes gifts, both of utility and 
jollity. There were last year 3,000 presents in 
all, there being several hundred pairs of shoes, 
and in round numbers, 400 pairs of stockings, 
each being ticketed with the name of the boy 
or girl for whom they were intended, these 
having been previously ascertained by the vis- 
iting workers of the Army. Tickets for the 
dinner are distributed by slum Officers, the 
Police and Firemen. Probably there is no one 
that can place these tickets where they will do 
as much good as the slum workers of the Sal- 
vation Army, who, by coming in daily contact 
with the poor, know just where to locale them, 
as well as those who arc worthy and those who 
are not. 




REV. DR. O. C. I.ORIMER INVOKING THE DIVINE Hl.ESSIN<i. 



pigs, long wreaths of sausage, mince pies, plum 
puddings, barrels of oysters, red hot chestnuts, 
chcrry-chccked apples, juicy oranges luscious 
pears, immense twelfth cakes, and seething 
bowls of punch, which made the chamber dim 
with their delicious steam." 

But not withstanding the bounteous supply 
it melts away more rapidly than dew before 
the sun. The popular dish is turkey. I remem- 
ber one year t noted on the tables a goodly 
supply of Boston's favorite dish, baked beans, 
but for once the old standby received slight 



In addition to the dinner given in Mechanics' 
Hall, there are distributed to families, baskets, 
each basket containing materials for a dinner 
for five persons. It is usually made up of a 
chicken or roast of beef, a loaf of bread, flour, 
coffee, sugar, celery, potatoes, nuts and fruit. 

The Salvation Army docs many good things 
with its rescue missions, its hotels for working 
men and working-women, etc., but not the 
least of their good works is the making of 2,000 
poor children glad and happy Christmas Day. 

AMOS WOODBURY RIDEOUT. 
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FOR SALE,. 

Library 

OF THE LATE 

DR. C M. TERRJLL, 

not RARE BOOKS. 




Ullwel Chair, mnlkhL Book east*. 

and a lot of Miscellaneous Articles. 

^ "> D. A. PINGREE, Admr. 

, l»00. 




10 hire Rioer Paper (7c. $ 



WHOLESALE 
STATIONERS, 



White River Junction, - - Vermont. 



COAT ~ \a7 holesale 
* W and RETAIL. 
Lehigh and Lackawanna. 



jfUo /A* - 



SCRANTON COAL 




II. A. Armstrong, 



Wll.OKH, VT. 



DINING 
ROOM. 



Meal Ticket. 

*C eaaonable 
rV.lea.jl jt 



Mjr Dining Hoodi in the Oatca Block 
ujwn^Io the public for Meal, by Day or 

ICC II ream a Specially. 

I endeavor to ran • neil, clra 
place. 

I have a firat-claea cook, and keep on haod 
a tull line ol 



IIomk CooKuro, ; 

Try Our Oritrr Suva, 

Turkey or On. km Pm Dianar, Sunday.. 

Mrs. Edith Talhkrt, 



Dome » • 
Cookery. 



Two cups maple sugar, 
one cup sweet cream. Stir constantly till 
it grains. Pour in buttered dish, when 
cold cut in squares. 

Mrs. G. L. Closson, Springfield, Vt. 

CdrdMClS. Three cups molasses, three 
cups sugar, one and one-half cups cream, 
one cup chocolate, one tablespoon flour, 
butler size of an egg. Boil till the mix- 
ture strings. Cool and cut in small squares. 

Mrs. Beulah Knight, Springfield. Vt. 

P0Miv $4bML Slice a large platter full 
of cold boiled potatoes, and grate an onion 
over it. Prepare a dressing of one-half 
cup vinegar, one-half cup butter, one tea- 
spoon salt, one teaspoon pepper, one tea- 
spoon mustard. When boiling, pour over 
the well beaten yolks of two eggs, stirring 
rapidly. Cover potatoes with dressing. 
Place on top slices of hard boiled egg. 

Serve cold. 

Olla J. Slack, Norwich, Vt. 

0KCSC Cracfefrs. Butter either soda or 
common crackers. Grate a little cheese 
over each, and brown in the oven. 

Mrs. K. M. Cone, Hartford, Vt. 



Our Specialty : 

| Hot Air Heating 

J* Richmond, Thatcher ^ 
Palace Queen Furnaces 
3 and other »ty lea. 

♦ Mil Had. ef Ci. B«1h 

I sun at* 




u. u. 



U.-ec... 



BILLINGS & SHEDD, 

Main •ratcT. Wmitc « via JUMcr.e-a. Vt. 



itRYST 



JUNCTION LIVERY, 

Boarding. 

Teed, 
and Sale 
Stable, 

E. H. OAKES, Proprietor. 

Vu 




('Jkc One cup sugar, one 
half cup butter, one half cup milk, one cup 
chopped walnuts, two cups flour, one and 
one-half teaspoons baking powder, three 
eggs. Flavor with lemon or almond. 
Frost the top of cake and put walnuts in 
halves on the frosting. 

Miss Lizzie Lyman, W. R. June, Vt. 

SlKI PwMltg. One cup suet, one cup 
sour milk, one cup molasses, one cup 
raisins, one teaspoon soda, one-half tea- 
spoon salt. Steam three hours. Serve 
with liquid sauce. 

Mrs. F. T. Williams, W. R. June, Vt 

BrOWK Btt4(L Two cups sweet milk, 
one-half cup molasses, two cups rye meal, 
one cup Indian meal, one egg, salt, one 
teaspoon soda. Steam three hours. 

Mrs. E. Morris. Hartford, Vt 

RtHOt Caltt Two-thirds cup butter, 
two cups sugar, one cup sweet milk, three 
cups flour, three eggs, one teaspoon flavor- 
ing, one teaspoon soda, two leapoons cream 
tartar. Bake three fourths in two tins. 
Add to one-fourth a tablespoon molasses, 
one cup seeded raisins, one-half teaspoon 
each cassia, cloves, allspice, one tablespoon 
Hour. 

Miss Carrie Newton, Hartford, Vt 



STAMMERING 



I CURED. 

: == 



I have successfully 
Treated Life-Long 
Sufferers between 
the Ages of 



1 



Seven and Forty-Seven Years. 



A Vermont Institution hacked hy 



"I never paid an account with 
greater willingness. • * • You arc 
permitted to refer to me." 

Ex-Cov. U. A. WoonRt HV. 

Vt 



Hew Book, "Can summering be Cured? " 



JOHN L. STANYAN, 

A Severe Stammerer SS Yeera. 

"The Stanyan School," 

■^TOStSt* J» nontpeller, Vt. 
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THE LATE REV. S. ». PARKER. PROMINENT UN'vE&SALtST CL£RG>VAN, OF 
BETHEL, VERMONT, WHO OIEO JANUARY 5, 1901. " HIS NAME IS A HOUSE- 
HOLD WORD IN HUNDREDS OF HOMES FROM ONE END OF THE OLD GREEN 
MOUNTAIN STATE TO THE OTHER/' 
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Montpelier Journal 

DAILY 

Price $3.00 per Year. 

Vermont Watchman 

• WEEKLY! 

Price $1.50 per Year. 



Roth arc bright, newsy papers, full of live 
happenings Iroin all over the world. 

As an advertising medium nothing beats this 
i for Central Vermont. 



VERMONT WATCHMAN CO. 

lPuMlsbcrs, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 



| F you want the news of the 
world written and pictured, 



the finest art and the best 



literature, then you must read 



COLLIER'S 
WEEKLY 

America's Foremost 
illustrated Journal 

Hall Calne's latest and greatest 
novel, "The Eternal City," 
begins soon. Send lor free 
copy of the 



THIBTtLNTM STREET. NEW YORK CITV 



News and Opinions 
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National Importance 



Cbe @ Sun 



ALONE 
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Daily, by mail, .... $6.00 a year 
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The Sunday Sun 



Is the Greatest 
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SALE 



A large measure of the success of a Store 
is due to the entire newness of it* Stock 



E STUDY 




IF you will kindly remember this. — Wc cannot open a 
new store every season, but we can and will show none 
but New Goods every season : with that end in view we 
offer now this season's most desirable styles at very 

Nearly One-Half Price 

i 

On £loak$, Suits, Wrappers, Rubbers, j 

Overshoes, and in Tact all Winter Coeds. 
W. H. LAIRD, 

Gates Block, White River Junction, Vermont. 



Co find the SSest of its JTind in 
Cvery jCine of TffereAandise that 
wo Carry in Our Store. - - — - 

TTHAT is the reason you can buy at our store many things 
*• you see advertised in the larxe and popular magazines 



We carry in our Wool. i n Dei-aktmf.nt tht 
Tabt1C$ manufactured in this country. 

In Shoes we have the well-known frMkNl and Elite 

In Tkoi'sers, the DllChm and 30bn$On make, war- 
ranted against ripping. 

For Shirts the Cion Brand. 

In Collars and Ci i k> the £. ft £. 

in 1 1 vis the canton ft fittftard, TrarAlta. and 
manrMtiai style, 

and so we could go on if our space permitted and 
name to you many articles that you find for sale in the best 
stores of the large cities 
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That our |tatrar 
ncrcascd sales for 



our cliorts is shown by our 
isli lo return our thanks. 



» 



WHEELER BROS., 



River Junction. 
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THE NEW YEAR RESOLVE. 



By Rev. 



E. Petty, White River 



Vt. 



How it came to be a custom to start the New Year with a 
resolve, is not the purpose of this article to state. But 
there is an idea in this custom that we may emphasize. 

There is the resolve, the resolution, the idea to do some- 
thing ; there is also action in greater or less degree, and there 
is a definite relation between the resolution and the action. 
This relation is the point to be emphasized. Let us simplify 
by using the terms " thought and action." 

In the psychology of ' 'attention' ' we find the law of our rela- 
tion between thought and action. The mind is occupied with 
an object as GOOD to start with. This good continues to grow 
in importance as the attention remains; and finally action 
almost involuntarily takes place. Thus riveting the attention, 
or fixing the thought upon an end to be sought aids in attain- 
ing that end. If we are correct in our observation the relation 
between the thought and its execution is a very vital one. 
So much by way of introduction. 

The new century that is now an actual fact with us has 
inspired many noble actions. Much has been done in church, 
and in state to celebrate the 20th Century. No doubt, all of 
us have made some resolutions and earnestly hope we may be 
able to keep our word and make it action. This is no easy 
task. We may make many mistakes in our attempts. How 
can we do what we have decided to do? How put into action 
our new thought ? Let us look at a few cases in point. 

Hiram Golf, the story telLs us, was a shoe maker by the 
grace of God. because every piece of leather, every stitch, and 
every stroke upon the lapstonc was so many reminders that 
the very best he could give was none too good for his poorest 
customer. Nor was this all; he considered it his privilege to 
do his utmost within his sphere. Duty was left behind, and 
all things became invested with privilege. A noble good 
sense, a true resolve, and high aspiration kept that shoe-maker 
to his bench even while he lived for above it. He made honest 
shoes because he was honest in his resolve. His product wa s 
good because he tried to think of only the good in his trade. 

It must be seen also that this same principle underlies all 
true education. Schools and colleges are equipped and main- 
tained to train minds to find and to make use of the perfect 
conception of duty to God and man. There is the perfect con- 
ception; and all necessary ability is called into service to make 
that conception real. The attainment, in any single case, may 
be for off, but in no case is the power of the conception unfclt. 
The thought of rendering one's liie in noble fashion will lead to 
noble living. 



Can we say, also, that moral authority lodges in what we 
think is good ? Surely we feel the torce of the more exalted 
thought pressing upon us and we instinctively recognize its 
commands; that is, the mind instinctively sees and knows its 
own. The other phase of moral authority, too, is seen in this 
same relationship. The high thought about life keeps one on 
a high level of living and thus offers many a restraint when 
one would go down into the valley of animalism. Low and 
mean thoughts have no authoratative, controling power over 
him. He knows that the iorce of the high thought is directing 
aright, and that its power to hold men is absolute. Banish the 
pure thought and there is little restraint to keep men from sin. 
Enthrone the pure thought and the action is secure. 

In this same way and, and perhaps in a higher degree, do 
high religious standards sway men. The trouble, if there is 
any, lies in getting men to make a judicious selection of their 
beliefe. The more real and true to us they are, the more they 
move us; we also respect them more and through this respect 
comes true living so far as it is possible. The Golden Rule 
may be imperfect, or open to criticism as to its statement, but 
the thought underlying it is the Golden Rule for social con- 
duct. There is no higher idea for us to act upon if we are 
lree from bias in the interpretation of its scope. True, if we 
start out with a narrow idea of life and God's pro%ndcncc we 
shall fetch up with a narrow Golden Rule. If we believe that 
only white men are God's children we shall limit our Golden 
Rule to white men. If we believe that all men are God's chil- 
deren then our actions will be accordingly broad and catholic. 
If we put infinite importance in a right life we shall try to live 
the right life. If we believe we are to be held accountable to 
God for our lives we shall consider our responsibility in living. 
If we believe God is the Father of all men we shall treat all 
men as our near relatives. 

I think it is demonstrated beyond cavil that there is a very 
vital relation between thought and action. "As a man 
thinketh, so is he." Our New Year resolves may mean much 
or little to us and our fellow men. That will depend on our 
thoughts about them. A beautilul helpful thought leads to a 
beautiful helpful action, if it leads to anything. A sordid 
thought to sordid action. Here is the law. By it our new 
century resolutions are to be tested; by it life is to be tested; 
yea, all things both human and divine. 

"With a high and holy purpose 
Doing all thou hast to do ; 
Seeking ever man's upraising 
With the highest end in view. 

" Undepressed by seeming failure, 
Undated by success ; 
Heights attained, revealing higher, 
Onward, upward, ever 
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The general course of the Ottauquechee River through the 
central portion of Windsor County is from west to cast, but at 
the point where it is crossed by this bridge it runs for a short 
distance very nearly from south to north. 

The new highway bridge (shown above) is 173 feet in length 
32 feet in height and 16 feet in width. It is built of wrought 
steel, is of the style known as "camel back" and the metal 
weighs something more than 50 tons. It is the best road 
bridge on the river. The bridge was purchased by the Select- 
men of Woodstock of the Groton, N. Y, Mfg. Co., consid- 
erably below its cost, under the following circumstances. 
The company named had sent a similar bridge to a New York 
town to be "put on" when a freshet washed away the abut- 
ments made there for it, and widened the stream so that it 
would not do for the place, and the town declinetl to take the 
bridge. So it was then offered to Woodstock at a good dis- 
count, and the offer was accepted. 

But when the Com|iany ordered the bridge shipped to 
Woodstock, another place had been found for it and the hold- 
ers refused to give it up, and a new bridge was made and sent 
to us on the same terms and at a loss. 

The abutments of this bridge are of blue limestone, and 
cement, (using for it 40 barrels ot Portland cement) and are 
said to be the best and strongest on the river. The easterly 
abutment rests on a solid ledge which slope* to the water at an 
angle so steep that it was necessary to blast for " steps" 
on which to lay a foundation. 

On the westerly side where "reposes" the little village of 
West Woodstock (the quid locality faithfully described in our 
August number) the stone abutment rests on a foundation of 
logs, mostly hemlock, of unknown depth, but supposed to be 
not less than six feet which were placed there in 1789 by Jabez 
Bennett, Esq., bridge builder, who then and there erected what 
is thought to have been the second bridge across the Ottau- 
quechee, ihe Elm street bridge down town having been the first. 

Several of the top layers of these logs were recently taken 
out, from a little above the surface of the pond to four feet 
beneath it, and all the logs wholly under water were found to 
be as hard and sound as when put there 1 1 1 years ago. In fact 
it is probable that they will now outlast new logs, having 
become "cyanized" as it were by the action of the water. 



The grain and fibre of the wood looks as bright and sound as 
ever, and it is as hard to cut or break as ever. Its color now 
is a bluish gray, all through. 

Jabez Bennett the builder was a "stayer" and outlasted his 
bridges at this point, but these old abutment logs outlast him 
and bid fair to represent him here during another century. 
He lies in the old West Woodstock cemetery on Handy Hill, 
having died in 1848 at the place now owned and occupied by 
Frank T. Vaughn at the ripe age of 94 years, almost the old- 
est person that ever lived in Woodstock. 

The distance between the abutments of this bridge, across 
the water on the surface of the mill-pond is 168 feet. At the 
top ol the abutments they are 1 70 feet apart. The bridge is 
placed above the reach of freshets. At its lowest point (the 
under side on the west abutment) it is 20 inches above the 
high-water mark of the ice-jam of Feb. 24, 1866, on the door 
of Mason Mills' barn, which mark shows the highest water 
level of the half century, and was attained by an ice-blockade at 
the "dug-way" below Benson & Johnson's machine shop and 
by "back-water" which then covered the adjacent meadows 
for a mile up stream with ice and left it there. 

The easterly end ol the bridge is still higher being 10 feet 
above the surface of the water, while the westerly end is 9 feet 
1 inch above the same. 

With the good luck in trading heretofore described it is 
probable that $ 6,000 will cover the cost of the whole structure. 
The greatest gain on account of it accrues to the farmers of 
School District No. 9 and others on the hill roads to South 
Woodstock, whose lumber and other products will be much 
more available than Inrfore and the value of all the farms will 
be considerably raised, thus benefiting the town by increasing 
its grand list. 

But more than this the people of the valley nearly all wanted 
a highway bridge at this point for the addition it would make 
to the attractive "drives" of the town, which is one of the 
most romantic and picturesque in New England (the Switzer- 
land of America) and is at this time getting to be a summer 
resort of considerable consequence. And so when the old 
S us pen si on foot-bridge of 1885 below the dam was swept away 
by the ice freshet of March, 1899 a strong move was made for 
a road bridge at West Woodstock. W. W. Dearborn and 
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others did active personal work and the columns of the local 
press were used, supplemented by posters, to help the cause. 
On May 26, at a special town meeting in the new Town Hall, 
called for the purpose, the town voted for a bridge with but few 
dissenting voices. On the 9th of August Geo. W. Perry with 
a gang of men commenced work on the abutments and they 
were completed about Sept. 1 5. 

The work on the bridge was commenced about Nov. 14 by 
men sent by the Mfg. Co. under the supervision of J. S. 
Hunter and it was finished and opened to travel Dec. 7, 1900. 
Dr. O. W. Sherwin was the first regular passenger who drove 
across the bridge. 

Geo. M. Rood, Wm. H. Smith and A. L. Wood are the 
selectmen who contracted for the bridge. 

Extract from "The History of Woodstock" by Mr. Hmry 
Swan Dana, written 1869. Page 500 : 

"A few rods above Aaron Whitney's shop, on the north bank of the 
river may yet be seen the remains of a log abutment to a bridge that 
once spanned the river at this point. The logs are still in perfect 
preservation, and even a plank pinned to two of them to keep them 
in place, is as sound as ever, pins and all. This abutment was laid 
eighty years ago by Jabcz Bennett, whom the present generation has 
well nigh forgotten. The bridge was a great convenience to the 
public at the time. It stood a few years and then was swept away by 
the ice. It was rebuilt forthwith by Mr. Bennett. One winter when 
the snow was very deep the bridge got overloaded and giving away 
under the pressure it fell flat on the ice. This accident happened 
in the evening and sometime during the winter of 1802-1805. The 
bridge was never rebuilt after this, but twenty years later, a sort of 
pontoon bridge was used for some time by the people of the neigh- 
borhood on crossing back and forth at this point . 



WHAT HAS BECOME OF OUR BOASTED 
LOYALTY ? 

Gov. Jordan of New Hampshire is going to take steps to 
stop the indiscriminate cutting of trees from the forests of the 
State. New I lampshire forests must be saved if the State is to 
hold her summer resort business, which has developed into a 
tremendous income of late years. 

And where is Vermont? Behind the times, as usual. 
Other States are looking out for their state interests. Public 
opinion will finally demand that Vermont look alive and pro- 
tect her forests. These, with her hills and valleys, are her 
fairest attractions. Vermont is getting a little more into the 
summer visitor line each year. The present inception of Old 
Home Week is intended to start the old State in the growth, 
the infusion, the new life of the outer touch, which she should 
enjoy. But will the word of the sound of the portable steam 
mill in her forests bring an ever increasing number o( visitors 
to the State for an outing ? Will the well-to-do be likely to 
think of selecting a state for the erection of their summer homes 
which has no care for a continuance of its natural beauty? 
It has always been said that Vermont was a slow state, requir- 
ing years to see and adopt that which in other commonwealths 
has become every day action. Vermont has shown the world 
what her sturdy sons can do. Let those who remain at home 
each in his own locality, exert an influence to save our forests 
from depletion, our springs, our trout brooks and our rivers 
from shrinking away, leaving only a blasted mockery of what 
by its well filled beauty once made glad the heart of all who 
passed that way. 

Our proverbial slowness, indifference, our inability to break 
away from the past and move with the quickened pulse of 
events which the closing years of the 19th century has brought, 



our lack of foresight, and long delayed action will certainly 
result in denuded and blackened hillsides and failing springs 
and streams. 

The people of New Hampshire are showing a widespread 
interest in the saving of their trees. Former residents have 
joined in an appeal for forest preservation. But that interest 
must not abate because the Governor intends to do something 
about it. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of our tree possessions. 
Vermont must be awakened to a care for its future. 



A UNIQUE NEST. 

warmcs fob tbb Joi-bxal »t Mm. J. XV. Pinct, sfbihopibld, Tt. 

NESTS THE SIZE OF A BUSHEL BASKET BUILT OF SAND 
BY A SPECIES OF SMALL FISH IN LAKE SUNAPEE. 
EVERY NEST OWNER A VALIANT FIGHTER. 

During a summer vacation the rare opportunity was given 
me of studying the nest building habits of a small flat fish that 
frequents the shallow places in Lake Sunapee, N. H. 

My fish had selected a quiet cove within a few feet of the 
shore and quite near a row of cottages. Presumably, they 
were less in fear of man, than of the finny tribe. Their nests 
were circular in form and about the size of a bushel basket. 
They were hollowed out in the center like a saucer, and were 
kept in perfect shape and beautifully clean, by a swift, fan-like 
motion of the tail fin of the fish, held in a perpendicular posi- 
tion. The bottom of the lake being of a dark color, and 
these nests made of white sand, you could easily see what a 
neat housekeeper this little fish was. Each nest had its owner, 
who fought for her "hearth and home" with great valor, 
chasing off every intruder and seldom being vanquished in the 
fray. 

This pugnacious creature was essentially a home body, sel- 
dom leaving the nest, except to dart off a few feet in quest of 
food, or in hot pursuit of an invader. This little fish is a bold 
robber, as well as a valiant fighter. I noticed one of the 
largest specimens drive a smaller one from her nest again and 
again, and then take possession of it, spending her time 
between her own nest and the one she had robbed. I counted 
three dozen of these nests, not more than a foot apart. Some 
of these fish were beautifully colored. 

I went down to the lake very early one morning to take a 
look at my pets. The water was very calm and clear. Nearly 
all of the fish were lying perfectly still in the center of their 
nests, apparently fast asleep. 

HCROST1C. 

BY O. 8., READING, VT. 

If all tr^e people that vwe see 
Lived like tl\e righteous— free frorn crime. 
O, wrtat a blessing It would be, 
Viewed through tr\e telescope of tirrie. 
Each for trie other then rr\igr\t live, 
Year after year their blessings share : 
O, for a thousand lives to give 
Under the guidance of such care. 
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^ THE DEERSLAYERS ^ 



NOT HV COOI'I^R. 



" ' Kathleen Mavourneen the gray dawn is breaking, 
The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill' " 

The young man sang this stanza through while critically 
examining a handsome rifle which he held in his hands, and 
then commenced on another stanza in a happy if not musical 
voice : 

" * Kathleen Mavourneen awake from thy slumbers, 

The Green Mountains glow in the sun's golden light — ' " 

" Stop that racket. Bob," exclaimed his companion; another 
young man who was sitting on a sofa in the room and absorbed 
in the contemplation of a buckhorn-handled hunting knife. 
" If you can't shoot any better than you can sing there is no 
use in our going to the Green Mountains or any where else to 
hunt deer." 

" Now, Tom, because you don't know good music when 
you hear it, is no reason why you should betray your ignorance, 
or your unfortunate lack of musical taste. Your wisest course 
is to look as though you enjoyed it and say nothing. Let no 
word escape the barrier of your teeth, as one of the old 
Grecians expressed it." 

"I'll let no deer escape, unless you scare him away with 
your good singing." 

The two young men were occupying an elegantly furnished 
room in a private house in New York City and the time was 
the first of October in the year of grace 1897. They had 
heard of the open season for deer in Vermont and that the 
wooded hills and mountains of the state were full of the antlcrcd 
game which Vermont had been protecting and allowing to 
increase for nearly twenty years and they had agreed to go 
together on a hunting excursion to the wilds of that mountain 
region. They had plenty of time and money, and with com- 
plete hunting outfits they promised themselves a week or more 
of thorough enjoyment and a triumphant return to the city 
with abundant trophies of the chase. 

The next morning the two friends took the cars for die land 
of Ethan Allen, expecting a more hospitable welcome than 
Yorkers were accustomed to get in olden time. Without 
accident or other notable event, they arrived in the evening at 
the village of Randolph, lying in the shadow of the Green 
Mountains. 

"Red Lion Inn, sir?" inquired the colored porter of that 
unpencilled red brick structure. He gleamed in a military 
uniform and was at the depot to meet and welcome incoming 
strangers. 

"Yes," answered Bob, unless there is a Red Buck hotel 
here." 

"No, sir: this way," said the porter, seizing their valises 
and leading them across the street. 

" How are ' The Old Folks at Home ?' " ventured Tom, as 
the two lollowed with their guns. 

" All right, sir." smiled their guide as he led them into the 
Inn. 




MY RKV. 
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After such a supper as would have given Delmonico the 
nightmare, even to dream of. they talked with the landlord 
and learned all they needed to know about the best place to 
go and how to get there. They retired at nine o'clock, the 
country bedtime, to get all the rest they could, and the next 
morning were astir at an early hour. Hiring an express 
wagon with a horse and driver, they purchased their supplies 
and loaded up with cooked and uncooked food, enough to 
last them as long as they would be likely to stay. Then they 
climbed into the wagon to start for Rochester mountain. 

"Git up, Doctor,'' called the driver to the horse, and as 
the Doctor was decidedly fond of getting up, they went ratUing 
down the street at a lively pace and were soon out of the vil- 
lage and on the road to the hills. The Doctor was one of 
those horses which never get tired. The farther he was 
driven, the laster he wished to go. He was a horse which had 
opinions, also. When they reached the Three-Corners he 
wished to turn to the right, thinking, perhaps, that he knew 
best where the deer were to be found; but being forcibly 
restrained and somewhat violently turned to the left, he dashed 
ahead at a frightful gait over a rough road, and his two city 
passengers began to grow pale and to wish they were some- 
where else — in a Venetian gondola for instance, or some other 
easy going craft. 

"Can't you stop the brute? " cried Bob. 

"No; that ain't his wav," calmly replied the driver. 
"PulhV don't do no good." 

" He'll tip us over ! " screamed Tom, as the wagon bounced 
over a big stone. 

"I guess not," said the driver, speaking slowly and not 
appearing to be at all disturbed; " I can keep him in the road 
and bimeby we shall git to the foot of the hills and then he 
will have to slack up a little, nat' rally. He can't run up a 
mountain with this load." 

But the old horse seemed to think he could, and dashed on 
as fast as ever. He ran for about a mile and then coming to a 
long, steep pitch he was glad to stop and breathe at the first 



"There, I told you so," said the driver, loosening the lines 
with a satisfied air. 

The Doctor was all right for the rest of the way as the road 
was all up hill and steep at that— nearly perpendicular, in 
places, it seemed to the two hunters. After a long, hard pull 
they reached the summit and turning into a wood-road pene- 
trated the forest about three-quarters of a mile when they came 
to a small clearing where was a choppers' shanty. Taking 
possession of this they unloaded their goods and began to get 
dinner on the old cooking stove which the choppers had left. 
The meal was served on a rough board table and lacked 
nothing but venison to make it perfectly satisfactory. After 
all appetites, the Doctor's included, had been appeased, they 
dismissed their team, stipulating with the driver to return for 
them in ten days. 
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" And, by the way," said Tom. as the man was driving 
aw.-y, "come with the Minister, or some other horse besides 
the Doctor. We've had enough of him." 

•' All right ; I'll come with Daisy." 

" That's a daisy ; goodby." 

Left alone the two hunters went to work to arrange their 
belongings in the way to make themselves the most comfort- 
able. They brought in armfuts of hemlock brush for bedding 
over which to spread their heavy blankets and secured a quan- 
tity of firewood, which was plentiful around them and needed 
but litde preparation. 

The day was a glorious one, as hunters count glory- It wa s 
the beginning of Indian summer. The leaves were yet mostly 
on the trees but they were dyed in gorgeous colors and the 
solid woods of surrounding hills and mountain peaks presented 
a panorama of exceeding beauty such as is seldom seen outside 
of Vermont, the most picturesque of all the states. Under- 
neath the feet, the dry leaves that had already fallen rustled 
musically as one walked along. It was beautiful October at 
its best. The heat of summer was gone but it was still warm 
in the sun while not cold in the shade, and all nature seemed 
to be exulting in the triumphs of the year, like a strong man 
in his prime joying in the success of his previous years of effort. 

The two friends feasted their eyes on the beauty of the 
scenery and decided that they would not kill any deer that 
afternoon; but they thoroughly enjoyed the wildness around 
them and felt that they were getting close to nature and gain- 
ing an appreciation of the feelings of primitive man. 

"What a sham our civilization is," remarked Bob philo- 
sophically. 

" Pretty good, though," replied Tom. II you don't think 
so, throw away your rifle and pick up a club or make a bow out 
of one of these hemlock limbs and go a hunting tomorrow." 

When the sun began to plunge down the western side of the 
mountains, seeming to set the hill tops ablaze, they prepared 
and ate their supper, and then, lighting their pipes, laid their 
plans for the morrow. The stillness of the forest settled about 
them and the moon made ghosts and bears and panthers out 
of the stumps in the little clearing. At length they went into 
their new dwelling and made ready for the night. They fas- 
tened securely the shutter of the square hole, called, by cour- 
tesy, a window, and bracing a heavy log against the door to 
keep out dangerous wild beasts, they went to their rustic 
couches. Wrapped in their warm blankets, they courted sleep 
which soon came to them in spite of their novel surroundings. 
They slept like savages. 

With the first light of the morning they were awake and 
were soon up and dressed. While one made a fire the other 
brought water from a good spring near the shanty. Break fast 
was soon ready and after it was eaten they took their guns and 
ammunition, together with a good lunch, and started on their 
first hunt, having shut the door of their domicile behind them. 
They had no dog, as the law of the State forbade any such 
assistance, but they had a large stock of confidence and with 
that they set forth. It was as nice a morning as any deer or 
hunter could ask for and they pushed into the dense woods 
with attentive ears and expectant eyes. With occasional halts 
for rest and consultation, they walked for miles, their stock of 
confidence gradually growing less as they failed to see any 
sign of deer. At noon they stopped beside a little brook and 
ate the lunch they had brought. 
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" I don't like being my own dog," remarked Tom. "Very 
likely we have walked past a dozen deer without knowing it, 
just because neither of us is blessed with a dog's nose." 

"I don't doubt it," replied Bob. " We must be a good 
ways from our shanty ; suppose we curve around and turn 
such noses as we have towards home— it is just as good hunt- 
ing in that direction as any other." 

" Agreed," said Tom, " I don't want to go any farther." 

Picking up their guns they turned homewards ; but, gaze 
as hard as they would, no branching antlers obstructed their 
vision. They had tramped about a mile when suddenly Bob 
raised his rifle to his shoulder and aiming into a tree, fired. 

"Have they climbed the trees and is that the reason we 
can't find them? " inquired Tom. 

There was a rustling among the branches,. as some object 
fell through them, and down to the ground came a gray squir- 
rel shot through the head. 

" There's the first game, anyway," said Bob, picking up 
the squirrel. 

" ' Mice and rats and such small deer,' '* quoted Tom. 

" It's a small beginning, but perhaps you'll kill a bear before 
we get home." 

He did not, however, but he had the satisfaction of shooting 
another squirrel in the edge of the clearing, and with this small 
amount of game for their first day of hunting, they were glad 
to find themselves at home while it was still daylight. Skinning 
the squirrels, which were large and fat, they determined to 
have a game supper which they cooked and ate with the relish 
of woodsmen. The remains of the feast they threw out of the 
door and then spent the evening enjoyably in discussing the 
experiences of the day and hoping for better luck on the mor- 
row. When all had been said they fastened up the shanty as 
before and putting out the light went to bed. They were 
about falling asleep when a noise outside disturbed them and 
aroused them to wakefulness. 

" What is it?" whispered Bob. 

•' Blessed if 1 know," answered Tom. 

Just then they heard a heavy body come against the door, 
jarring it, and this was followed by a scratching on the rough 
boards. They sprang from their couches, struck a light and 
seized their guns. Something was pressing hard against the 
door and growling fiercely at the same time. The log which 
braced the door slipped back a little and the door opened 
about two inches. 

" Bob, jump on that log and hold it ! " screamed Tom. 

Bob obeyed orders immediately and was able to maintain 
the stains oiw and to keep out the persona turn grata who was 
seeking admission. It was a moonlight night and Tom, turn- 
ing his eyes to the opened crack of the floor, perceived the 
black nose and part of the head of a large animal. Placing the 
muzzle of his rifle against the intruding head from which hor- 
rible growls were issuing, he quickly fired. There was a yell 
of agony and rage and a fall outside while the head disappeared 
from the opening. Bob pushed the door together and held it 
closed. 

" You've hit him." 

" I guess I have; I don't usually miss when the muzzle ot 
my riile is pressed hard against the thing I'm firing at." 

'• Hear him thrash and growl; what is it ?" 

" Well, it's cither a bear or the Doctor, or else it is the 
porter of the Red Lion Inn — it is some big fellow anyway." 
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" Beast or human, we had better give him another shot and 
put him out of his misery." 

" You may do the shooting, this time, and I will manipulate 
the door. If it is the porter, his blood be on your head; if it 
is a bear, remember I shot him." 

Bob took up his gun while Tom opened the door a few inches. 

"Put your gun through the crack and if you can see him 
take good aim; if you can't see, fire at the noise " 

Bob did as directed and soon the rifle rang out and then all 
was still outside. 

" I've hit the noise or else the beast has crawled away," 
remarked Bob as he drew in his gun and the door was shut again. 

They listened awhile but heard nothing. 

"I'm going to see what the matter is; you open the door 
and hold the light," said Tom, and finding his hunting knife, 
he stepped cautiously out. A dark object lay a few feet from 
the door. He approached it, ready to spring back if it moved. 
It did not stir, and touching it he found it was a big black bear 
quite dead. 

"Hurrah !" he shouted, and Bob came out to help him 
gloat over the fallen f<ie. There was rejoicing in camp that 
night and feeling unable to sleep after the exciting event of the 
evening, they completed their hasty toilets and took off the 
skin ol the bear, while it was yet warm. At length they 
calmed down a little and got a few hours' sleep before morn- 
ing, but rising early they dressed the animal, hung the carcass 
on the limb of a tree and had bear steak for breakfast. They 
voted to take the day for rest and refreshment. They had 
roast bear for dinner and cold, sliced bear lor su|>|>er. 

" I guess we can bear it a few days on this, can't wc * " 
asked Tom. 

" Yes, - ' replied Bob, " and when this is gone we can catch 
another bear by throwing out a few squirrel bones lor bait." 

The next day they went on another hunt for deer but found 
nothing larger than gray squirrels. But their courage was 
good after having slain the bear, for they bad something at 
least to show as the result of their hunting expedition. Every 
(I ly they went in a new direction and. as Tom remarked, they 
got the exercise if nothing more. One day, indeed, they 
caught sight of a noble buck, but he first caught sight of them 
at»d before thev could fire he was out of sight. They followed 
his track for a little way, but soon lost it and, sighing for a 
dog, turned back. 

It was soon the last day of their hunt; the next day they 
expected the team to come tor them. They turned their steps 
toward a wooded height they had not yet visited, determined 
to spend the day in one last desperate effort to secure a sfieci- 
mcn of the wary animal they had come especially to hunt. 
The way they went the wind was in their faces and this they 
knew was in their favor as the deer's keen scent could give him 
no notice of their approach. They made as little noise as jios- 
sible and kept a sharp lookout in all directions. 

It was near noon when, creeping up a slight acclivity , they 
looked cautiously over down into a little ravine where ran a small, 
clear stream. At the first glance they beheld a magnificent 
specimen of the animal they were seeking, drinking from the 
brook. His wide-spreading horns seemed to their much-mag- 
nifying eyes to be twice as large as they really were. The 
monarch of the woods was before them anil unsuspicious ot 
danger. Silently but quickly Bob raised his rifle and fired. 
The ball struck in the shoulder. The- buck raised his head 



and with a mighty bound cleared the brook and rushed up the 
slight pitch directly towards them. He had almost reached 
them when Tom fired, hitting him in the neck. The beautiful 
animal staggered and fell, dyeing the red, maple leaves of the 
hillside with the ruddier tinge of his own blood. With one 
last look of mingled surprise and defiance his proud head sank 
to the earth and he was dead. 

The ambition of the hunters was satisfied now, and they 
almost reproached themselves for destroying so beautiful a life. 
They could not carry away the slain animal and so they removed 
the head with its regal crown and retraced their steps to the 
clearing. 

The next day about noon the same team and driver that 
brought them there drew up before the shanty. 

'• Why, that is the same black horse we came with, isn't it ?" 
inquired Bob of the driver. 

• No," replied the latter, unblushingly ; "this is Daisy. 
Most all our horses are black." 

" Well, I am glad it isn't the same one. I should hate to 
go down this mountain with the Doctor in the shafts." 

After dinner they loaded their things into the wagon and set 
off down the mountain. As they went down the steepest 
pitches the driver was continually speaking to his horse in 
soothing tones — "whoa, Daisy; careful, Daisy" — and the 
Doctor (for it was really he) behaved in a manner to do him 
credit- The bottom of the mouniain was reached at last with- 
out accident, and they moved over the more level road at an 
accelerated pace. Yet the driver was very careful not to excite 
his horse, and persuaded him to walk whenever he could, 
where there was the least excuse for walking. It was near the 
close of the short afternoon when they reached the outskirts 
of the village, and here something seemed to remind the I>oc- 
tor that there was a comfortable stable and a good supper not 
tar ahead of him. Without any urging he struck his best gait 
and Ben Hur never drove the Arabian horses of the Sheik, 
hitched to a lumbering Roman chariot, any faster than the 
Doctor pulled that wagon-load of dcerslayers through the vil- 
lage streets. Everything in the wagon jumped and jingled 
and Bob and Tom. almost brenthless. clung with trembling 
hands to the back of their seat. For the last quarter of a mile 
the old horse ran and never slacked his speed till he reached 
the stable yard. A stableman seized him by the head and 
then his frightened passengers gladly alighted. 

' If that isn't the Doctor." exclaimed Tom. "then he is his 
twin brother, and 1 don't want anything to do with any more 
of the family. He may be a good Vermont Morgan, but he 
isn't 'a good enough Morgan' lor me." 

But the danger over, the young men were in good spirits 
and perfectly satisfied with their brief season of deerhunting in 
Vermont. 

EXTRACTS PRO/1 SUBSCRIBERS' LETTERS. 

Heased to renew my subscription. Am always glad to receive the 
Journal lor it is interesting. H. I- VoS1>ki.i.. Windsor, Vt. 

I ;ist summer I read two numbers o( the Journal and became very 
much interested in them. If I rememlter correctly the subscription 
price is fifty cents per annum. I enclose two subscriptions 

V M. IIowkn. Uarre. Vt. 

It is great. l.onn live the Journal. 

Mm \ in K. Cowkn, ^ucchec, Vt. 

I think very much of the lournal and look forward to its coming, 
almost as I would a friend Hattif M. I Ioisinoton, Bethel. Vt. 
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"J'he Reading Public L^ rar Y* 

AN INTERESTING DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW GILBERT A. DAVIS LIBRARY 
BUILDING AT FELCHVILLE. VT 

Wbittkx fob thb JonuiL bt Hhv. Ki.ix^Birra Holt (.in imin *itk. 



In these lalter years it is no uncommon 
custom that men and women of public spirit 
bestow their generous gifts in person, for 
the general welfare of their fellows, thus 
having the double satisfaction of giving 
personal service and of having assurance 
that their wishes as regards their gifts are 
fulfilled. 



year to year and from generation to gener- 
ation is indeed a public benefactor. 

The town of Reading, Vermont has been 
made the recipient of a gift of thb high 
order in her new Library Building at the 
hands of one, who though not her son, 
becomes through such a gift, surely as an 
adopted child. 




Happy is the man or the woman who 
can give an institution, be it of whatever 
nature, for the betterment of humanity and 
happy also should be the people who are 
made the recipients of such a gift. 

No greater gift, nor one of more far- 
reaching influence, was ever conceived than 
that which fosters the love of books in the 
youth and which gratifies the taste for lit- 
erature in those of mature years. Who 
shall be able to measure or weigh the influ- 
ence that goes out through the channel of 
the Public Library to enrich the life ol the 
individual, making it thereby a power for 
the general welfare of mankind ? "Educa- 
tion m a debt due from present to future 
generations" and he who, in conspicuous 
measure, is able and willing to make pos- 
sible the payment of that dtbt with gener- 
ous interest, by making available large 
resources for its continuous payment from 



Gilbert A. Davis spent many years in 
Reading and as proof of his love for his 
long time home erected "The Gilbert A. 
Davis Library Building," which by a deed 
of trust is forever to be used for library 
purposes by the citizens of Reading and 
those residing within the delivery of the 
Felchville posiottke. 

The Library Building is situated on the 
west side of Main Street, in Felchville vil- 
lage and is a marked addition to the beauty 
of the street with the deep lawn and wide 
gravel walk leading up to the broad steps 
and generous porch of the Building, whose 
front is graced with four white Ionic pillars 
which support the overhanging roof. The 
front is marked in large gold letters — above 
the pillars — "The GILBERT A. Davis 
Library Building" and over the door and 
beneath the overhanging roof "Reading 
Fret Library." The building is 60x32 



feet, made of brick, with a cobble basement 
forming the foundation upon which is a 
belt of gray granite. It is built in the form 
of a cross and after plans of Jarvis Hunt of 
Chicago. The outside trimmings are ol 
pressed brick. Within, the walls are ol 
black ash and the ceilings in the same fin- 
ish with exposed beams and overlays. The 
floors are of quartered oak. The windows 
are of plate glass and have inside shutters. 

Entering the broad door, one steps in to 
the spacious vestibule which at present 
holds temporary cases for the surplus mag- 
azines generous donors have provided. 
Large rolling doors open into the Reading 
Room which contains two long tables 
weighed down with current literature — at 
one end the latest fiction and the rest of 
the space filled with pile after pile of late 
magazines — and easy chairs galore invite 
one to tarry to let fond fancy play as it wills. 
On the walls are pictures of former towns- 
men, many 6f whom have passed to "the 
great beyond." Among these faces of the 
past one may sit in the blissful quiet and 
converse with poet, philosopher, literateur, 
historian or scientist as he desires and his 
chat shall know no disturbance. Still other 
rolling doors pushed aside reveal the Hook 
Room, whose shelves are shielded from the 
dust by plate glass rolling doors. The 
shelves are replete to overflowing with 
books, said by eminent critics, to be of a 
most wise and judicious selection, touching 
all phases of thought and ministering to 
lofty ideals. Few if any second rate or 
trashy books have found place here, greatly 
to the satisfaction of those interested in this 
institution for the people. 

Reading has long had a Library Associ- 
ation whose books have been moved from 
house to house as the office of Librarian 
changed hands. This Association received 
from the Vermont State Library Commission 
a donation of books to the value of $100. 
and public interest has been manifest from 
time to time through some public entertain- 
ment, the proceeds of which were always de- 
voted to the furtherance of the Library's 
power to do good. With the breaking of 
ground for the new Library Building this 
effort gained impetus and many a former 
townsman was told of the prospect await- 
ing the town at a not far distant day and 
with the consummation of the builders' 
work, so ably done under the supervision 
of Hiram Beckwith of Claremont, N. H., 
results began to accrue with surprising and 
gratifying rapidity. The Dedication which 
took place on July 4, 1899, while replete 
with many happy incidents, will have last- 
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ing remembrance in the generous gift of 
Wallace F. Robinson, president of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, a former 
resident in a gift of ! 10 books — books of 
permanent value because of their wise selec- 
tion. This gift has found repetition at the 
hands of many friends, until the Library 
has now nearly 1600 volumes besides sev- 
eral hundred Government Reports and 
fully a hundred volumes ol the War Cor- 
respondence relative to the Civil War. 
In addition to the bound books are year 
upon year of the valued magazines which 
need binding that they may be preserved 
for general reading and reference. Summer 
visitors and a popular subscription have 
made possible twelve of the current maga- 
zines for the Reading Room, and here also 
may be found some half dozen of the 
weekly county and state newspapers, also 
the monthly magazines of local interest, 
the Inter-State Journal and The Vermonter. 

At the hands of the Librarian, MLss 
Minnie C. Fay, the books are nearly clas- 
sified according to the Dewey System. 
This work is being done at intervals, as 
opportunity affords, other than what time 
is available during Library hours on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, afternoon and even- 
ing. As fast as funds and time will per- 
mit the Library is being placed on an up- 
to-date basis for the good of its patrons. 

To a former townsman this new Library 
Building with its equipment may seem like 
a myth and to our townspeople it is as yet 
scarcely more than a dream. It is a dream 
which will only become a full reality when 
wc all are mindful of the power it can 
wield for good in our town; when we give 
it the equipment it needs that it may 
become a working force in our midst. 
The writer may be pardoned perhaps if, 
because of her deep interest in this great 
instrumentality among us, she expresses 
the wish that is so strong within her that 
by some means, an endowment might now 
he provided which would make possible so 
many added facilities which would bring 
this generous gift close to the home and 
the hearts of all our townspeople. 

hen. Gilbert H. Davis, the Donor. 

Gilbert Asa Davis, who presented the town 
of Reading with the handsome Library build- 
ing so well described on the preceding pane, 
is a successful Attorney residing in the neigh- 
boring town of Windsor. 

Mr. Davis was born in Chester. Vt., Decem- 
ber 18. 1835. and was the son of Asa and Mary 
( Hosmer ; Davis. Having received an educa- 
tion limited to the public schools and Chester 
Academy, he began to teach when he was fif- 
teen years of age. In 1851 he removed to New 



Jcrscv, where he pursued the profession of 
teaching for four years, at Bclvidere and other 
places in Warren and Hunterdon counties. 
While in that state he read law with Hon. J. G. 
Shipman of Belvidere. Returning to Vermont 
be continued the study of the law in the office 
of Hon. William Rounds of Chester and later 
with Messrs. Washburn (P. T. ) «t Marsh 
( Charles P.) of Woodstock. He was admitted 
to the Bar at the May term of Windsor County 
Court in 1859, and practiced with his last in- 
structors for about a year, after which he 
removed to Felchville, in Reading. Here he 



He was State's Attorney for Windsor County 
in 1878-80. In 1874 he was selected by Gov- 
ernor Peck to compile the school laws ot Ver- 
mont, and he has published a history of the 
town of Reading. At the centenary celebra- 
tion of that town he delivered the address, and 
he was also the orator at the centennial celebra- 
tion of the adoption of the name and constitu- 
tion of the State, held at Windsor, August 9. 
1877. 

Mr. Davis has been for many years an officer 
of the Vermont Historical Society ; a member 
of the Vermont Comniandery of Knights Tem- 
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remained for about twenty years, laying the 
foundation for a large and successful practice. 
He still retains an office in Felchville although 
he removed to Windsor in 1879. 

Mr. Davis has always been identified with 
public improvements in his community. He is 
a Director in the Windsor Electric Light Co., 
he has been a Trustee of the Village ; he was 
one of the Commissioners appointed to super- 
vise the construction of the Windsor Water 
Works; he is president of the Windsor Machine 
Co., and of the Windsor Canning Co.; is Clerk 
of the Electric Light Co.; he is also President 
of the Village of Windsor. 

He is a member of the Republican party and 
has held many important town offices. In 1858 
and i86t he was Assistant Clerk of the Ver- 
mont House of Representatives, and to him 
was entrusted the important task of making 
out the grand list. He served as Register of 
Probate of Windsor for five years. He repre- 
sented the Town of Reading in the Legislature 
in 1872 and 1874, serving in both sessions on 
the Committee on Education of which he was 
Chairman during his last term. I le was elected 
to the Senate in 1876, and he was a member of 
both the Educational and Judiciary Committees. 



pliir ; the clerk of the Congregational Society 
of Windsor, and Superintendent of the Sunday 
School. He was an Alternate and acted as 
Delegate to the Republican National Conven- 
tion at Chicago in 1888 ; and he was a member 
of the Triennial Council of the Congregational 
Churrhes at Worcester in 1889, and in Minne- 
apolis in 1S92. 

In April, 1862, he was united in marriage 
with Delia I. Rolles, at Turner, Illinois, and 
their union was blessed with four children, two 
of whom are now living. 

Mr. Davis' work as a lawyer is shown by ref- 
erence to the Vermont Reports, from volume 
thirty-six to volume seventy-one inclusive ; in 
addition to that he has had an extensive prac- 
tice in the Federal Courts and in the Courts of 
New Hampshire. In 1808 Mr. Davis was one 
of the editors of the History of the First 
Congregational Church of Windsor. 

On the enactment of the United States Bank 
ruptcy Uw July 1. 1898. Judge Wheeler of the 
Vermont District appointed Mr. Davis as ref- 
eree in bankruptcy for the County of Windsor, 
and he has discharged the duties of that office 
faithfully and impartially in the seventy-nine 
cases that have been referred to him. 
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Delilah * Hopkins * Encounters * Cupid. 

FOURTH STORY IN THE GRANITE STATE FOLKS SERIES, 
Written for the Journal by Fred Ferdinand Moore. 



"Well I do </<?clare! How do you do Mis' Wimple? 
Come right in, I knew it wuz you when you rapped." 

Mrs. Wimple, laden with bundles and covered with snow, 
went in. 

"Sit right down here by the stove and take off your shawl. 
Dreadful weather ain't it. Be'n down to the store?" 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Wimple, "I thought I'd get a ride 
with Eben but he had to wait at the blacksmith shop to get 
the bay pair shod. I thought I'd come in for a minute and 
see how you was." 

" That's right. Miss Primley ain't be'n gone long. Had 
an awful time tryin' to fit her. She ain't got no figger but I 
s'pose she ain't to blame for that. Wouldn't you like some tea ?" 

" Yes Delilah, I will have some. You're always busy at 
home. 1 should think you'd get tired of cutting and sewing 
all the time." 

" An old maid like me has to do somethin', heh, heh, heh! " 

" Why in the world don't you pick up and get a fellow ? " 

" Now there ! I wuz just thinkin' of htm when you come, 
an' I've be'n wantin' to tell you all about that, for some time. 
They've had all sorts of stories goin" around," said Delilah, 
taking out the teacups, " And you'll find out after you've 
lived in Edgeville as long as I have, that the people here have 
got bad tongues. There's Mis' Mason; she's one of the worst 
back-biters in this town. 'Lias won't trust her for nothin' an' 
their place is all mor 'gaged up. I like to talk, but thank 
heaving I ain't no back-biter. Now you just draw up to the 
table here. Mis' Wimple, an' I'll tell you all about Reuben 
Bixler an' me." 

"No, never mind, Delilah; it's none of my business and I 
only spoke in fun." 

" Well now Mis* Wimple, I will tell you all about it. 'cause 
if I don't they'll stuff you with a lot of lies. Have some sugar- 
I've had more'n one feller if I am an old maid, heh, heh, heh!" 

" These cups are very pretty; get 'em of 'Lias?" 

" No, that's the strangest part of it. Reuben give me them 
cups, an* they are pretty. 

" The first time I ever saw him he wuz up to the school- 
house to a play or a chay-radc. I noticed he kept lookin' at 
me, and all of a sudden he come over an' went by my desk an' 
dropped a paper in my lap. He went right along an* nobody 
wuz lookin' so I opened it. It said, ' I am slave to thy charms,' 
heh, heh ! Well Mis' Wimple, 1 wanted to laugh out loud but 
•I held in till after the play wuz over, an' then the minister 
introduced me to him as, ' Reuben Bixler, the new school- 
teacher.' 

" He went with me pretty reg'lar. All the girls wuz jealous 
as sin an' started a story that somebody told him I had money 
in the bank." 

"Is that Miss Primley's new dress on the chair?" asked 
Mrs. Wimple. 

" Yes. Everything went along lovely till he got to writin' 
poetry. He let his hair grow long like that writin' feller that 



wuz here this summer an' played goff all the time. He wuz 
crazier 'n a bed-bug one while; they didn't play goff then but 
if they did he'd a played it too. He wouldn't keep himsell 
clean 'tall; said a poet hadn't oughter wash his face by right 
You couldn't hire him to lick one of the scholars, 'cause he 
said he couldn't tell whether there wuz a future Prisident or a 
famous man growin' up in his school an' he didn't want 'em to 
have a grudge agin him when they wuz famous. He tried to 
change his name to 'Sir Hagar Hartcote.' Said Bixler didn't 
sound poetical. 

" He writ a long pome on the back ot six or seven rolls of 
wall paper an' said he guessed 'twas goin' to be as long as 
' Parodys Lost.' I didn't know who that wuz, but I told him 
he would lose his mind an' his repertation as a school-teacher 
if he kept on. Why it wuz somethin' ridie'lous Mis' Wimple. 
He had a lot of foolish stuff in it 'bout somebody who had arms 
like Venus an' a voice like Zepper, whoever she wuz, an' great 
monsters with hundreds of legs an' they wuz spittin' hot cin- 
ders all the time an' their eyes wuz pregnant with the fires of 
Haydees, heh heh heh ! 

" I couldn't remember half of it if I tried. 

"I never'll fergit the day he walked out with me. We wuz 
down in Kimball's medder. I asked him when he wuz goin" 
to ask me to merry him. I didn't ask him right out to merry 
me, mind you, 'cause I wouldn't do such a thing, but I asked 
him when he wuz goin' to ask me. 

" He waved his hand like a train conductor, an' said: ' My 
dear Delilah, I am wedded to my art.' Well I got scairt 
right off; I thought he was rnsane sure, but I got my breath 
an' said kinder offish like, ' I should think you'd want to wed 
somethin' a little more substantial; somebody who would bresh 
your clo'es and keep your pants buttons on, an' make you 
comb your head on Sundays anyway.' 

" Says he, swinging his hand again, 'If I should wed I'd 
have no time for art, and I owe it to the world, I owe it to the 
world,' says he, ' to cultivate my genius.' 

"Well, say I, ' If cultivatin' your genius means writin' pomes 
full o' swearin' an' makin' folks have night marcs with your 
hundred legged monsters, cultivatin' a poesy bed an' mowin' 
medder hay looks better to me.' 

"That made him mad, an' he said, kinder down hearted 
like, ' It's in Greek history anyway.' 

"An' says I, seein' I wuz bringin' him around, ' It's all I 
want to do to keep track of these American United States 
without worryin' about Eyetalians,' heh heh heh ! — 

" 'Greeks ain't Eyetalians,' says he. 

<< <Well ' says I, ' They sell bananas an' wear bon 'rings in 
their ears an' keep butcher knives sharpened on both sides in 
their boots.' 

" That made him madder an' he swung MA his hands an' 
tore his hair. After his fit cooled down, he says, ' What you 
know about Art won't never give you headaches.' 

"We parted." said Delilah, wiping her eyes. 
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" He jumped the stun wall an 1 went toward Skunk Holler 
Crik; I come home in tears by the cross-roads." 

" Did you ever see him again ? '' inquired Mrs. Wimple. 

'* No, but I writ to him," said Delilah, crushing back a sob. 
" He went up to the Junction an' got into bad company; went 
to smokin' cigars an" some said he drinked. 

" He wuz awfully sot in his ways; would wear cotton socks 
winter an' summer. I knit him nine [>air of woolen ones but 
he said the rats ct "em. He ct with a fork an' had to have a 
cup of water on the table to keep wettin' his hands. Think ol 
that .' He wuz dreadful sot in his ways, yes he wuz." 

" Is he up there now ? " said Mrs. Wimple, biting her lip. 

" No. He stepped on a cigar box an' run a nail into his 
foot I writ him to And the nail and put it in his left hand 
bureau drawer an' cut a soap advertisement out of a paper and 
every night before he went to bed to throw the advertisement 
over his right shoulder an' say three times, ' rickty rackty ro 
rum. ' A gipsy woman told me that would cure any disease. 
She looked into my hand for a quarter with thirteen stars on 
it, an' told me I could be merried if I wanted to, 'cause I wuz 
goin' to have three offers, heh hch heh ! 

" I believe her Mis' Wimple 'cause she had great ridges an' 
furrers in her hands from raslin' with witches. She smoked a 
clay pipe, I see her with my own opticals, an' said they wuz 
genu-wine Roman gipsies, but I don't believe the waggin they 
had ever brought them from Rome, 'cause I know it's a long 
ways Irom Rome to Edgcville. 

" I told her I thought a quarter wuz cheap for what a lot 
she told me an' she said she would tell me a lot more for another 
quarter, but I didn't have the change so 1 swapped her two 
seven-pound ilatirons an' a chiney aig. I sec the men anchorin' 
the hosses with the flatirons." 

" Did Reuben do as you told him ? " 

"No," said Delilah, bursting into tears again, "He got 
blood pizinin' an' died 'cause he didn't say 'rickty rackty ro 
rum ' as I writ to him. Well, it's too bad you must go. Come 
in again." 

Mrs. Wimple took her bundles and left Delilah to her tears. 

Earning a Quarter for tbe Church. 

BY M. PERRY EASTMAN, BARNARD, VT. 

In some way or other we're requested to earn 

A quarter, church expenses to defray; 

Now women earn enough right along 

But with all respect to men, we're minus the pay. * 

This money must be obtained in some way unique, 

Something out of the ordinary, one may say. 

So as usual with troubles to my "gude man" I go, 

And promptly he remarks "I'll tell you a way." 

What a reliel ! but not a word did I speak. 
For fear of being broken the spell 
So he proceeds to unfold his plan. 
If selfish or not, I'll leave you to tell, 
"Now my dear," said he. in his soft soapy way, 
Which men all use when there's an ax to grind, 
" If for ten days you'll be all the time good, 
I'll give you a quarter, do you mind ?" 



Well woman like I jumped at the chance 

A little thought would have told he'd get his worth, 

Rut ex|ierience only some lessons must teach. 

And I was bound by a right strong girth. 

So from that day, my troubles began ; 

At dinner he broke a pitcher of cut glass, 

And while inside I was deathly sick, 

I just looked smiling and let it pass. 

And later when he went to feed the pig. 
He slopped the milk 'pon my clean floor; 
I quickly ran to get the mop. 
And smiled as he went through the door. 
He knows I dislike above all things. 
When lighting the fire the stove to litter, 
But he took a holiday on being neat. 
While I looked sweet and felt bitter. 

The wood box empty, the water tank not filled, 

For I was earning two dimes and a half. 

Do as he might, he knew I'd concede. 

And for ten days in his sleeve he might laugh. 

The days passed on as time will go, 

Till three were lett and I began to hope 

I'd live through the probation sure: 

But lack a day still closer drew the rope. 

Now the best of men need occasional caution 
But just now I couldn't hint it, and alas ! 
Well of all bad things he yet had done, 
The worst of all would come to pass, 
He was standing before my dressing case, 
The one in our room, the mirror plate glass, 
When divesting himself of his shirt that night. 
It came kinder sudden like, and he made a pass 

At that mirror. I heard the crash; 

I ran to the door to behold my loss, 

But only said " Accidents will happen, 

Did it cut your hand, dear?" and wasn't cross; 

But my advice to any sister friend. 

Go out scrubbing, a quarter to earn, 

Sweep snow, do any thing menial I trow, 

But don't try smiling, for you will leam, 

That men, fair in most things arc not at times, 
When they know the women are making rhymes. 
One thing sure, I'm not caught napping again, 
For I have smiled, Alas '. too many times. 
Next time I'll give the church a " V," 
For just you see the fearful loss, 
Cut glass, china, plate mirror and all. 
By looking sweet and never getting cross. 

That there arc not as many illustrations as usual in this 
number is due to the nature of some of the contributions. 
It is generally only in the descriptive articles that we are 
enabled to present photographic illustrations. There is much 
excellent reading in this number. The Deerslayer story by 
Rev. Homer White is one of the best we have had. Mr. 
White's stories arc in demand by the Youth's Companion and 
other periodicals. Any lack of illustration in this number will 
be made up in the February issue, partly described elsewhere 
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THE FEBRUARY JOURNAL. 

The February Journal will contain an 
intensely interesting story, " The Baker 
Boys' Hedgehog Scrape," a story of olden 
time, showing that fun-making just would 
exist in Vermont boys of too years ago, 
even under the stern customs of that time. 
How the boys' joke broke up the meeting 
at the school-house and nearly brought 
upon them the " penalty o' taw," and how 
they were vindicated in an unexpected 
speech by Sarah Taggart, the country 
tailoress, implicating Deacon Foggett, their 
chief accuser, of similar performances in 
his own youth, is fascinatingly described by 
the author, Mrs. Jessie C. Tinkham, of 
Rochester, Vt. 



The completion of the Bethel- Rochester 
railroad furnishes a subject for a descriptive 
article by Mr. J. Wesley Miller of Bethel, 
Vt. The difficulties of the undertaking 
and how they were surmounted are depic- 
ted in the article, which to many will be the 
most interesting yet published. A number 
of specially fine illustrations from photo- 
graphs by J. H. Edson and others, show 
the steam shovel at work, the camp of the 
300 Italian laborers in Stockbridge, the 
improved dumping car, looking more like 
an armored fort on wheels, White River 
scenery, showing views not surpassed in 
California or anywhere else, the difficul- 
ties of grading, with men and teams at 
work, bridge and trestle construction, the 
departure of the first train over the road, 
showing the crowd at the Rochester train- 
shed, and other views which will help to 
make this article the finest of its kind ever 
presented in Northern New England. 

A Maine Hunting Trip by Mr. E. A. 
Norwood of Bellows Falls will describe the 
joys and discomforts of a week in the wil- 
derness around Joe Mary lake, canoeing 
in waters swift or still, how the sailor cook 
brought down a deer propped in life-like 
position for the occasion, amid shouts of 
laughter from the camp, how the hunters' 
party got a number of deer, narrowly es- 
caped being frozen and how they made a 
perilous passage of Pemadumcook lake in 
a fierce blow, with an overloaded canoe. 
Truly a sportsman's story. Illustrated. 

A Day in a College Girl's Life will be 
the tide of an interesting article by Miss 
Mary Milton Woodman of Windsor, one 
of the Journal's new contributors. 

Raising Oxen in Barnard will show the 
training given the bovincs in a portion of 
that famous hill-town. The story is written 
by Mrs. Martha A. Eastman, which is a 
guaranty that it will not be lacking in inter- 
est. The illustration of Oxen doing a cir- 
cus feat in the farm yard will be a little out 
of the ordinary. 

A sketch of the life of the late Hiram 
Hitchcock, one of the owners of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel in New York, and founder 
of the Mary Hitchcock Memorial Hospital 
at Hanover, N. H., will also be given in 
the February number. It will be replete 
with photographic illustrations specially 
taken for the Journal by artist Langill, 
of Hanover. It will be a beautiful memorial. 

A number of other special articles will 
appear in the February issue. Among 
them a photograph and sketch of John 
Marshall Shaw, ol Bethel, Vt., who has 



passed his 99th birthday, also a fine pic- 
ture and article of Springfield's promi- 
nent resident, the late Hon. Adna Brown. 



Old Tim England Kitchen fruits. 



By J. ELIZABETH SHELDON, 
Windsor, Vt. 

The fire place is blazing high, 
The kitchen chairs are standing by. 
The old gray cat is purring nigh 

In coziness. 
The tall clock in the corner ticks. 
The kettle on the crane can hiss. 
The shovel and tongs together hitch; 

All bespeaks bliss. 

The candlesticks are bright with care. 
And flatirons made smooth by wear. 
The shot gun is suspended where 

No harm can come. 
The brick oven speaks of pumpkin pies 
And all good things to eat implied 
That from the farm is brought inside 

The farmer's home. 

The housewife in clean home-spun gown, 
Now gets the spinning wheel around. 
The rolls of wool kept warm abound. 

She holds a link. 
Then stepping back upon her heel, 
With graceful stroke she starts the wheel 
And soon a thread of yarn reveals 

Without a kink. 

The winter's work Is done away 
The candles she dipped yesterday 
And thinking as she spins that day 

With right good will 
Of friends who live some miles away. 
How nice to come now in a sleigh; 



Drive o'er the hill. 

With early superstitions blest 

When roosters crowed upon the steps, 

She told her friends she'd been impressed 

Some one would come; 
When jest and mirth together vied 
And gossip too crept in edgewise, 
They started on the stroke of five 

To hasten home. 



Three cheers for old New England 
And may our lips be 
When we within its | 

For right good cheer. 
And though we roam the wide world o'er 
We'll never find such comfort stored 
In panlry, cellar, barns galore, 

As harbor here. 

The land where patriots fought and bled 
To potentates were never wed, 
For equal rights with slavery dead. 

They took a stand. 
Let every son and daughter — you 
As yeoman, valiant, noble, true 
Strive that such laws be carried through 

To ble<* this land. 
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Cookery. 



Bllt. Take one pint of raised bread 
sponge, one cup sweet cream, piece of but- 
ter, one cup sugar, one cup raisins or cur- 
rants, a little spice. Raise light and then 
cut out 

Mrs. E. G. Blanchard. Norwich. 



Our Specialty 

Hot Air Heating 

Richmond, Thatcher 



r.ryk* 
Jill imai H CM Qoeii 

sine »*t am«i Dttnu • • 

ii 



the Agency for a New Var- 



nish called 



DETRO-LAC. 



It ii the r.-.-t VirnUh I ever i»cd for fini»hin,r F..rnityrr 
and inUrior woodwork, a* Ii wilt dry in ten hours ; will or* 
crack; m tint afleettni hy hm 01 cold water or llfpofti It 
ii guaranteed to do all this and more. Ii it ilise* nnt 
give better laUtfactioa than anything ymi have ever u*ed 
before it won't coit you a Denny. That i* fair, isn't it? 
Call and eiamlne the eife<t on different woodi. 

C. H. DORHAN, 
■Painter, 

WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 
Under Filrpetrick'a I 



STAMMERING 



CURED. 



1 



I have successfully 
Treated Life-Long: 
Sufferers between 
the Ages of 

Seven and Forty-Seven Years. 

A Vermont Institution backed by 



"I never paid an account with 
greater willingness. * * * You are 
permitted to refer to me." 

Ex-Gov. U. A. WOOMWRV, 
Vt. 



Hew Rook, "Can 



be Cured? ■ 



i: 



sent free. 

JOHN L. STANYAIN, 

A Sever* Stammerer JJ Vean. 

"The Stanyan School," 

> Hontpelier. Vt. 

Telephone 161-2. 



PUti £rtt One egg, one cup sugar, 
one-half cup cream, one-half cup milk, 
ups flour, one teaspoon cream tartar, 
one- half teaspoon soda, flavor to taste. 

Mrs. LuCta Harrington. 

0V«m COCKcd tt'ilh RKt One-half pint 
rice and one pint of oyster liquor cooked 
together ; when done, add one-half cup of 
butter ; when cool, add two eggs, well 
beaten ; put rice in dish one and one-half 
inches deep : make holes with a spoon, 
large enough to hold three oysters : season 
and cover with one-half cup of butter and 
one half cup fine cracker dust ; put in oven 
and brown quickly. 

Dark i'dke. One cup sour cream, one 
cup sugar, one cup seeded raisins chopped, 
two large cups (lour, salt, two eggs, three 
great spoons molasses, one teaspoon soda, 
one teaspoon all kind spices, three great 
spoons wine improves it. Bake slow. 

Mrs. Zerah Clarke, Hartford. 

€0ff« £d KM. One quart flour, two 
teaspoons cream tartar, one tea-spoon soda, 
one scant cup sugar, one scant cup lard 
and butter mixed, salt, milk enough to, 
make a stiff dough. Knead well, roll thin, 
and spread with sugar and cassia, roll up 
like jelly cake and cut in slices. Bake in 
a moderate oven. 

Mrs. Jackson, Norwich. 

rtlJplC $Ng4r Prt One large cup of 
maple sugar broken into small pieces, one 
half cup of butter. Beat one-half cup of 
sweet cream and one egg lightly. Bake 



of every description. 

OUT or TOWN onoiaa av Mail 

•ollcited und promptly .ttended to. It doeeaH mat. 
Mr taw l*Tt« Of •ro.ll the cootract ia.we r»n attend 

BILLINGS & SHEDD, 



* 
* 



J Maim Strict. White Mivta JuacTioa Vt. J 

JUNCTION LIVERY, 

£t£r Boarding, 
feed, 
and Sale 
Stable, 

E. H. OAKES, Proprietor. 

South Main St, White River Junction, Vt 

TELEPHONE CONNECTION. 




l Rational 
I Bank « 

i j» j* j* 



(UMte Rfcer 
lunctlcn, 
Ucracal. 



White of an egg in a 
tumbler, an equal quantity of cold water ; 
put egg in a bowl and beat, add water, 
vanilla and stir in sufficient conlectioners 
sugar to make a stift paste. Form into 
balls, put walnuts on top. 

This is formula for all French candies. 



Authorized Capital, $200,000. 
Paid In, $100,000. 

j* j* * 

Receives Accounts of Corpora- 
tions, Merchants, Individuals. 

J* j* J* 

Uh Deposit Boxes for ReasoaaMe 
Renal. 

* * j> 

Call and Inspect Our Facilities 
for Doing Yock Business. 



j* j* j» 



ORO. W. SMITH, 



J. 1.. BACON. « 
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Sylvester flmes Parker. 



Sylvester Ames Parker, the subject of this sketch, was born 
in Lempster, N. H., June ioth. 1854. He came of good 
stock, and was always justly proud of his relationship to Rev. 
A. A. Miner, the great preacher, educator, reformer and phil- 
anthropist. His good mother, the sister of Dr. Miner, is still 
living in Lempster, N. H., having attained her 90th year. 

In his boyhood and young manhood he eagerly utilized such 
opportunities of education as were open to him. After the 
usual common school training at home, he received his aca- 
demic training at the Lempster Academy, Union Academy, 
Washington, N. H., Hopkinton, N. H. Academy and the 
Green Mt. Liberal Institute, South Woodstock. Vt He 
graduated from this Institute in 1855. He was a student 
for a short time at Taft's College. 

May 10, 1856, he was married to Nancy M. Green, of Bar- 
nard, Vt. With his wile he went to Warren Co., Ga., and 
took charge of Oak Grove Academy during 1857 and 1858. 

This was a most interesting chapter in his life. He often 
spoke to his friends in later years, of his southern experiences, 
and I doubt not that many who will read these words have 
heard his interesting lecture, spoken with the emphasis of per- 
sonal knowledge, "Plantation Life in Georgia." From Ga. 
he went to North Carolina, where his wife died Aug. 8, 1858. 
After this great loss he returned to the north. 

He was born and reared in the religion of the " larger hope " 
and let it be said that to the hour of his death his character and 
work constituted a most practical, manly and inspiring exem- 
plification of it. Choosing the ministry of the Universalist 
Church for his real life work, he was ordained at Stowe, Vt. , 
August 25, 1859. Here he labored for three years, and here 
the fruits of his labor abide unto this day. July 8, »86o, he 
was married to Mary A. Hunton, of Hyde Park, Vt., sister 
of the Hon. A. P. Hunton of Bethel. Mrs. Parker, the loving, 
faithful wife and helpmeet of more than forty years, survives 
him. He removed to Bethel, Vt., as pastor of the Universa- 
list Church, May 1, 1862, and remaintd continuously in the 
pastoral office until May 1, 1878. 

He made Bethel his home until his death. All who have 
visited the "Parker House," as he was fond of calling his 
home, know that it was truly an ideal home — the home of 
religion, love, culture, hearty hospitality and the simple vir- 
tues which more than anything else in the world, serve to dig- 
nify and consecrate this human life of ours. He was at least 
once, after the close of his regular pastorate, acting pastor of 
the church, and always he was its loyal, devoted friend and 
helper. He now became the pastor of many pastorless 
churches of the faith " scattered abroad," and of unchurched 
Universalists, near and far. For a long period he was the 
business-like, tireless Secretary of the Universalist Convention 
of Vermont and Province of Quebec. 

His friends, in the spirit of loving banter, often called him 
"Bishop Parker," though real bishops are unknown in the 
polity of his church, and the great editor, Dr. G. H. Emerson, 



used to speak of him as "the epitome of Vermont Universa- 
lism. ' ' For years he was a trustee of Goddard Seminary, Barrc. 

He was a devoted Mason and his services were in great 
request upon public Masonic occasions. He was called to 
minister in many homes, not because he was a Universalist, but 
because he was loved and trusted as a man and a Christian. 

Probably no minister in Vermont has spoken words of 
Christian comfort to more people in their hours of sorrow. 
It seems divinely fitting that he himself should be called "to 
explore death's mystery ' ' when performing this sacred office in 
the home of a life-long friend. He fell unconscious while 
speaking at the funeral of the wife of the venerable Rev. G.W. 
Bailey of Springfield, Vt., Thursday, Jan. 3, 1901. He passed 
on to the life of the spirit Saturday morning, Jan. 5. A simple 
funeral service was held at his home in Bethel, Monday, Jan. 7, 
conducted by his friend of many years, Rev. J. F. Simmons, 
of Woodstock, and his esteemed pastor, Rev. E. A. Read of 
Bethel. Besides his wife and mother, he is survived by a sister 
— Mrs. Maria A. Thompson of Lempster, N. H., and two 
brothers — Alonzo Parker of Boston, Mass., and Andrew 
Parker of Lempster, N. H. 

His name is a household word in hundreds of homes from one 
end to the other of the old Green Mountain State which, though 
a son of New Hampshire, he loved with all his heart and soul. 

He was a minister of religion; but there was no cant, nothing 
of the ministerial pose and mannerism about him. He would 
be a man first, true and efficient in all the relations of life, a 
good citizen, earnest to see his "father's business" in all the 
work his hands found to do. Being that, it was safe for him 
to let his ministerial character take care of itself. He went far 
toward realizing my ideal of what a Christian minister ought 
to be. He was scholarly and well abreast the world's best 
thought and striving in many fields. He was hospitable to 
truth from any and every quarter and firm in his anchorage to 
God's Word, wherever he found it. He hated hypocrisy, 
yet was charitable in judging even hyjiocrites. He spoke evil 
of no man even when himself spoken against. He walked 
ever as in his Master's eye and was ever devout, cheerful, 
sunny, unpretending, sympathetic, hearty, sane, in touch with 
all classes and conditions of men. He always carried a good 
heart of hope around with him. He had the courage of his 
convictions, in all companies, and never lowered his flag. 
He loved life and (bund it worth living; yet feared not death, 
looking upon it as simply the going on of life to diviner 
issues. He worked on to the last and had a noble right to feel 
that he had made a good use of his life ai>d the powers God 
had given him. Vermont is a better state because he has 
lived and worked in it for more than forty years. It is a 
richer State for the debt it owes him. Let those who would 
honor his memory in the best way devote themselves to their 
own duties in the spirit which dominated his whole life. He 
did what he could with such powers and opportunities as he 
had. He was not a great man doing great things in the great 
places of the world. He was content to be faithful, to do his 
duty, in his own modest sphere. And let it be remembered 
that our country, for the solution of its problems, needs not so 
much more great men as more common men in the simple, 
everyday walks of life, of the right stamp. 

It will be a long time before the people of Vermont have a 
better example of Christian manhood and citizenship set before 
them than the example set by Sylvester Ames Parker of Bethel. 
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BlRD5tYC VIEW OP THE 

i :;..|'\l>s HALF A MILt WIDE 

COPVIVOWT 



PAN-AM EU If \N EXPOSITION bupfauj^ay i.to novi, isot 

LONfi- - 3SO ACHES 



MILE AND A QUART h II 

1' lftt PAN-Air&iCAtl (»Pfl&i1 



Utraoitt at the Pan-flravrlcan exposition. 

At a meeting of representative men from dif 
li-rent parts oflhe Slate, at Mi>ntp«lier recently 
it was decided that Vermont should be properly 
represented at the fan- American Exposition 
at FltiHalo the coming summer. All the New 
England states arc to combine in the expense 
of erecting a large building at tin- Exposition, 
which will cost about f 15,000. This building 
will be used as headquarters for New Engend- 
ers at the exposition, and will contain a large 
room for each of the states, where Us attrac- 
tions can be set forth for the enlightenment of 
the millions of visitors 

It is proposed to raise by sul>scription #5.000 
f- >r Vermont's representational the Exposition, 
f ,1.000 to go toward the expense of the building 
and fi.oov to be used in providing an exhibit 
shouing the attractions of Vermont ns R sum- 
mer resort, and in providing for an exhibit of 
articles of historical interest. 

It is expected that the amount needed will be 



raised without much difficulty. An organiza- 
tion was formed at the meeting, to make ar- 
rangement with the other states occupying the 
building, and to raise the amount needed, and 
attend to all details 

Nearly .ill of the six New England states have 
made preliminary appropriations for the build- 
ing, and it was expected the Vermont legisla- 
ture, in recent session, would do the s.ime, but 
cither through haste or economy the plan was 
"turned down." State pride, however, by vol- 
untary private subscription, should see that 
Vermont is pro|>erly represented. 

1IIH nkw RMOLAMO tVILIXNO, 

I'lans for the New England Building at the 
I'an-American Exposition at Buffalo are practi- 
cally complete. All that remains now tn assure 
success is 10 make the final appropriations 

At first glance the building reminds one of a 
fine old colonial mansion Its broad piffTIH 
and terraces arc typical of a New England 
home of the Revolutionary period. It is plain, 



yet rich in design, and 
should it be erected would 
lie a credit to the oldest 
states in the Union, The 
building is to cost, com- 
plete, $15,000, It is 104 feet 
long by 51 wide, and is to 
be made ot staff and wood, 
painted to represent red 
brick with white marble 
trimmings. The shields of 
the six New England States 
arc to be placed in colors 
on the front, and there is 
to be a staff for each state 
Hag. On the ground floor, 
as one enters the building, 
is a large reception hall, 
nearly 47 feet square, sup- 
ported by four columns, 
and at the rear are colonial 
staircases leading in two 
directions frcm the first 
landing. On the right of 
the reception halt will be 
the bureau of information, 
the coat-room and custo- 
dian's quarters. On the 
left Mill be lounging and 
writing rooms, from » hu h 
a beautiful view of the en- 
tire exhibition will be pos- 
sible. In both these rooms 
large colonial fireplaces 
will Ik- arranged and the 
furnishings will all l>e in 
accordance with the colon- 
ial idea. The toilet room 
will be in the rear. The 
arrangement on this floor 
1 1 Mmpte. thoroughly con- 
venient and withal decid- 
edly in keeping with what 
the building will be used 
for L'p stairs there have been arranged six large 
rooms. Each New England slate will be 
allotted one, and it will be used for a rendez- 
vous lor people from thai particular state. 

Tliis house has been assigned a place in the 
exhibition grounds on the foreign and state 
building reservation. It will be located on a 
street, or path, connecting directly with the 
grand court, and will be in almost as central a 
position as the New York building. It will 
be on the lake and in the midst of over 10,000 
transplanted shrubs and trees, which has 
transformed the reservation into a veritable 
park. 

Any subscriber to the fund will become .1 
mem Off of the Association. Subscripts n 
Mpefl are being distributed by county mem 
bersofthe Executive Committee. State Tn-. is 
urer John L Bacon, of White River junction, 
who eras chosen to receive subscriptions from 
Windsor County, states that ftoo has already 
been received by him for the fund. Erom &)ou 
to fjoo from each rounlv will be sufficient 



UllKtt in White Kivcr Junction 

Visit the Gates Block 

DINING ROOM 

Por a superior Breakfast, Dinner, Sup- 
per, or an Oyster Stew, at very 
reasonable prices. 

mtili by the day or week. Open Sundays. 
MRS. EDITH TALBERT. 

Next Door to BogW Bron 



If you want (Ik nicest Work 

on Collars, Cutis. Shirts, and general laundry, 
leave your bundle Hi 

Wheeler Bros.' Clothing Store, 

White River Junction, for the 



CONCORD STEAM LAUNDRY. ? - 



They send us a large basket ever) Wcdiies h) 
noon. 

JOHN H. TOOF & CO., Proprietors. 

61 North riaJn 5trt*t. CONCORD. 



^s- ♦-♦^i#!e ^ ♦^rS^ ^^a^ ^ja^a) a>ia>a^a>^a>^^^ 

FOR SALE! 
M Dutton House. I 

Not Wnt of Church 4. 

IN HARTFORD VILLAGE, 
* To clone uy Estate of Dr. C M Terrill • 
$ t 
J A Good Investment as a Home or 



for Renting Purposes. 

EASY TERMS. $ 

I D. A. PINGREE, Admr. f 

* J.nuafy 13. 1901. I 
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Price, | 0 Cents 



j^Q Cents a Year. 




PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY CHAS. R. CUMMINGS, WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 
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THE MARY HITCHCOCK MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 

HANOVER, N. H. 

ERECTED BY THE MUNIFICENCE OF THE LATE HIRAM HITCHCOCK. 

• PERFECT OF ITS KIND. NO EXPENSE WAS SPARED IN ITS ERECTION TO WAKE IT COMPLETE AND WHEN FINISHED 

IT HAD NO SUPERIOR IF IT HAD AN EQUAL IN THE WORLD." 

MID-WINTER 1901 NUMBER 
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H. L. Nott, I 
Iron and Brass Ulorks. | 

One Steam Saw Mill, complete, consisting * 
of a « H. I*. Erie Engine, a good Laute X 
Saw Mill with sa in. I toe Saw, an edVer • 

and cutting ot) saw $1,100 jf 

70 H. P. Horizontal Tubular Boiler, 200 * 
6 H. P. Portable Engine, . . . .125 
35 H. P. Horizontal Tubular Boiler, 1 35 

8 H. P. Excelsior Boiler 60 

Single Drum Hoisting Engine, 200 
is ft. steam Launch, ...... 250 

Well flacblne and Tools, . . J00 
Steam Pump, gjj * iX * 7. . . 45 

No. 2 Rotary Pump, 10 

No. 2 Garfield Injector, b 

No. 3 Hydraulic Ram, ... 1 
24 In. Burr Stone Feed Mill, ... 30 

Lane Shingle Mill 100 

100 1 j x 1 Cast Ts, at . . . 8c. each 
100 1} nipple, at 3C. each 

RADIATORS, 

is Tube Walworth Radiator, . >2.< 

12 Tube Walworth Radiator, . l.< 

40 sq. ft. Cast Iron Radiator, , . 4.< 

18 sq. ft. Cast Iron Radiator, . . 2.i 

WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 




jf/ivays our speciaiti/- 

"tbe 
fUNM 
Portraiis 
Gbat 
gai 
Be 

maae." 

We do not try 

to »ee how 
cheap, t»ut how 

GOOD 1: .r , 

cm be made. 

y<>if at / At j tit* — 

FINE PHOTOGRAPHS, 
FINE CRAYONS, 
FINE WATER COLORS, 
FINE SEPIAS, 

FINE VIEWS. 

• • « 

' ' 2t/Aat we say wo do wo do do. ' ' 

• « • 

WE KEEP A GOOD LINE OF .. .. 

Cmktm and flaaiear Supplies 

At all time*. Our experience may be ol tome use 
t» you. 

White River Junction, Vermont 




I STAMMERING 



CURED. 



I have successfully 
Treated Life-Long 
Sufferers between 
the Ages of 



1 



Seven and Forty- Seven Years. 

A Vermont Institution backed by 
Vermont Testimony. 

" 1 never paid an account with 
greater willingness. • • • You are 
permitted to refer lo me. ' ' 

Ex-Gov. U. A. Woodbi'RV. 
& Burlington, Vt. 

1 

2 Hew Book, "Can Stammering be Cured? 
sent free. 

JOHN L. STANYAN, 

jg A Sevan SUnrwrtr ii Van 

I "The Stanyan School," 

I "jaEUS, 11 > Hontpeller, Vt. 

- Telephone 1 61 -2. 

« « « » « •«.« « « . « « . « . « « «.«:«.: 



Fashionable Women f 

TM ferry up-ic-daic feature of Dry Ooodi, Suits. Jackets, # 
Skim. Waists, (indmklns. Underwear. Hosiery, Clows, i$> 
aid Ladles' Turnlshlnas «•••«.■■«• • 

in my store, which is one of the best stocked in (his part of the w 

State. I have the exclusive sale lor this vicinity of the famous iStj) 

"Queen Quality" Shoe for women, all styles #3 00; Oxlords, W 

$2.50. You may pay more money but you can't buy a b tier W 

shoe. 1 have the celebrated 44 Quaker ' ' Shoe for fi 50 ijjfe 

Don't forget that Standard Fashions arc the best and most 

up-to-date. Would like to quote you prices on some goods W 

but stuck is so large and varied that I c.in't, but send me fjfo 
your name and address and you will be put on my mailing list 

and receive Fashion Sheet cverv month. ^u/ 

Mall Orders promptly filled and given as close attention Wtf? 

as though you were right here. $K 

Drat line of Watches, docks, Jewelry, Sltoerware aad Taney w 
China at Right Prices. M 

MOW OOOD A PAIR OF EYF.S HAVE YOU? W 

You perhaps say your "eyes arc all right" — but are they as ^ 

good as they were three or even one year ago ? A few minutes <m» 

of vour time and an expert examination (given freel by M*. W 
G. \V. WILKIIM, my Refracting Optician will speedily deter- 

mine the cause and remedy for any defect of vision you may ^ 

have, and if you need medical treatment he will t<-ll you so If W 

you want any information just write to him for his advice WW 

which will lie gladly given. Out of town rases given special svfoi 

attention. w 

Watch, Clock. Jewelry end Optical Repairing Promptly attended to. W 

HENRY D. PIKE. 

■tmtmmsmmmst 



THESE COLD NIGHTS 

Remind one that there's no place like home. Most homes can 
be made continually attractive, at small expense, by the judicious 
selection of a few pieces of up-to-date Furniture from our large 
stock. 

We would especially call your attention to the following list of 
desirables, and ask you to compare our prices with those of any 
other house in this section. 



Upholstered Oak Rockers, 

io grrM vnricty ill Si, >.!•, *. I. 

Patent Swing Rocker*, 

very Dice good*, at $7, I, 

Hdlustable Cad Couches., 

The latent tiling out Wr can fur. 
ni*h Ihent with Kith end* adjustable, 
and with or without buck, aa mar 
be desired. Must be *rrn t . be 
»p|>n-v IMlrd. 

iron Beds. 

We haee ju*l receivexl a l;ir|f r mf». 
aijgninrnl i>f new patient* nail ahuKiid 
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I>ay and Nie;lu Calls promptly attended to. 
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Vermont Academy. 



HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF THE PROSPEROUS FIT- 
TING SCHOOL AT SAXTO.VS RIVER. AN APPROVED 
INSTITUTION FOR CHRISTIAN AND GENERAL EDUCA- 
TION. ENDOWMENT NEEDED. JOHN D. ROCKEFEL- 
LER GIVES A LARGE AMOUNT. #17.000 UNPLEDGED. 

The recent gift of Mr. 
Rockefeller to Vermont 
Academy has called the 
attention of the public to 
this thriving institution. 
It is located at Saxton's 
River, Vermont, one of the 
typical villages of the State 
about four miles from Bel- 
lows Falls, with which 
place it is connected by an 
electric railroad. 

The Academy has had 
an interesting history. It 
originated in a conviction 
touching Christian edu- 
cation, on the part of the 
Vermont Baptist State 
Convention ; its location 
was determined by the 
generosity and influence 
of Mr. Charles L Jones, 
o< Cambridge, Mass., who 
sought to bestow a perma- 
nent benefit upon his native 

village. In November, 1869 a committee was appointed by 
the Vermont Baptist State Convention to study into the matter 
of founding an institution of learning, and its vigorous work 
gained widespread favor for the new movement. In OctolK-r, 



1871, the committee made its final 
report and a Board of Trustees 
was chosen. On the roll of that 
first Board of Trustees appear the 
names of W. M. Pingry, T. H. 
Archibald, J. J. Estey, Charles 
llibbard, Levi. K, Fuller, Allanson 
Allen, W. N. Wilbur, Lawrence 
Barnes, H.C. Estes, L.J. Mattison. 
Ira D. Burwell, Monson A. Willcox 
and Edward Mills. 

Mr. C. L. Jones donated $20,000 
and others $30,000 for a school 
at Saxton's River, and offered the results of their work 
to the consideration of the Baptist Convention. The school 
was finally located at that place. Rev. W. M. Wilbur began 
in 1872, the work of financial agent and his efforts, his fidelity 
to the cause, and his large success earned for him the title of 
" Father of Vermont Academy." 

The real work of the school was begun in 1876 in a dwelling 
house in the village, and has continued to the present without 
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THE LIBRARY BUILDING. 

interruption. From that small beginning the school plant has 
developed to its present proportions, comprising a group of nine 
buildings, and altogether constituting one of the finest school 
plants in New England. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE ACADEMY PLANT. 



As one approaches the campus, a group of three commo- 
dious brick buildings is discovered. The one on the right is 
Jones Hall, the School home of the young ladies, who are in 
the efficient charge of Miss Flora E. Pope. Miss Pope is 
instructor in English and Pedagogy but gives the larger share 
of her time and attention to the girls entrusted to her care. 

The building in the center is Fuller Hall, a well appointed 
school house and the building on the left is Farnsworth Hall, 
the boys' dormitory. The dormitories accommodate the 
instructors and between fitty and sixty students each. 

Back of these three front buildings, as shown in the general 
view of the Academy plant, appear the library, a unique 
building of natural stone, and Proctor Hall, which contains the 
dining room and kitchens, together with a laundry and the 
apartments of the matron and helpers. 

Behind the campus stands the Pamelia A. Proctor Home, 
constructed and equipped for the care of the sick. 

On the edge of the campus are located a small cottage and 
Sturtevant House, the home ol the Principal. 

Vermont Academy stands for the Christian education of 
boys and girls. Its work includes college preparation and 
general education, and its courses of study have the approval 
of the leading educators of the country. The faculty consists 
of ten instructors, all masters in their departments. Military 
drill lor the boys and Physical Culture classes for the girls, 
both under competent supervision, are attractive features of 
the school. 

Edward Ellery, the present head of the school, has been 
connected with the institution at different periods and in vari- 
ous capacities since 1891. He was graduated from Colgate 
college in 1890, and received the degree of Doctor ot Philos- 
ophy from the University of Heidelberg, Germany in 1896. 
He is now completing his fourth year as Principal. 

Vermont Academy will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary 
next June. Prominent educators and religious workers, and 



the leading* state officials 
will be present to par- 
ticipate in the celebration. 
Such a school, with such 
a history anil such equip- 
ment must not be allowed 
to suffer curtailment in any 
way. An effort is being 
made to raise $ 75,000 and 
between $57,000 and 
$58,ooohavealready been 
pledged. An appeal is 
being made to all friends 
of C h r i s t i a n Education 
for aid in securing the re 
maining $ 17,000, neces- 
sary to claim Mr. Rocke- 
feller's additional $1 5,000. 
When this work is com- 
pleted, Vermont Academy 
will have an endowment 
of $90,000, and will be 
able to progress to a 
foremost position among 
secondary schools. 

Nothing can then hin- 
der its larger growth into an institution ol which Vermont 
may well be proud. 
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The B^ker Boys' Hedgehog Scrape. 



< urfmuiiTjai n«>i by the Althok. 



"There! I'll resk the line fence now, even old Foggett can't 
find any fault with this new bar-place, and there aint a hole a 
runt pig could crawl through in the whole fence, nuther," and 
Ben Baker vigorously sharpened the end of the last pole for 
the said bar-place. 

"The fence was always all right, anyway, if folks wasn't too 
shiftless about putting up the bar when they go through, but 
I'd like to see anything Deacon Foggett ever was suited with; 
he bosses half the Podunk hill people, and is always talking 
about the ' penalty of the law ' as though he invented all the 
law that ever was made." 

The last speaker was Asa, and the two boys were known all 
the country round as " the Baker twins." 

" Well, it's done and I'm hungry, let's be getting home," 
said Ben; putting on his coat, as he spoke, and beginning to 
gather up dinner bucket and axe. 

"Hold on a minute, there's just one thing more I want to 
sec to," said Asa, producing a large piece of birch-bark he had 
laid aside earlier in the day, and fishing out the stump of a pen- 
cil from his pocket. In a few minutes he carefully nailed it to 
one of the bar- posts and Ben began to read aloud, 

" Ye saints who dwell on Podunk hill 
Whom the Deacon holds in awe. 
Put up these poles, God bless your souls, 
On penalty a? law." 

With a shout of laughter Ben turned away. "Well. Ase, I 
should think you were running opposition to Jock, don't believe 
he could do any better than that." 

The boys paused a moment to look at the scene spread before 
them; the sun just dipping behind the Adirondacks which were 
plainly visible at this height among the Vermont hills. Where 
the line of mist was beginning to rise, the boys knew, lay Lake 
Champlain; below and to the south, they could catch glimpses 
of Quechee river and the spire of the old white church at Wood- 
stock was plainly visible, for the leaves were nearly all gone 
this late October day, and the Green Mountains, but lately so 
gorgeous with autumn coloring were beginning to take on the 
sober hues of approaching winter. The blue-jays screamed, 
and a chill in the air made their home-spun coats a comfort, 
for this was in the home-spun age, a hundred years ago. 

"Ijings! Ase, see that hedgehog." and Ben started to 
head off the animal, which was making for his hole in a ledge 
of rocks, just above. Asa was the livelier of the two boys, and 
started in quick pursuit, and, with his axe, soon despatched the 
beast. " Let's take him home and show him to Father, I never 
saw such a big one;" and some string was produced from the 
never failing pocket, the animal's feet tied together, and with 
their prickly burden swung on an axe handle, the boys again 
started down th'c hill. Stopping at the "cold spring" to get a 
drink, Asa exclaimed, " 'Talk of the Devil and you'll see his 
shadow,' — there's old Jock now, and what-ever is he loaded 
with this time?" 

Toiling slowly up the slope came a curious figure, a coon skin 
cap on his head, a bundle of strips from a black ash tree under 
one arm, a bag tied over one shoulder and under the opposite 
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arm, and tucked under one elbow was a large white gander which 
quacked indignantly at such an unaccustomed manner of travel 

"Jock BasketstufT," as he was called, was an odd character, 
who was often met, always with a bundle of splints for his bas- 
ket-making, which any farmer around was willing to give him, 
from his trees. A welcome awaited him at every fireside, for he 
was learned in all wood lore, and Mother Nature had given him 
many of her secrets. He had a curious faculty, too, of telling 
a story or turning a rhyme to fit any occasion. 

" Well boys, how be ye? I declare, ye've got bigger game 
than I have; biggest feller I ever seed,"— and Jock threw down 
the bundle of splints, shifted the burden over his shoulder, and 
keeping a careful hold on the gander, lay down upon the ground 
and drank a long draught from the spring. 

" Where have you been, Jock, and whose gander you ped- 
dling round ? " inquired Asa. 

' ' Well, ye see, my stock wuz runnin' low and your father 
kinder promised me a little tree down on the creek and so I 
come over this mornin' and worked part on't up, and Tim Lace 
had agreed to swap ganders with Deacon Foggett, and he said 
if I'd jest carry this feller over to the Deacon's, as I went along 
home, he'd give me a peck of beans fur doin' of the errand. 
So here's the basket-stuff and the gander' n the beans, and I 
must be goin' or I wont strike the Deacon's in time tur 
supper. ' ' 

" Give us a rhyme before you go, do," said Ben. Jock ad- 
justed his load and said, 

"Old Shack, swung his pack 
Over the hills to wander, 
With beans enough, and baskct-stuft 
And Deacon Foggctt's gander." 

Away he started up the hill, and the boys, laughing and whist - 
ling, resumed their way down and homeward. All at once Asa 
began to laugh and slap his thighs in a very ecstacy of glee. 

" What under the sun ails you now?" said Ben. 

" Why I was just thinking how that old minister, from Mt. 
Hunger way prays, down to the revival meetin's at the school- 
house." 

"Well, what's that got to do with you now ? " 

" Don't you remember how he always calls on the Holy 
Ghost to 'come right down amongst us,' and thumps the 
desk with his fist every time he says it ? Well, I just thought, 
what if this hedgehog should come down the chimney ana out 
through the fireplace just that minute. Oh ! ho ! ho ! 

" Oh ! I jings, Ase ! but it couldn't be did. they'd be some- 
body out before a fellow could get off the roof." 

' ' Yes, but couldn' t it be fixed with a string somehow ? Any- 
way, let's hide him till we have a chance to talk it over." 
And these mischievous but not thoroughly bad boys, having 
reached the barn, carried their prize into the granary, turned 
an empty barrel over him and went to the house. 

It was now quite dark, and the bright blaze from the fireplace 
flickered over the beams overhead, the table and chairs, the big 
loom in the corner and the fair hair of their sister, Mercy, as 
she knelt on the hearth lighting some tallow candles with a coal. 
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"Just in time, boys," said the mother, coming from the pantry 
with a huge pumpkin pic, which she placed on the table, where 
it kept company with a large red earthen pan of milk, a pile of 
bowls and spoons, a steaming dish of hasty pudding and gen- 
erous slices of home-made sage cheese. 

"Tell you, mother, we're awful hungry," cried the boys, as, 
after a wash at the trough outside, they sat down and proved, by 
example, how much a boy, who has worked on a hilltop all day 
with only a "cold snack" for dinner, can dispose of in the 
way of eatables. 

Suppcrovcr, the wood brought in, the stock fed, eight o'clock 
found them in their bed, under the eaves of the open chamber: 
the one "finished off" bedroom upstairs being reserved for 
Mercy. They whispered long and giggled much, but finally 
sleep overtook them. 

The religious element in the life of the people, of these days 
was a large one. Every little village had its Congregational 
" meeting-house," and. for a few years, a, then, new sect called 
" Methodists " had begun to hold meetings and erect churches 
in various places throughout Vermont. Barnard had but just 
begun to know of the new sect, and that fall a minister had 
begun to hold meetings every night in the schoolhouse in the 
" Baker district." The little building would be crowded, and 
often much excitement manifested under the fiery words of the 
circuit preacher, and some one would "get the power," as 
they called it, and laugh and shout in a sort of religious frenzy. 
The boys had attended several of these meetings, and, while 
not meaning to l>c irreverent, could not help noting some of 
the peculiarities of the old minister, and, without really stop- 
ping to consider the consequences, planned the stupendous 
piece of mischief which followed. 

"There's one thing, " said Ben, "Jock's seen the hog and 
he may tell." " Not he," said Asa, " he never would get any 
one in a scrape if he could help it." What they had not 
counted on, however, was the fact that Deacon Foggett had 
come up to inspect die new bar-place about the time they 
sighted the hedgehog, and had watched the capture from be- 
hind the very post which held Asa's attempt at a rhyme. 

How the feat was accomplished 1 know not, but when meet- 
ing opened, two nights later, a stout cord led from the chim- 
ney-top to a nail just outside the window, but the darkness hid 
all this. 

Ben and Asa arrived with a company of young people, sis 
ter Mercy among them. The rude benches were filled, and 
the boys seated themselves on the window, Asa carefully 
choosing the right one. The huge fireplace was filled with 
hard maple logs, and as the room became crowded some one 
called for more air. Asa willingly opened the window behind 
him, and absent mindedly continued whittling the little pine 
twig in his hand. 

The minister rose and gave out a familiar hymn, which was 
heartily sung. Just as he said, "Let us pray," the door 
opened and Sarah Taggart, the little tailoress, walked in chilled 
with her walk through the frosty air; she halted at the fireplace 
while the prayer went on, interspersed with amens from all 
over the room. As the minister grew more earnest he occa- 
sionally lifted his fist and smote the desk by which he knelt, 
and, as usual, he begged that " ' the Spirit of the Holy Ghost ' 
come right down amongst us." Just then Asa reached out 
his knife, cut the string, and down came the hedgehog, amid 
a cloud of soot and ashes, and striking on the burning logs, 



bounded out upon the floor. Sarah Taggart gave an unearth- 
ly scream, as did all the women who saw the object. The 
men rushed, first to the fireplace and then outside to catch the 
culprit before he should leave the roof. Asa and Ben gravely 
examined the animal, and even looked up the chimney as 
though they thought the guilty parties wtre concealed therein. 
The meeting broke up in confusion and the incident was the 
subject of late discussion and much indignation in every home 
in the neighborhood that night. 

The boys went out rather soberly. Some way the joke did 
not seem hall so funny going home, as when coming to the 
school house, and Asa exclaimed, as soon as they were safely 
upstairs, "I declare if I'd thought I'd feel so sneak in' mean 
I'd never done it;" but he could not help laughing, even then, 
at the way Sarah Taggart lifted her skirts and bounded to the 
top of the nearest desk. 

The boys felt still meaner two days later, for Deacon Foggett 
heard of it, and, recalling the chase he had witnessed, and with 
the memory of Asa's rhyme rankling in his mind, he hastened 
to acquaint Mr. Baker with his suspicions, and the boys were 
called to account before the home tribunal and the Deacon. 
Full confession followed, and the grief and mortification of father 
and mother was terrible for the boys to witness, while Mercy 
tearfully exclaimed, she should never want to show her face in 
that schoolhouse again. The father's ultimatum was, that 
nothing short of a public confession and humble apology would 
satisfy him: but, alter much pleading and a private appeal to 
mother, he modified it, in so far that the boys should confess 
to, and crave forgiveness of, the minister, and ask him to state 
their repentance before the congregation. 

The facts leaked out. as such things will, and there was a 
prevailing feeling that something was to be done about it at 
the Saturday night meeting. When the hour for services came, 
the little building could scarcely hold the audience which had 
gathered. The Pod link hill neighborhood, the Baker neigh- 
borhood, and even some from Mt. Hunger, were present, but 
none of the Baker family were to be seen. The people nudged 
each other, as the minister chose for the scripture lesson, the 
parable of the prodigal son, but nothing in the sermon could 
be said to have any bearing on the affair of the preceding 
Wednesday evening. The sermon ended, an ex|*ectant hush 
fell U|K>n the assembled people, as the white-haired old man 
came to the front of the platform and stated the facts as they 
stood, and told of the personal appeal for forgiveness he had 
received from the boys. 

'• Now," said he, "what shall we do with them ? Let me 
hear the minds of those present." 

After a moment of waiting, Deacon Foggett rose, and, clear- 
ing his throat, said, " It seems to me if we let sech things pass, 
and these boys get off* scot clear it's a-settin' a pretty bad ex- 
ample to the risin' generation, and I move they be made to feel 
the penalty of the law, made and purvided for jest sech cases of 
disturbin' of the peace and interlerin' with a religious meetin,' " 
and he sat down. No one else seemed to have courage to 
speak, but finally Sarah Taggart stood up. "1 know St Paul 
said ' Let your women keep silence in the churches,' but seein' 
as this is only the schoolhouse. I'm goin' to free my mind. 
You all know me, I've tailored round here goin' on twenty 
years, and there aint hardly a man or boy here but what's got 
some o' my work on his back, and I know you all too, and I 
know these Baker boys. I've made every suit of clothes 
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they've had since their first roundabouts; they're as full of mis- 
chief as an egg is of meat, but there aint a vicious hair on their 
heads. Now we wuz all young and foolish and thoughtless 
once, I don't believe there's a soul here but what's done some- 
thin' they're ashamed of some time. Why, I can remember 
when I went to school with Deacon Fogget way over in the 
Podunk hill school house, more years back than I care to count 
and there was a paper o' red pepper throwed on the fire there, 
one night, that broke up the spellin' school, and Dan Foggett 
never felt the penalty o' the law lor it nuther, and I spose Eben 
Chamberlain went into his grave believin' his sugar place was 
bewitched the time he biled down ten barrels o' sap and only 
got twenty pounds of sugar. He never thought as it happened 
the very next week after he shot Foggett's dog. Now, neigh- 
bors and friends, let's forgive these boys, jest as we hope the 
good Lord' 11 forgive all our little thoughtlessness and foolish- 
ness," and she sat down after the first and only public speech 
of her lite, and the good old minister, with shining face and 
misty eyes asked, "Shall we forgive them?" A loud and 
hearty ** Aye" was the reply, even Deacon Foggett joining. 
Someone began to sing " Blest be the tie that binds our hearts 
in Christian love," and never was the good old hymn more 
heartily sung. The benediction followed, and as the people 
crowded through the door, Sarah Taggart, finding herself 
alongside the Deacon, said, " I hope you don't bear no ill will 
Deacon." The only reply vouchsafed her was, " You've got 
a master memory, Sarah Taggart, - ' but his eyes twinkled 
when he said it. 



FOURTH ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL. 

The Fourth Annual Music Festival of the White River 
Musical Association will be held at Gates Opera House. White 
River Junction. May 27, 28, 29, 30 and 31. This will be welcome 
news to the singers and music loving public of this section of 
the two states. The festivals ol previous years have been of a 
high order. This year a change from the usual long drawn 
oratorio will be given, consisting of the works of St. Cecilia 
Mass in Latin and selections from the Opera " Lucia di Lam- 
niermoor." The services of Mr. Henri G. Blaisdcll as con- 
ductor and Blaisdell's orchestra have been secured. The 
orchestra will be larger and better than ever. Mr. Blatsdell is 
a prime favorite with all the singers each year and the best kind 
of a success may be exj>ectcd from his handling of the chorus. 
Mr. McKinley, who met with a flattering ovation last year has 
again been secured as tenor soloist Arrangements are being 
made with one of the finest Soprano soloists on the concert 
stage and names of the other soloists will be announced later. 

The management desire to have a larger and better chorus 
than ever before. The co-operation of the singers in adjoining 
towns is earnestly asked for to this end. Assistant Secretary 
H. R. Miller, Jr., at White River Junction will be pleased to 
hear from any and all singers who arc interested in the work 
of the Festival and who are willing to help along the great and 
beneficial work which in the past three years has been so well 
begun. 

The Committee in charge this year arc E. J. Wallace, 
A. R. Brooks, Mrs. F. H. Babbitt, N. H. Burnham. G. W. 
Gilman, and H. R. Miller, Jr. The Music Committee are Dr. 
C. B. Drake, F. 1'. Campbell, F. G. Carter, and N. H. Burnham. 

All success to the Music Festival of 1901. 



Hiram Hitchcock. 

Bt P»or. .1. K. I-o«t>, IIa*ovkb, N. h. 

On the morning of Dec. 30. 1900 Mr. Hitchcock died at the 
Fifth Avenue hotel New York City. He had attended a din- 
ner of the New England Society on the evening of the 22nd 
where he had contracted a severe cold. This developed rap- 
idly into pneumonia from which he was unable to rally. 

His home was in Hanover, N. H., but in the conduct of his 
business he spent the larger part of his time in New York. 
His activities were many and his interests large, bringing him 
into association with many people. To acquaintances and 
friends his death was unexpected and sorrowful, for those who 
were not bound to him by the ties of personal friendship felt 
the loss of a strong, earnest and sympathizing man. 

Mr. Hitchcock was naturally an organizer and a leader, and 
nearly all his life was a man of affairs. He was associated with 
the beginning of many and important enterprises, financial and 
other, that looked more to the public good than to personal 
interest, and his leadership was both natural and willingly fol- 
lowed. He had the gifts of organization and of direction, and 
so frank and sympathetic was his nature that he commanded 
without giving offence. He had not only a native grace and 
graciousness of manner but a native gentleness of heart, exhib- 
ited in unfailing tact of deed and word. Under all circum- 
stances and to all men he showed the qualities ol a gentleman 
because they were the qualities of his mind. He was interested 
in all good things for himself and he desired them for others. 
His impulse was to do and give for those less favored than 
himself. No one ever came to him with an appeal for help 
who did not get a sympathetic hearing and, if deserving, all 
the aid that it was possible tor him to give. There are many 
today who could testify to his bounty, and in the words of an 
old writer, "he transferred a large fortune from earth to 
heaven in acts of charity." 

Mr. Hitchcock was born at Claremont, N. H., Aug. 27, 
1832, but removed with his family in 1842 to Drewsville, N. H. 
a place for which he kept a strong interest to the end of his 
life. When he was sixteen years old he entered Black River 
Academy at Ludlow, Vt., then in charge oJ Austin Adams, 
afterward Chief Justice of Iowa, to fit for Dartmouth College. 
He did not, however, go to college, but on graduation Irom 
the Academy he entered its service as an instructor, a position 
which he held till he was twenty, when trouble with his eyes 
compelled him to give up teaching, and under the advice of an 
oculist he went south, and in 1853 entered the office of the 
St. Charles hotel in New Orleans. He thoroughly learned the 
business of hotel management, spending his summers at the 
Nahant House near Boston, and in 1859 he formed a partner- 
ship with Mr. A. B. Darling and Mr. Paran Stevens and 
opened the Fifth Avenue hotel at Fifth Avenue and 23rd street. 
It was then so far up town that many thought the undertaking 
hazardous, but he lived to see the tide of city life sweep far 
beyond him and leave his hotel almost in the heart of the mer- 
cantile district. The hotel has always been the favorite head- 
quarters of the politicians of both parties, as formerly it was 
the meeting place of the Wall street bankers and speculators, 
and from its location at the intersection of Fifth Ave. and 
Broadway has always been well patronized by the public. 
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THE FAMOUS FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, NEW YORK. 



HIRAM HITCHCOCK. 





DRIVEWAY TO RESIDENCE. MR. HITCHCOCK'S FINE HANOVER RESIDENCE. 

LIFE OF HIRAM HITCHCOCK, PROMINENT RESIDENT OF HANOVER, N. H. 



In 1866 Mr. Hitchcock's health broke down and giving up 
active work he traveled abroad, going as far as Kgypt and 
Cyprus, where he became especially interested in archa-ological 
investigations, and on his return to America did much to make 
known by public addresses and an article in Harper's Maga- 
zine the discoveries of General di Cesnola in Cyprus, and in 
securing his collections for the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in which he was greatly interested and of 
which he was the treasurer at his death. He was made at that 
time a member of the British Society ot Biblical Archeology. 

In 187 1 he came to Hanover to live and identified himseli 
with the interests of the place. He became president of the 
local national and savings banks, and in 1897 represented the 
town in the legislature. Dartmouth gave him the degree ol 



M. A. in 1872. He was trustee ol the New Hampshire Agri- 
cultural College from 1877 to 1888, and in 1878 was chosen 
trustee of Dartmouth College, resigning the position in 189a. 

In 1879 with health greatly benefitted Mr. I litchcock resumed 
his business in the management of the Fifth Avenue hotel, and, 
as before, interested himselt in other enterprises. He was one 
of the founders of the Garfield National Bank and the Garfield 
Savings Bank and was vice-president of both when he died. 
He was a prime mover in projecting and erecting the Madison 
Square Garden, and was president of the company during the 
construction of the building. Mr. Hitchcock came into still 
greater prominence as the president of the Maritime Canal 
Company, which originated the plan of the Nicaragua ship 
canal, ami in which he invested largely. 
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Mr. Hitchcock was twice married. His first wife was. Miss 
Mary Maynard of Drewsville, N. H., whom he married in 
October. 1858. Two children were born to them, both of 
whom died in early childhood. Mrs. Hitchcock died March 
25, 1887. His second wile was Miss Emily H. Howe of Han- 
over, to whom he was married March 22, 1900, and who sur- 
vives him. 

Mr. Hitchcock was very lond of his home and came to 
Hanover as often as his business would allow. He was inter- 
ested in the concerns of the village, and in 1 889 he was by far 
the largest contributor to the enlargement and renovation of 
the college church, by which under plans made by Mr. White, 
of Mead, McKim & White of New York, the interior was 
made over into one of the most {>crfect and effective examples 
of old colonial architecture in New England. 

But Mr. Hitchcock's greatest and crowning gift to Hanover 
and the communities about was the hospital he erected in 
memory of his first wife and named the Mary Hitchcock 
Memorial Hospital. The building is beautifully situated on 
the northern edge of the village of Hanover, looking over a 
wide sweep of country to Cube and Moosilauk. It is probably 
too well known to readers of the Journal to need particular 
description. It Ls a cottage hospital with a normal capacity of 
thirty-six beds, but capable of accommodating at its utmost 
capacity over fifty. A central administration building contain- 
ing rooms for private patients is connected on either side by 
long sun corridors with pavilions containing the general wards 
and with wings having single rooms. In the rear of one ol 
them is an operating room and ampitheatre, which is used for 
the clinics of the Medical College. The whole is heated by 
steam with indirect radiation, and ventilated in the most thor- 
ough manner. 

Mr. Hitchcock intended that the hospital should be perfect 
ot its kind. Its plans were carefully prcpMCd by experts in 
hospital construction, with the utmost regard for architectural 
effect, and every detail was examined with minute care. No 
expense was spared in its erection to make it complete and 
when it was finished it had no superior, if it had an equal in 
the world. It was the pride of the giver that nothing that 
skill or experience could suggest should be wanting in its 
architecture, its construction, its sanitation, or its equipment. 
Three years were occupied in the building of the hospital, 
which was then completely furnished and made ready for occu- 
pancy in the spring of 1893. It was dedicated May 3rd, the 
services of dedication being held in the college church and 
the address given by the Hon. J. W. Patterson, who died the 
next day, and the hospital was immediately opened for use. 

Since that time it has been a blessing to all this section ol 
the country, both in the work it has done and in the lesson it 
has taught of the value and service of a hospital. The idea 
formerly prevalent that a hospital was only a place of last 
resort for the sick, to which they would go only to die, has 
given way to the assurance that it Ls a place for comfort, for 
tender care, and for all means for convalescence. It cannot 
save all who go to it ; it does not remove the fact of mortality, 
but it gives all aid to the skill of the physician in appliances, 
in helpful and hygienic surroundings and in trained nursing. 
Of course its beginnings were small and it had to win its way, 
but up to January I, 1901 the hospital had received 1,539 
patients. Of these 150 were students of the College, to whom 
it has been an untold blessing. And not the least of its ser- 
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vices has been the training of nurses who after their experience 
in the hospital carry to the homes ot the country about the 
knowledge of how to care for the sick. 

It was the purpose of Mr. Hitchcock to make the 
hospital a gift to the general welfare. He therefore gave it, 
when it was completed, to a board of Trustees, independent of 
all other association, and they arc charged with its administra- 
tion. In the operation of this munificent charity he wished 
to interest others, and invited all to share with him the pleasure 
of giving to its support, especially in the endowment of beds. 
A gift of $5,000 endows a free bed in perpetuity, named for 
the donor, of $3,000 a free bed for the life of the donor and 
that of his children, and of $300 for one year. Nine perma- 
nent beds have been endowed, and the money for three more 
depends only on the settlement of the estates of the donors. 




THE HARV HITCHCOCK MEMORIAL HOSPITAL. 



The endowment of such beds constitutes the only funds of the 
hospital, and for such funds, as well as for contributions for 
current expenses, it makes an earnest appeal. While those 
who make use of its benefits arc expected to pay its stated 
charges, no one is turned away on account of poverty, and it is 
constantly caring for those that make little or no money return 
for what they receive. For this reason and that its benefits 
may be more abundant and wide-spread it solicits the interest 
and help of all this section of New Hampshire and Vermont. 

Mr. Hitchcock was a Christian, earnest in his belief, and 
commending his belief by his life. He. rests in the village 
cemetery at Hanover, hard by the home which he loved, the 
church which he beautified, and the hospital which he built. 
His name is cut in granite above his grave, but his imperish- 
able record is the ever widening effect of generous impulse 
transferred to generous act and made effective in loving service 
to his fellow men. " Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me." 

EXCERPTS FROM SUBSCRIBERS' LETTERS. 

A sample copy of the Intbr-Statk Journal was sent me by a 
friend and I enjoyed it so much that I enclose fifty cents for a year's 
subscription, beginning with the February issue. 

Drlla C. Hodc.kins, Holyoke, Mass. 

I wish to thank you for the very satisfactory way in which you have 
gotten up my "ad." in the Journal. Also allow mc to say that I 
am very much pleased with the Journal. Its appearance is gladly 
welcomed each month by old and young in my family, who find the 
contents interesting from beginning to end. 

C. M. Kkves, Springfield, Vt 
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TPhe ^/hite River Valley Railroad. 

•V J. WESLEY MILLER, BETHEL, VT. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW ROAD WHICH CONNECTS ROCH- 
ESTER WITH BETHEL, ON THE CENTRAL VERMONT RAILWAY, 
COMPLETED DECEMBER s6. AND NOW IN Rl'NNING OPERATION. 



The completion ot a railroad invariably 
marks an era in the history of the region 
through which it runs. As a rule its be- 
ginning is long projected and long delayed ; 
its construction beset with many hindrances 
and attended by many losses: and its com- 
pletion regarded with divided sentiment, 
partly Iriendly and partly hostile. 

In the nature of things time works in 
favor of the road. Early prejudices and 
later grievances are toned down by its 
silent processes. Friends and enemies ol 
the original project, gainers and losers by 
its execution, arc found side by side event- 
ually as friends and patrons of the finished 
enterprise. So great are the local advan- 
tages of an adjacent railroad — the conve- 
nience of going and coming, the saving oi 
time, the economy in freightage, the larger 
influx of dwellers and visitors, the opening 
up of new business, and many others — 
that the patriotic citizens of the affected 
towns may be depended upon to fall into 
line quite invariably; and the cases must 
be very rare of those who after a few years 
would be willing to return to the conditions 
which prevailed before trains began to run 
within easy access of their homes. 

The building of a railroad down the 
White River valley from Rochester to con- 
nect with the C. V. R. at Bethel, has been 
a pleasant dream of the business men ol 
the section for many years. 

Twenty-five years ago, a very careful 
survey and map of the route were made by 
W. W. Hungerford, a competent civil 
engineer, and it was no uncommon error 
of the- railroad maps of Vermont for years 
thereafter that they indicated a finished 
railroad between Rochester and Bethel. 

After several projects had been born to 
die, public sentiment at length progressed 
so far as to sanction an organized efiort 
and the legislature of 1 896 granted a char- 
ter to the White River Valley Railroad 
Company, naming as corporate members, 
W. M. Huntington, C. H. Green, F. A. 
Kczcr, J. R. Tupper, W. H. Campbell, 
E. H. Edgerton, of Rochester, and F. L. 
Brigham, of Pittsfield. 



In 1897 the building of a road began to 
be agitated. The electric road between 
Stowc and Waterbury was then in process 
of construction and the projectors of the 
White River railroad turned their thoughts 
to it as an object lesson. 



In August of that year John R. Tupper, 
who was spending a day in Stowe, was 
first approached by H. W. Burgett, pro- 
moter and organizer, and a conversation 
followed which was not immediately fol- 
lowed by any action. The following Jan- 
uary Mr. Burgett sent a despatch to Mr. 
Tupper asking if he would arrange for a 
conference with the business men the next 
day. Arrangements were made and the 
promoter made his proposals to a fair sized 
gathering one Saturday evening at the 
Rochester hotel. 

As a result ol this conference seventeen 
men interested in the movement went to 
Waterbury and wore shown over the new 
electric road and regally entertained during 
their visit in Stowe. The impression con- 
veyed to their minds by the successful 
operation of the railroad in a snowy section 



at midwinter was quite lavorable, and Mr. 
Tupper was the escort later of two other 
parties of different men, whom by the cour- 
tesy of the C. V. R. he was enabled to 
take over the round trip without expense 
to themselves. It may as well be said now 
as later that from start to finish John R. 
Tupper has been the consistent and disin- 
terested friend of the White River Valley 
railroad. His attitude has all the while 
been that of the public spirited citizen, 
desiring the highest well being of his own 
and the adjoining towns, and so firmly be 
lic%'ing in the railroad as a means to that 
end that he has made large sacrifices in its 
behalf. He has not been at any time con- 
nected with its administration: he has dis- 



agreed at times with its management, and 
has deplored the losses with which its pro- 
gress has been attended: his criticism has 
been sometimes resented by the officials; 
but they have known all the while and 
everyone else has known, that no truer 
friend of the road existed; and hie primacy 
among the forces that have made for its 
advancement is everywhere undisputed. 

From the beginning Rochester has been 
the town in which there has been most 
nearly a united sentiment in favor of the 
road. Other towns however came into line 
with more or less |>crsuasion and when all 
had held special meetings to act uj>on the 
question of public aid in its construction 
the amount pledged fell short by only 
$5,000 of the sum demanded by the pro- 
moter as a condition of its completion and 
equipment before Jan. I, 1901. 




THE FIRST TRAIN READY TO LEAVE ROCHESTER 
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GRADING TWO MILKS BELOW GAVSVII.I.B. 



TMB IMPROVED D I'M PING-CAR. 




TRESTLE WORK ON DUNHAM MEADOW, II ETHEL. GRADING NEAR "1 ME COHIILfc" — SAWYER RESIDENCE. GAYSVILI.E. 



Scenes During the Construction of the White River Valley Railroad. 
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The items are as follows : Rochester, 
$35,000; Stockbridge. # 10, 000; Pittstield, 
$3,000: Hancock, $2,000. The remain- 
ing $ 5.000 was subscribed privately. 

Some time before promising any aid 
Stockbridge demanded an assurance that 
the road should be an electric road, and a 
special session of the legislature in May, 
1898 amended its charter by inserting the 
word "electric" in the style of the Com- 
pany. Other amendments were made, 
authorizing the extension of the road into 
Rutland county, and empowering towns in 
Addison county to aid in its construction. 
Of these two amendments the former made 
possible the building of a branch to Pitts- 
field, while the latter contemplated the 
action of Hancock and Granville. Regard- 
ing the chief amendment it is well known 
that notwithstanding the name of the com- 
pany the road was built for a steam road 
and is being operated as such. 



large majority of the help was Italian, 
though at one time 75 to too Americans 
were at work. 

In October a strike occurred, caused by 
the failure of wages for several weeks, and 
some violence having been ohYred a fore- 
man at Cobb bridge, several Italians were 
arrested and committed to the County Court 
which imposed sentences of imprisonment 
upon some of them. This strike marked 
the close of the first period of activity. 
Up to this time Bibber, White <S: Co., ot 
Boston, had been in charge of the work as 
contractors. A large number of local busi' 
ness men undertook to continue the con- 
struction at this point, and through their 
trustee, J. R. Tupper, made a contract 
for this purpose with Ward & Douglass. 
Considerable work was actually done with 
American help under this arrangement, 
but the company having failed to secure 
land for a roadway, this attempt was soon 





ROCHESTER VILLAGE LOOKING NORTH UP THE WHITE RIVER VALLEY 



The company organized by the choice 
of these directors: Rufiis H. Sawyer, 
Charles E. Bibber, H. W. Burgett, all of 
Boston; F. E. Steele, of Gaysville; W. H. 
Campbell, of Rochester, Geo. A. Chedel, 
of Pittsfield. Mr. Sawyer was elected 
president; Mr. Burgett, vice-president; Mr. 
Bibber, treasurer; and E. H. Edgerton. of 
Rochester, clerk. 

Work upon the road-bed was begun 
June 12. 1899 at Gaysville, Dr. W. M. 
Huntington turning the first shovelful of 
dirt. From that time until October work 
was pushed vigorously, 150 men being 
employed the first month and an increas- 
ing number until September, when the 
maximum, about 400, was reached. A 



abandoned. The company's failure and 
the administration by United States court 
introduced a new chapter in the construc- 
tion, preceded by a long delay. 

In February, 1900 Rufus H. Sawyer 
was appointed receiver, but notwithstand- 
ing his untiring efforts a resumption of 
work upon the road could not be brought 
about before the end of August. Mean- 
while much planning was being done, in- 
cluding the securing of options upon the 
lands necessary for the road-bed over the 
whole upper part of the route. 

At length satisfactory financial arrange- 
ments were made. Samuel L. Williams, a 
Boston capitalist promising money enough 
to finish the road, on condition that his 



son-in-law. Frank E. Paige, be named 
joint receiver. This appointment was made, 
and very soon thereafter the White River 
valley was once more the temporary home 
of three hundred foreigners and the scene 
of extraordinary activity. The men em- 
ployed during September, October and 
November were about as many as during- 
the summer and fall of the previous year, 
many being discharge!] when the grading: 
was completed, a much smaller force being 
necessary for the simple laying of rails. 

At the beginning of the receivership the 
road was in running operation from Bethel 
to Gaysville, one-third of the entire dis- 
tance; rails were laid but ballasting was 
not completed, from Gaysville to Cobb 
bridge, three miles farther and grading was 
done pretty well toward Stockbridge Com- 
mon, leaving between seven and eight 
miles still ungraded. Many believed the 
task of placing the road in running order 
over its nearly 19 miles before 1901 an 
impracticable task, and few are found to 
deny the largeness of the achievement 
with only four months to work in ; though all 
admit that the road was not and is not yet 
complete, and cannot be until the snow 
leaves and the frost comes out and many 
finishing touches are added, anil probably 
many rails relaid. 

Wednesday, December 26, 1900, was 
the eventful day, so long anticipated, of 
the first run over the whole length of the 
White River railroad. Starting from 
Rochester at 10:30 a. m. the whole run 
was made on schedule time. A party of 
twenty-six guests of the receiver from up 
the river arrived in Bethel about noon and 
had dinner at the Bascom House. These 
mcn had the distinction of making the first 
trip over the whole road, and were as 
follows: 

G. E. Marsh. H. R. Perry, C. J. Stock- 
well, Hancock; W. H. Campbell, Q. M 
Ford, H. F. Gilford, Geo. L. Greeley. 
Clarence Green, isaac T. Hubbard, W. M. 
Huntington. W. D. Huntington, Millett 
Huntington, C. A. Martin, C. S. Martin, 
O. G. Martin, J. S. Nichols, L. J. Piper, 
J. O. Robinson, P. C. Tinkham, G. H. 
Trask, Rochester; W. E. Graham, South 
Royalton; Louis V. Green, O. J. Richard- 
son, J. E. Safford, R. J. Whitcomb, M. 
L. Wyman, Jr., Stockbridge. 

For the return to Rochester the start was 
made before 3 p. m., the passengers now 
including Samuel L Williams and Frank 
E. Paige, of Boston, and James A. Stiles, 
of Gardner, Mass., who arrived on the 
Boston mail train a few minutes before. 
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At the end of the trip the formal ceremony 
of driving four terminal silver spikes was 
performed. The persons officiating and 
the interests represented were as follows: 
R. H. Sawyer, the railroad: Samuel L. 
Williams, the capital; G. L. Chaffee, the 
selectmen; Dr. W. M. Huntington, the 
great mass of citizens, rejoicing in the 
fateful day. This initial journey was made 
with S. B. Livingstone, conductor; W. A. 
Hlodgctt, engineer; Charles Clark and 
Charles Abbott, firemen; and Ed Miller, 
brakeman. 



shortest practicable course. It is practi- 
cally that of the old stage route, running 
side by side with it as well as with the 
river many miles of the distance. Its 
general course is south-east from Rochester 
to Cobb Bridge, and north-east from Cobb 
bridge to Bethel, describing two sides of 
an equilateral triangle, ol which the third 
is the air line between Rochester and 
Bethel. The difficulties of grading were 
considerable at some points. This was 
especially true at Vulture mountain, below 
Gaysvillc, where mountain and river meet, 




ROCHESTER MII.I. POND. 



The regular service began December 
27 and has continued daily, Sundays ex- 
cepted, ever since. The time table as 
lately revised is as follows: 

SPRING TIME TABLE. 



A. M. P- M. 

7.10 Leave Rochester Arrive 4.20 

7. jo *Lower Rochester 4.10 

7.25 •Emersons 4.»S 

7-5S Stockhridob 3.35 

8.10 •Cobb Bridgb 3.20 

8.25 Gavsvillb 3.03 

8.35 *LlLLIBVILLB 2. 55 

8.45 Arrive Bbthbl Leave 2.45 



Sutions marked * :irs flag station*. Trains will not stop 
at these stations unless nagged or notice be given Con- 
ductor. 

The 2.45 Train will leave Bethel after the 
arrival of the mail train on the Central Vermont 
Railway from the South. 

The railroad pursues a winding course, 
following the river in its great southern 
bend between Rochester and Bethel. The 
distance between these villages by the 
nearest highway journey is only eleven 
miles, and in air line not over nine. The 
distance covered by the railroad is 18.86 
miles and yet it undoubtedly follows the 



grudging the highway its place. Here 
gravel and stone and sand had to be carried 
across in enormous quantities in wheel- 
barrows, and a place lor the iron road was 
found on the river bank where nearly any- 
one would have declared it impossible that 
cars could ever run. The fortifying of 
this piece of road as well as its construc- 
tion, perhaps an eighth of a mile, was a 
colossal task. Other places where grading 
difficulties were experienced are the ledge 
at Breakneck brook, the ledge between 
Cobb bridge and the Walker place, and 
the ledge near the Tuppcr farm in Roches- 
ter. Generally the problem of grading on 
the upper was more than on the lower part 
of the route. 

Bridge building has been an important 
item in the construction of this road. 
There are seven considerable bridges, as 
follows: 

t. Across the Randolph branch of the 
White River at Bethel. 

2. Across the White River above Gays- 
ville, 140 feet. 

3. Across the Tweed river at Stock - 
bridge. 



4. Across the White River, one mile 
above Stockbridge, 100 feet 

5. Across the White River and raceway 
at Lower Rochester. 

6. Across the West Rochester branch. 

7. Across the White River back to the 
Rochester side. 

These are all wooden structures. The 
first two are hollow truss bridges with 
stone piers. The other five are built on 
piles. 

The financial chapter would better be 
very short. A reasonable estimate of the 
value of material and labor employed is 
$300,000. The authorized capital was 
$200,000. Of this $30,000 was paid in, 
$15,000 in cash. At the time of the 
bankruptcy $65,000 in secured indebted- 
ness was reported, for which the claimants 
held the bonds of the company. Instead 
of these they now hold receivers' certifi- 
cates. Further liabilities ol $155,000 were 
admitted at the same time, for material, 
labor and land damages. These latter 
claims are well understood to be valueless. 
That the road has been built so largely by 
involuntary contributions of money, labor 
and material, undeniably detracts some- 
what from the glory of the achievement. 

The subsidies voted by the towns have 
not yet been paid. Stockbridge demurs 
on the particular ground that the road is 
not, despite its pledges and charter an 
electric road. It deserves to be mentioned 
in this connection that as a concession to 
the tecling of the town in favor of a road 
whose trains would stop often, the man- 
agement has established four stations in 
Stockbridge. All the towns demur on the 
general ground of the incompleteness of 
the road. There is a good chance that a 
little later when the road has been put in 
better shape, Rochester will vote again to 
pay the subsidy. The same course is open 
to the other towns. 

The early development of the immense 
lumber wealth and talc de|>osils ol the val- 
ley seems very probable. It is only a 
question of time when these as well as 
granite and other products will come down 
over this road in enormous quantities. 
Then will the dwellers by the beautiful 
White River forget the annoyances of the 
foreign occupation and the unpaid muti- 
lation of their farms, in the enthusiasm 
which material prosperity always awakens. 

Enrron's NOTR The lllnstrntlnne nf the r'lrst Train 
over the Koad, Rochester Village nml the gem of scenery. 
The Mill Pond, lire from photographs bj Artist W. k. 
rimham or Mouth Hot-niton. Vt. The seven picture* 
comprising une (Mure are greatly n*ltlcetl from msgiiln- 
reuttll IS photoirraplia Inhen tiy J. H. Edson. I'botng. 
rapbrr. at Bethel, Vt. 
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Journal Chat* 

The most for Ihe money. If we had a motto 
that would be the one. In quantity and quality 
the Inter -Statu Journal is to excel. This 
number is the best we have presented. It isn't 
so by accident. It is a part of our plan for a 
great publication in the near future. Great for 
central New England— small as compared with 
its city relations, but just as good in its way 
and place. 

The Journal is adjusting itself to conditions. 
It is growing brighter and better. Every' effort 
is being put forth to bring the Journal into 
more homes in Vermont and New Hampshire. 
The start has been in the interests of commun- 
ities nearest the office of publication, the pub- 
lisher believing that a solid home backing is 
better for a new monthly than a scattered con- 
stituency. 

The Journal is a little philanthropic. At 50 
cents a year anybody can atiord it. Superior 
articles and illustrations are presented at a low 
price. The advertisements and a big circula- 
tion make it possible. As the publication 
grows and its sphere of influence is widened 
there is no limit to the good it can do. Many 
gifted writers are among our contributors. A 
high standard has been set and it will be main- 
tained. We hope to double our list of subscri- 
bers before the entry of another year. We 
rely on our thousands of friends to broaden the 
Iournal's influence. Say a good word for the 
Inter -Statk Journal whenever occasion 
offers. 

This publication is not following in anybody's 
tracks. It is cutting a swath of its own. It is 
of a different character from any and from 
appearances it is what our home people have 
been waiting for. Some people say, " That's a 
mighty nice little paper." That sounds belit- 
tling. It hurts our feelings. They mean well 
ana we thank them for it. Rut the Journal 
is in its way quite as big as any of them. It is 
a 20th century production. In the 100 years 
before us newspapers are coming to a smaller 
size. The biggest dailies will be about half 
their present size, and with more pages The 
beginning is already made. Col. Bryan's new- 
weekly. Th e Commoner, is just two inches 
larger than the Journal page. So friends, 
remember that the customs of the past arc 
changing and that this ' ' mighty nice little paper" 
is nearly the correct size lor its kind, and that 
in its seeming littleness it already has distin- 
guished company. 

Some topics of the March issue: Maine 
Hunting Trip, by Mr. E. A. Norwood of Bel- 
lows Falls; Raising Oxen in Barnard, by Mar- 
tha A. Eastman; Taking Summer Boarders, 
by Mrs. F. H. Powers of Woodstock; The 
Burning of Koyalton, a story found in an old 
desk, a graphic description as told by an eye 
witness, rewritten by Miss Alice E. Pitkin 
of Hartford ; The Haunted House, a ghost 
story, with illustration showing the scene at the 
tearing down of the fine old residence, when 
the " spook " gave a last screech and was dis- 
covered by the carpenter and his terrified as- 
sistant, written by Effie Jay, of Claremont, N. 
H ; several pretty poems and a large number 
of other special features of greatest interest, 
now in hand, but which it is best should be 
kept as a surprise. 

A few more stories after the order of "The 
Dcerslayers." published in last month's num- 
ber and "The Baker Boys' Hedgehog Scrape," 
in the present issue, will make a reputation for 
the Journal as the story paper of central New 
England. The publisher has assurance of more 



The opening article in this issue, and other 
unheralded features, make it necessary to defer 
two pages of matter intended for this issue, 
until the March number. 

Do you know of a better bargain than twelve 
visitations of the Journal for 50 cents? 

K UHL ( EN1TIN6 

prof what will wu Co 

ft 1 KM to tcu 
K fits mk of lore ano of ctxer I 

for nu tou ' t< toTfworn 

BnJ XtQ bMTt fou torn 
"be elrtnd* of mf fxjtt, m\ &V»t. 

But 'twill vou »n* <•>< 

where <»tt wit! be 
n lari thai ■* tcn*cr ano Irac ; 

Cbo' (cu arc unking 

Hnt fortune I* Mine 
Ml heart 'It* 1 eoUK< to ten. 




VICTORIA. 

By Riv homer white. Randolph, vt 

Imii the earth whore England'! drumbeat avuda, 
Olraltng the g lob* with England'* martial aire, 

Will riw tbo cry of lorrow through earth 1 ! bound* 
For bar who felt a noble monarch'* oerei. 

Her many million loyal eubjecU true, 
Of OT'ry cliOM) that IUm beatath th* inn, 

Have different tongue* and blood and faoe'a hoe, 
Bnt baarta alike, and are la aorrow on*. 

M ourned by the world aa woman and aa queen, 
Victoria'! grave, by tean of love bedewed, 

Ptot** lirto* fair, with ooitelned honor aeen, 
More royal than a crows with gems beetrewed. 

Like her, in all the weary march of tun*, 
Ho queen baa ruled with heart ao pure and true. 

Her hope and aim bar* b*en alike anbtUBa— 
Th* world'a heat good th* chiefeat good aba knew. 

For thra* toon year* aad throe the governed wall. 
Then dropped her loepler down and left the >uge i 

But fntnre time* will justly , proudly tall 
Victoria - ! reign waa England'! golden age. 




JOHN MARSHALL SHAW. 

John Marshall Shaw. Bethel's oldest resident 
and the oldest voter in the state, the claims of 
Northfield and Lyndonville notwithstanding, 
is well past his 99th year. He held a reception 
at the residence of his son, O. P. Shaw of Bethel, 
recently and greeted his friends heartily. 

Mr. Shaw was born in the adjoining town of 
Stockbridge Dec. 31, 1801. His parents were 
among the earliest settlers, making their way 
to their new home before any roads existed and 
having to make a part of their journey along the 
shallows of the river, the underbnish of the for- 
ests being too dense for the passage of a team. 
His parents moved to Bethel when he was seven 
years old and here lived until he was 31 when 
he went to Nashua, N. H.. to work on the canal 
built to supply water power to the mills. Three 
years after his return to Bethel he went to 
Schroon. N. Y., where he engaged in lumber- 
ing. While here he married Cynthia Potter, 
and they lived a happy married life of 43 years. 
After twelve years absence he returned to Bethel 
where he has since lived most of the time, occu- 
pying the farm which he has owned for 50 years. 

Of six children there are now living: Oscar P. 
Shaw, of Bethel, a former resident of White 
River Junction, an esteemed citizen and a pop- 
ular traveling salesman for the Norfolk Oyster 
Co. ; Dennis L., a farmer of Bethel, with whom 
Mr. Shaw has had his home for the past 37 
years ; and a daughter, Mrs. Nelson Chapman, 
who lives near the home farm. There are two 
grandsons and three great grandchildren to 
occasionally brighten the life of this well pre- 
served centenarian. 

Mr. Shaw cast his first vote in 1823 and has 
not missed an election since. He has voted the 
Republican ticket since the birth of the party. 

He has enjoyed good health always. His 
hearing has failed a little but his eyesight is 
good and his mind as active as ever. Mr. Shaw 
remembers well many incidents of his boyhood, 
the names of his play-fellows at seven years of 
age. the war of 1812-15, the stirring political 
events of that period and many other entran- 
cing memory pictures. 

All honor to John Marshall Shaw. 

One of the visitors on this rare reception day 
was "Aunt Sarah " Chapman, 98 years of age. 

By the way, Bethel must be the hcalthit-st 
town. It claims to have more residents of ex- 
treme age than any other town of its size in the 
state. The ages of 29 people in Bethel average 
85, years and there is not a helpless one on the 
list. Let's all remove to Bethel. 
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44 \ he Daughters of Vermont" 

SOMETHING ABOL'T A POPULAR BOSTON ORGANIZATION AND ITS OFFICERS. 



That the old home tics are not entirely 
forgotten by some of the wanderers from 
the "Green Mountain State," is evidenced 
by the organization, one of the federated 
women's clubs, known as the " Daughters 
of Vermont." This organization was 
formed in 1 894. A call for a meeting ot 
ladies interested to be held at the Parker 
House, was placed in the Transcript by 
Mrs. Sallie Joy White and Mrs. Helen F. 
Winslow. In response to the call, sixty 
ladies who claimed Vermont as their former 
home responded, and the club was formed 
with Mrs. Oliver Crocker Stevens as pres. 
idem. Mrs. Stevens, now the honorary- 
president of the club, is a daughter of one 
of Vermont's governors, the Hon. J. Greg- 
ory Smith. 

The object of the association as set forth 
in their By-Laws, Ls " to promote acquaint- 
ance, good-fellowship, and mutual benefit 
among the ' Daughters of Vermont,' resi- 
dent in or near Boston. ' ' The membership 



i 



1 




MRS. SALLIE JOY WHITE. 

of the association is limited to two hundred 
and twenty-five regular and twenty-five 
associate members. Any woman born in 
or having been a resident of Vermont for 
three years, and of good moral character, 
is eligible for membership. Daughters of 
present or former residents ol Vermont 



While the club does not claim to be any- 
thing more than a social club, it aims to be 
helpful in any way that it can to any worthy 



object appertaining to the "Old Home" 
State. The first travelling library sent out 
by the Federation of Women's Clubs was 
sent into Vermont through the efforts of 
the "Daughters of Vermont." The club 
meets once each month, from November 
to April, on the third Thursday of each 
month, in one of the parlors of the Hotel 
Vendome. An annual evening reception 
is given in November of each year. 

The second president of the association 
was Mrs. Helen F. Winslow, editor of the 
official organ of the general Federation of 
Women's Clubs, "The Club Woman." 
The present president is Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White, the well known literary woman, 
known to nearly all the readers of the 
Inter-State Journal, no doubt, through 
her writing in The Woman's Home Com- 
panion, The Boston Herald, and many other 
publications. Looking for information in 
regard to the " Daughters of Vermont," for 
the benefit of the Inter-State Journal 
readers, I called upon Mrs. White at her 
home in the little village of Ashcroft in the 
town of Dedham — the old Deerfield of 
Revolutionary days. Mrs. White lives in 
a quaint old house which was built, she 
telLs me, in 1647. It has the immense 
chimneys and cheerful fire-places that we 
only find in the houses of long ago. Mrs. 
White expressed herself as being much 
pleased at the apppointment of an "Old 
Home Week " for Vermont, and felt sure 
that the "Daughters of Vermont" both 
individually and collectively, would do 
everything that lay in their power to aid 
its success. 

The Corresponding Secretary ot the 
association is Miss Mabel E. Houghton of 
Brookline, a most charming lady, to whom 
1 am indebted for much of the information 
contained in this letter. 

Among the Honorary Members of this 
organization, we find Mrs. William M. 
Evarts, widow of the late Senator, and 
Mrs. Redfield Proctor, wife of the Vermont 
Senator; Mrs. Horace Fairbanks, Mrs. 
Urban A. Woodbury, Mrs. Levi K. Fuller. 
Mrs. J. Gregory Smith, wives of former 
Vermont governors; Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr 
and Miss Mary E. Wilkins, the well known 
writers; Mrs. William Dean Howells, wife 
of the novelist, and Mrs. Theodore Thomas, 
wife of the orchestra leader. 

Amos Woodbiirv Rideout. 
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Desolation wraps its mantle 

Round the spot where years ago 
Happy faces used to gather 

In the twilight's tender glow, 
When the shades of night had deepened 

And the mountain's form grown dim 
Pleasant voices were uplifted 

In the evening prayer and hymn. 

Then the light ol early morning 

Shone upon a pleasant scene: 
Fertile fields and ripening harvests, 

Orchard lair, and meadow green, 
Then was heard the whirr and clatter 

Of the loom and spinning wheel, 
Bright-eyed maidens gaily singing 

To the whirling of the reel. 

Now that home lies heaped in ruins 

Time has passed with ruthless hand 
Hushed the sound of song and labor 

Swept away that household band. 
Where the cornfields shook their tassels 

In the sultry summer breeze 
Cattle now at will go wandering 

Under birch and willow trees. 

But Monadnock, grim, unchanging, 

Like a faithful sentry bold 
Guards this scene of desolation 

As it did the home of old, 
Now as then the mountain traveller 

Hears the plaintive forest hymn 
As the wild winds still go wailing 

Through the quiet woodlands dim. 

There the catamount no longer 

Gives at night its wailing scream 
But the same soft moonbeams falling 

On the granite boulders gleam. 
Now as then the lake lies dreaming 

'Neath the mountain's shadow gray 
And the waxen lilies swaying 

With the curling wavelets play. 

But the hands that reared the buildings 

Crumbling here in sun and rain 
Long ago were calmly folded 

Nevermore to toil again. 
I lerc they lived and worked and suffered 

Like their home they've passed away 
But the same bright sun Ls shining 

On their lonely graves today. 
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SKETCH OF ADNA BROWN. 

IIt Col. W. \\. Blown. sr«ixi;»iKLD. Vt. 

Can I son write dispassionately of his father? If there 
he those who may, please (iod f am not one. 

W. \V. Brown. 




HON. ADNA BROWN. 

On December it, 1828, in the little town ol Antrim, N. H., 
there was born to Isaac and Sarah Flagg Brown a pair of lusty 
boys, and the first arrival they christened Adna Brown. 
I believe this was the second time that the unexpected had 
occurred and it may interest the reader to know that a third 
pair of twins was born to this same couple and all six children 
lived to maturity. 

Ol the boyhood of Adna Brown, I know not much for he 
rarely talked of his early life, and the lew simple stories he has 
told me would not be of interest here. Indeed there was not 
much to tell. Born among the rock ribbed hills of the Granite 
State, attending the winter term of the district school and doing 
almost a man's work on the farm gave little color to his youth. 
Farm work not being to his liking and receiving no encourage- 
ment from his father, he gathered his personal property into 
the proverbial bandana handkerchief and departed. Kntering 
a woolen mill to learn the business he spent several years which 
later proved of great value to him as we shall see. The kind- 
hearted proprietors induced him to invest his wages in their 
business and then proceeded to fail, thus losing him his first 
thousand dollars, saved by dint of unceasing toil and the strict- 
est economy. His triends told him this would either make 
or break him and who shall say that this sharp spur had naught 
to do with the place that he won in life's race. 

His love of mechanics and his inventive nature turned him 
toward machinery and apprenticing himself to a worthy machin- 
ist at Milford, N. H., he served two years. Coming from 
Milford to Springfield, Vermont, he began work in the ma- 
chine shop of Davidson, Parks & Woolson on May 1, 1850. 
Here his ability and faithful service soon received recognition 
and he rose to be foreman and later superintendent. 



And if there be those who long for the good old days I war- 
rant they be not the laboring man of fifty years agone, for 
often has my father told how he began work before break- 
fast and then worked the present ten hour day and in again 
after supper, making a twelve or thirteen hour day and all for 
about one-half the wage received by the first-class journeyman 
machinists of today. 

In 1874 this firm was incorporated under its present title. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Company and in 1879 Mr. Brown 
in company with Mr. C. F_ Richardson, the present treasurer, 
bought the controlling interest and Mr. Brown became presi- 
dent and general manager, which office he held for more than 
twenty years and until his death. And now his mill practice 
served him in good stead and today the unrivalled leadership 
of the Parks & Woolson Machine Co. in their special lines of 
Cloth Finishing machinery is in large measure due to the energy 
and inventive genius ol Adna Brown. 

To his efforts was principally due the organization of the 
Springfield Electric Light Co. , the Jones & Lamson Machine 
Co., the erection of one of the best Hotels in the State, named 
in his honor "The Adnabrown," and finally after an heroic 
fight, the completion of the Springfield Klcctric Railroad from 
Charlestown, N. H M to Springfield, Vt. Of the last two com - 
panics he was president as long as he lived. 

Politically a Republican Adna Brown was a strong partisan 
and while never taking a very active part in the game he yet 
had honors thrust upon him. In 1882 he was elected Repre- 
sentative, and in 1890 the Windsor County Convention nom- 
inated him for the Senate. 

In 1892 he was a delegate from Vermont to the National 
Republican Convention and had the honor of serving on the 
Committee which drafted the platform for that campaign. In 
1893 Gov. Fuller appointed him World's Fair Commissioner. 
A firm believer in the protection of American Industries, he was 
an active member of the Home Market Club and of the Amer- 
ican Protective League. 

Descended from stern puritanical stock, Mr. Brown was pre- 
eminently religious. He has told me how in his earliest boy- 
hood youthful comrades and himself built tiny houses of the great 
brakes that grew in the meadow and there these serious children 
held prayer meetings. But with his heritage of Puritan faith 
there came none of the Puritan intolerance. His natural love 
and confidence in his fellow men was unbounded. He was 
for many years a Deacon in the First Congregational Church of 
Springfield, but his religion was broader than any creed. The 
worthy poor whether Catholic, Protestant or nothing at all might 
come to him for help and the hand he extended was never empty. 

He was a patron and trustee of the Kuril Hattin Homes for 
boys at Westminster, a splendidly managed, and most worthy 
charity. 

One of the strongest traits in the character of Adna Brown 
was his intense love of home. By his own fireside he was most 
happy and here it was that all felt the warmth of his kindly- 
nature. A loving husband and indulgent father, here was 
shown his truest worth, and while many mourn the loss of a 
noble friend, it is the home which standi in the darkest part of 
the shadow which fell on Springfield, January 14, 1901. 

" And some we loved the loveliest and the best, 
That from his vintage rolling Time hath pressed, 
Have drunk their cup a round or two before. 
And one by one crept silently to rest." 
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One who has not attended a women's college cannot realize 
the continual rush one is in from morning until night while 
hastening from one duty to another. The lilc of girls in the 
various colleges is very different in some respects, yet in certain 
things it doubtless has many similarities. The daily round ol 
duties, such as chapel attendance, recitations, laboratory work 
and the pleasures such as daily recreation, close attention to 
each incoming mail, frequent conference with some particular 
friend, are among the acts which arc the same throughout the 
college world. It is not the acts themselves which differ so 
much among the colleges as it is the manner of performance of 
those acts, and the spirit in which each is performed. 

Shall we follow a girl in one of our New Kngland Colleges 
throughout an ordinary day and see how she spends her time ? 

Probably the first thing of which she is conscious in 
the morning is the fact that, unless she hurries much more than 
she is accustomed to do at home, she will be late to breakfast. 
Nevertheless, she is among the last stragglers into the dining- 
room, and succeeds in reaching her place just as the teacher 
who is at the head of the dormitory is giving the signal for all 
to be seated. The conversation at table is a mixture of such 
subjects as the day's lessons, the popular book of the day, 
some grind on a poor unfortunate freshman, and so on. But 
it is with difficulty that " The Girl " is drawn into conversation 
because of her anxious thoughts of the essay in Political Econ- 
omy which is due in three days, and is hardly begun as yet. 

From the table "The Girl" hurries to her room to take a 
last glance at her Psychology lesson before chapel at 8:40. 
After chapel she hurries to her first recitation to ' ' rush the 
Professor" or to " flunk dead," as the case may be. 

Now it is time for the morning mail. It is with quick foot- 
steps that "The Girl " leaves the recitation room and goes to 
the Post Office, there to push her way a little impatiently to 
her box in quest of a letter. O ! the longing for a letter which 
fills the heart of a college girl. She may have been one of the 
few so lortunate as not to have been homesick when a freshman 
yet she is always happy at the prospect of a home letter. 
Finally she has succeeded in elbowing her way among others 
just as eager as she, and stretches out her hand over the heads 
of others to reach for her letter. If she has received one noth- 
ing can arouse her from the devouring of its contents, until the 
end is reached. As "The Girl " is going down the steps she 
meets a class-mate with whom she is intimate and they exchange 
cordial greetings and go with arms over each other's shoulders 
to the library. They succeed in finding the book they wish for 
and proceed to take notes. The work, however, is often inter- 
rupted by an interesting piece of news which one has to tell the 
other, by a joke, or by a new arrival who is much disappointed 



that she was not in time to get the book which is in great 
demand this morning. 

But now it is time for "The Girl's" next recitation. She 
and her friend start for class rather early, and so go leisurely. 
As they arc waiting on the steps for the bell to ring, they watch 
those coming to classes. They sec first a few coming slowly. 
Some of these seem to express no feeling of anxiety in regard 
to die recitations and appear to take things easily. Far the 
greater number of those entering the hall, however, bear looks 
which betoken a lesson hastily prepared, or too difficult to be 
understood. Now the number of students is increasing. They 
come from all directions, and are hurrying more and more. 
The bell has rung and another band of students is pouring forth 
from the recitation halls about the campus, and dispersing toward 
ihc various points from which the preceding company came. 

The recitation over all go home with quickened step, for it 
is the dinner hour, and the college girl, as a rule, has a good 
appetite. After dinner the Post Office is again visited; but this 
time "The Girl" comes out with a disappointed expression, 
as she has received no mail. 

And now it is with laggard steps that "The Girl " goes to 
the laboratory; for it is a pleasant fall day and she would much 
prefer to take a two-mile walk to the river and back — for she is 
a good pedestrian — than to shut herself in with bad smelling 
chemicals. However she is fond of the sciences, and when she 
once gets to work upon an interesting experiment she forgets 
all else, but watches for the results and awaits with anxiety for 
them to be successful. What a satisfied and elated feeling she 
has when, at the end of the two hours spent there, she goes 
forth with a word of commendation from her Professor. One 
more recitation anil the work for the day will be over. She 
hurries— she lives in a world of hurry — to this one, tired but 
happy over the success of her experiment and at the thought 
that the day's work is nearly over. 

The time lictwecn the end of the recitation and the supper 
hour is variously occupied in going o( an errand to the neigh- 
boring country store, taking a short walk, visiting a friend, 
studying, and getting ready for the festivities of the evening. 

This is the recreation evening and the following day will be 
the weekly holiday and no more studying will be done until the 
next evening, unless " The Girl " is what is known in students' 
speech as a " shark " and spends the greater part of her recre- 
ation time in studying. 

At the supper table all are talking so last and with so much 
animation that there is a perfect babel ot voices. What can be 
the topic ol universal interest ? There is to be a concert at the 
college that evening given by the Glee Club of a men's college 
and the majority of the students arc expecting to attend. Those 
who are so fortunate as to have a " cousin " — the proverbial 
college girl's " cousin " — living within a few miles have invited 
him to attend the concert. Those who belong to die class 
which invited the Glee Club will attend the reception after the 
concert. Of course the concert and reception are a success, 
and when, after the girls have departed to their rooms, they 
are attracted by the strains ol college songs borne on the 
night air by male voices they are perfectly happy. 

In after life "The Girl" will think over the days she has 
spent in college, the dear friends she had there, and the varied 
opportunities for pleasure and for intellectual development 
which she enjoyed, and with good reason will decide that 
"her college days are her happiest days." 
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SM PwMlng. One cup suet, one of 
sour milk, one of molasses, one of raisins, 
(our of flour, one teaspoon soda, ami one of 
salt. Steam three hours. an<l serve with 
liquid sauce or sweetened cream. 



In White River Junction 

Vi.it the 



DINING ROOM 

For a superior Breakfast. Dinner, Sup- 
per, or an Oyster Stew, at very 
reasonable prices. 

meals by rt* <Uv or wttk. Oft* todays. 
MRS. EDITH TALBERT. 

N«xt Doer to Bogl« Bros. 



POMIO Salad. Chop fine one quart of 
potatoes boiled. Add one-half cup Chili 
sauce, a little salt and pour over it enough 
salad dressing to cover and set in the oven 
to heat through unless preferred cold. 

Ida Loveland, Norwich, Vt. 

£rtan Salad Dressing* Put the yolks 

of two eggs in a bowl, add one-fourth tea- 
spoon salt and mustard, one tablespoon 
sugar. Beat with a Dover beater, and add 
as much thick cream as you can. Put in- 
to a double boiler and let it heat just 
enough to thicken and add two tablespoons 
and a grain of cayenne pepper. 

Ida Loveland, Norwich. Vt. 



Use any good beef stock 
for the foundation. To four quarts of stock 
add one quart of cooked beans, colored 
ones preferred. When boiling thicken 
with one cup sifted corn meal. Salt and 
pepper to taste. Serve hot with toasted 
bread or crackers. 

Mrs. G. E. Loveland, Norwich, Vt. 

Jl dOOd £•*«, without eggs, butter or 
cream. One cup sugar, one-half cup melt- 
ed lard mixed well together, one cup sweet 
milk, two and one-half cups Hour with a 
heaping tablespoon of cornstarch, two heap- 
ing teaspoons of baking powder, all sifted 
together, a little salt, flavor to taste. Beat 
well. Bake in a moderate oven one hour. 
This cake is good with tapioca cream. 

Mrs. Hattie M. Hoisington, Bethel, Vt. 
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$4NCt. One coffee cup boiling 
milk, add one tablespoon Hour wet with 
cold milk. When this has boiled two or 
three minutes add one cup sugar and one- 
half cup butter. Beat well together but do 
not boil. Flavor to taste. 

Mrs. F. T. Williams. W. R. Jet., Vt. 

mVtlttV £*sK. Three-fourths cup sugar 
yolk of one egg, one-half cup sweet milk, 
one and one-fourth cups flour. Bake in 
two round tins for layer cake. Use any 
flavor preferred and filling liked. Frost 
with white of one egg. 

Mrs. Town. 

Rftk CjptOO. One quart apple cored, 
one-halt cup tapioca soaked over night. 
Put apple in a deep pudding dish. Pour 
over the soaked tapioca, one-half cup sugar 
and enough water to stew. One-half cup 
jelly or a cup of any fruit juice improves 
the flavor. This served with cream and 
sugar makes an easy dessert. 

Mrs. Annie B. Douglass. 

fmit £4Kt. One cup butter, two cups 
brown sugar, four eggs, one-half cup mo- 
lasses, one-half cup sweet milk, four cups 
flour, one teaspoon soda, one pound rai- 
sins, one pound currants, one half pound 
citron, all kinds of spice. 

Mrs. L. Norton. 

Dat< Pk. One pound dates, three e^gs. 
four tablespoonfuls sugar, milk for three 
pies. Boil and sift the dates through a 
colander to remove stones. 

Mrs. J. P. Atwood. Springfield. Vt. 



OB AND BOOK COMPOSITORS 
WANTED. 

ALSO PRESS FEEDER. 
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Authorized Capital, $200,000. 
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» Safe Deposit Box« for Reasonable 
» Rental. 



Call and Inspect Our Facilities 
for Doing Your Business. 
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J. L. BACON. 



» oeo.w. SMITH. 
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THE NEW 20- CENTURY STYLE. 

NOTHING MORE DRESSY THAN 
A PATENT SHOE ON THIS TOE 



WHEELER BROS., 
Tailors and Gents' 
Outfitters, 

WHITF. RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 



wi MAvt a cgmim link or Txtra 
NOTHING MOBC COM*" Oft TABU THAN A CELEBRATED SHOES and 

BLACK Oil TAN OXFORD. INVITt VOUO INSPCCTION. 



THE ABOVE IS ONLY ONE 
OF OUR SPECIALTIES 



We are Gents' Outfitters from 
Head to Foot, 

and ynu will find our line the most complete 
ol any store in this vicinity. j» j» j» 
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and nu need 
of them. 

ClK 

Tntcr- 
State 
Journal 

sells on its 
merits 
as only tlu- 
ln-st can — 
your full 
moneys' worth 
in reading and 
picture 

quality 





wo if s and two UJbys 

for women 

If you will walk through my store and see the extensive 
line of goods. If you will examine the goods and prices, you 
will realize Why I have so large a patronage and Why it will 
pay you to trade here. 

Ladies Tailor Made Suits, 
Latest nodes from 5 to SI 5 

Silk Waists in Black or Colors, in plain or fancy efl'ects, Flan- 
in l Waists, and the finest assortment of Mercerized Satteen 
Petticoats in Mack or colors ever shown in town. Most of 'em 
copies of high priced silk ones. Smakt Okesskrs appreciate 
the tit and style of Queen Quality Shoes. The only trouble is 
I can't get them fast enough to meet the demand for 'em which 
tells it own story, as factory puts out over fiooo pairs per day. 

No excuse for ill fitting garments when you can get the 
Stanoarii Patterns here. Fashion sheet mailed on request 
A full line of Dress Goods Linings and everything luund in an 
up-to-date dry goods store. There is a certain something found 
in all of my goods that is hard to define but which makes them 
distinctive. 

Watches. Clocks. Silverware and Jewelry of all description 
found in the Jewelry I >epartmeiit. Cameras and Photo supplies. 

M HAVE ANOTHER GLASS?" 

Isoftimcs a wrong request to make but if it applies to spec- 
taclcs when a person is ruining their sight by using the wrong 
glass to see through, it is a christian duty. My optician will 
give you a perfect fit and make you see more for your money 
than any other investment von can make. Examination Free. 

HENRY D. PIKE. 



Rouse furnishings 



t 



We would especially call your attention to the following list of 
desirables, and ask you to compare our prices with those of any 
other house in this section. 

Carpm, Rugi, Oil Cloth*. 

In Oil* tl". 1 .artmenl you will fi»<f 
much 1« inte*¥*t you. We are offer* 
Ing an all,wi<n| Ingrain Carpet* 
g>*nd quality, at 4jk. per vied A 
better one d.»r HC. and the highest 
grade al HC 
Heavy wright Union Carpet.* al 48c 
Fringed Tapestry Ruga 

at Mc, e£, AS. $l.0O. 
Fm *"ifirthin>g better in Rug* we are 
»h<m 1 ng ;i -Heeled I in? f if M< »- 
quell c*». Aammiter*, Brussels, and 
Vf Irtia 

Fli«ar O Iclr4h* in 1 14. and a yard 
n-kllh*. ealra heavy grade, jajc. per 
M|u.trr yard 

Door matt. 

Kihcr. 511 uBii 6gc ; Win 
nod 1.73. Kuhtwr. 1 1. SO 

Rrfrvarritor*. 

We are dill showing the AU»bi, 
conceded hv all to he perfection in 
Refngvnrtora, 



Urho.ftcred Oak Rockers, 

in gnro4 vnriVty at $j, 4, 5. 

Patent Swhig Kockers, 

very nice goods, at $7, t, 0. 

Adjustable €nd Couchts, 

The latest thing Out We can fuf- 
n lufc them with hVdh end* adjustable. 

1 With nf . back* a» mn 

he desired. M i be seen Id be 
appreciated. 

Iron Beits. 

Wr have juvt rei-civrd a Urgt- urn- 
signmentof new pittterna and *-hmld 
he plea*rd <■» bavr y»ty InoV, llvt-m 
«*rr Pri.ca $1.71, 4.M. 1.00 

it- 1 upwards. 

t foot Msh rhxicrtsion Cablet, 

rrally a liirar«in, $1.0*. 

Window Shades, 
enrtaii Poks, Portieres, etc. 
60 Carts and Baby Camasf*. 
7 piece Bih tZKanber Suns, 

dark finish, at HO, 10. 

If ynu are looking fiir H«mrthing Imt. 
trr in a ChamtK-r Suit we have it in 
j high grade Michigan Oak So* 
■'hi.' betur ever «himn in lh»* 
PMlMNh 



mattiim. 

Vrrv til.e line. The*** conda »re 
lareaipung vi-ry ntfipi*lar a* onr sales 
III l-itr yea\m On-.s , I.*4t *«-*»• m nr 
••••Id t\\tv%' time* more than in any 
-jurrv imp* «ra:»nn Mailing ire tak- 
ing the -iJuce M medium firieed r*r- 
)K:ingi Swaht new grades . 

rndcriaklnic anJ Funeral i>ir.\ nni: a sr^UMy. 

Day ami Night CalU promptly attendnl ttx 

White River Furniture Co., 

South Main Street, WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VI. 
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TYPEWRITING 



DONE NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 



INTER- STATE JOURNAL 



T Have Secured the Agency for a New Var- 
nish called 

DETRO-LAC. 



Cummings the Printer. 



-"A most help- 
Fifth edition. 



The temptation of Joseph. 

1 ful book for young men." 
200 pages. Price, 23c. 

Addrau, EDWARD S. ARNOLD, Charleston. N. M. 

If you want tlK nicest UlorK 



on Collars. Cuffc. Shirts, and general 
leave your bundle at 



Wheeler Bros.' Clothing Store, 

White River Junction, for the 

CONCORD STEAM LAUNDRY. 

They send us a large basket every Wednesday 
noon. 

JOHN H. TOOF & CO., Proprietors, 

61 North ruin Street. CONCORD. 



STAMPED SATIN, 

Assorted colnrs tti 3x3 Inch blocks, for Fancy Work. 
Kach tumped with a Deal aad gracefal deaiga lo be worked 
In silk. I Or. p«T package, poatpaid. One copy of Ihe 
great popular aong. •' Foe the Flag I Die, Dear M.ilber," 
sent free with every package. 

■aa. EUREKA STAMPING CO.. 

P. O. BOX 132, CHARLKSTOWN. N. H. 



IT ia tlx ftocst Varnish I ever used for finishing I' 
and Interior woodwork, aa it will dry In tea hour* ; 
crack; la not arfectwd by hot «»e enld water or liqn 
la guaranteed to do all this aad more. If it 
(fiee batter satisfaction than anything you have 1 
before it won't cost yon a penny. That Is fail 



rnlture 

via do* 

ion. It 



: lit 



C. H. DORHAN 
[painter, 



TWO PRICES. 

In response U* the popular demand, I have decided to 
offer two prices on my work This doe* m4 mean (bat my 
prior* have advanced, but, on the contrary, they are lower 
than usual. My old price* for firM-daM warranted work 
remain the same, while for a lower grade of w»rk (he price 
will b« ;irr.tnL" .l to suit the job. 

Please bear this in mind when in need ot 

Boot, Shot and Rubber Repairing, 

AND CALL ON 

JOHN LONG, 

OPPOSITE EDSON A CHADW1CK, MAIN STREET, 
White River Junction, Vermont, 
turned Work and hand Sewing a Specialty. 

Only first-class stock used. Prices right. Particular 
attention paid to stretching and fitting Shoe*. Shoe Strinars 
and Ijtcf- - 
solicited 



aid to stretching and fitti 
and I -aces always on hand. Your patronage Is respectlully 




WHOLESALE .*.»« 
STATIONERS, 




* 



SEEDS. 

MrNd 8 Or. and we will send you th« following- collec- 
tion of twelve cho.i-e Flower Seedi, one packet each : 

Astrr Victoria, mixed . Candytuft, mixed ; Karly Cosmo* ; 
Double Chinese Pinks; Ksrh'nlula, mixed. Mignonette; 
Dwarf or Tall Nasturtium ; Choice Pamirs ; Shirley Poppy , 
Sweet Peas, mixed; Verbena, i~ ~ 



r«r -tO*. the following collection of Vegetable Seedi, 
postpaid, one packet cacl) : 

K;irly Bert. Early Cabbage. White Plume Celery. Eiarty 
Cucumber, Karlv Ixttnce, Minsk Melon. Water Melon, 
Early ftadiih, Crook neck Summer Squash, Hubbard 
Squash, Early Beauty Tomatoa, Curled Parsley. 

The twrj CellectJoas for 50c. Postpaid. 

of Plant*, Seed*, etc, will be sent free o* 



GEO. H. MASS, 

FLORIST AND SEEDSMAN, 

WOODSTOCK, - - - - VERMONT. 



Montpelier Journal 

(DAILY) 

Price $3.00 per Year. 

Vermont Watchman 

■ WEEKLY) 

Price $1.50 per Year. 



Both are bright, newsy papers, full of live 
happenings Irom all over the world. 

As an advertising medium nothing beats this 
i for Central Vermont. 



VERMONT WATCHMAN CO., 

publishers, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 



STEVENS RIFLES AND PISTOLS 

aat ouaaaarciDTO mt 

SAFE, DUR ABLE IIP i CCHUTE, 

THE FAVORITE RIFLE 

r i 




ia an accurate rifle anil puts every shot 
where you hold it. Weight 4 1 pounds. 
Made in three calibers— .22, .25 and .33 
Rim Fire. 

raise: 

No. 17, Pliia Si|kU, . . 
No. 18. T.rf.t Sights. . . 



Where these rifles are not carried in 
stock by dealers we will send, express 
prepaid on receipt of price. Send istanip 
for catalog describing complete line 
and containing valuable information to 



Tie J. Stems Am aid Tool Co. 

P. 0 ■•• 17 n. CHICOPEE F*llS, MASS. 



SOLD BY 

A. n. HALL, Pharmacist 

and Sporting Goods. 
White River junction. Vt 



Jxtwat/s our specfa/ty- 




*H ^LLOVV! 



We do not 

to see how 
cheap, hut how 
GOOD thev Inn Pj-fO 

can be made. ' 

^^tttt I'l.'L-r*! if.'' {.'ill //if/ ■ 

FINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 

FINE CRAYONS. 

FINE WATER COLORS. 

FINE SEPIAS. 

FINE VIEWS. 
« • • 

" What we say we do we do do. " 
• « • 

WE KEEP A GOOD LINE OF .. . 

(, aniens and Hmateur Supplies 




r>t tnm( 11 »e 



At all tii 

WHITE RIVER JUNCTION. VERMONT. 



Our experience may 
In v««u. 
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A narrow path in a village- street A little house from the street aback A little home in a Vermont town, 

Ploughed out of the depth oi snow, With a sid<- path up to the door, By virtue and valor won, 

And grim, bare trees that are full of sweet, And greetings, aye. tli.u never lack, Thou'rt worth far more than the richest crown 
TW bitter the winds that blow. What would ye. () mortals more? That glisters under the sun ! 

C. Ma Kin. 

WINTER SCENE IN BETHEL, VERMONT. 



THE KIKSt OF A SKRIIIS ol VII.I.AOK. PICH RK.S. 
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AN lLLUH-rnA'I'EI) MONTHLY OK THE eONlN'MCTICUT VALLEY. 

CHAS. R. CUMMINGS, CDITOR AND PUSUSHCX. WHITE RlVER. JUNCTION, VT. 



ENTERED AT TBI WHITE OlVtR JUNCTION POST-OTFICE 
AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 



Vol. Two — No. 5. WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT., MARCH, APRIL, 1901. Vol. Three— No. 1. 



A M aine H untin s T^p* 

THE JOYS AND DISCOMFORTS OF A WEEK IN THE WILDERNESS AROUND JOE 
MARY LAKE, CANOEING AND HUNTING. A SPORTSMAN'S STORY. 

By E. A. NORWOOD. BELLOWS FALLS. VT. 



I reached Norcross, Maine, on the 
morning of Nov. 19, and found the pros- 
pects for hunting very poor, as no snow 
had fallen, and it was very windy. I was 
met at the station by my guide, Guy C. 
Haynes. who took me in his canoe, down 
North Twin Lake, to his camp, where we 
took dinner, which consisted of moose 
steak, boiled potatoes, fried eggs, hot 
biscuit and coffee. After this repast, the 
guide proposed an afternoon hunt. The 
proposal uas no sooner made than ac- 
cepted and ten minutes later found us in 
hunting rig and l«»und for the head of the 
lake, where we spent the afternoon. We 
found no deer, but partridges were 
plenty. We bagged a few and spent the 
remainder of the lime in "cruising," 
reaching camp at dark. 

Next morning at four o'clock we 
packed steeping bags and other things 
necessary for a ten days' hunt, into a 
canoe and started for Joe Mary Moun- 
tain, thirty miles distant. About one and 
one-half inches of snow had fallen the pre- 
vious night, which made prospects brighter 
for our work. Our journey was unevent- 
ful. We paddled the entire length of 
North Twin Lake, also of IVmadumcook 
Lake, into Joe Mary stream, which is 
swift water, and necessitates poling the 
canoe, instead of paddling. This brought 
us into Joe Mary Lake, which we crossed, 
and left the canoe and took the tote 
road to camp, ten miles further on, where 
we arrived at nearly dark. We bund 
convenient quarters in the logging camp, 
with twenty workmen, a good cook and a 
sailor, George Greene by name, who fur- 
nished amusement for the crowd. 

Wednesday morning found the snow 
gone and our ho|>es with it for finding 
moose. The three days following were 



spent in "cruising" for moose, hut with no 
success, although there were some signs, 
but the snow having melted made it very 
difficult to track them. Saturday wc cut 
loose for deer, bringing in two bucks. The 
head of one, which I sent to A. L. Crosby 
& Co. of llangor, Me., to be mounted* 



then turned to rain. This froze and 
formed a crust, making it impossible to 
hunt, as there were at least thirty inches 
of snow underneath. 

Sunday an amusing incident took place 
with the sailor. George Greene, as the 
central figure. George is no hunter, but 
his highest ambition in life was to kill a 
deer. So, "on the sly," we procured one 
that had been killed and frozen for several 
days. This we carefully set up in the 
woods about a quarter of a mile from 
camp. We set up small trees all about it 
and made the whole thing very realistic. 
At dusk I suggested to George that we 




THE SPORTSMAN'S CAMP. 

Ttw Author. Mr. Norwood. •iao<H no tbr plaita, rlo> Is linml The a«rr naowii wrrr kilkrd us U* trip. Tlia 
roof of thi» unique atroci urt* l. of lojrp itnd tmrk and tlir oatbulldlnjn are the lr*-liouar and cook room. T»« ramp la 
located on Jo* Mary taland. and orrrlnoka Jor Marr t.akr. 



was one of the handsomest heads I ever 
saw and i doubt if a finer specimen will 
be sent out of Maine this year. 

Sunday morning we found six inches of 
snow on the ground and still falling. This 
storm continued until Monday night, 



go out to look for deer, as they came out 
at that time to feed We started out. 
George well ahead, rifle on his shoulder, 
which was kindly loaned him by one of 
the party who was to follow up to see the 
■port After circling him around until he 
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WW nearly exhausted the guide, tapping 
him on the shoulder, said. "I think I can 
see a deer. ' ' George nervously exclaimed, 
in a voice loud enough to be heard at 
tamp. "Where, where!" and looked in 
every tree-tOp within sight or range. 

After we had succeeded in quieting him, 
we directed his eagle eye toward the deer, 
which seemed to be quietly browsing. 
George began operation* by firmly grasp- 
ing his gun anil tiring a volley into the 
innocent creature, getting still nearer and 
more excited with each shot. About 
here someone in the rear, losing control 
of himself and nearly bursting with laugh- 
ter, gave a shout. George nervously 
exclaimed, "What was that ?" 

The guide said, "Another deer, but we 
must get this one first," which gave him 
new courage, as he supposed we were 
fairly surrounded by them. 

By this time he had emptied his rifle. I 
immediately came to the rescue, raising 
the sight of mine to one thousand yards. I 
handed it to him saying, "Now take good 
aim — don't get nervous." Looking back 
I saw the rest of the party rolling in the 
snow and shouting with laughter, but this 
did not disturb George. 

Now he stepped into the road, where 
he had full view of the deer exclaiming, 
"Won't I have him now?" Opening fire 
again, he began cutting all the high limbs 
from the tall trees, owing to the raised 
sight. After shooting seven or eight 
times in the most excited manner he said, 
"Well he must In- dead now," although 
the deer was still standing as before, head 
and tail up. 

By this time he was near enough to rest 
his rifle across the deer's back and said 
with a small profane preface, "He ran 
between these two trees and died." 

We told him he must bleed the deer and 
handed him a knife. George asked if he 
must cut the head off. We said, "yes," 
ami he at once tried to do so, but met 
with no success, owing to the frozen con- 
dition of the animal. The guide, not 
being able to endure it any longer, kicked 
the props out from under the deer. It 
rolled over, and for the first time George 
saw his mistake, the deer having been 
previously dressed. His mortification was 
omplete. hut In- put on .1 Itold fronl and 
dragged tin- deer to camp, insisting upon 
it to his chums that he had killed the deer. 
This did not go down, as every one was 
on to the joke. They gave him a great 
jolly, which he took very good naturedly 
and said, "Everything in Maine is 




AN UNUSUAL TEAM. 

Thla BKHlr <>f travrt Burnt larfml h* f-ihllnraUair. Thr dr*r, lor murU tb.y arc. appear to br nlmimt drli.s ..of 
the In-. <tri«»1nn tin- «tril xi mill) that only rrtnn ar» minimi. Tbr icaUlr. tbr nana «hor*. antlrra, turn nmi wv 
Irnlurca i»r th« I'Nttl Are from tbr ratnp *h'"» 11 nn the other pa<r». It I- quit* it aroaatluaal |*trtnr» — but It t« a Ink* 
Tbr tlerr were froivD •tiff. Tht. photograph wan itmnV by on* of the party. 

'wongin' except beans, and they are just 
beans." 

Monday morning the guide and I 
started for Noreross, the snow being lt>o 
deep for hunting. We put our game on 
tote team and started lor Joe Mary Lake, 
where we had left the canoe. We found 
the canoe badly frozen in and the entrance 
to Joe Mary stream impassable. However, 
we crossed the lake, thinking we might 
find accomodations at the head of I'ema- 
dumcook. which was rive miles distant. 
Arriving there, we found accommoda- 
tions so poor that we saw we must find 
another camp or perish from cold, our 
clothing now being frozen to us. We 
succeeded in making a small fire in storm 
and snow and made some tea and ate 
our lunch and started back for the canoe, 
three miles distant, where we had also left 
our game. Not caring for game as much 
as for our own comfort, we again started, 
this time for Potter Jones' camp. It had 

already begun to get dark. 

At this place we found everything in the 
way of hospitality that a sportsman could 
mriah. We remained here until Wednea 
day inornitfg, not daring to cross the lake 
before, owing to the high winds. 

At four o'clock we were ready for a 
start, but the Wind was still blowing a 
gale, so we waited until seven, then 
crossed Joe Mary to the tote road. We 
found the entrance to the cave frozen, so 
we ventured to walk to shore, dragging 
the canoe after us. Here we started to 
cross the three mile carry, the guide still 
dragging the canoe. This was not diffi- 
cult, however, as it was a good tote road 
and the crust made it quite an easy task. 
One hour found us at the head of IVnud- 



limcook, wind blowing much fiercer than 
on Joe Mary. The guide was for leaving 
the game, considering it unsafe to load 
the canoe so heavily, but I insisted on 
loading it in, saying, "It could be thrown 
ovcrtxtard in case of an emergency 
Kach of us tttok a paddle and we started. 
The lake was very rough, but no great 
danger was encountered until we reached 
the ftMit of I'emadumcook, seven inilo 
distant. Here we found a heavy sea an<: 
it waa impossible to make shore, on 
account of so much ice and high waves, in 
there was but one thing to do and that 
was |o get out again into the lake regard- 
less of danger, then try another landing 
Had the guide not been an experienced 
canoeist, I doubt if we should have been 
able to cat Thanksgiving turkey the next 
•lay. This found us in North Twin Lake 
of which we had to paddle the entire 
length. We had about tine-half mile of 
ice 10 break at beginning, but after that 
found it very passable, We reached No 
Cross in time for dinner and also in timeinr 
me to take the 4:30 train for Boston. 



HAS PLEASANT MEMORIES OF VERMOKT. 

Thanks for the two numbers of the Intf* 
S r ati. Jocrnal which you sent me. Enclosed 
I send you fifty cents in .stamps for which please 
send me the [OURXAL for a year, commencing 
with Vol. 1, No. 1, if you have the back num 
bers, if not. as far back as you have them. I 
am always interested in old Vermont as my jo 
ing back there so often proves. I was there last 
summer. With one of my brothers. I took a 
hurried trip with a team from Felchville. 
Woodstock, Quechee, Hartford, Norwich, Leb- 
anon. Plniniield, Meriden. Windsor and backt" 
Felchville. We were four days on the trip 
and wc had a grand ride. ITie roads were fine, 
weather delightful, and the scenery was bcauli 
ful. No such scenery in Iowa. In that foil' 
days we made thirty calls and visits on relative* 
and old friends, many of them our old schuol- 
niates. F. T. Townskmp. Clay. Iowa. 
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Deacon poggett's Mistake* 

ANOTHKR SPLENDID STORY BY THE AI.THOR OF 
"THE BAKER BOYS' HEDGEHOG SCRAPE," 

JESSIE BRIGGS TINKHAM, ROCHESTER. VT. 

Deacon Fijggett was in "a (rami- of mind," so Aunt 
Malviny, his wife, said, and she ought tt) know, for had she 
not liv ed with him and his various frames of mind for forty 
odd years? 

On this cold Novemlxr morning he was nervously plying 
the bellows to waken the sleepy coals in the kitchen fire-place, 
and muttering to himself as he did so, while Aunt Malviny. 
dressing herself, hurriedly, in the little kitchen U-droom, 
looked worried and depressed. 

The cause of the Deacon's present disturlwnce was the 
mysterious disappearance of the three-year-old heiier. It 
seemed to come as a sort of climax to minor troubles; his flax 
crop was a failure, one of the pigs had died, ami only two 
nights before a "rcglar gale" had raged, the big straw stack 
was blown over, against the bini, many loose shingles had 
taken wings and the old wooden rooster, which had done 
service as weather vane for more than thirty years, now hung 
forlornly, head down, from the gable oi the barn. 

But that three- vear-olil heifer, white as snow, the pride of 
the Deacon's heart, where was she? Safe in the Iwm yard at 
night, and gone in the morning. The gale, hard as it was, 
could scarcely have taken her ; the fences were all right and 
the gates carefully Listened. "I know it's sonic pesky boys' 
work." fumed the IXacon. "be jest like them Baker twins, and 
I'm goin' over, this very day, and throw it up at em." 'Oh. 
I wouldn't. Deacon." quavered Malviny. "Well, why not." 
snarled he. "they're alluz up to some monkey-shines ami I 
know well enough 'twas them; they've let her out and got Tier 
hid up, or somethin ." "Oh do wait a little, she'll come or 
be found, or vnnethin' ; don't go over there yit. I know them 
boys never teched her. " Malviny. in her earnestness, clung 
to the lapel of his coat and would not let go. The Deacon 
was more than surprised, he was astounded: he had never 
before discovered, in all these forty years, there could be two 
sets of opinions under his roof. 

"Malviny, I should jest like to know why you set up agin 
me about these Bilker boys; haven't we knowed em ever 
since they wuz Ixim ? Aint they alwuz into mischief?" "Yes. 
I know. Deacon — but— don't ye remember Betsy Baker wuz 
with me when our boy wuz born, and she seemed to realize 
jest how I felt when she laid that little dead kiby in my arms: 
she cried as hard as I did, and Deacon, ye never knew how 
I'd git so hungry fer my baby, and I'd go over there and 
Betsy 'd lay one of the little fellers in my lap and he'd sort of 
comfort me, somehow:" and here poor Aunt Malviny broke 
down and sobbed aloud. 

The Deacon was puzzled: after all these years he had 
almost forgotten there had ever been a l*aby. but mothers 
never forget. 

"Well, well! I won't go today." ami lie strode out to the 
barn to do the chores and make farther search for cattle 
tracks, while Aunt Malviny. with flushed face and moist eyes. 
pre|Kired the breakfast. 



Three days passed by and still no Whitey, though the 
Dracon scoured the woods far and near. At last, one rainy 
day, saying nothing to his wife, he lx-took himself across the 
fields to neighbor Baker's. The l>oys were in the big kitchen 
repairing their musk-rat tra|». The Deacon looked sharply 
at them as he said, "Seen anythin' of my little white heifer, 
boys ?" His tone and look carried suspicion with them. 

Asa's face flushed, while Ben answered, "No, sir. have you 
lost her?" 

' Yes. 1 have, and she couldn't get away without hands, fur 
all the fences and gates are all right, and she's jest gone clean 
away lieiween night and mornin'." 

The Ih>vs expressed their concern and offered to assist in the 
search, when the Deacon, so sure was he, said, "Them as hides 
kin find, and I guess you'd better begin to hunt right away." 

That was too much f«»r Mother Baker: the loom treadles 
went up with a snap, the shuttle dropped to the floor; she 
whirled about, upon the bench, her black eyes flashing — 
"Deacon Foggett. do you mean to say you think my lx»ys 
stole your heifer ?" 

"Well, well! Mrs, Baker, p'r aps not, hut ye know they're 
mischievous, and 1 'spicion they've hid her up somewhere*." 

"Boys, do you know anything alxuit this?" demanded the 
little woman. 

"No, mother, we don't," they Ixith answered. 

"Well. now. Deacon Foggett, I'll tell you jest one thing; 
my boys are mischiefs, but they're honest, too; they never told 
their mother a lie yet. and you can take your suspicions 
somew here else. " 

Her manner included him as well as his suspicions, so he 
took his departure, silenced, but not altogether convinced. 

Father Bilker listened to the account that evening, and said, 
with a little smile, "the Deacon ought to have a family o' 
voting folks 'round him to take the kinks out o' his natur'," 

December came, and winter with it; the Deacon carried 
forkful alter forkful from the fallen straw stack to bed the 
creatures and make them comfortable. At last, one day, he 
made an unpleasant discovery, and the mystery 7 of poor 
Whitey's fate w as solved. She had taken refuge from the gale 
between the stack and the Kirn and was buried alive. 

Aunt Malviny struggled between grief over her probable 
suffering and joy at the vindication of the Bilker boys, and 
actually got up courage to tell her husband. "'Twas his 
Christian duty as a man and a Deacon to go over and apolo- 
gize; and to his credit, be it said, he did it. 

THE PATHWAY TO PARADISE. 

BY O. S. DAVIS. PH. a . NCWTONVILLC. MASS. 

"How shall I find it. and which way lies 
The pathway leading to Paradise?" 

For hard and long is the way I tread. 

Its end is lost in the mist ahead. 
I met a man w ith a heavy toad 
Toiling along the dusty road. 

He answered my question in mild surprise. 

"True work is the |«ithway to Paradise." 
I met a woman and little child : 
I asked my question: the mm her smiled. 

And looked down into her baby's ey<-s, 

"Oh, love is the pathway to Paradise." 
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Sugaring *J*ime in Vermont. 

A SEASONABLE ARTICLE, INFUSED WITH THE WARMTH OK SPRING, DESCRIP- 
TIVE OF SAP GATHERING AND BOILING AND THE MAKING OF 
GENUINE VERMONT MAPLE SUGAR. 

■ Y LUCIA T. HARRINGTON. NORTH POHFRCT, VT. 



Day by day the sun shines dawn mare 
warmly, and now in the sheltered spats 
the snow disappears from the banks and 
slopes and the bare earth and brown dry- 
leaves seem fairly to laugh with the fore- 
taste of spring, while pussy willows by the 
brook, with uncovered velvety heads, mark 
the renewing of active plant life. 

Spring stirs in the blood as well as in 
the sap, and. born with a love for the 
woods and hills, I would fain be out of 
doors and away to the sugar place. 

Ever work in the sugar place ? That I 
have, many a time. One whole season I 
boiled sap nearly every day, when then- 
was any to boil, and healthy, sticky, dirty 
work it was, too ! 

The sugarhouse stood just at the edge of 
the woods on a shoulder of the hill, as it 
were. From one door you might look east- 
ward down the valley where the nxad fol- 
lowed the windings of the mill brook down 
to the river, while the other door opened on 
a south slope of the hill, at the foot of 
which, a little brook, fed by the melting 
snow that lay deep in the woods higher up. 
laughed and danced in the- sunshine. 

Truly a pleasant place to s|n-ncl the early 
spring days. Even now, I seem to hear 
the hum and whir-r of the boiling sap and 
the "pec- wee, pee-wit," of the old pho?be 
on the shed roof, who came yearly to build 
her nest under an old sap pan overhead in 
the sugarhouse. 

Equipped with rubber boots and skirts 
much like those of the old woman who 
fell asleep on the king's highway, I have 
distributed tubs on the crust all the morn- 
ing, the latter part of which the softening 
crust showed the wisdom of the costume. 

The afternoon b spent in breaking roads 
and another day nearly finished the tap- 
ping, except for some trees that will not 
run until later in the season. 

By the third morning it is necessary to 
begin to gather and boil. Enough is 
gathered from the nearby trees for a begin- 
ning! the evaporator is lowered to its 
place on the brick arch, by means of the 
pulleys that held it suspended overhead; 
sap is turned in to the depth of seve ra l 



inches, the fire is kindled, and my day's 
work is fairly begun. 

The team, with the gathering holder 
firmly fastened to the sled, starts out on the 
shortest trip, so as to get back before my 
supply is exhausted: after one holder 
full I shall have plenty, for that means 
something over three barrels. I watch 
them out of sight and then devote myself 
to tending fire. 

It is really an art to keep a proper 
lire. The wood must be placet! so that it 
will burn without smouldering and enough 
of it so that it need not lie replenished too 
often, for opening the arch doors checks 
the boiling in the front of the pan. 

The gathering holder is supplied with a 
tunnel, having a burlap strainer, and from 
this holder the sap runs through a hose and 
spout in at the gable of the sugarhouse to 
the storage tank; from this, it passes 
through a faucet into a heater of iron pipe, 
passing back and forth through the chim- 
ney, then along the side of the evaporator 



to the opposite end, where it flows intntht 
first compartment of the pan, warm, some- 
times quite hot 

It was my ambition to keep this lirsl 
compartment boiling. Then I was satisfied 
that I was driving the work as fast ■ 
(Missible. Much banter used to pass be- 
tween my father and myself as to who 
rould Ik.i1 in the most sap in a day. Hr 
would admit that I could boil more than 
anyone but himself, but never would go to 
the extent of owning I could equal him. 
The matter is yet in debate. 

Between keeping the fire up to the 
highest point, skimming the boiling sap 
and keeping watch of the fast diminishing 
supply in the storage tank, I am kqit 
busy. The heat from the opened doors nj 
the arch is intense, and even with heavy 
glove* on I am glad of the five-foot iron 
shod poker to help get the wood in place. 

All at once the iron pipe begins to hi*, 
and alternate jets of steam with the flow "i 
sap. The storage tank is almost eupt) 

I seize a pail and make for the nearest 
hanging buckets'-to find them empty! 
They were as handy for the first gatherer 
as for me, so I am obliged to go further, 
fortunately not "to fare worse." A pailrn! 
cools down the pipe, and before the hissing 
begins again, a jingle of harness and rattle 
of pails tells that a supply is at hand anil 
it is soon pouring into the tank. 

By noon the contents of the syrup com- 
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partments begin to look quite sweet I 
fill the arch with large wood, gauge the 
flow of sap and go to dinner. By one 
o'clock I am back "firing up" again. So 
the work goes on through the afternoon. 
Five o'clock finds the syrup in the back 
pan thick enough to "apron," i.e., the 
drops on the rim of the dipper widen and 
ding to the edge, slow to fall. No more 
fire. We will shutdown the gate between 
the two pans until our syrup is nearly 
drawn off— two big pails full ; no light load 
to carry to the house. 

When the syrup is nearly out the gate 
is raised again, the flow of sap shut off 
when the pan is about half full, and care- 
fully sweeping up the chips and ashes in 
front of the doors and setting up a piece of 
sheet iron in front of the ash hole to ward 
off, if possible, the sparks or draft, one 
dav's work is done. 

On clear bright days the steam rises 
freely and sap boils in fast. I>amp. snowy 
or rainy dap it seems to fall back into the 
j»n again and less is accomplished. The 
shorter the time between the tree and the 
can. the finer the quality of the syrup. 

There is no denying that I have the 
easiest end of the work. The man who 
gathers sap all day, wading knee deep in 
the snow on the side hill and wet to the 
waist, will not Ik* apt to sett much of the 
picturesque side of sugaring; and when in 
coming down a bank where the ground is 
hare, and apparently dry and firm, the coat- 
ing of leaves and dry earth slides easily off 
the frozen undercrust, and he comes to the 
ground with the contents of his |>ail mostly 
in his pockets and rubber boots, the beau- 
tics of nature are quite likely to be lost to 
him, for the time at least, and at night it 
will be hard to find a more tired man 
than he. 

The syrup from the sugarhouse is put on 
again, heated to boiling, thoroughly 
skimmed, strained through flannel and 
returned to the pan to boil until it will 
weigh 1 1 pounds to the gallon and is ready 
for the can. or lx>ilcd until it will grain in 
a saucer for sugar. 

During sugaring time everything one 
touches is likely to be sticky. Syrup per- 
vades the premises. One small drop on 
the floor is good for almost an unlimited 
area. 

There is a perversity, too, in the flow of 
sap. It may run moderately or perhaps 
not at all through the first part of the 
week, but on Saturday or even Friday it 
starts in to run as if poss<-ssed and keeps 
it up until Monday. 
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All things, however, have an end. For 
a week the robins have greeted me morn- 
ing and night on the way to and from the 
sugar place. The south slope is green 
with fresh grass and the woods are car- 
peted with |>atchcs of addcrstonguc, and 
one evening the chorus from the swamp by 
the brook tells us that, at most, there will 
be only a "frog run." A few hot days 
and the buds begin to swell and the sap 
ceases to flow. 

Sugaring time is over. 



Caking Summer Boarders. 

■ Y MRS. f. H. POWERS, 

WOODSTOCK. VT. 

In my early youth I'd heard folks say, 
Taking summer boarders was sure to pay, 
So I raced around and made all trim 
To suit the most fastidious whim. 

Of pork and beans I laid in a store, 
Corned beef and greens a great lot more, 
On Sunday dinner I resolved to shine, 
And boiled an old, old hen of mine. 

The hen, however, proved so tough 

The wood-pile vanished ere boiled enough: 

My people proved so very fine, 

As to turn up their noses at this fare of mine. 

They called for things they did not see 
And passed the greens right scornfully. 
They acted so haughty every day 
That I wearily passed my time away. 

One called, at dinner time each day. 
For fillet of veal and consomme. 
I was consommed if I knew what it meant. 
So borrowed a cook book, and at it went. 

It was only a stew with a new tangled name, 
Resolved to make it and win great fame. 
So I lx>iled up l>ones, and all else handy. 
And made a soup tit for a dandy. 

To please the palate and charm the eye. 

I prepared an apple pie; 

I might have made a blueberry. 

A mince pie or a gtwseberry. 

Or even a pumpkin pie. 
Kut in spite of all temptation 
To use any other combination 
I made none but apple pie. 

My boarders most fastidious. 
With a manner quite invidious, 
Declined the rare treat. 
And pie would not eat 

But ordered ices promiscuous. 
Frozen punches, jellies new to us. 
Till in desperation I hired a lad 
And set him freezing all I had. 



Oh, the things we froze in stacks ! 
Hasty puddings and slap-jacks, 
Froze myself and did shiver and wince, 
And have been a-sncczing ever since. 

Washing dishes tired mc most, . 
1 pined away to the size of a ghost. 
Dirty dishes were everywhere 
In the sink, on the wash-bench, table, and 
chair. 

I made such haste to get them done 
That I broke the dishes one by one; 
If to tell the truth I am able 
There were not enough left to set the table. 

When my Ixiarders went away, 
I sat down to review my algebra; 
If x + y — z = the profit on my trade. 
What could equal the loss I made ? 

I have racked my brains and rack them 
still. 

Can' t make it out, hope you will. 
I have a dollar anyway ; 
Did I earn it ? Yea or nay ? 

A CURIOUS EPITAPH. 

While spending a few vacation days in 
the town of Mil ford, N. H.. I was shown 
the following inscription on a tombstone 
in an old burial ground there. I thought 
it might interest the readers of the Jour- 
nal and so I copied it. Evidently it is a 
relic of some old Church feud. 

A. W. R. 

Caroline H. 
wife of 
Calvin Cutler. M. D. 

Murdered by the Baptist Min- 
istry & Baptist Churches, as fol- 
lows : — Sept. 28, 183S. /Et. 33 
she was accused of Lying in 
Church Meeting, by the Rev. D. D. 
Pratt & Deac. Albert Adams — was 
condemned by the church un- 
heard. She was reduced to pov- 
erty by Deac. William Wallace. 
When an exparte council was 
asked of the Milford Baptist 
Church, by the advice of their com- 
mittee, Oeorge Raymond, Calvin 
Averill & Andrew Hutchinson, 
they ' voted not to receive any com- 
munication upon the subject' 
The Rev. Mark Carj>enter said 
he thought as the good old Deac. 
Pearson said " we have got Cutler 
down and it is best to keep him 
down." The intentional and 
malicious destruction of her 
character and happiness, as ahove 
described, destroyed her life. 
Her last words upon the sub- 
ject were -tell the truth & the 
iniquity will come out. " 
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Raising Qxen in 3 arnarc ^ 

AN INDUSTRY WHICH HAS BROUGHT GREAT 
LOCAL R KNOWN TO OWEN L. COOTEY. YOKE 
OF TRAINED STEERS, AND A BARNARD HOY S 
EXPERIENCE AS A CHARIOTEER 

BY MARTHA A. EASTMAN. BARNARD, VT. 

About three miles from the village and a hall mil*- from the 
main road, is situated a farm which Stands second 10 none on 
raising boys and girls and oxen. The owner ol this 
farm for over fifty yean was Lawrence Cootcy, and on this 
farm were raised thirteen boys and j»i rl*». all of whom grew to 
manhood and womanhood, the youngest, .it thirt) iu<. years 
of age, having died .it Manilla in 1S9S. 

Not only did Mr. Cootey raise the largest numlter of boys 
and girls, hut he raised the greatest number of good oxen of 
any man in town. 

Now, while much has been written of horses in this locality, 
very- little has been said of the cattle industry. At the present 
time the world is going ' (HI ride after an ov team, 

but I remember w hen members ol this family boasted, w hen 
brought to school with oxen, that their team was worth more 
than was the horse teams, which carried the other children. 
And in point of fact they were right, for Mr. Cootcy sold oxen 
for big motley hack in the si \ t i < -r- . 

In 1X62 he sold to a Mr. Burnett, of Bethel, a pair of four- 

years-old cattle, weighing 3400, for$900. These are said to 
have been the first ones sold for this money. The only pair 
ever bringing ?.\<*> was also >,.ld b\ him in i.sr>fi to a Mr. 
Hutchinson of Claremont, X. H. These cattle were five years 
old and weighed 300°: and in 1 S7 1 he disposed of a yoke of 
three-year-olds for 52,V>. These, also, went to patties in New 
Hampshire; perhajw some of the Jin k N A l . readers may re- 
member to whom. 

These were the palmy days of ox-raising in this old town, 
and while tallow candles and ox teams have been superseded 
until electric lights and fast e.xprc *s trains are the order oi the 
generation, yet oxen have their place. On these hill farms 
they are slow, but sure; and so thinks Owen L, Cootey, who 
now is raising oxen, which are the admiration of all who still 
cling to the ox team. 

A stringer looking for good oxen and steers is invariably 
directed to < 1. I., ("ootcy's. He has just sold a yoke of livc- 
ycars-old cattle, weighing 4500 pounds, for which, together 
with premiums received at late fairs, he has pocketed the snui; 
sum of $iyh. 50. 

This is only a tew of a score or more of like products from 
this farm. 

He has at present a yoke of two-vears-old trained steers 
which are admired, not only for their physical make up, but 
also for their mental development. They are twins and as 
near alike as two [M as. They represent cultivated intelligence 

to a remarkable degree. The accompanying illustration is 
suggestive of its name, "Having our pictures taken." 

Among other tricks their owner has tatlghl them are. "The 
grand march:" "Taking a drink," and last, but not Wast, 
"How to do when you go sparking." Now a horse- may learn 
many things at this juncture in his master's life, such .is being 




HAVING OUR PICTURES TAKEN 



driven with one hand, turning in abruptly at certain gates 
and getting accustomed to other certain gaits, which last 
is very exasperating to their drivers later on. and the former 
"gives him away." when the old folks happen to drive that 
animal, but. bless you. thisie steers put all this horse intelli- 
gence in the back numlier. 

Several humorous articles have from time to time bet-n 
written by our local talent with headings, "Colts versus 
steers," etc., and we venture to relate the experience of one 
ot mir townsmen while ruling behind a yoke of Holstein Steers. 

He started out one morning with the steers, or may be the 
steers started out w ith him. the objective p.int K ing his wood 
lot, which was approached from the m.ul then leading to 
Cbatsauguay. When arrived at the point of deflection the 
steers, after a brief consultation, decided not todraw Wood that 
day, but take a little holiday, Albert demurred, the st«ers 
insisted, he gave them a strike, they ttvo were on a strike. 
too. and they started straight tor Hartletfs mills. 

Arrived at this point, they were met by a professional 
trainer, and between the t vv a i n they stopped the two. This 
ended the first heal. They were soon faced about, he lectins 
a degree ol satisfaction, thinking he could make the turn all 
right this time, it being up grade and the steers tired, thu^ 
enabling him to get his load oi wood on the return -trip. Hut. 

alas, lor the calculations of man. Alfiert soon found himself 

at the top of the hill, and realizing his helplessness as to tin 
time they might make, thinking it his best hold, he again 
took a linn hold ol the sled and braced himself lor the sec- 
ond heat, which was accomplished in a little better than 
too 30. 

W hether the third heat was tTOtted that day does not 
signify, for it was already proven that steers could develop 
speed as well as colts, 

A SENTinENT PROH ft. L. M .. PITTSFIELD. VT. 

A lively young messenger sprang up one day. 

Saving, now I will get out ol W. R. J. 

So he spread his white wings and Hew far away. 

To our home, where his welcome inclines him to stay. 

A warm, sunny corner we gave to our guest, 
And made him the softest and downiest nest, 
As he folded his wings and settled to rest. 
The name "1. S. J." appeared on his breast. 
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Inauguration Observations. 

OUR BEAUTIFUL CAPITOL CITY AT ITS BEST — 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE GREAT EVENT— THE 
GLORY OF THE INAUGURATION BALL — THE 
PRESIDENT AND MRS. McKINLEY IN ATTENDANCE 

BY GERTRUDE ELINOR HARRIS. WINDSOR. VT. 

Washington the beautiful ! The fair White City on the 
tanks of the Potomac ! So much has been written about it 
and yet wc always read with interest that which tells of the 
City which we all may proudly claim in part as ours because 
it is the City our great country has chosen to call her own. 

Washington is never more interesting than at Inauguration 
time, for it is then in its festive array and the whole world, as 
it were, comes in holiday garb to welcome the new President 
as he enters upon his duties. This vear there was an added 
interest because of the stirring events of the last four years. 

The few days before the Inauguration are very gay and very 
busy. A constant influx of guests is |>ouring into the city. 
The sound of hammers and workmen is on every side, while 
white palaces, sober business blocks, and private residences 
are taking on a gala look. 

This year most of the decorating had to be finished Satur- 
day as the day before the Inauguration was Sunday. The 
decorations were beautiful, too, for the committee had so ar- 
ranged 'that instead of a conglomerate mass, as is usual in 
such affairs, the decorations, especially along Pennsylvania 
Avenue, formed an harmonious whole. This was especially so 
in the arrangement of stands and seats. In front of the 
White House was a ' ' Court of Honor, ' ' formed by White 
Columns from the top of which blazed lights at night. At 
night also, the fronts of many of the buildings were all ablaze 
with electric lights in various designs made with long ropes of 
lights and thousands en masse. 

Monday, March 4th, was, to everybody's disappointment, 
cloudy and rainy, but that made no difference in the arrange- 
ments made for the occasion. In the morning, throngs of 
people were hurrying through the streets in order to get good 
places from which to view the parade. We were early in our 
seats and had some hours in which to see the brilliant, con- 
stantly changing panorama on Pennsylvania Avenue. The 
Avenue is very wide, straight and clean. Cars and street traf- 
fic, excepting carriages of officials, were stopped early in the 
day. The sidewalks are thronged with all sorts and condi- 
tions of people, congressmen, soldiers, sight-seers, and quanti- 
ties of picturesque negroes. 

Out in the street battalions wheel into line. 
• Forward, march ! right face ! halt ! " 

Marshals in gay uniforms are galloping about, bands are 
playing, flags are flying and it is all very bright and interest- 
ing. 

Presently a shout arises farther up by the White House. 
This grows in volume as a carriage comes down the avenue. 
We know the cause for there sits the President, bowing and 
smiling his acknowledgments while Mark Hnnna sits with im- 
movable face by his side. They are on their way to the Capi- 
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White House up the beautiful avenue where so many famous 
processions have passed, both gay and sad. It is a grand 
parade and reminds one of the old Roman pageants that wel- 
comed conquering heroes. Here are gray haired veterans and 
trim, straight West Point and Annapolis cadets. Here arc- 
thousands of blue coated Pennsylvania troops and here are the 
Porto Ricans. swarthy and strange to look upon but signifi- 
cant at this point of our history. There are over a dozen of 
Governors whom we can tell because they wear civilian's dress 
and have to keep their hats off most of the time in spite of the 
rain. There are artillery, cavalry, infantry and marines all in 
proper uniform. After the military comes the civic division 
of the parade. This Ls not so spectacular but is most interest- 
ing. In this division arc cadet companies from all the neigh- 
boring colleges and a fine set of young men they are, white, 
black, and Indians from the Carlisle School. Each regiment, 
company, or corps of all this huge parade is headed by a band 
thus giving a continual flow of music all along the line. The 
favorite piece seems to be, " Maryland, My Maryland." 

When this vast number of men, enough to make fifteen or 
twenty towns the size of Windsor, has passed, we make our 
way through the crowd to the hotel where we have just time to 
dine and dress for the ball. 

The ball seemed like a bit of fairyland. It was held in the 
Pension building. The vast ball-room is supported by eight 
onyx pillars, each large enough for twenty people to stand 
about in a circle. These pillars were not decorated, but the 
smaller pillars, of which there are over a hundred, all the way 
around the hall and balconies, were wound with green vines 
in which were woven strings of electric lights like ropes of fire 
or brilliant jewels. Everywhere these lights were twined un- 
til the room was radiant with light. There were thousands 
and thousands of flowers too, roses, violets, and potted plants, 
but so arranged that they did not seem crowded nor did they 
interfere in any way with the views of the entire hall from any 
part. 

At one end were galleries for the musicians, the L'nited 
States Marine Band of about two hundred and an orchestra of 
one hundred and twenty-five pieces. At the other end was 
the Presidential gallery. 

Such a galaxy of beauty, fame and wealth it seems can nev- 
er before have been gathered as graced the Inaugural Ball 
that night, millionaires, society leaders, diplomats, ambassa- 
dors, celebrities of every sort. And it was a democratic gath- 
ering too, for mingling with these, the highest in the land, 
were representatives of the masses as must have been where 
ten -thousand were gathered under one roof. There were no 
dividing lines cither, the unknown country schwl -teacher 
touched elbows with those whose time rings through all na- 
tions. With equal rights as the belle of New York's four- 
hundred she trod the stately hall and probably enjoyed it all 
ten times more than either. 

It was such a brilliant crowd ! Such l>eautiful gowns ! 
Such a flash of diamonds ! Such a glitter of gold l>raicl ! 
Most of the men were in uniform and dressmakers of Paris 
and New York have been busy for weeks past trying to outdo 
themselves in the construction of gowns for the occasion. 
Then there were members of the Chinese embassy, stiff in rich 
satins embroidered with jewels and other less quaint foreigners 
in their resplendent court dress. N<> wonder it was so gay, 
so beautiful, sn fascinating ! 
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The chief event of the evening of course, was the arrival of 
the Presidential party. As they came into their box the whole 
assembly seemed to turn toward them and a generous applause 
welcomed them. Mr. McKinley looked just as strong and 
self possessed as he always docs. You would mark him any- 
where as a perfect gentleman and a manly man. Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley looked very sweet but so feeble. The Rooscvelts 
seemed very happy as well they might for our new Vice-Presi- 
dent was one of the heroes of the Inauguration, (jen. Miles 
was another hero of the hour and indeed he looked the ideal 
hero with his straight, handsome form, and soldierly bearing. 
There was a bevy of pretty girls in the box, too, and distin- 
guished looking men and women whom one could not tell 
apart unless very familiar with their faces. 

A little while longer of the brightness and whirl of it, then 
out into the falling rain where crowds of people stood in the 
darkness listening to the music within and catching a glimpse 
as people passed in and out. 

Inauguration day was over. The preparations of months 
had been consummated in one glorious day. 



]y[ose 3 arna by * s Afflicted. 

FIFTH STORY OF THE GRANITE STATE FOLKS 
SERIES — MOSE READS A PATENT MEDICINE 
CIRCULAR AND IS CONVINCED OF FAILING 
HEALTH— THE COLLOQUY AT THE BLACK- 
SMITH SHOP SETTLES IT- HIS ILLUSIONS 
RUDELY DISPELLED. 

Br FRED FERDINAND MOORE. 

Copyrighted 19m by th* Author. 

Mose Barnaby was occupying his usual seat in the store, 
surrounded by douds of smoke which he had coaxed from a 
black clay pipe, after getting out of patience and matches. 
The pipe going to his satisfaction, he picked up an advertising 
pamphlet, printed in different colored inks and telling of the 
virtues of " Cale's Consolidated Cure," in large type and con- 
vincing testimonials. 

Elias was distributing the morning mail and furtively watch- 
ing Mose to see if he disregarded his admonitions alxnit cov- 
ering the stove with tobacco- juice, that he might have an 
excuse for sending him home before Mistress Barnaby came 
for him with a broom. 

" I d' n know but what that ought t' !>e pretty good stuff, 
said Mose, when he had read intently for several minutes. 

"What's that?" 

" Why, that med'eine. I've got heart disease an' got it bad, 
if what the book says is right." 

Elias said nothing, but went on with his work. Mosela|>sed 
into silence again, and then coughed, rather a hollow, forced 
cough. 

' 1 Got cold, Mose ? ' ' 

"No. I've suspected my lungs was in bad shape for some 
time, but I guess they're worse' n what I calc'lated." 

" You aint got consumption, have you ? " 

"I'm 'fraid I have," said Mose, coughing again, " I had 
pains in my shoulders all last winter." 

"Cider run out?" inquired Elias. with a smile. 



" No, holdin' out pretty fair, but my heart's been botherin 
me for some time, an' I got pains in my lungs; my back aches 
like sixty, too." 

" You don't like to saw wood, either, do you ? " 

Mose looked up sheepishly. " It aint the wood-sawin'. I'd 
saw wood an' take pleasure in it if I was well, but I aint feel- 
ing eggsactly right this momin' ; b'en poorly for some time," 
and he coughed again. 

"Well you're getting old, Mose ; you've been through a 
lot during your life." 

' ' Yes, ' ' said Mose, straightening out his lame leg and rub- 
bing it tenderly, "I have, but rheumatiz is enough for any 
ordinary man to put up with. I feel myself givin' all out ; 
don't expect to hang 'round here much longer, 'Lias." 

Bill Skinner came in the store to get some groceries and a 
bag of meal. 

" Heard 'bout Samanthv Stone?" 

" No," replied Mose. "Is she wuss ? " 

"She's nigh gone with the consumption; Doctor Storm 
says she can' t last over two weeks. 

' 1 1 want t' know ! 1 tell ye. Bill, consumption is a bad 
thing to rassle with," said Mose, trying to cough. 

' ' Yes, an' ' Lijah Dollins is havin' bad spells with his heart ; 
hard on 'em right in plantin' time, aint it." 

"Should say 'twas. My heart's b'en pesterin' for some 
time, an' if "— Elias and Bill went out to get the meal. Mose 
felt of his pulse and rapped his vest. " I've got consumption 
an' heart disease sure as shootin'. Lor' , what' II I do ? " He 
reached for his cane and limped up the road toward home, 
feeling of his pulse every few steps. 

" I've got it sure," he said to himself, "I'm liable to drop 
dead 'fore I git home ; that's what the book says, you may 
drop right down anywhere." 

He went toward the blacksmith shop, where Stubbs was 
mending a wagon, and swearing at his apprentice, and the hre, 
and poorly heated iron. John Stack's oxen, and anything can- 
tankerous. 

" What's the matter with Barnaby ?" he inquired, without 
apparendy seeing Mose. 

" Nothin' much, only my leg's at it again. That's Eb's 
wagon, aint it ? " 

" Yes sir, that's Eb's wagon ; you got any speech to make 
about it ? " Stubbs went on tightening bolts without looking 
up. 

" No, I guess not," said Mose, observing that the worker 
in metals was out of temper, "Jeewhiskerfat ! How that pain 
shoots up through my knee ! " 

•Why don't ye kick the bucket and be done with it? 
Sparks, fetch me that big wrench. S'posc we're going to have 
rain if your leg has got the jumps — the big wrench, blast ye ! " 

" I've got the jumps all over ; never had such a feelin' in 
my liones as I've had sence I got up this momin'." 

' ' You do look out of kilter, ' ' said Stubbs, pausing for an 
instant, " Darn me, if you look as though you'd live 'till 
night ! Why don't you see Doctor Storm if you're ailin', or 
git Mis' Barnaby to hammer you out and straighten the 
kinks? In my mind, Barnaby, you need a devilish good 
drawin' out." and the blacksmith resumed his sulphurous 
opinions on people who made poor bolts, and where they 
should go when they died. 
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•" Sparks, fetch me another nut, before I throw this wrench 
clear through your worthless pelt. Barnaby, you look sicker 
than a shot mule ; there'll be a new grave dug before long in 
Edgeville, dum dum di diddy dum — a three-quarter nut, blast 
ye — dum di diddy dee — yes, there's Barnaby gone ; went quick, 
too ; right here yesterday talkin' with me, and now he's dead 
as a pair of rusty hinges, dum diddy dum di dee." 

Mose tried to appear unconcerned in the face of this clinch- 
ing evidence of his rapid decline in health, and concealed his 
agitation by taking a deep interest in Stubbs' method of work. 

"What seems to be the trouble, Barnaby? Liver out of 
j'int?" 

"Yes, an' my heart's failin', now that my lungs are gettin' 
weak ; don't eggsactly know whar the trouble is, but I feel 
petered out all over. B'en under the weather some time, but 
I hated t' say so ; you think I look sickish ? ' ' 

' ' Blow the fire, Sparks. Look sick ! You better telegraph 
for your relations — if you stick it out two days I'll be dogone 
surprised — dum diddy di dum — you ain't looked right to me 
for a fortnight, and Stack said yesterday we'd lose you any 
day now — dum di — blow the fire, you pimp o' misery — dum 
di diddy dec. I don't sposc it would do any good, but why 
don't you see Doctor Storm and have him tinker you up, if he 
can ; no use I'm afraid — dum diddy di dum, di dee. " 

" P'r'aps I will," said Mose, forgetting in his excitement to 
cough, as he had intended to do a minute before. He hob- 
bled away, fearing that Stubbs would notice more symptoms 
of his fatal diseases, and he wished to consult the advertising 
pamphlet which he had in his pocket. 

" Lor' ! " he gasped, when he was out of sight of the shop, 
"What will Sairey say if she wakes up some mornin' an' finds 
me dead with a blood-weasel ? I've got liver trouble, too." 
and he sat down on a stone and adjusted his glasses to read of 
the miraculous life-saving powers of "Cale's Consolidated 
Cure." 

"That's good stuff an' I know it. I'll coax the old lady, 
an' like as not she'll let ine have lialf a dollar, seein' the hens 
have layed rippin' good all winter. ' ' 

He thrust the book into his pocket, resolved to hurry home 
and put the case In-fore Mrs. Barnaby, although he was in 
doubt as to how she would receive the news of his sickly con- 
dition. She had summered and wintered him for thirty years, 
and had a noisy manner of making up her mind, and Mose 
knew there was no limit to her vocabulary. He lamented that 
the tin-man sold heavy-handled brooms, and Mrs. Barnaby 
could use both ends with equal dexterity. Mose had a bald 
spot on the back of his head. 

He found her preparing to go out ; she never was in an 
amiable mood when contemplating a visit. 

" I'm goin' up to Mis' Stack's to get her log cabin quilt 
pattern. No wood sawed here for three days. Mister Bar- 
naby ; you git out an' saw. ' ' 

" My back is all-powerful lame,'' said Mose, seeing that 
affairs were rather cloudy. By exerting himself he managed 
to cough. 

" You saw that wood, lame or no lame." 

' ' You aint got nothin' good for a bad liver, have ye, 
Sairey ? " Mose had a dislike for conversations on wood-saw- 
ing. 

"Who's got a bad liver?" asked Mrs. Barnaby, turning 
abruptly from the mirror, where she was tying her bonnet. 



" I aint felt well for some time, Sairey ; 'Lias said I looked 
sick an' Stubbs said I looked sick, an', by Time, I am sick. 
I ought t' have a pultis on my side, or some arb tea, anyway. ' ' 

" I'll arb tea you if you don't saw that wood. 'Lias sent 
you home, I know he did ; I told him to. What you'll git is 
a broomin' if you don't stop your foolin' an' stir your lazy 
bones. ' ' 

"I'm goin' to die, an' I know it," said Mose. 

"You will," said Mrs. Barnaby, in a significant tone, 
"you'll die— you'll get killed, and when Constable Rawson 
comes to see how it happened he'll find hair on the broom- 
handle." 

" I've got consumption, Sairey." 

"Yes you have — you've got a record for consumption — 
consumption of cider ; you drinked up three barrels this win- 
ter, and now you're on pins and needles 'cause it's gone. 
You'll be livin' up to Bartlett's by next week." 

" I'm all petered out, dum'd if I aint, an' if I " — Mose was 
taken with an uncontrollable fit of coughing. 

"I'll give you one minute to git yourself out that back door ! 
Gather up quick ! " 

' ' Sairey, you got fifty cents ? ' ' Mose opened the door, 
ready to flee if his hostile spouse made further war-like dem- 

" What do you want with fifty cents? Go up to Bartlett's 
and hold a pow-wow in his cider-cellar? I know one thing, 
Mose Barnaby, and that auit two ; you're going to do more 
'round this camp, or somebody won't know what fifty cents 
looks like. If you think I married you to slave, you better 
think again, and what wood you ever sawed wouldn't bu'st the 
b'iler on a saw-mill injinc. If you aint got that wood sawed 
when I git back, someo' the stove covers and flat irons'll move 
lively 'round here, so you git right out and saw ! " 

Mrs. Barnaby, having delivered herself of her opinions to 
her satisfaction and the discomfiture of Mose, took a bottle of 
preserves from the tabic and shut the door behind her none 
too gently. Mose knew she was in earnest, and came in to 
fire up his pipe and think the matter over, besides, he always 
indulged in a period of meditation before going to work. Tom, 
the cat, came out from under the stove and stretched himself. 

"What do you think of her, Tom?" said Mose, between 
puffs. 

"Aint she a dum good imitation of a house afire, or four 
streaks o' chain light' nin' in a fit ? " 

Tom was apparently undecided ; he blinked and licked his 
fur. 

"How would you like to have her march at ye with a bed- 
slat in one hand an' a mop in t'other? You know what I'd 
do? There aint no knowin' what I'd do ; like as not I'd cut 
her thrut with my four-bladed knife. She's b'n at it some 
time, an' if she gits me riled an' riz up she'll wish she'd kept 
her trap shut tighter 'n if 'twas nailed with railroad spikes ! " 

Tom yawned and went back under the stove. Mose felt of 
his pulse, coughed weakly and dragged himself to the wood- 
pile with a groan of despair. He sawed half way through a 
stick, and then assumed an attitude of contemplation. 

"Fifty cents is what that stuff costs, an' if I don't have a 
Iwttle of it I'll die sure as shootin'. If I can find her egg- 
money I'll resk it" 

He deserted the saw and returned to the house, where he 
began a thorough search for the ' 'egg-money. " He examined 
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the bureau, the shelves in the kitchen, the dock, and every 
nook and corner where he knew it was the custom of Mrs. 
Harnaby to conceal valuables. 

With a chair he explored the top of the cupboard and found 
a tea-cup rilled with small change. 

"Jever see the beat o' her.' Aim she a reg'lar Jewish? 
Durncd if I don't take half on it now. t' pay her back for 
keepin' me waitin' for pultises an' fixin's all this spring ! I'm 
goin' to clean out—. " 

The cup fell from his hurried tinkers, and scattered the coins 
and its own luckless fragments over the floor. Mose was 
about to climb down from his position on the chair, when, to 
his horror. Mrs. Harnaby opened the door and entered. 

" Jeewhiskerfat ! I'm done for sartin ! " he whispered, 
making a feeble effort to gain the floor, while his wife was still 
standing in s|>cechless amazement. . 

"Mose Harnaby !" she shrieked, as she reached fur the 
broom. "Mow Harnaby, you'd steal the dollar and twenty 
cents I've been scrimpin' all winter to git your plantin' seed 
with, would ye?" 

"I was lookin' for the screw -driver. " said Mose, edging 
toward the back door, "an, the ornery thing got mixed up 
with my vest button an' — ". The broom interrupted him. 
and he sought safety in the barn, where he climlied the ladder 
to the hay-loft with amazing alacrity and pulled it up after him. 
The enemy besieged, and stormed and threatened but he 
rubbed his head and back and refused to come down. 

When the shadows were beginning to gather in the corners, 
he heard his wife singing and knew it was safe to ask for supper, 
yet he realized that Mrs. Harnaby would have not a few jx-r- 
sonal remarks with which to flavor the meal. 

The leaves on the maple tree were brown before Mose dared 
to tell anybody he believed he was. "a trifle ketched up with 
the rheumatiz. ' ' He never again mentioned consumption. 



PASSING OF EVARTS AND HARRISON. 

BV J. ELIXAtCTM SNKLDON, WlNDCOM. VT. 

Alas, our great and noble men arc passing on, 
With all their wisdom, energy and skill, 
Those honored places they have held so long, 
Others will strive their uttermost to fill. 

The recompense for labors they now leave behind 
For friends to rightly use for their own good, 
Hut scholarship and intellect of each great mind 
They cannot give to others if they would. 

On history's page their names shall be. 
And rising aspirants their skill shall praise 
While those in humbler walks in unison agree 
To hold the standard that they helped to raise. 



He is a hero who can say " I made a mistake." — I-'isk k. 

When by reading or discourse we find ourselves thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of any article, and of the reasonable- 
ness of our l>elief in it, we should never after suffer ourselves 
to call it in question. We may iRrhaps forget the arguments 
which occasioned our conviction but we ought to remember 
the strength they had with us, and therefore still to retain the 
conviction which they once produced. Aiuhson. 
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DRIFTING. 

■r Cmma f. C. Knowiton, Gatcvilli. vt. 

My heart and I went sailing out together. 

Adown the bay. 
The lightsome breeze in the white sails was drifting 

l's far away. 
Into strange waters we went sailing, sailing : 

My heart and I, 
No threatening cloud appeared to mar the brightness 

Athwart the sky. 

Into my heart I looked with fear and trembling : 

— the waves ran high. 
A warning voice had come from out the silence ; 

My heart and I 
Were sore afraid, and questioned with each other 

Of truth and right. 
Against the tide we turned, and with the stars shone out 

The dear home light. 

CORN TO SELL. 

In the bar-nxnn of Caqx-nter's I'nion Hotel at Bridge- 
water, Vt., late in the autumn of 1859, a young man formerly 
of the locality but more recently of Albany. N. Y,. and other 
large and important towns, was airing his high financial stand- 
ing and great speculative ability, in a windy and long contin- 
ued conversation, before quite a number of astonished and 
awe-stricken natives. 

being at length timorously asked what his present "deal " 
was in he replied that he was then out " buying corn " and 
would be most happy to take and pay cash for all the town 
could s|>arc. 

Among the persons present was Stanley Whiting. Esq, , 
one of the principal sojourners of the town and enjoying the 
distinction of being nearly, if not quite, the most gifted, effi- 
cient, standard and reliable " prevaricator " of the surrounding 
country. And Mr. Whiting was a man who disliked very 
much to be beaten off-hand in his specialty, in this easy man- 
ner by a traveling ujistart. He therefore felt impelled to speak 
at this critical juncture and said : 

"I've got five thousand bushels of com to sell you." 

Ouickly rising from his chair in the excitement of the 
moment our friend the speculator excitedly asked. 

" Where is it ? " 

" You see that small white house across the road?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, the com is over in that house, upstairs in the attic, 
in an old chum." 



This remark instantly closed all transactions in corn for the 
dav. business Int -sine stagnant, and silence quite oppressive. 

C. M C. 




THE POSSIBILITIES OF A MUSTACHE 
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pound in an Qld Desk, 

AS INTKNSEI.Y INTERESTING STORY OF ONE OF 
Ol'R LOCAL TRADITIONS, THE BURNING OF ROY- 
ALTON. VT„ WHICH TOOK PLACE IN 1780, OR 120 
YEARS AGO. 

BV ALICE C. PITKIN. HARTFORD, VT. 

"I iitn an old man now , four score years and ten. and much 
sorrow and much gladness have Kin in my life, ami I (or one- 
say lite world is growing better, and the new ways are good 
ways, even if 1 am in daily (ear that the new light called a 
lamp, and likely to explode at any moment, will ruin the eyes 
of all my grandchildren. 

But of the |)ast I will talk this morning, for my little grand- 
daughter, Bess, has asked me to tell the story of how I was 
rescued from the British and Indians l>y a brave woman the 
<lay of the burning of Royalton. and she will write it down as 
I talk, to tell it to her grandchildren, she says. 

I must begin the day In-fore, ihe Sabbath, October 15th, 
1 7 So. I remember the morning was a frosty one w ith bright 
sunshine on the red and gold of the leaves on the trees above 
lis and under our feet, and the log meeting-house was cold, 
and John I.oveland and 1 swung our feet from the wooden 
bench where we sat, to try to make them wanner, anil then 
we looked at one another and started to laugh, when we 
caught the eye of the tithing-man. w ho made a step forward 
as if to give us a rap with his I nidge of office, so we turned 
our attention to Parson Matthews, who had got to thirty- 
eighthly of his disci uirse, 

After the service. Madam I.oveland. land whenever the yel- 
low and pink rose bushes are in bloom in your mother's 
garden, child. I think of Madam I.oveland with her pink 
cheeks, and yellow hair shining in (lie sun, for she was an 
English maiden, whose father came to this country when her 
mother died 1, as I was saying, she came straight to my 
father in the doorway, and asked if I might not goto her home 
for a visit, and go to school with John that week. 

Father frowned, for he did nol believe in Sunday visiting, 
but no one could resist Madam I.oveland, as she said she 
knew I would "be a good child and study the scriptures w ith 
John, and I will take care of him for his mother's sake, sir," 
she said, with a catch in her voice, for she and my dead 
mother had been dearest friends, and so my father could 
but relent, and I went home with John to memorize three 
psalms for our Sabbath lesson with a joyful heart. 

In the good old days children did not sit up till the 
unseemly hours of the present generation, but went to bed in 
the loft at an early hour, and that bright Oetol>er day came to 
a close all too soon, and John and 1 betook ourselves to Ix-d 
betimes, where we dreamt of nutting on the Sabbath day, of 
the tithing-man who looked at us stently with rod in hand, 
iind of Indians, which dream seemed a terrible reality, for we 
wakened to sec our room lighted by a terrible red glare, and 
the air was full of the hideous shouts of the red men. 

Too frightened to slay in bed w here we were, John and I 
hurried into our garments, and clutching at one another crept 
to the window , looking out of which we saw over a hundred 
Indians, mail with fury and thirst for blood, piling on more 



kindling to the already burning house of neighbor Matthews 
and turning every now ami then to torment someone in what 
seemed like a band of prisoners. 

Too frightened to stay alone any longer, we stumbled down 
the stairs into the living room, where we found Madam I.ove- 
land dressing little Ruth with trembling lingers. As the father 
caught sight of us he said, "wife, take the children and go to 
friend Faro-ell's house — it is so far from the road the Indians 
will nol Iw likely to go there, and if they do us no harm, for 
we have many friends among the red men. I w ill let you know 
when it is sale for you to return, but if they show signs of 
attacking our home I will go to the woods for safety." 

The mother could not trust herself to speak, but. wrapping 
up little Ruth warmly, she stood up to receive a silent embrace 
from her husband, and for him to kiss the children, and then, 
still in perfect silence, left the house by a back way. 

We had lost sight of the house and John and 1, as is the 
way of children when danger is out of si;d>t, were just begin- 
ning to breathe freely, when, from the direction in which we 
were going, the same horrible din was heard approaching. 
Flight was impossible, for truly "an enemy encompassed us 
about." Madam I.oveland. meeting this awful catastrophe 
w ith the bearing of a queen, went forward, with her three 
trembling children, to meet them. It was the kind under 
l.a Mott. whoso villainously helped plunder the settlers in 
revenge, who was in command. 

He saluted the lady 1>cforc him. and gracefully intimated 
that she must give up her boys, and before the agonized 
woman could protest, with another graceful salute gave the 
order to go forward, and John and I. huddled with other pris 
oners no older than ourselves, passed her. 

John, poor lad. was so blinded with tears that he could not 
look up, but I turned for one last look at my best friend and 
saw her change from the look of despair to one of determina- 
tion as she put Ruth on the ground and went forward .is for a 
puqiose, and my boyish heart took courage. 

Too frightened to ask a question, even, of our fellow -prison 
ers. and too proud to lie seen crying like a girl, we were 
marched on to the river, whose strong current we were obliged 
to ford to the other side, w here La Mott and his band of Indians 
joined his commander. Lieut. Horton and his company, and 
there we poor children waited, shivering in the keen October 
air. with terrible stories of Indian outrages running through 
our heads. 

Suddenly, on the opposite kink, a woman's form appeared, 
and my heart gave a great leap, ior it looked like the cloak 
of Lincoln green, w hich Madam Loveland had brought from 
the old home across the sea, and the child in her arms had on 
a cloak of red, like little Ruth's. 1 turned to s|M-ak to John 
and saw he was watching, with the same thought. On she 
came down the bank, and started to ford the stream, when 
she met an Indian, whom I remembered having seen eating 
in her kitchen a few weeks before. He offered, by signs, to 
carry her across on his back but she. we could see. refused, 
but let him take little Ruth. But the poor little maid, who 
had made no sound before, began to scream with fright, and 
the mother had to stop to reassure her before they could go 
on. In the middle of the stream the current was so strong 
that the Indian entreated her, by signs, to wait on a rock 
while he carried the child over and returned for her. Faint 
from grief, fatigue, ami fasting, she had to submit. 
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I cannot tell you — you will have to imagine, how John and 
I felt when we saw that delicate woman and little child put 
down in that hostile camp. Young as we were, we realized 
enough of their danger so we could scarcely breathe. 

Stopping only to thank the friendly Indian, she asked to 
he shown to Lieutenant Horton. He had just been consulting 
with La Mott. and stood a few paces in front of the prisoners. 
He greeted her with ready courtesy, asking wherein he could 
serve so fair a lady, but at the mother's cry of. "Where is my 
son ?" the cold English face hardened, and in measured tones 
she was told, "He will not be harmed, but trained as a soldier 
with others, that Her Gracious Majesty might have more 
faithful servants in the next generation than the vile colonists 
of this age had shown themselves." 

The mother love was stronger than the indignation at the 
injustice done her adopted home, and with words as persua- 
sive as were Eve's of old, John's freedom was won and he was 
in her arms before I could realize he had left my side. 

Then, when the mist in my eyes had cleared away, for I 
hail no one to rescue me, I looked again and saw John whisper 
in her ear. As she looked upon me and the seven other lads 
of my own age or thereabouts, and all the children of neigh- 
bors and playfellows of John and I, then the emotion in her 
face gave way to pure resolve, as she turned again to the 
commander and pleaded for the children of her friends. 

Horton was on the point of yielding, when an old Indian 
brave stepped forward and said they had "had enough of the 
pale-face squaw talking, we have shown ourselves but women 
in giving up her son," and with a stride forward tore John 
forcibly from his mother's embrace. Then, lads though we 
were, we saw what we never had seen, nor ever should see 
again, a woman throw English pride and the reserve of Puri- 
tan training to the winds, and her tongue seemed verily 
inspired as she pleaded for her son. and the sons of her 
friends, till, utterly unable to refute her arguments, touched 
and abashed before her, Horton gave the order and the six 
white men under him escorted us to the water's edge. 

There was no place for fatigue or faintness now in the 
brave woman's heart, as she Ixidc us wait while she took 
Ruth ami little Roger Kidder, who was only seven, across 
the swiftly flowing stream in her arms, and then coming back 
she showed us how to put our arms about one another and so 
be strong enough to breast the current which had l>een too 
much for her alone when coming over the first time, and so 
"we reached the Promised Land in safely." 



The old man fell silent, dreaming of the past, when little 
Bess touched him softly, asking. "Grandfather, dear, what 
became of John and little Ruth when you grew up?" 

"Little Ruth, my dear, grew to be like her mother, and 
John became your grand uncle and Ruth your grandmother 
when you came into this world." and again he fell into a 
dream of the old days of hardships and trials, but of true 
affection. 



Please find enclosed fifty cents to renew our subscription (or the 
Jot'RNAL for ipoi. Being so far from our old New Kngland Home 
we appreciate it very much. A. M. Hall, Spokane, Washington. 

We like the Journal very much and don't want to lose a single- 
number. H. K. Dole, Rutland, Vt. 

You have reproduced some artistic photographic work and I wish 
you success. Miss F.vai.vn Darlino, Normal School, Johnson, Vt. 



WARREN C. FRENCH. 

A SKETCH OF THE WELL-KNOWN WOODSTOCK. 
VT. LAWYER WHO DIED FEBRUARY 10. 

Warren Converse French was born in Randolph, Vt., July 
S, 1819, son of Joseph Wales and I'olly (Converse) French. 
He was educated in the common schools and in the < )range 
County Grammar School at Randolph, f His father was the 
oldest son of General John French, one of the early settlers 
of Randolph, who was Brigadier-General of the State militia 
at the time of the last war with England and who marched 
with his brigade to Burlington at the time of the British inva- 
sion in 1814, Jacob Collamer, then a young lawyer at Ran- 
dolph, being one of his Aides-dc-Camp. 

The subject of this sketch studied law with Tracy & Con- 
verse at Woodstock and was admitted to the Bar of Windsor 
county at the May term of Court in 1844. He began prac- 
tice at Sharon, where he remained until 1857. l"pon the 

election of Hon. James 
Barrett to the bench. Mr. 
French was invited by 
his uncle, Mr. Converse: 
to remove to Woodstock 
and succeed Judge Bar- 
rett in the firm of Bar- 
rett and Converse. Which 
offer was accepted. Mr. 
French remained in this 
linn as a partner until 
July 1. 1865. when Mr. 
Converse retired from the 
profession and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. William 
E. Johnson. This part- 
nership continued until 
July, 1868, after which 
Mr. French continued 
the practice of his pro- 
fession alone. In July, 1879, he formed a partnership with his 
son-in-law, Frederick C. Southgate. At the close of this 
partnership a few years ago, Mr. French's active practice at 
law was virtually ended. 

Mr. French had full and active practice, mostly in Windsor 
and Orange counties, and was engaged in many important 
civil and criminal trials. In politics Mr. French was a Whig 
until the organization of the Republican party, of which he 
was a constant and ardent adherent. He was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1850 ; he was the first State's 
Attorney for Windsor county elected by the people under the 
amended constitution in 1850; he w.is State Senator in l8v*< 
and 1859. and in 1876 he represented the town of Woodstock 
in the Legislature. He was a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention of 1876 which nominated Rutherford B 
Hayes for President. In religious belief Mr. French was .1 
Congregationalism and he was superintendent of the Sund.iv 
School for many years 

On September 19. 1849. he married Sarah A., daughter oi 
Hon. Win. Steele of Sharon and they had six children. 
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*J*he Largest agons in the orld. 

BIG SWING TRUCKS OWNED BY A BOSTON FIRM WILL CARRY THIRTY TONS 
AND ARE SOMETIMES DRAWN BY SIXTEEN HORSES. A VERY SIMPLE 
ARRANGEMENT MAKES HANDLING OF THE HEAVIEST LOADS EASY. 

Bv AMOS W. RIDEOUT, SPECIAL BOSTON Correspondent 



What arc |>crhaps the largest wagons in 
the world, have been seen for some time 
past on the streets of Boston, being used for 
transporting the heavy iron girders used in 
the construction of the Elevated Railroad. 
There are three of these wagons, and they 
are owned by the firm of Robert S. Brine 
oi Com|>any, who make a specialty of 
heavy trucking. These three wagons — or 
swing trucks, as they are called — together 
with three large drays, all built expressly 
for this work, cost the firm of Brine & Co. 
$10,000. 

The swing trucks arc four-wheeled 
affairs, the rear wheels being 7 feet in 
diameter, while the forward wheels are 
much smaller. The body of the truck con- 
sists simply of two immense timlxrrs, 12 x 14 
inches, 50 feet long and placed some 2 feet 
apart, being elevated about 8 feet from the 
ground. The rear axle is 6 inches in diam- 
eter, is made of steel and weighs nearly 
2.500 pounds. The entire weight of one 
truck is about 8 tons. The forward gear 



is arranged in such a manner that if it is 
necessary to back the truck, the pole can 
be swung completely around with the 
horses attached, and as they walk forward 
the truck moves backward. Ordinarily 
there are six or eight horses to a truck ; 
but occasionally more are used, according 
to the load and the condition of the roads, 
sometimes as many as sixteen. The loads 
carried, vary, the largest running from 24 
to 30 tons. The load, as you will see by 
the picture, is not carried on the truck, but 
is suspended by chains beneath the axles. 
The arrangement for loading and unload- 
ing is very simple. It consists of a heavy 
ratchet and shaft, about the ends of which 
are wound steel chains, which support the 
load. The vehicle is first hacked over the 
load, which consists, perhaps, of two large 
girders weighing about 25 tons. The chain 
is then placed around the girders and 
attached to the shaft, and by means of the 
ratchet the load is swung from the ground 
beneath the axles, and is ready to start. 



Arriving at its destination, it is lowered to 
the ground in the same manner. The 
rapidity with w hich these immense weights 
arc loaded and unloaded, is marvelous. 
What would have been with any other form 
of truck the work of hours, is, by this 
arrangement, made only a matter of min- 
utes. The danger of springing the girders 
by a sudden drop, is also done away with. 

There are three men in the employ of 
the firm w ho are capable of handling these 
ponderous teams. Driver K.dward Morse 
is usually in charge. Mr. Morse is espec- 
ially skillful at this sort of thing. He is 34 
years of age, and has been with the firm 
for seven years. One of his most recent 
feats was that of driving a team of 24 horses 
from Spot Pond to Stoneham— the new- 
headquarters of the Metropolitan Water 
Works — with a bed plate for the pumping 
engine, weighing 50 tons. Seven miles of 
the journey was made through woods, but 
though the task was a big one, he per- 
formed it without a mishap. 

A sample copy of the Journal was sent me 
by a friend and I enjoyed it 10 much that I 
enclose 50 cents for a year's subscription. 

Hbnry T. Raymond, Stowe. Vt 

I have just received the January and Febru- 
ary issue of the Iournal, and Mike the paper 
very much. To show my appreciation and good 
wishes for its success, I send you today a new 
subscriber. 

Mrs. Ll-cv A. Brown, Barnard, Vt 





DRAWING IRON FOR CONSTRUCTION OF BOSTON ELEVATED RAILROAD. 
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Gdhortal. 

The Postmaster will accept your sub- 
scription or renewal or yon can semi direct 
to this office. 

* 

This number is rich in verse and slory 
and incident. And artistically — isn't it 
handsome? It is printed from new, glis- 
tening type, selected after an exhaustive 
study of many different faces. This letter- 
ing is far more easily read than most. It 
has a clean. ojien. wholesome appearance, 
and every character is perfectly designed, 
which cannot l>e said of many styles of 
Roman type. This type is of the same 
face as that used !>y the Ladies' Home 
Journal, hut is a larger size. It is the 
same face as used in the Imkk St vlK 
Jot'KNWI. in past issues, hut being new 
has a cleaner appearance. The original 
lont was purchased by the late Royal 
Cummings when it was tirst brought out. 
The wisdom and foresight of his choice 
is apparent, when, twenty years later, after 
hair-splitting comparisons, it is again se- 
lected. There are many type laces of 
Roman letter, each class adaptable to cer- 
tain uses, but for the Joiknai., the type 
which graces these pages, suits the Pub- 
lisher the Inst. 

With the failing eyesight of the Ameri- 
can people, there comes a call for more 
readable type. Some <>l the magazines, 
are, in consequence, using a large, tall 
lace to meet this demand. The type in 
question, is, however, suited only to |>ages 
of their size. More easily read n-jies must 
be had, ami large sizes must be used. A 
bill before the New York legislature re- 
cently, would, if it had passed, have 
forbidden the use of the smaller faces of 
type, in which all the city papers are now 
printed. Professors of our leading col- 
leges are behind the movement, and 
although the bill failed to pass at its first 
presentation, it will surelv be heard from 
in due time, and mole favorably, for as the 
promoter of the bill said. •' The eyesight 
of the nation is more precious than silver 
or gold. 

A good many type faces are made up of 
very thick and very thin lines, and as the 
thin ones are practically invisible to many 
readers, the result is most annoying. 

This type is large and plain with no 
quirks or peculiarities to confuse or de- 
tract the mind from a full comprehension 
oi the subject. It has another advantage. 
Many people have acquired the habit oi 
scanning a page. They see at a sweeping 
glance the meaning of each paragraph. 
This practice is to be encouraged. It is 
the shorthand method oi reading. When 
fully acquired, the scanning reader can tell 
as much almoin an article as anyone. The 
practice has the approv al of many authori- 
ties. In these busy days the method of 



scanning comes naturally to a very busy 
reader ami he gels the gist of many 
columns in the time of reading one. To 
such this tvpe is invaluable. By its 
makeup one is enabled to comprehend the 
meaning of many lines at a glance. It 
almost speak* to the reader It is easily 
before you, a word picture. 

We welcome to our circle of contribu- 
tors Dr. Ozora S. Davis, formerly oi 
White Rive r Junction and of Springfield, 
Yt., now pastor of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church of Newtonville. Mass. In 
the letter accompanying his contribution 
to this number, Dr. Davis states that his 
(irst verses were published by the Publish 
crs father, many years ago. 

9 

Ycrmont should send to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Imposition a few photographs of 
portable steam saw mills, eating their way 
through our magnificent forests, leaving a 
trail of desolation ior thirty years to come. 
Don't let our representational Buffalo 1k- 
one-sided. 

* 

Now that Aguinaldo is huallv and surelv 
captured the Philippines w ill cause lis less 
trouble, although the tremendous e\|« nsi 
to this country will continue for years 
The insurrection will not disappear in a 
night, for it has other, but less popular, 
leaders. Aguinaldo is 20 years ot age, but 
easily stands tirst among the Filipinos. His 
capture is considered a highly important 
piece oi new s. 

* 

When certain Boston papers serve up a 
far-away Vermont suicide case day alter 
day in two and lour columns on the trout 
page, garnished with space lilling pictures, 
a matter to which the Vermont press 
gives only half a column, it shows that 
sensationalism is with them the order ot 
the day. It leads one to think how much 
real merit there may be in some of the 
other matters they so vividly present 

With this double number the Joi RN.vi. 
enters upon its second year. Its tone will 
I* pure and true The opportunity for 
prov ing your devotion to the periodical bv 
subscription is still open. 

» 

The Vermont State Fair has gone to 
Rutland. Here's hoping it w ill be handled 
in a manner lo win the confidence of the 
people. 

It is good news to chinch goers tli,,t 
William R Moody, sou of the late Dwight 
I.. Moody, bids fair to take Ins father's 
place, lie has developed surprisingly 
since the responsibility was thrown upon 
him. It is a glad thought that the work 
of tin- Moodv schools at Northticld is to 
!<c upheld. 



The ncwsiapers of Vermont and New 
Hampshire are becoming a little more out 
spoken in their views. lt contemporary 
says. Isn't it al»out lime? In these chang- 
ing times the people demand fearless rep 
rcscntativ es. 

9 

It is said the churches of our land are 
to acquire new strength and greater pr<>s 
pcrity in the coming century. It is well. 
Perhaps all this talk aboul our churches 
deteriorating and church attendance falling 
off has pricked the conscience of the 
nation. There are unmistakable signs ■>! 
an awakening, in all parts of the countrv 
When all this effort is knit together what 
a united force for gi>od we will have. Mis. 
Nation's hatchet crusade against the 
saloons of Kansas is considered by many 
a wild effort to right a great wrong. She 
savs she resorted lo it w hen all else- had 
tailed. She has shown what a determined 
woman can do and she has aroused the 
mothers ot the land, who w ill accomplish 
the same results with less war like meth- 
ods, In our own home villages the laws 
are being better enforced, and soon the 
communitv which has not felt in some 
measure the reform wave started by Mrs. 
Nation will be rare indeed. 

In New York, our greatest and wicked- 
est city, wholesale measures are !>eing 
undertaken tor the suppression of vice. 
Three parties are actively engaged in an 
effort lo lietler conditions : Tammanv. 
the police; and the People. Tammany is 
named first. In-cause it is surprising tluit 
they should assist at all. Richard Croker, 
the head of the organization, before his 
departure for Kurope. last NovemUr. gave 
orders to a committee of the faithful to 
clean out the dives of the city. And they 
are doing it, impartially. < >nc of their 
grc;lt«-st leaders was rounded up at a 
poker club, where 75 men wi re gathered 
in. recently, and Tammany complained 
bitterly because no lip was given him oi 
what w;is coming. This Tammanv assist- 
ance is doubtless intended to create favor 
which at the next election will help the 
Tammany tiger to win. 

Then there are the police They are 
uncommonly alert al present. They make 
many raids but they are generally ineffec- 
tive. Representatives ol the gamblers are 
kept along every street and in every court 
room. The police are charged w ith pro- 
tecting v ice The news of an intended 
raid generally precedes the sheriff. Occa 
sionally the efforts oi the other committees 
spur them to successful action. The w ide 
open resort* oi New York hav e been closed 
tight and vigilance is manifest all along 
the line 

Bui the Committee of Fifteen is the 
glory of every honest citizen of the conn 
trv This is the People's Committee 
An appeal to the police for justice mav 
p.iss unheeded, but with the Committee ot 
Fifteen, never. The (morcst working 
man. seeking lo find and recover his 
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ilaughter from the haunts of vice, lias a 
powerful friend in the Fifteen. Every day 
they unearth and bring to light awl to the 
Courts many new cases of vice and Cor- 
ruption. The search -light is being turned 
<>n New York. The results will slowly Ix.- 
frit. The reform an not take place in a 
year. Some think so much agitation and 
.scouring will not be lasting, but the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen announce that they will 
never let go. And the people are with 
them. 15.000 women at one gathering 
recently showed their warm support in this 
house-cleaning movement. Verily there 
is an awakening. 

9 

Good -bye to the greater part of the 
war-tax nuisance. July 1. Perhaps it is 
just as well we have become accustomed 
to it. We will undoubtedly have occa- 
sion to renew its acquaintance in time to 



Many are the incidents of railw ay service. 
A recent accident, in which a brakeman 
was injured by the overturning of a air up- 
on which he was standing in the local rail- 
way yard, served to show a strong brotherly 
spirit among railroad men, at least. A 
few hours after the accident and just as the 
express came in. a passer-by saw a little 
group of railroad men bending over a 
white-covered cot, across the tracks from 
the station, near the side oi a "buggy," 
the temporary home to which the injured 
man had been taken. The train hands on 
the station platform, brakemen. conduc- 
tors, and |>assers-by stood silently, revcren- 
ly, the engineer and fireman of the Boston 
train just ready to start looking on from 
the passage-way of their great charge with 
pathetic interest, as the cot with its quiet 
form w as raised to the shoulders of those in 
waiting and Ixirnc slowly and silently across 
the tracks and platform to the baggage car, 
where tender care would be given the un- 
fortunate man during the long ride to his 
home in Springfield, Mass. It was touch- 
ing to witness the attitude of the men. 
Here was a brother, helpless. Every man 
who could possibly be needed lent a hand, 
or sttxxl in silent sympathy w hile the little 
scene was enacted. Men in natty uniforms, 
and those in overalls, liegrimed, stood on 
the same level at the side of their injured 
brother, a stranger to many. The realiza- 
tion came to each, for the instant, that 
theirs was a life of danger, it might 1*> 
their turn next. 

* 

A war correspondent, lately returned 
irom service in China in the interests of 
Collier's Weekly, asked a member 
of the diplomatic coqis in Washington his 
opinion of the situation in China. "Bar- 
barians don't interest me," was the reply. 
He voiced the- sentiment of millions oi 
people. 

But who are the barbarians? The 
soldiers of the allied forces, Japan. Great 
Britain, the United States. Russia, Ger- 
many and France forced their way to the 



relief of the legations. They have remained 
in the country, pursuing the Ixixers and 
looting cities and tow ns. Shops and houses 
have been broken open, the property of 
princes appropriated, precious nnreplacea- 
ble antiquities removed or destroyed. The 
apartments of the Emperor anil Empress 
have lx-cu kept intact by the American 
commander. All else has been laid open 
to the eyes of the world. The devastion 
by the soldiery' of civilized nations has 
never been equalled. Non-combatants 
have been killed by thousands. It has been 
a war of injured. China has received a 
terrible blow . The work of our missiona- 
ries is a hundred times undone. The hatred 
of foreigners is bitterly increased. The 
government of China is barely recognized. 
The ruin is complete. Far from the scene 
of disaster we have heard little of it. The 
retribution upon China makes one of the 
blackest pages in history. The allied forces 
have proved themselves the equal of bar- 



At one year old the Journal promises 
well. Trie cordial reception given the 
latest numbers lias been most gratifying. 
We thank our friends for their manifest in 
terest in its welfare. There are many ob- 
stacles to be overcome in starting a publi- 
cation of this class and we return thanks 
for the kind consideration of our subscrib- 
ers. We ask your indulgence for this 
issue. Too much business and too few 
printers conqR-1 us. reluctantly, to com- 
bine the March and April numbers. We 
hope during the year to establish the Jour- 
nal in quarters oi its own. However, we 
think this numlx-r worth waiting for. 



We are proud of the quality of the arti- 
cles in this issue and of those for the May 
number. There is as much wholesome 
literary talent in this part of New England 
as any where in the world. Indeed, it 
seems as if there was more of it. The 
most enjoyable reading is by our home 
writers, and the Journal is the only pro- 
per medium for the expression of these ar- 
ticles. There are many more good writers 
in our field and we propose to find them. 
Every article up to the standard of those 
already printed is acceptable. 



The wash-drawing cover design, the 
frontispiece, ami the line sketches in this 
issue are all by local artists. Finer work 
is rarely seen. 

* 

Topics of the May number : Complete 
description of the new Library and Memo 
rial building at Enfield, N. H.. w ith illus- 
trations ; A pretty legend of Manito and 
the Mavllowcr, as told by an old Indian ; 
A Romance of the Forest, a tale of a trip 
to a Vermont mountain wilderness in win- 
ter, a short stay at the hoarding house of a 
logging camp, a country dance and the ro 
mantic incidents leading up to a mid-night 



elo|iement. making a very interesting story 
of country life and hearty hospitality, writ- 
ten by Mary I.. Hutchins, I'ittslield. Vt. 
Popleigh's Failures is the story of a would- 
be author whose efforts met with success in 
an unusual way — a story of interest to am- 
bitious writers — written for the Journal 
by Harle O. Cummins, of Montpelier, Vt., 
a prize story writer. How a large Egg 
Farm at No. Springfield is conducted will 
be told by Mrs. B. D. Boweii, of Spring- 
field. A large refrigerator building on this 
farm successfully preserves 40,000 dozen 
eggs by cold storage. There are illustra- 
tions. Several leading articles which for 
competitive reasons we are not at lilierty to 
name will appear in the May number and 
there will be many poems, and other fea- 
tures of general interest. 



' ' Teddy ' ' Roosevelt is a model for any 
young man. He has climbed to the office 
of Vice - President of this great country. 
He is the popular idol of the nation antl de- 
servedly so. It has always been his plan 
to face every issue squarely. When a deli- 
cate boy he imposed a system of training 
which has made him a vigorous, clear 
headed American. He is a good example 
of the "Strenuous Life," the title of a 
book he has written. I le has always taken 
upon himself the hardest tasks that came 
in his way. When a boy. if he had a 
chance to ride, he walked. If he could 
cross a stream in a sailboat, he rowed. 
He fitted himself by hard training to over- 
come all obstacles. That is what develops 
And the reward is certain. 



The Journal is highly valued by former 
residents of the sister states. One way you 
can assist the publisher : Send on a |x>s- 
tal the names of friends you would like to 
have see a sample copy. 



A new feature in the programme for tin- 
Music Festival week at White River Junc- 
tion is to be a Promenade Concert on 
Wednesday evening, May 29, the third 
day of the Festival. Blaisdell's Orchestra, 
assisted by Mr. Grillev, and local talent 
will furnish the programme. 

The Festival this year promises to be a 
distinct success. Mr. Henri G. Blaisdell. 
of Concord, is the conductor and his large 
orchestra will be in attendance throughout 
the week. An eminent lad) soloist is con 
sidering an engagement and the other emi 
nenl talent alreadv secured is as follows : 
Mr. J. H. McKinley, of New York, Tenor ; 
Mr. Frederick Martin, soloist in Harvard 
church. Boston. Bass ; Miss Marguerite 
Gorham, St. Johnsbury, Accom]>anist : 
Mr. Chas T. Grillev. of Boston, Reader and 
Impersonator. Other artists will In- an- 
nounced next month. 

Gounod's "St. Cecilia" Mass in Latin 
and selections from Donizetti's " Lucia de 
Lnmrncrmoor" will U- given. 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 



BY EFFIE JAY. CLAREMONT, 



H . 



Ouh-o-o-o! a long drawn wail of human suffering, but of 
greater volume, as if coming through a megaphone, its ghostly 
semblance was enough to make a man of iron nerve turn his 
collar up, put his hands in his pocket and hurry away out of 
its penetrating reach. 

It was a new item of interest in a little New Hampshire 
hamlet. Often in the grocery store and postnffice the topic 
was nervously discussed by the frequenters of the place. 

What was it ? What caused it ? Those were the queries of 
all and a solution of the sound seemed to be impossible. 

The cause was a dismal wail often heard issuing from an old 
fashioned residence which, only a short time previous, had 
been vacated by its owner for his city quarters. 

The building was an antique affair, surrounded by both fruit 
and shade trees, and a very pretty lawn extended to the street, 
which was enclosed by a granite curbing. 

The ghosdy sounds had but recently been heard ; children 
and nervous people made a practice oi crossing to the oppo- 
site side of the street when (Kissing the place. Even men 
shuddered as they passed by on a dark night, for many had 
heard the distressing moans and cries. The place received the 
title, "The Haunted House." The noise increased in volume 
as the winter months advanced. At last the owner was notified. 
He secured a party, who, for a generous compensation, volun- 
teered to live in the house and try to locate the sound. 

He entered upon his duties with an "I don't care" feeling, 
but, after staying a few nights, threw up the job in fear and 
disgust. He had tried to locate the sound, attributing it to a 
loose clapboard, shingle or a scraping limh of a tree, but 
failed to make any of these solutions l>ear fruit He notified 
the owner of his failure, suggesting removal of the structure. 

Not feeling thoroughly convinced, lie decided to try it him 
self. He occupied the house but one night, seeking quarter; 



at the inn for the remainder of his stay. When questioned as 
to the sounds, he said, ' ' I noticed they were fully as plain in the 
day lime as at night, but to locate them is beyond my power... 

In this instance, as in many of its kind, exaggerated stories 
and theories were spread. People began to complain, sug- 
gesting the removal of the structure. The owner finally 
decided to have it done. He employed caqKtiters to go to 
work at once. A Mr. Ryan, a local mason, agreed to remove 
the chimney for a small amount and the old brick. 

One afterncKin the mason, assisted by a tender, commenced 
work removing the chimney to the ceiling of the second story. 
The following morning, while the tender was standing on the 
staging and the mason vigorously tearing down the chimney, 
a frightful screech was heard Issuing from the flue. The tender, 
in his haste to put distance between himself and the unearthly 
noLse, lost his balance and fell from the staging, luckily 
receiving no serious injury. The mason, a little more daring 
or possessing less superstition, began to knock the bricks 
right and left to get at the origin of the sound. After he had 
lowered the chimney several feet more, the screech was again 
heard, but with less vigor, as its owner was losing strength. 
This put new life into the mason and he worked the faster, 
when, Ix-hold, he gazed upon the ghastly sight, owner of the 
wailing voice, turned black with age and smoke from the 
chimney, who. in youth, had probably served a purpose well, 
and in some strong wind had been wrested from its place and 
blown into the chimney. 

It was a shingle ! It had lodged by two of its corners in 
the joints between the brick. When there was a strong draft 
the current of air caused the shingle to turn with such rapidity 
that it sent forth its nerve-racking moans or. cries. The work 
of tearing down was Suspended and the owner notified. The 
mystery was explained. What at one time was to be a start- 
ling revelation, turned out a sort of a joke. The place was 
repaired, and the ncighl>ors and townspeople were never more 
troubled by any ghostly disturbances. 
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Ulapfc Creams. Two raps maple ■ .far, 
one cup sweet cream. Stir constantly till 
it grains. Pour in buttered dish ; when 
cold cut in squares. 

Mrs. <".. L. C, Springfield. Vt. 
Ul<f(r$. Break one egg in a coffee cup. 



Cream Cartar BHcutt. One cup sour 

cream, one cup sweet milk, 2 teaspoons 
cream tartar. 1 teaspoon soda, a little salt. 
Mix very soft. 



One egg, one cup thick sour 
milk, one-half teaspoon soda, one teaspoon 
salt. Stir thick with flour and dip with a 
spoon into the hot lard. 

Crtam Pit. One cup sweet cream, one 
teaspoon Hour or one egg. one small half- 
cup sugar, a little salt. Thus makes one 
pie. Two crusts. 

Mrs. G. H.Pattrell, Union Village, Vt. 

Spin Balls. One egg, one cup white 
r, one-half cup butter, one-half cup 
1 one-half cup sw eet milk, one cup 
chopped raisins, teaspoon of cloves and cin- 
namon, a grated nutmeg, one and one- half 
teaspotins soda, one teaspoon salt : mix 
with enough flour to roll out. Cut w ith a 
biscuit cutter, then roll in a ball. I>o not 
le t them touch together in the and do 
not bake too hard. Make frosting of two 
eggs. These are delicious. 

maple Sigjr frosting. < >ne and one 

fourth cups dry maple sugar. Add enough 
w ater to nearly cov er and l*>il till it hardens 
in cold water. Stir into it the beaten white 
of one egg, a little at a time, beating fast ; 
w hen all is in heat fast till it begins to hard- 
en. Spread quickly upon cake which 
should be cold. 



in heaping teasp 



A 



nigar 



and 



pinch of salt. Stir in pastry flour until 
hard enough to mix, and mix rather hard. 
Roll out thin as a knife blade ; cut out 
with a biscuit cutter. Have your lard quite 
hot and drop them in ; turn directly over 
and take them out almost immediately. 
Being so thin, great care must Ik- taken to 
not let them stay in hot fat too long. Will 
make quite a number and are nice for tea 
or where light refreshments are served, as 
they are dainty and nice. Keep in a dry 
place and they will remain crisp. 

Mrs. H. A. Blodgett, Northfield. Vt. 

JlPPlt TrtfftW. Beat two eggs very- 
light, one cup sweet milk, a pinch of salt, 
three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, three- 
cups of Hour. Mix well, then stir in two 
cupfuls of chopped apples. Drop by 
spoonfuls into boiling fat. and fry a rich 
brown. Serve with maple syrup. 



When in White Rlwr Unction 



Visit the Date* 



DINING ROOM 

For a superior Breakfast, Dinner, Sup- 
per, or an Oyster Stew, at very 
reasonable prices. 

•Tee Cream and Cake ewry <*y 



MR8. EDITH TALBERT. 

Next Door to Bogle Bro*. Open SuixUyi 




Fell-less Sweat Pad 

so horses Wanted at Once 

Co Wear Che*. 

It is a Fact that Our Prices are the 
Lowest on 

PLUSH ROBES, HARNESSES, 
WATERPROOF * HORSE 
COVERS, j» HALTERS, > j> 
HARNESS j* OIL * AND j» jk 
HORSE FURNISHINGS of All Kinds. 

01. L Bngbte, 




Gectric Eights « 

are bright cheerful, almost doling. 
So are the 

Dew (Uall Papers 

— AT THE - 

Picture Frame Store, 

Bo«rfa« Dtet from tbc Factory. 

F. T. WILLIAMS, 

South Hain St., White Hirer Junction. 
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• H. L. Nott, 
Iron and Brass Ulorks. 



125 
13$ 

60 
200 
250 
300 

45 



One Steam Saw Hill, complete, consisting 
of a J5 H. P. Erie Engine, a good Lane 
Saw Mill with SJ in. Hoe Saw, an edger 

and cutting off saw $1,100 

70 H. P. Horizontal Tubular Boiler, 209 
6 H. P. Portable Engine, . . . 
15 H. P. Horizontal Tabular Boiler, 
8 H. P. Excelsior Boiler, . . . 
Single Drum Hoisting Engine, 
18 ft. Steam Launch, . . . . 
Well Machine and Tools, . . 
Steam Pump, s.K « J.H * 7t • • 

Wo. 2 Rotary Pump 10 

No. 2 Garfield Inlector, 6 

Ho. 3 Hydraulic Ram, ... 8 
24 In. Burr Stone Feed Mill, . 30 

Lane Shingle Mill, 100 

i ou : ; x ■ Cast Ts, at . 8c. each 

loo ij Nipple, at 3c. each 

RADIATORS. 

18 Tube Walworth Radiator, . . $2.70 

12 Tube Walworth Radiator, . 1.70 

40 sq. ft. Cast Iron Radiator, . . 4.00 

1 8 sq. ft. Cast Iron Radiator, . 2.70 

WHITE RIVER JUNCTION. VT. 

r t" rr r r rTTTr tt ~ ~ ~ " ~ 
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Pas- 
scnger 

equip- 
ment 

Un- 
equalled 



Short Lint Boston and 
New England to Mont 
real and other Canadian 
points. Rates as low 
as any other road. 

• 9 » 

New and Handsome 
Vcstibuled Coaches, 
and Pullman's most 
modern Parlor and 
Sleeping Cars on all 
through trains. 

»»» 

Quick Time and Sure 
Connections can be 
relied upon. 

999 

; For Full Information as 
to Ratea, Routes, etc.. 
call on any ticket 
agent, or at Company's 
office*. 



306 HJ«N»gton Street, Bwto*. HUM.. 
3$5 Broadway, new York, 

Or address 

S. W. CUMMINGS, 

•nrrsl PaaMaj r t Rant, 

si. m*»t, vt 



Our Specialty-. 

Hot Air Heating • 



"SHU Richmond, Thatcher ^ 
Palace Queen Furnaces 
and other styles. 
HII Ms* »t Cat Olort , PtmsMati Cts. nttasNt, 
SUM is* trawl B*ofi»a- • • • 

f (serai Rtsetnaa **« Jostlsa 

of every deflcriptkoo. 
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* OUT Of TOWN ORDtBS BV MAIL 

4S »olk-iled SSji promptly attrnitnl ut. It dsSBBfl cn»l. 

* Irr bow linr< or •mult tbe conuict l>,wr can sltrnd 

1 **' BILLINGS & SHEDD, 

2 Maim •trict. Whits Hivir Jumctiori. vt. ; 
****************************** 

gibbs * Ulneekr, 

PROPRIETORS OF JUNCTION MOUSE 
AND ST. CEORCE 
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Livery, Feed »nd 
Boarding Stables. 



rjood turns and Caret.! Dcfcm. 

White River Junction. Vermont. 



Diamond*. 



3«««trv. 




Silverware. 



Ulatcbei. 



etecki. 



Tor Birthday 

.-. /. AND /. /. 

Wedding Gifts 




CALL ON tin 

Harry A. Holton, | 

Cbe Jeweler, I 

JUNCTION HOUSE BLOCK, 

WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. || 

Tine etilM. Brie a Brae. Cut Glass. ^ 
Statuary, flrt Hoc4s. 




Page 

Perfected 
Poultry _ 
Food 

pays Poultry-men 2007, profit if the hens are properly 
housed and cared for. It makes chickens grow and prevents 
diseases. 

You run no risk in ordering Page's Food. It is a genuine 
egg producer. Used regularly by successful poultrymen 
everywhere. 

Special Inducements offered to agents in every town 
and village. Write for our booklet of prices and testimonials. 

REMEMBER: 

Every Pound is Guaranteed. 
It Costs but Little. 
The Freight Is Prepaid. 

CARROLL S. PAGE, 

Hyde Park, Vermont. 
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Price, J 0 



a Year. 




Published Monthly by Chas. R. Cummihgs, White River Junction. Vt, 
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Montpelier Journal 

1 DAILY! 

Price $3.00 per Year 

Vermont Watchman 

'WEEKLY' 

Price $1.50 per Year. 



Both are bright, newsy papers, full of live 
happenings from all over the world. 

As an advertising medium nothing beats this 
combination for Central Vermont 



VERMONT WATCHMAN CO., 

publishers, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 




This is the lime you want 

WIRE SCREENS and 
SCREEN DOORS. 

If any old kind is good enough, you 
can get them at any old place. 

If Voir Want 

Til Kind That Will Keep Out the 
Flies and List tir Years 

CO TO THE 

Picture Frame Store, 

P. S WE MAVC THI CMI1F KINO TOO 

F. T. WILLIAMS, 

South Main St., White Rirer Junction. 




I warn 'Mmi 

Fell-less Sweat Pad 

so Rorses Ulantcd at Once 

Co altar Chest. 

It is a Fact that Our Prices are the 
Lowest on 

PLUSH ROBES, HARNESSES, 

WATERPROOF j* HORSE » 

COVERS, > HALTERS, j* .* 

HARNESS j» OIL * AND j» > 

HORSE FURNISHINGS of All Kinds. 

01. L Budtm, 

Ujtritt Rloer [Junction, tjrraont. 




wo Tf$ and two UJbys 

for Women 

If you will walk through my store and see the extensive 
line of goods. If you will examine the goods and prices, you 
will realize Why i have so large a patronage and Why it will 
pay you to trade here. 

Ladies Tailor Made Suits. 
Latest Hodes from 5 to $ I, 5 

Silk Waists in Black or Colors, in plain or fancy effects, Flan- 
nel Waists, and the finest assortment of Mercerized Satteen 
Petticoals in black or colors ever shown in town. Most of 'em 
copies of high priced silk ones. Smart Dressers appreciate 
the fit and style of Queen Quality Shoes. The only trouble is 
1 can*t get them fast enough to meet the demand for 'cm which 
tells it own story, as factory puts out over 6000 pairs per day. 

No excuse for ill fitting garments when you can gut the 
Standard Patterns here, fashion sheet mailed on request. 
A full line of Dress Goods Linings and everything found in an 
up-to-date drygoods store. There is a certain something found 
in all of my goods that is hard to define but which makes them 
distinctive. 

Watches. Clocks. Silverware and Jewelry of all description 
found in the Jewelry Department, Camerasand I'hoto supplies. 

•HAVE ANOTHER GLASS?" 

Is oftimes a wrong request to make but if it applies to spec- 
tacles when a person is ruining their sight by using the wrong 
glass to see through, it is a christian duly. My Optician will 

S've you a perfect fit and make you see more for your money 
an any other investment von can make. Examination l-'ree. 

HENRY D. PIKE. 
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Rouse furnishings 



We would especially call your attention to the following list of 
desirables, and ask you to compare our prices with those of any 
other house in this section. 

Upholstered Oak Rockers, 

in rrtat .ninety at »1, >.!*, i 5. 

Patent Swiig Rotktrt, 

•wy nke Koodi. at $7, t, «. 

Adjustable £ad Coaches, 

The latent thins; out. We can far* 
nixhthem with t» A ti end* adjustable, 
a rut with nr without Stick* a* mav 
be desired. Muu be seen tr» he 
appreciated. 



iron Beds. 

We have juit received a Urge QMfr 
aignment of new pattern* and should 
he phased to have tnaj hxik them 
over. Price* ii.71. *,O0, «.», 1.00 
and upward*. 



! ♦ 



foot Hih Extension Cables, 

really > h»rj;ili», S».0«. 

Window Shades. 
Curtain Poles, Portieres, etc. 
60 Carts and Babv Carriages. 
7 piece Ash Chamber Salts, 

dark finish, it %lt t 10. 

If you arc looking t*i>r Mimethiaie bet- 
ter in a Chamber Suit we have Jt in 
, a high leraile MIcAiMn Oak No. 
" i t t better ever .hiiwn In thia 



Carpets. Rugs, Oil Cloths. 

In thit department yon will find 
much In interest yem. We are fifTer. 
in g an all- wool' Ingrain Ca rpet, 
good quality, at «jc par yard A 
betier one fefif fff, and the highest 
grade at tit. 
Heavy weight L'nUm Carpets al 45c 
Fringed T*pe«rv Rug* 

it 50c, 63. *$, 91.00. 
For something better in Ruga *c are 
•bowing a selected line of Mo- 
ijufttrs.. A* mincer*, Brtsasela. and 
Velvet* 

Floor Oilcloth* in 1 iH, and a yard 
widths, extra heavy grade, Jjcl per 
Mjuarr yard 

Door mats. 

Fibrr. 50 ami 63C 1 Wire, 9l<*5 
and 1.7s; Ru-fabct. $i .30. 

Kcfrteeratort. 

We are it ' 1 ahnwing the Alaska, 
conceded b, all 10 he perfection tn 
Refrigerator*. 

maniiiq. 

Very nice line. These grrtod* ar* 
'•ro-rnitii: s<tt popular a* our sales 

■>l lair ri-^rt. llunrv. I^lM *l ■ ■ B we 

iimv times more than la Any 
pu'riotj*. sravi-n. Matting* are lak- 
tug thr pl:t<c i>l medium priced ear* 
prtUktp. See out neve grades. 



Undertaking and Funeral Directing 1 a specialty. 

Day and Night Call* promptly attended to. 



i 



White River Furniture Co., j 
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Interstate lournal. 




ENTERED AT THE WHITE RIVER JUWCTX3N. POST-OrflCt 
Aft SCCOWD-CLASe MATTER. 



AN OiLVBIIlATBD MON'lULY OK THK C^NNWl'lCt r VALI,Ki-. 

CHAS. R. CUMMINGS, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, WHITE RlVtH JUNCTION, VT. 



Vol. Three — No. 2. 



WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT., MAY, J 901. 



10 CctiU a Copy. 

5Q CcnU a Year. 



O n a G reen IVI 01111 ^" 1 T rou ^ B ro °^* 

A STORY OF KEEN INTEREST TO THOSE OF US WHO HOPED TO CO 
FISHING WHEN THE SEASON OPENED BUT "COULD N'T GET AWAY." 
— AN EARLY START. — APPETIZING DINNER BY THE BROOK. — THE 
CAPTURE OF A "BIG FELLOW." — A FINE DESCRIPTION OF THE DAY. 

BY REV. WILMOND WARNER, BETHEL, VT. 

Illustrations by F. N. Chapman. 

If you want to get very close to the 
heart of dear old Mother Nature, to catch 
the breath of spring violets, the sweet per- 
fume of the trailing arbutus, and the fra- 
grance of the wild blossoms, and mean- 
while to forget for one brief happy day the 
sordid things of this life, your latest dun- 
ning letter and the shiny sttots on your 
best spring overcoat, just go l,ut m tne 
month of May, when the mountain slopes 
have changed their dreary snows for the 
glory of the evergreens, and the early- 
spring foliage, and follow up a Green Moun- 
tain trout brook. 

L'p such a brook my friend F. and my- 
self took our way a few days since. We 
left the old farm house at daybreak, walked 
across the long meadow, climbed the stony 
slopes of the hill pasture, plunged into the 
forest and after a two hours' tramp, found 
ourselves at the banks of the brook. We 
were in a little hollow among the moun- 
tains, and so far as the outlook was con- 
cerned we might have been in the heart of 
the Adirondacks. The brook came tum- 
bling down from among the crags and cliffs 
that walled the little valley, with an hun- 
dred miniature cataracts and cascades, 
singing and dancing on its way like a hap- 
py boy just escaped from School. 

F. was a little in advance ant) I saw him 
glance { with a quick motion for silence ) 
down the stream. Turning my head in 
that direction ' saw two deer. One was 
drinking from the brook, the other look- 
ing straight at us with great soft enquiring 
eyes. They did not seem to lx* muc h 
afraid and lingered for several minutes, 
then trotted off, stopping now. and then, to 
take another look at the intruders w ho had 
invaded their haunts at so early an hour in 



exultant thrill experienced by the true 
sportsman when alter a long snowy Ver- 
mont winter, he looks into the crystal 
waters of a mountain brook and sees his 
first trout of the season. 

Meanwhile F. has baited up and step- 
ping carefully to my side he drops the 
hook into the water at the lower end of 
the little pool, drawing it slowly up to the 
foot of the little fall, and letting it float 




"BUT ALWAYS FISHING WITH VARYING SUCCESS.' 



the day, They were beauties and I saw 
F. raise his rod and sight along it, evident- 
ly wishing it was a rifle and that it was 
open season for deer. Hut we were after 
trout and creeping up beside a stunted 
hemlock that !>cnt over a pool at the foot 
of a little rapid, I caught the glimpse of 
the tinted sides of a brook trout swimming 
round and round, as though looking for 
a breakfast. Talk about the joy of a trav- 
eller when he l<M>ks for the first time U|>on 
the glories of some famed temple of art, I 
do not believe it is to be compared to th c 



down again with the current 

There is a swift flash, a tightening of the 
line, a quick short turn of the pole, and a 
trout, the first one of the season, lies on 
the ground at our feet, flopping about right 
in a bed of wild spring beauties. He is a 
fine one, nine inches long, fit to be exhib- 
ited not only to sympathizing friends at 
home, but also to be proudly shown to any 
impertinent warden we may chance to en- 
counter with perfect confidence that it will 
divert his attention from any undersized 
ones concealed in our boot legs or hats. 
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By this tunc I had gotten my tackle 
ready and we slowly made our way up 
stream, sometimes treading upon beds of 
forest moss, soft as a velvet carpet, some- 
times forced by over-hanging branches and 
projecting boulders into the middle of the 
stream to wade in water nearly to the to(>s 
nf our hip IxHits, then scrambling along the 
sides of rocks, but always fishing with vary- 
ing success, until a growing sense of empti- 
ness in the inner man admonishes us that 
while we have been fortifying our systems 
with pure air and exercise, we have also 
been getting up an appetite. F. looks at 
his watch (a niekle plated Waterbury of 
which he isexcccdingly,proud i and to our 
surprise finds it is half past eleven. We 
ate our breakfast at four and concluded to 
stop at once and have our dinner. 

Ah ! that dinner — long live the memory 
of it. We had brought with us a small 
sheet iron frying pan and a tin basin. 
F. produced a small package of tea from 
one pocket and a piece of salt pork 
from another. For my part I had brought 
bread and also (tell it not in Oath ) a half 
dozen raw potatoes. We took thin Hat 
stones from the brook, built an arch against 
the side of a rock, put the potatoes to boil 
in the basin, dressed some trout and put 
them with slices of pork to fry in the pan. 
When the trout were done we laid them 
on clean plates made of birch kirk which 
F. peeled from a neighboring tree, then 
the potatoes with them, rinsing out the 
basin and using it next to steep the tea. 
It is given to a man to eat but few dinners 
in a life-time with such keen enjoyment. 
" Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness" 
forever if each meal eaten there will taste 
like this. There is many an unstrung inva- 
lid whose quickest antidote would Ik- found 
it) a few days' camping by a Green Moun- 
tain trout brook. 

I Knner over we lie for an hour at full 
length on the smooth surface of a flat rock 
warmed by the sun that shines so brighdy 
upon us. Then thoroughly rested we con- 
tinue on up the brook. 

We had planned to go up ;is far as the 
"Meadow" a name we had given to a 
little spot half swamp, half valley, high up 
among the mountains and not far from the 
source of the brook. It is a noticeable 
fact that many of the brooks among the 
mountains have stub \ alleys quite near 
their source and that there may be found 
still, deep pools in which lurk hen- and 
there a veteran trout fit to gladden the 
heart of the s|Hirtsman who is willing to 
climb so far to find him. Last year when 



p. and 1 visited the -- Meadow" we had 
seen such a trout, in fact F. had hooked 
him but had lost him and he would not 
bite again We had talked a I tout him many 
times during the long winter and wondered 
if some brother sportsman more fortunate 
than we had captured him or if the big 
trout were still swimming about " monarch 
of all he surveyed " in the deep, still pool 
in the little valley way up in the mountains. 

We approached the spot with that cage! 
sense of excitement which comes once in a 
while to us as a reminder that men arc 
only boys grown older. A grand old hem- 
lock with great towering green-black foli- 
age that tossed about in the bree/e like the 
|ilumes of some giant sable, clad knight of 
the crusades, stretched its gnarled and 
twisted roots out and down to be mois- 
tened and nourished by the living waters 
of the mountain brook. ( )n the other side 
a fringe of alders grew close to the water 
and spread a perfect tangle of roots and 
rootlets and fibers, some at the bottom, 
some midway and some of the largest 
fairly over the surface of the pool. To 
hook a half pound trout in such a tangle 

and to land him safely requires a degree of 
skill and patience known best to him who 
has tried it. 

We crept up on our hands and knees 
and peered cautiously into the water. Ah 
there he wag and he certainlv had grown 
since last year. He lay perfectly at ease 
moving his fins gently as a lady might lan- 
guidly use a fan. I confess that while 1 



do certainly crave the distinction of catch- 
ing big trout anil rHVC even lieen accused 
( falsely ) of putting pebbles down the thn >ats 
of some to maki them weigh more, thai 
I have neither the skill or patience acces- 
sary for taking a trout of that size from 
such waters and so declined the privilcgr 
of " trying him one " which F. so gener- 
ously proffered. 

I crept Kick to where I could command 
a good view of the pool and prepared ( ■ 
watch my friend fish for the big trout. 
F. put fresh bait on the hook, tried his 
pole to see that it was firmly jointed 

together, reeled the line a little shorter, 

then cautiously, so as scarcely to make a 
ripple on the water, he dropped the bait 
within a foot of the old trout's nose. The 
big fellow rose a little higher in the water, 
swam around the hook once or twice 
backed off and lay quietly as before. I 
could hear my heart beat with the excite 
menl known only to the man who has 
tramped all day and longs for one big 
trout to complete the catch. 

Will he bite or not ? 

F. slowly lifted the bait and moved it 
away from the trout. Ah, good! — the 
old fellow follows it up! — he wants it' 
W ith a quick sw ift motion he moves up to 
tin- bail and deliberately swallows it. WDI 
be get away? ("an F, land him from that 
tangle of roots 1 There is a quick thortcmp 
a turn of the wrist, a pole Itcnt almost double 
and the trout is lifted carefully and deHber- 
alely out and laid on the grass at my bet 
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It could not have been done once in a 
hundred times. I must confess that when 
I saw how easily that trout had allowed 
himself to !*• taken I wished that I had 
fished for him myself. We christened him 
then and there a Vermont Beauty and F. 
announced his intenion of photographing 
him on arrival at home. The lengthening 
shadows reminded us that the day was 
(tossing. F. consulted his Waterbury and 
we concluded it was time to go home. 
While returning we saw where a bear had 
been digging for a woodchuck but don't 
think he got him. 

We hope to spend one more day this 
.summer along our favorite trout brook, 
meanwhile we have had fine outing " whose 
fond remembrance 1 mid the press of con- 
stant daily CUt" will give us cheer and 
happiness. 




OLD HOME WEEK. 

The suggestion of a Vermont < >ld I lome 
Week, first made in this magazine less than 
a year ago, was followed up by the introduc- 
tion into the legislature of a bill gtVHM State 
recognition to the idea, by Senator Walker 
of Woodstock. Politicians on the western 
side of the state caught on to the idea with 
alacrity, and loaded it down with the incu- 
bus of themselves until it seemed doomed 
to die. But it is a good thing and the pub- 
lic spirited citizens of every town should 
see to it that it is carried out according to 
the original intent. 

Let everybody form themselves into a 
committee of correspondence ami see to it 
that every one whose family traditions hark 
back to Vermont shall be invited to his native 
haunts, to renew his old recollections, and 
to come again to realize what a line < <ld state 
we have to live in as well as emigrate from. 

The Inter-State Journal intends to 

prepare stationery shortly suitable for cor- 
respondence upon matters of this sort that 
will be reminiscent of the natural scent's of 
each of the neighboring villages, and will l>e 
sold at a nominal advance al>« <\ e stati< mery ' if 
the same grade elsewhere. I .ook out for it. 
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THE STREAMS. 

By REV HOMER WHITE, Randolph, Vt. 

Flow on, ye streams, and fill the air 
With softly murm' ring sound ; 

(in bless the spreading meadows fair 
Where blossoms sweet abound ; 

0 joyous flow as on yc go 
To scatter beauties round. 

Ye glad the hills from whence ye come ; 

Ye make the fair, green vale, 
And many a dear and happy home 

On grassy hill and dale, 
Then onward sweep to ocean deep 

Where white-winged vessels sail. 

Yc are the veins ol this bright earth ; 

Your waters, flowing free. 
The life-blood giving health and mirth 

Where 'er their waves may be. 
Through ev' ry creek your currents seek 

Earth's heart, the throbbing sea. 

Ye gentle streams ! ye lovely streams ! 
With green and shady shore, 

1 love to hear, in murm' ring dreams. 
The songs ye sang of yore — 

To heW again your soft refrain, 
And be a child once more. 

Ye streams of life ! ye streams of joy! 

That lulled my early youth 
When, on your banks a dreaming boy, 

My heart was full of truth ; 
Still do I hear, through many a year. 

Sweet tones naught can destroy. 

I love you and the willows green 

That In-nd so softly o'er 
To list to music that has Ix-en 

So oft my joy of yore. 
Would I again could see, ;is then. 

Your waves roll by our door. 



The Crowning of Our Brave 

BV EVA MAUDE PEMBER. 

Randolph Center, Vt. 

This is the month of biulsand of blossoms, 
When the soft zephyrs blow sweet o'er 
the lea, 

And we gladly, with reverence rcmcml>er, 
That this, our blest country, forever is 
free, 

Bravely they fought, those true heroes 
before us, 

Fought for their country, their homes 

and their friends; 
And now we are glad their cause 'was 

victorious, 
Tho' their blood with the s<kI of the 

kittle-field blends. 

Ah, yCS, we know that their hardships 
were many; 
Dark o'er their brows hung the clouds 
of despair. 

Hut onward, unfaltering, with ceaseless 
endeavor, 

They won for their people the crown we 
now wear. 



Bring the old flag to the warmth of the 
sunlight ; 

Nute the dark stains and the rents deep 
and wide ; 

Honored were they, who, in Kittles drear 
conflict, 

Bravely went down by the dear banner's 
side. 




Bring the sweet flowers from garden and 
wayside, 

Twine them in Garlands and place on 
the grave 

Where, resting from turmoil and strife of 
the battle. 

They repose who died their country to 
save. 

Bring the fair buds of the snow-drop's pure 
whiteness, , 
Violets reflecting the blue of the skies, 

Trillium in garments of beauty ami bright- 
ness ; 

Place these on the grave where your 
dead hero lies. 

Carefully place them over his resting-place ; 
Let them remain on the grave where he 
lies ; 

Him, who before us fought bravely the 
battle, 

Thus will we crown 'neath the azure 
May skies. 

Think of the valor, the glory of victory ; 

Kneel on the sod and offer a prayer. 
Turn from the grave with a heart blest in 
knowing 

That ( iod in his mercy will care for them 
there. 
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A Romance of the Forest. 

BY MARY L HUTCHINC, PlTTSniLD. VT. 

City people who only visit the country in summer perhaps 
may think that country life in winter nuist be a ilismal exist- 
ence, relieved only by the knowledge that summer will come 
again in due time. Such was my idea of it until last winter 
my husband was unexpectedly called to take a trip into the 
mountainous region of Vermont. He came home one day 
with a rueful face, saying, " Well, little wife, I must leave you 
for a few days. Our firm ship an engine to a lumU-r camp in 
the far away woods of Vermont, and I must go and sec it 
properly set up." I had never been in Vermont but I thought 
of all the bears and wolves and every other wild animal I had 
heard of in the days of my childhood, and I exclaimed " Well, 
if you must go I shall go with you to take care of you." 

After much argument it was decided that I should go. We 
left L. in the early morning and arrived at the R. R. Station 
nearest the linnlx-r camp late in the afternoon. Stayed all 
night at a little hotel called the Coffee House, and when I 
drank my cup of fragrant Java at breakfast time, I thought 
the house was rightly named. There had been a light snow 
during the night and everything was loaded with its fleecy 
whiteness. The sun shone its brightest as we started out into 
the great unknown. We sped away across the country, every 
turn in the road giving us new glimpses of beauty. 

One of the highest peaks in the Green Mountain range 
towered above us on one hand, and a long stretch of level 
country on the other. I fell to musing on the possibilities for 
growth and greenness that were lying dormant and frozen all 
around us, and I thought truly, 

"Underneath the winter's snow the invisible hearts of flowers 
grow ripe for blossoming." 

My poetic reverie was suddenly brought to a close by com- 
ing u|M>n a man driving an old white horse drawing a sled 
loaded with a small variety of household goods. The man 
saluted us with " Say, you had better drive by if you can. 
My horse is rather notionary, and won't turn out into the 
snow." We had the good luck to have a horse that wasn 't 
'• notionary," so we drove by him and went our way rejoicing. 

Towards noon we came in sight of the luml>cr camp and the 
scene changed. The forest silence was broken by the ring of 
the woodman's axe, and huge piles of logs adorned the wayside. 

As we drew near the null a dozen or more men came out to 
meet us. The boss shook hands with us lioth as though he 
was glad to sec us. My husband intnxluccd us, calling him 
Mr. Bradley, and explained to him that I came to take care 
of him, and the laugh he rolled out made the woods ring. 

" Well, well," he said, " Drive along to the boarding house 
anil my wife will take aire of both of you." 

As he ushered me into the house he called out with a lusty 
voice, "Here Abby, take care of this woman: she has come 
to keep the bears away from her husband while he sets up the 
new engine." Mrs. Hradley appeared in the doorway leading 
to a long narrow- room where she was setting the table for 
dinner. She helped me take off my wraps and gave me a seat 
by a roaring fire at one end of the room, and while she rtVw 
here and there preparing for dinner, I had opportunity to 
oliservc my surroundings. 



Order and neatness reigned supreme. Two birds in pretty 
cages hung in a sunny window, some rare and beautiful plants 
blossomed in another. On a table near me were books, papers 
and magazines, and some embroider)* and crochet work in a 
gaily painted Indian basket. As I rTbserved these things I 
wondered if Mrs. Bradley was the only woman in the house, 
and as if to answer my query I heard a sweet young voice say, 
" Here is the butter, Aunt Abby, and Mrs. Fuller says you 
can have more next week." Then arose Mrs. Bradley's voice, 
sharp and distinct, like an order from a military commander, 
" Put some on the tabic for dinner." Then a girl whom I 
should judge to be seventeen or eighteen years old passed 
through the room. She was a blonde, tall and graceful with 
an unmistakably happy look on her lovely face, and soon I 
heard her singing in the room beyond. At the dinner table 1 
learned that her name was Grace — which was one of my 
favorite names — and this increased my interest in her. She 
hcl|>ed her Aunt about the work and then retreated to her 
room and I could hear her singing low and sweet. 

Mrs. Bradley came and sat with me and her lingers flew and 
the thread disappeared from the spool and the piece of lace 
she was making grew long, and her tongue kept time to her 
flying lingers. She told me they only lived here winters. A* 
soon as the snow was gone the mill suspended operations, and 
they went to live in a litde cottage on the coast of Maine, 
where Mr. Bradley sold fish and game at the summer hotels, 
and she did fine washing and ironing for the boarders. She 
told me they had a son away at school, and they ho|>ed to be 
able to send him to college. She saftl Grace had been with 
them but a short time, her father having sent her to them hop- 
ing in this way to break up a love affair of which he disap- 
proved. That Grace had appeared utterly disconsolate at 
first, but within a day or two had brightened up and seemed 
so cheerful they were beginning to think she would become 
reconciled to her father's wishes, but said from what sh« knew 
of the parties she thought Grace was as competent to choose 
for herself as her father was to ch<x>se for her, as his judgment 
was liable to be warped by the will of his second wife, who 
wished Grace to marry her son by a former husband. 

After supper she took me to the room where I was to sleep, 
and as it was a bright moonlight night, I turned down my 
light and sat by the window looking out at the winter land- 
scape. Soon I heard a low w histle under my window and 
immediately a door at that end of the house opened sohly and 
Grace came out and disap|>eared among the trees. In a short 
time she came back into the house and I heard her singing 
softly in her room which was directly under mine. 

All the next day she went aliout the house with a light step 
and a smiling face. I watched her furtively remembering 
what I had *<-en the night before. 

The second evening of our stay we were startled by hearing 
a great commotion outside. Mr. and Mrs. Bradley went to 
the door and welcomed a crowd of people who had come to 
give them a surprise. Old and young and middle aged, all 
Ix nt upon a good time. After getting warm and exchanging 
the news of the day one of the young men produced a violin, 
and the long table was rolled back against the wall, and eight 
couples stood up to dance. I had seen dancing before hut 
nev er w ith such hearty enjoyment as they manifested. 

While they were dancing anil Mr. Mrs. Bradley were busy 
cracking butternuts and popping corn of which^they all par 
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took with evident relish, after which some of the older ones 
gathered around the table to play cards, and some of the other 
ones played games. 

So the hours flew by until nearly midnight when they drove 
away to their homes, some of them three or four miles away, 
and we could hear their happy voices singing a merry song 
long after they were out of sight. 

Grace entered into the spirit of the evening and was the 
gayest of the gay, but about nine o'clock I missed her from 
the room and, rcmcmliering what I had seen the night l>cfore, 
I stole up to my room to watch, and was not surprised to see 
her walking back and forth under my window arm in arm with 
a gentleman. In a few moments he gave her a parting kiss, 
and she came into the house. When I went down into the 
dining room she was there chatting gaily with the young pwplc. 

After retiring that night I thought it all over ancl wondered 
if I ought to tell Mrs. Bradley what I had seen, but con- 
cluded I would wait for further developments. I did not tell 
my huslxind either for I knew he would only laugh at ine and 
call it a piece of my imagination. There was just romance 
enough about it to please my fancy, and I thought who would 
expect to find an adventure like this in the back woods of Ver- 
mont, and who could Grace's evening visitor be? Was it her 
lover who had followed her ? I went to sleep thinking ol them 
and if the truth ntust.be told they had my sympathy. 

The next day passed ■uneventfully, we all retired early and 
slept soundly to make up for the dissipation of the night before. 
The next morning \ had a slight headache and did not go 
down stairs until very fcte. As I sat by the fire Mrs. Bradley 
came in from the kitchen and informed me that Grace had dis- 
appeared during the night. Mr. Bradley had been to Mr. 
Fuller's, their nearest neighbor, and found that they too had 
lost a member of their household. Mr. Fuller said that a young 
• man giving his name as Stockwell had been staying with them 
the |>ast few days, saying he had business in the neighborhood. 
The evening before he informed them that he hail brought his 
business to a successful completion anil went away. 

We all concluded that his business was to find Grace, and 
*that he had taken her away with him. 

We missed her bright and cheerful presence and the music 
of her voice, and I wished I could know that she went away 
with her lover. I did not like the uncertainty of it. 

The day was clear and cold and I took a long walk with only 
Mrs. Bradley's dog for company, and very good company he 
was too. 

The engine was now set up and in running order. The great 
circular saw went tearing through the logs with a noise that 
must have frightened the bears if there were any in that region. 

The next morning we started on our homeward way. I parted 
from Mr. and Mrs. Bradley with regret, he was so hearty and 
whole-souled and she so energetic and efficient and both so 
kind to us. 

While we were waiting at the R. R. Station a lx>y came 
along selling a paper printed in a town near by. 1 Ixwght one 
just to patronize the lioy, and as I glanced carelessly at it I saw 
the heading, "A Midnight Wedding.'" This was surely a 
romantic affair, and I read. 

"Our good Parson was startled from his slumbers last night 
by a violent ringing of the doorbell, and on going to the door 
he found a young man and woman standing there. Tin- young 
man said they wished to I* married, so the Parson invited 



them in, called up his wife for a witness, married them, gave 
them a certificate of the same, and they got into a sleigh they 
had left standing at the door and drove away towards the 
south. They gave their names as Alliert Stockwell and Grace 
Bradley." 

So now my heart was set at rest concerning Grace when I 
knew that like the heroine of a novel she was safely married. 

Long after 1 returned home the memory of those winter days 
in the lumber camp haunted me like a pleasant dream. 



Poem by Unknown Author. 

The following lines on the coining of the rugged pioneer to 
the State of his choice are worthy of preserv ation. They were 
found on the fly leaf of an old history of the United States, 
published in 1827 and now in the possession of Hon. Henry 
Ballard of Burlington, Vt. 

VERMONT. 

The dawn of freedom's day had scarcely broke 
Upon the wild and Weak New Kngland shore 

When restlessly the pioneer awoke 

And stood uncovered in his cabin door. 

Far out he looked, the whole horizon 'round 
In search of soil where liberty could thrive; 

He tracked the |»athless woods for higher ground 
Where thought unshackled ever would survive. 

He saw the star of empire in the West 

Undimmed in brightness by the orb of day; 

It hovered o'er the Verdant Mountain's crest 
Directing him in his entangled way. 

He came, he saw, he conquered Nature's hold 
By virtue of his bare and brawny arm; 

With perseverance lx>rn of courage bold 

He built a mountain wall al>out his farm. 

Protected thus, and trusting in his God, 

His strong foundation stock took root and grew 

Sustained by products of the Virgin sod, 
And inspiration of the mountain dew. 

For here beneath Mount Mansfield's lofty dome 
He found the essence of his heart's desire; 

Set up an altar in his cabin home 

And ever kept alive the sacred fire. 

From homes like this, full statured men have sprung, 
Endowed with strength of body, soul and mind; 

Though many lived unknown, their praise unsung, 
Yet blessed is the influence left behind. 

Whenever called to serve the Nation's need, 

Vermont has noble men, and means to spare; 

With star-like constancy she ever leads 

In arts of peace or war with equal care. 

I^ead ever on, thou kindly guiding light, 
Lead on the constellation of the States; 

Thy trailing gleam portrays a |»athway bright 
To that exalted plane where glory waits. 
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DANIEL W. HAZELTON. 

LIFE SKETCH OK EMINENT WINDSOR COUNTY 
PHYSICIAN. — A CAREIVl., CONSCIENTIOI S MAN, 
MASTER OF HIS PROFESSION, 

BY HON GILBERT A. DAVIS, WINDSOR. Vt. 

On tin- ,;isl day of January, 1901. at I he home nf his son, 
Dr. Win. Hazelton in Bellows Falls, \'t., Daniel W. Ha/el- 
ton, "crow e d the river," at tlx- age ol 76 years. He was 
horn in Hebron, N. H., May 11. 1824, and after receiving 
.1 caramon school and Academic education, mainly at Thctford 
Academy under Hiram < Ircutt, he entered as a student at the 
Vermont Medical College, in Woodstock, \"t., and was grad- 
tinted in June, 1X4K. The Medical College was then at the 
zenith of its work, with a faculty of eminent specialists, and 
gave to its students a thorough training in the most advanced 
principles ol medicine and surgery as then understood. Its 
graduates have attained high rank in the profession in all 
parts of the I 'uited States. This College has closed its doors 
long ago and the college building a now Taylor's "'College 
Hill House." Or. HazeJton was a careful, conscientious and 
appreciative student and !>ccame the master nf his profession. 

After a brief service in one of the Boston City Hospitals, he 
entered upon the practice of medicine and surgery at Antrim. 
N. H., where he remained aliout two years. Hi> health ln ing 
sc imewhat int|>aircd, he took an ocean-voyage of several months, 
spending much of his time off the coast of Labrador, He then 
practiced a short time at Stoddard, N. II. 

He located in Cavendish, Vt. , in 1857, and soon acquired 
the confidence ami esteem of the people and w ith his acknowl< 

edgeil skill and mastery of his profession, and affable manners, 
he soon had an extensive and lucrative practice in Cavendish 
and adjoining towns. 



His standard of professional etiquette was high and this led 
many of his professional brethren to call him in consultation. 

He was a careful student of the current literature of medical 
science and research and with his keen perception and solid 
preliminary training easily kept abreast with the times and 
took into his practice the latest discoveries in this the most 
progressive of all professions. His loyaltv to his patients was 
unlxninded. Hi- did his Im-si for each and all, rich and jxior 
alike often without hope of pecuniary reward. His office 
hours were regularly oliscrvcd so that people knew when to 
find him there. He was a promoter of |>eace and concord, a 
welcome friend in the hour of sickness as well as in the hour 
of mirth and plcjisurc. 

The writer of this article, for many years was brought into 
contact uith Dr. Hazelton as a citizen and physician, and had 
frequent opportunities to observe his skill, faithfulness and 
patience, as well as his remarkable faculty in diagnosis. He 
knew the right thing to lx- done and how to do it, and was 
never disunited by any unforeseen complications. The writer 
feels it a duty he owes to the memory of this eminent practi- 
itkmer to place upon record this tribute to his work ami worth. 
The life of a wife and a new-born son seemed to rest in the 
skillful hands of this noble man and faithfully and heroically he 
discharged the trust. His resources in the crucial hour were 
marvelous. 

The eminent honesty, learning and fairness of Dr. Hazelton 
caused him to 1h- often called into court or consulted as med- 
ical expert, and these qualities gave to his t es t im ony or advice, 
great weight with the court and jury, 'or with the party seek- 
ing information. He was absolutely non-partisan upon the 
witness stand. and could not 1m- sw erved from the statement of the 
truth and the whole (ruth upon the subject under consideration. 

Dr. Hazelton was one of the founders of the Connecticut 
Valley Medical Society, and in this important enterprise was 
associated with Prof. Edward K. Phelps, of Windsor. This 
society was organized at the ' 1 ..i-s.-ti Tavern * ' in Chester 
that being neutral ground for the medical practitioners of Lud- 
low, Cavendish, Chester, Springfield, Wcathersfield, Windsor, 
Reading and other towns. The records of this Society during 
the earlier |>art of its existence have been accidentally burned. 
Dr. Hazelton took an active part in the work and discussion 
at its meetings. Some of the essays prewired and read bv him 
are in existence and indicate a wide range of stud v and research, 
a careful analvsis of the principles discussed and a literary style 
of much merit. These meetings regulated professional etiquette 
and kept the members not only in touch with each other but 
with the discoveries in medicine and surgery that have alleviated 
human suffering under the surgeon's knife ami prolonged the 
average duration of human life. 

I hiring the Rebellion and at the time that there was so much 
sickness among the Vermont troops in Virginia, he was com- 
missioned by the Governor of Vermont to go to the Army of 
the Potomac, and assist in the care of the sick and wounded. 
He accepted the appointment and faithfully discharged itsdutics. 

In 1X77 he sold out his practice in Cavendish and removed 
to Bristol, N. H.. and Bulttcqueiitly settled in Springfield. Vt. . 
and in the latter place bad a successful practice for many vears. 

In religious matters he was a Baptist, having united with 
that church on profession of faith at Cavendish, and he with 
hi> « ife, was a member of that church until his death. He was 
firm but not ostentatious in maintaining his religious principles. 
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He was a charter member of Lafayette Lodge, No. 53, 
F. & A. M., located at Cavendish, and retained his member- 
ship therein to his death, and was buried with Masonic honors. 

His married life was uniformly pleasant and his home a model. 
His wife was Lauretle Hammond, a native of Thedord, Vt., 
and their marriage took place in 1850. She was possessed 
of a lovable disposition and scattered sunshine wherever she 
went. Two sons were the result of their union, one of whom 
died in early life and one survives, Dr. Wm, F. Ha/elton, of 
Bellows Falls. 

In political matters, he was a Republican. He never held 
local offices to any great extent, being too busy to enter into 
the petty scheming necessary to obtain insignificant town offices, 
and pursued the even tenor of his literary, professional, social 
and religious duties without ostentation ant I without being 
turned therefrom by political ambitions. 

He was elected to the legislature of Vermont as Representa- 
tive of Cavendish, in 1876, and was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Hanks, Although not a public speaker, he was a 
clear thinker and earnest worker for any legislation deemed 
proper, and became an influential member of that Uxly. 



Popleigh's Failures. 



Popleigh's best friends called him a genius, his enemies de- 
clared he was a fool, and cveryliody admitted that he was 
"queer." But whatever you might say of the man no one 
could deny that he was ambitious and energetic, and when he 
started out to do a thing, he either succeeded or knew the rea 
son why. Now there's more to that than may at first strike 
you. Lots of people I know haven't the least idea why it is 
that they aren 't howling successes. 

Popleigh's the man who, when he made up his mind it was 
time lor him to gel married, wrote out a list of all the desirable 
girls he could think of and proposed to fifteen different ones the 
first week. The present Mrs. I'opleigh, No. 16, wasn't a 
third w ay down the list, so he told me the day after the wedding. 

Well, one night the inspiration came to Popleigh, after he 
had gone to l>ed, that he was intended for a literary genius. 
He tossed and perspired half the night in the throes of com|)o- 
sition, like a true author, and, as a result, the next morning 
he wrote off four poems, two stories, and a farce. These he 
promptly mailed to the seven Inst magazines he could think 
of, and on the same day he dashed off six more poems, a biog- 
raphy of Oom Paul, and two dozen jokes for Fudge ; but the 
next day was when he really got down to work. I won 't tell 
you how'maiiy literary ventures he sent forth that day for you 
wouldn 't lielievc me and 1 shouldn t blame you if you didn t, 
but when the postman stopped with the evening mail that 
night, and saw the pile* of U tters waiting for him to collect, he 
promptly went to the comer and rang up an express wagon. 

On the fourth day, satisfied with his efforts. Popleigh rested 
tin his oars, and awaited results, fully expecting to hear him- 
self named In-fore the week was up as poet laureate of 
the United States and worthy to draw a |R-nsion from the 
government. The next day were returned to him thirteen of 
the children of his brain, accompanied by thirteen beautifully 
colored and elegantly worded refusal slips. The next few 



days' mail did not diminish in volume and on Saturday night 
he was in possession of thirty-six literary abortions, and as 
many refusal blanks. 

Now comes the genius, foolishness, or whatever you choose 
to call it of Popleigh. Another man would have l>een despon- 
dent but not so our friend. He determined to make a collection 
of refusal slips, and with the three dozen as a nest egg, he sent 
the thirty-six original contributions to as many more differ- 
ent magazines and pipers. At the end of six weeks Popleigh 
had slips from all the standard periodicals of the country, and 
his collection was really becoming a curiosity. 

He next determined to include weekly and semi -weekly 
papers, and finally added the great dailies. His list now con- 
tained |>apcrs of every kind of religious and |>olitical faith, 
police court journals, and agricultural and farming periodicals. 
His stamp bill was something enormous, but Popleigh felt that 
he was re|»id, for he had the finest collection of refusal sli|w 
in the country, and that 's saving a good deal as those know 
who have trieil it. 

At last he had returns from practically all the issues in the 
United States, except a small country magazine, The Farmers 
Weekly ; a sectarian magazine of Baptist persuasion, The Re- 
ligious Era ; and a sporting jajn-r called the Pugilists' Review. 

"Thus is a cinch," thought Popleigh, and immediately sent 
a brief on " How to Shell Peas" to the |»aper devoted to agri- 
cultural pursuits, a tame description of a recent wrestling 
match to the Pugilist's Review, and a sermon on "Salvation 
Without Water" to the Baptist magazine. 

Now comes the funny part of it all. Imagine Popleigh's 
surprise at the end of the week to receive a letter of acceptance, 
with accompanying check, from each of three publications. 
Disgusted but not disheartened, he at once wrote three more 
articles, and sent them to the same three |iapers. He pur- 
|M)sely made them as dry and uninteresting as possible, and 
wrote on brown wrapping pa|H?r with his left hand to try and 
prejudice the men who had to look them over. Fate, how - 
ever, was still against him : again he received three checks, and-, 
the editor of the religious magazine wanted him to t>ccon»e a staff > 
writer and contribute a sermon weekly. ' 

Highly indignant, Popleigh determined to end this foolish- 
ness at once. He sent a sermon on " Brotherly Love " to the 
Pugilists' Review, another on "Immortal Life" to the Far- 
mers' Weekly, and an account of a banal prize fight to The 
Religious Era. You wouldn t believe it, but every one of the 
three articles was accepted, and the editor of the religious mag- 
azine made Popleigh a personal visit to again urge him to join 
its editorial force. The Pugilists' Review sent him a copy of 
the piper with his sermon blue penciled : they had printed it 
as a joke in the column " Wit and Humor." 

Popleigh was a failure, a double distilled failure, so he told 
himself bitterly. He had tried to heroine an author and gel 
things accepted, and had been sent numberless refusal sli|>s ; 
he had tried to get refusal slips and the editors insisted in ac- 
cepting everything he wrote, and trying to make an author of 
him. Popleigh was mad. He consigned his immense collec- 
tion to a back-yard lxmrire. returned all the checks to the 
publishers, and registered an oath never again to have any. 
thing to do with literature. 

And this is the reason, if yon are a subscrilier of the Religious 
Era, The Farmers' Weekly, or the Pugilists' Review you 
have seen nothing of late from the pen of Popleigh. 
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£)aughter of the Revolution. 

MRS. SARAH TILDEN HA ZEN IS RECENT OF ST. 
JOHN DBCREVBCCEUR CHAPTER ST. JOHNSBURY. 
—HOME WAS IN HARTFORD FOR MANY YEARS. 
— FATHER WAS A MINUTE MAN AND GAVE THE 
ALARM AT BURNING OF ROYALTON. 

Mrs. Sarah Tilden Hazen was born in the town ot Hartford, 
Windsor county, Vt., January 22, 1826. She is the youngest 
child (of a family of sixteen children) of Josiah Tilden, who 
was born in Lebanon, Conn., April 19, 1760, and died Jan- 
uary 31, 1849. Mr. Tildcn's lather, Stephen Tilden, removed 
from Lebanon, Conn., to Hartford, Vt., in 1767. This was 
the home ol Josiah Tilden in alter years. He married Eliza- 
beth Tracy, January 14. 1790. She died June 2, 1800. His 
second marriage was in 1801 to Susannah Clark, daughter ol 
John Clark and Deborah Mosley. She died December 2, .844. 

Josiah Tilden was a private of the Vermont militia and 
served faithfully in the war of the Revolution. He was one 
of the minute men and gave the alarm of the burning of Roy- 
alton. He inarched to Royalton the day of the burning and 

later his Com- 
pany followed 
the Indians a 
short distance. 
Mrs. Hazen 
often heard 
her father 
me nt ion a 
corn-barn 
which the In- 
dians attempt- 
ed to burn, 
but which had 
been recently 
erected of 
green lumber, 
and it was 
practically un 
injured. Quite 
recently a 
gavel made of 
wood from 

this same building was presented to St. John de Crevccreur 
Chapter of the D. A. R. at St. Johnsbury. Her father was 
well versed in the history of the Revolutionary War and Mrs. 
Hazen has heard him tell many stories in relation to that war. 
He served under Capt. Chase and Col. Marsh, and was 
ordered out lor the battle of Bennington, but the battle was 
fought licforc they reached the town. 

Mrs. Hazcn's home was in Hartford many years and there 
she married Edward Hazen of that place, August 29, 1844. 
After his death, January 12, 1886, she removed to St. Johns- 
bury, where her three children reside — Mrs. A. B. French, 
George Edward Hazen and Ferley Fuller Hazen. She is 
vice president of the "Seventy Club," ami takes much inter- 
est in church and social life. She is a member of the St. 
John de Creveoeur Chapter of St. Johnsbury, and attends 




the meetings of the year and otten entertains all present with 
items of interest drawn from her retentive memory, and the 
chapter is proud to number on its list of members this "real 
daughter." 

]y[anito and the ]\flayfIower. 

LEGEND OF THE ARBUTUS AS RELATED BY AN 
OLD INDIAN OF BUFFALO BILL'S WILD WEST. 

There are many beautiful legends which the Indians from 
ancient times have handed down to their children, and they all 
relate to something in nature, either the seasons, the flowers, 
birds, trees, fish or the elements. One which is very pretty 
is presented by the New York Tribune. It telLs of the 
passing of the winter and the coming of spring and how the 
trailing arbutus which is often locally called the " Mayflower," 

originated* 

Many moons ago there lived an old man alone in his lodge 
beside a frozen stream in the forest. I lis locks and beard were 
long and white with age. He was heavily clad in furs, far 
snow and ice were everywhere. The winds blew wildly through 
the forest, and the old man went about searching in the deep 
snow lor pieces of wood to keep up the fire in his lodge. In 
despair he returned to the lodge and, sitting down by the last 
few dying coals, he cried to Mannaboosho that he might not 
perish. 

And the wind blew aside the door and there came in a beau 
tiful maiden. Her cheeks were red, and made of wild roses ; 
her eyes were large and her hair touched the ground as she 
walked. Her hands were covered with willow buds, and her 
clothing was of sweet grasses and ferns. Her moccasins were 
of white lilies and when she breathed the air of the lodge 
became warm. The old man said " My daughter, I am glad 
to see you. My lodge is t old and cheerless but it will shield 
you from the tempests. Tell me who you arc. I am Manito. 
I blow my breath and the waters of the rivers stand still " 
The maiden said " I breathe and the flowers spring up in all 
the plains." The old man said "When I walk about, the 
leaves fall from the trees at my command, the animals hide in 
their holes in the ground and the birds fly away. " 

The maiden said "When I walk about, the plants lift up 
their heads, the trees cover their nakedness with leaves, the 
birds come back, and all who see me sing." Thus they talked, 
and the air became warm in the lodge. The old man's head 
dropped upon his breast and he slept. 

Then the sun came out, and a bluebird came to the top of 
the lodge and called, " Say-ee, say-ee ! I am thirsty !" And 
the river called back, " I am free, come and drink." 

And as the old man slept, the maiden passed her hands 
above his head and he began to grow small. Streams ol water 
ran out of his mouth, and soon he was a small mass upon the 
ground. His clothes turned to green leaves, and the maiden, 
kneeling upon the ground, took from her bosom the most 
precious flowers and hid them all about under the leaves- 
Then she breathed upon them and said, " I give all my virtues 
and my sweetest breath, and all who would pick thee must do 
so on bended knee." Then the maiden moved away through 
the woods and over the plains. All the birds sang to her, and 
wherever she stepped, and nowhere else, grows the arbutus. 
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CHARLES JONES. 

TRIBUTE TO AN ESTEEMED RESIDENT OF 
BRADFORD. VT. 

BY JOHN B. CHASE. 

"I have known him, perhaps, for a longer period than 
many, it being Irom boyhood. He was an honest man, true 
and loyal to his friends always." Thus writes one long 
acquainted with the late Charles Jones of Bradford, Vt., and 
who well knew his worth, as did all those who knew him best. 
It is a splendid tribute, a true one, and many similar have 
been received from those who mourn the loss of a true friend. 

Charles Jones passed away at his home in Bradford Sunday 
evening, April 14, at 7:45 o'clock. The end came quietly, 
peacefully, consciousness being retained to the very last. At 
his bedside was the griet stricken family and to each he said a 
tender farewell, bidding them, also, to "take good care ol the 
sweet baby," his infant granddaughter, of whom he was very 
fond. "Tell all my friends good-bye," were almost his last 
words. 

Sickness had very seldom troubled Mr. Jones until last 
Christmas, when an attack of the grip left him quite feeble, 
weakening his heart and finally bringing about the end. Up 
to the last few days he was dressed and about the house, 
receiving occasional visits from friends with whom he was glad 
to exchange a joke and chat in his genial way. 

In Tunbridge, Vt. , July 18, 1837, a son, Charles, was born 
to Reuben F. and Eliza (Sanford) Jones. The boyhood days 
were passed and early education received in his native town. 
At the age of 14 the young man went to Chelsea, attended the 

Academy there and then 
served eight years in the 
general store of Aaron 
Davis of that place. In 
this service he acquired 
his early business edu- 
cation and a knowledge 
of human nature very 
useful to him in later 
years. Leaving the store 
the summer of 1862 was 
passed as recruiting offi- 
cer with J. C. Stearns 
for the 9th and Judge 
Baldwin for the loth reg- 
iments. Then he was 
on the road for seven 
years selling Yankee no- 
tions for H. W. Carter 

CHARLES JONES. traveled with a four hors! 

1 up and down the Connecticut valley between Lebanon 
and St. Johnsbury. The writer has frequently heard Mr. 
Jones talk of these seven years on the road, incidents that 
happened and the interest always created by the arrival of his 
team in a community. The wagon was gaily painted and, as 
he was a splendid judge of horse flesh and a good driver, it 
can be easily imagined his team was one to attract ! 



Mr. Jones came to Bradford in 1869, forming with CoL 
John C. Stearns a partnership in the insurance business that 
existed 32 years, to the day of his death, in perfect harmony. 
Mr. Stearns is a staunch Republican and Mr. Jones was 
equally as staunch a Democrat, and political disputes would 




lionally wax warm in the office but always in a good 
natured way. In the 3a years not a ripple disturbed the har- 
mony of their business relation. The firm acquired an envia- 
ble reputation, serving both the companies it represented and 
patrons faithfully. Letters have been received from leading 
officers of the companies the firm represented expressing sin- 
cere regret lor the death of the junior member 1 
in high terms of their regard for him as a busin 
friend. 

Shortly after coming to Bradford Mr. Jones became inter- 
ested in a White Mountain stage route and for 18 consecutive 
summers was in some way connected with the Profile House. 
While staging lasted he was one of the owners of the stage 
route from the Profile House to Littleton, N. H. He was 
considered one of the best drivers in the business. After the 
railroad took the place of the stage, he was retained as general 
ticket agent at the Profile House and part of the time had 
charge of the livery. He was a lover of fine horses, seeing 
their good points instantly and taking great pleasure in fitting 
up a closely matched pair. A nice gentleman's driver especi- 
ally suited his taste. Many horses sold by him brought high 
prices. 

Mr. Jones married Calista Robinson of Chelsea Sept. 8, 
1864, and a daughter, Mary Ellen, was born to them, now 
the wife of David S. Conant, Esq., of Bradford, all of whom 
survive. 

President of the village corporation, water commissioner, 
school trustee, director and treasurer of the Bradford Electric 
Lighting Company were among the public positions Mr. Jones 
filled. 

In his death Bradford has lost a citizen whose place will be 
filled with difficulty. He was public spirited, wise in his 
counsel and an earnest advocate of all the improvements that 
have so materially aided in making Bradford an almost model 
village. He was honest, upright, square in business transac- 
tions, and all duties that fell to his lot, public or private, were 
well done. He loved his home, his town and the beautiful 
scenery surrounding it, often speaking of it as "God's own 
country." A practical, common sense man, striving at all 
times to do the thing his judgment told him was right, he 
leaves behind many who mourn the loss of a true friend and a 
town that deeply feels the loss of a useful citizen. 

A quotation or two from the many beautiful letters received, 
expressing sympathy and regret, will not be out of place here. 
A letter from the assistant secretary of the Phoenix Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., has this short sentence, but it 
expresses much, "I met him on the road, I met him in the 
office, and I always found him staunch and true." The 
next is from one whose boyhood days were |>assed in Bradford 
and in the thought that young people digest and 
more than their elders give them credit for he says : "E 
of a pile ol flour bags in my father's store or without the 
group of men at the hotel and other resorts, I have listened 
by the hour to the men — and comprehended. I can recall 
many things which afterwards or at the time caused me to 
ss the teller of it. But in the case of Charles Jones, 
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the best narrator of them all, there was not one thing which 
did not seem then or has ever since seemed other than pure 
and noble, or out of harmony with the character of a true 
gentleman in which I clothed him, and such my memory of 
him will always be." 

The writer's acquaintance with Mr. Jones was not long, but 
sufficient to know and admire the sterling qualities of the 
man. It was a pleasure to talk with him and he was always 
ready with a suggestion or information from his long experi- 
ence that would be of help to a young man. He was a friend 
one felt safe in tying to, or going to for advice. To express 
it all in a few words, as many have in letters, he was a true 
man, loyal to his friends. 

The funeral was held from his late home at I o'clock 
Wednesday afternoon, April 17, Rev. H. J. Kilbourn of the 
Congregational Church officiating. Many were present from 
out of town and a profusion of beautiful (lowers were the trib- 
utes ol many sorrowing friends. The interment was in the 
Bradford cemetery. 



A Railroad Episode. 

■V MRS. JEROME W. PIERCE, SPMINOriCLD. VT 

THE GIRL WHO RAN AWAY TO GET MARRIEI* 
IS GOING HOME TO SEE " FAT." — THE CONVER- 
SATION IN THE WAITING-ROOM INTERESTS Al l. 
LISTENERS. 

We were waiting in the depot >>( the- Lake Shore R. k. at 
l'p|K.T Sandusky, Ohio, lor the eastern hound train, which 
was an hour Muml time. An employee o( the station had 
just replenished the coal tire in the ladies' waiting room, 
slammed the strive door to. and whisked out, leaving the door 
wide open to lielter accommodate a belated traveller. We 
had not long to wait for that person who is always late: she 
was soon struggling it) the doorway with numerous bundles. 
An antediluvian hand-l»o\ appeared to be the source of her 
greatest trouble, and was a touching reminder of w hat Gail 
Hamilton would call. " The perversity of inanimate things." 
The offending baggage w;ls finally jammed down in the cor 
net of an unoccupied settee, while its owner furtively surveyed 
our little party. Taking courage either from our silence, or 
from some look of sympathy detected in my face, she ventured 
to remark : 

*" I hope I aint too late for the train to Huron, for if I am 
'twill near about kill me. You see. I haven' t seen Pap for 
nigh fourteen years, and I hav e just set my heart on seeing 
him tonight. He will be down there to the platform to meet 
his little gal, ( we looked it) dismay at her tall form > ' cause 
1 sent him word I'd Ik- hunt today, sure. You see I ran 
away from hum when I was only thirteen years old to get 
married: are you quite sure, ma'am, the next train that 
comes along is the right one for nic to take ? I shall go throw 
myself in the lake if I inks seeing Pap alter coming all the way 
from Toledo to tell him I ' in awful sorry I cut up such a mean 
caper, as to run away from a good hum, if it was for the best 
man livin '." 

By this time the w oman had the attention of every one in 



the waiting room. A lady. ap|>arently " bookish," and look 
ing for items, drew near her unsuspicious victim. In an inci- 
dental, innocent sort of manner, she put a few adroit questions 
to her, with a view to gaining some knowledge of her carlv 
history. I w ill confess that my curiosity got the 1 letter of nn 
discretion, causing ine to inwardly forgive the literary lady fnr 
U'ing such an atrocious liliel on the delicacy of her sex. 

" Did I understand you to say. Madam, that your home is 
in Toledo?" remarked the literary lady. 

"Yes, ma'am, ine and my man have lived there fourteen 
years, and raised nine children. The oldest gal, she staid to 
hum so' st I could slip down here ami see Pap: couldn ' t ever 
come lii-lore, ' cause the young on ' 5 wer' n ' t big enough to 
leave alone: then Jed, that ' s my man, can't bear me out '11 
his sight — guess he would miss some of my cooking, but law 
sakes,' Mary Ann can beat her Ma 'all holler' making tun- 
cakes, so reckon Jed' II get along a few days. Mary Ann is a 
pow erful smart gal for a thirteen- vear-old ; — had to Ik - you see. 

" You look very young, Madam, to tie the mother of nine 
children." remarked the literary lady. 

A rosy flush mounted the sun-burnt checks of this girl 
mother, as she replied to this covert flattery; " 1 suppose 1 be 
rather youngish, for I was only goin ' on thirteen when Jeil 
and I slipped oil one moonlight night, an' came to Sandusky 
to the Squire's office to get spliced. Jed was cute enough to 
drop a ten-spot into the Squire's list, and the word was ' tnuni,' 
not license. We went on to Toledo, and there we've been 
ever since. Isn 't the train coming 1 -- sure I heard the whis- 
tle,— dear old Pap, won t he be glad to see his little gal !" 

" Wind her up again," whispered the small Ixiy at myclliow. 

" Your daughter miLst Ik- an exception to the common run 
of girls. I am sorry to sec iliat the average American girl has 
very few practical ideas, at that tender age, especially about 
housekeeping." 

" Don't know as 1 rightly take in that scaring kind of talk. 
Ma'am, but my Maty Ann can do things, anil can't be brat 
by any of 'em. Jed runs a riv er Ukit most oi the time, anil 
Sis, she has U-en of! and on 'em as well as her dad. She is 
mighty quick at siiing things, and will learn more in a minute 
paddling around alone, than your city gals w ill ev er learn with 
all their tiooks anil fol dc-rols." 

" Moating around in an old scow after water-lilies, dipping 
an car with the best of them, while the men draw in the fish 
nets, that is Sis' play spell alter helping me about the house: 
and 1 do think there was never a handsomer gal alive ; per- 
haps she don't know enough aln.ut cities and things to br 
anv thing but happy; - I am just sure I heard the cars, — yes 
that kind-box is in the w ay. but Mary Ann allowed I ought tn 
letch my lx-st bunnit,— reckon Pad ' II be glad to see it." 

The ears were soon snorting and blowing along-side thr 
depot. In the general melee we lost sight of our loquacious 
friend. 

The short distance lx:tw< en the two towns was soon run 
When we again came to a stand still. I made an attempt t<> 
get another glimpse of our interesting fellow traveler, and was 
rewarded jusl as >>ur train was pulling out oi Huron station 
Happening to glance out of the w indow , I espied far down an 
avenue of maple trees, the owner of the band-box and a little 
old man, who was undoubtedly " Pap." 

We turned aw ay, th inking God for family tics, and the love 
that dctii-s all changes. 
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Be sure to attend the Music Festival. 
Fine artists, orchestra and chorus. Your 
presence will help the work of another year. 

.* 

The Yt. Fish and (lame League will 
entertain Vice - President Roosevelt at a 
special meeting in September and they are 
already pluming their feathers in anticipa- 
tion. By its large membership the League 
has a beneficent influence on legislation, 
for the protection of game. It is up tt) the 
League, as a representative organization, 
to exert its influence with the next Legis- 
lature to stop the cutting away of our for- 
ests, or there will soon be less game to 
protect. 

The |Hwtal authorities have a new rule- 
under consideration, which prov ides that 
publishers are not to offer premiums of 
whatever character, for subscriptions. If 
this rule goes through what will publishers 
who offer stoves, Pan-American tri|>s and 
the like, do? Legitimate publications, 
holding subscribers on merit, are not afraid 
of the issue. 

The Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis. pastor 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. N. Y, 
favors a national half-holiday on Saturday 
as a means to bring back people to the 
Church. The plan is an excellent one and 
should be widely considered. In the cities 
many firms close on Saturday afternoons 
in summer. Why not extend this practice 
to all kinds of employment the year round? 
There's loo much work and not enough 
time for rest for the bread-earners of the 
present day. Things are going too fast in 
ItHUiy places and fewer working hours are 
needed. The Saturday half-holiday will 
give people a chance to rest up. In Eng- 
land, where it is in effect, the church ser- 
vices are largely attended. Dr. Hillis says : 
" Nowadays the young man wakes up on 
Sunday morning after a hard week's work 
and wants a day of rest. In the morning 
he jumps on his wheel and s|>cnds the fore- 
noon in the country. The afternoon he 
spends in reading. The old men w ho have 
been working hard all the week spend all 
Sunday reading and resting up for the 
coming week. A Saturday half-holiday, 
such as they have in England, would giv e 
the young and old a chance to rest and 
then they would go to church on Sunday. 



Things are getting down fine these days. 
In New York City they arrest a person 
who spits in a car, ferry-boat or other pub- 
lic place. This is to check the spread of 
disease germs. But when are we to hear 
of a move against the disseminators of vile 
reading, certain well-known daily papers? 
It h;is got to come. Rival papers which 
circulate entirely in New Kngland seem to 
vie in printing the dirtiest report of the 
latest scandal which for the public good 
should never have been aired outside the 
police court. The solid dailies which are 
not dependent on sensationalism are above 
thus sort of thing. It will take more than 
one protest to stop it but it will lie done. 
It is known that the mosquito carries yel- 
low fever in Cuba hut the amount of poi- 
sonous influence conveyed by these pur- 
veyors of ' ' news ' ' is going to be better 
understood when the growing problem of 
immorality is grappled with in the future. 

The observance of Memorial Day is full 
of meaning this year. In one town at least 
it came perilously near oblivion a few years 
ago and only the fervent, touching appeal 
of a gray-haired veteran in town-meeting 
secured a continuation of the appropriation. 
The memory of the sailors of the Maine, 
the battles and the ills of our soldier-lx>ys 
following the flag in Cuba, the Philippines, 
at in China, or the fever-stricken camps of 
Chickamauga and Montauk, have renewed 
the interest in Memorial Day. Many a 
hero who died as did the men of '61, light- 
ing for the freedom of another race, now 
lies in an unmarked grave thousands of 
miles from the home where his memory is 
held dear. The youngest of our time 
understands the spirit of the coming na- 
tional holiday. America honors her heroes. 

* 

As many articles are received during the 
month following each issue it is diflicult to 
state the contents of the next number with 
exactness. These articles will soon appear: 
Description of Library building at Enfield, 
N. H. ; Norman Williams Library, Wood- 
Stock, Yt. ; Boston Elevated Railway: Egg 
Farm at No. Springfield, Yt. ; Woodstock 
as a summer resort ; a splendid story, Re- 
pairing the Snowsville Church ; Life of 
Rev. E. H. Byington, D. D., pastor of 
Windsor, Vt Cong. Church for many years ; 
anil numerous short stories and poems. 



Old Home Week in Vermont is from 
August it to 17, and in New Hampshire 
the following week, from August IS to 34. 
Ask vour friends to come. 

COUNTRY SCENES FROM THE TRAIN. 

Travelers say <>ur White River Yalley 
would be c onsidered one of the pretti<-st in 
the world if it wasn't cut up by the railroad. 
It is a pretty valley. Pass through it some 
promising day on the morning train. The 
dew sparkles and cobwebs are on the grass 
of the meadows. The mist is slowly rising, 
driven by the sun. The river is almost 
continually in sight, limpid, white water, 
Cascadnac, the Indians catted it. What 
an ever-changing panorama ! — pebbly 
white beaches, stretches of clean sand on 
ever-bending shore and islet, shoals and 
rapids, swirling eddies and bays, rock- 
pOMtted promontories, and miniature- falls in 
succession. . . (flimpses of mountain and 
valley, wooded hill sides where the birches 
•land straight up among the maples and 
evergreens; and always a fringe of shrub- 
f>ery between meadow and river. . . Here 
the farmer is tilling the soil with patient) 
well-fed horses ; there are little clustered 
villages, with white spires imploring divine 
protection. . . Bird life is all about : the 
bob -o link hovers over the meadows, the 
hawk circles high over farm-yard, the crow- 
rises awkwardly from the field or is in full 
retreat toward the pine grove on the hill- 
top, pursued and pounced upon in mid-air 
by a dozen of the smaller feathered tribe ; 
the phi 1 -he balances daintily upon the mul- 
lein stalk and swallows skim the wavelets 
of the river. . . The woodehuck startled 
from the clover patch scurries for his bur- 
row on the hill-side. . . Pretty little brooks 
come- down from the hills in tumbling cas- 
cades with deep pools, or wind their way 
across the fields. . . A freckled-faced, 
barefoot lx>y trudg«-s along the dusty roail 
with a handsome string of trout impaled on 
a forked tw ig. . . Huge pitches of forget- 
me-nots and violets whiten the fields and 
apple and cherry trees are all abloom. . . 
The farmer's wife or daughters wave a wel- 
come with apron and sun-lxmnet from the 
back porch, lined with shining milk-pans. 
. . Men rest on their hoes as the train gt>cs 
by, the dinner pails hidden under the 
stump fence; the scare-crows stand stiffly 
and strings are stretched across the field. 
. . The farmer jogs to town behind old 
" I>olly," the shepherd dog under the 
wagon nev er varying an inch from his posi- 
tion, fast or slow, except to answer the 
challenge of some other house-guardian. 
. . The mill with its great saw, huge lo^s 
Strewn alx>ut and piles of freshly-saw n lum- 
ber in the yard and along the roadside, 
the picturesque dam. the pond with ruffled 
surface, tin- lx»at ncath the willow on the 
opposite bank, the ponderous ox team w ith 
driver a-foot, the gaping crowd at the 
qUICt country stations, the teams drawn up 
before the store and post-office — all these 
speak of the charm of life in the White 
River V alley. But how would most of us 
ever see it if it w asn ' t for the railroad ? 
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ourtb Annual musical festival, 



Two Grand Afternoon 

> Concerts. 



GATES OPERA HOUSE, White River Junction, Vt., 

MAY 
27, 28, 29, 
30 and 31. 



Two Grand Evening 

•>* Concerts. 

One Grand 

Promenade Concert. 

Grand Chorus of 

200 Voices, 

Blaisdell's Orchestra. 





Wednesday Evening:, May 29, 
Grand Promenade Concert. 

MR. FREDERIC MARTIN, Boston, Mass. "ursday Evening", May 30, 

Basso Cantante. Operatic Concert. 



Friday Evening:, May 31, 

Grand Closing- Concert. 

Thursday Afternoon, 4 o'clock. 

Memorial Day Matinee. 

Friday Afternoon, 4 o'clock, 

Artists' Matinee. 




Prof. HENRI G BLAISDELL, Concord. 
Conductor. 

CARLYLE W. BLAISDELL. 
Violin and Viola. 

ARTHUR F. NEVERS. 
Cornet Soloist. 

A. B. STOCKBRIDGE. 
•Cello Soloist. 

CHARLES E. T07.IER. 
Clarinet Soloist. 



MISS NEVA L. FENNO, New York City. 
Soprano Soloist. 
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Grand Memorial 
Day Program. 



««« 



SPECIAL RATES AND TRAINS ON ALL RAILROADS. 
SPECIAL RATES AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 



For details sec- Official Program and R. 
R. Hills. Copies of the Official Program 
can lie obtained of H. Richard Miller, 
Assistant Secretary, White Kiver Junc- 
tion, Vt 



C1IAS. T. GRU.LEY, Boston, Mass.^Impcrsonator. 




O. WHEATOH, Concord, K. H. 
Flute Soloist. 



I 



MR. J. H. McKlNLEY, flew York City, Tenor Soloist. 




MISS MARGARET GORHAM, St. Jonnsbury, VI. 
Accompanist. 
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National Importance 



r/ed ^ec/pes. 



t4rt Crust. One cup lard, white of one 
egg, three tablespoons ice water, one of 
white sugar, one-half teaspoon Siilt, one- 
fourth teaspoon cream tartar, one-eight 
teaspoon soda, three cups pastry flour. 
Beat white of egg and sugar together. 
Add ice water, salt, cream tartar and soda, 
work lard quickly as possible in flour. 
Add wetting and mix slightly. All de- 
pends on having everything cool and work- 
ing hut little. Rt ill one-fourth of an inch 
thick. Will keep months and improve by 
freezing. 

KoumV**. One-quarter yeast cake, hike 
warm milk, two large tablespoons sugar. 
Dissolve the sugar and yeast in hike warm 
water. Put this in a (mart bottle and till 
with the milk ; secure air tight, then shake, 
let remain where it is warm about 6 hours, 
then keep in a cool place. This may be 
used after the second day. If the milk is 
very rich remove the cream before using. 

Mrs. E. B. Cook. 

DdttPit. One pound dates, soak two 
hours in one pint warm water, then crush 
through a colander, and mix with enough 
milk to till two pies. Two eggs, two table- 
spoonfuls sugar, fine-half teaspoon cinna- 
mon, one-half teaspoon ginger. 

ClHt$« Cracker*. Butter either soda or 
common crackers. Grate a little cheese 
Over each, and brown in the oven. 

Mrs. K. M. Cone, Hartford, Yt. 



lint strawberry 
gelatine. Mould and 



< )ne pint cream, 
juice, one-hall box 

freeze. 



StrawtKrTY SboricaSt. one pint tiour, 

measured before sifting, one teaspoon 
cream tartar, one-half tcaspoonful soda, 
one-fourth teaspoon salt, two tablespoons 
ot sugar, lour tal>les|M>ons of butter, one 
tea cup milk. Mix the other dry ingre- 
dients with the flour and nib through a 
sieve. Rub the butter into the mixture 
and add the milk. Butter two tin pie 
plates, spread the mixture in them and 
bake in a quick oven. Wash one quart 
of lurries with three-fourths cup sugar. 
When the rakes are taken from the oven 
spread w ith butter and put lu rries between, 

Bmslm TOT SbOrttaHt. Cream one cup 
sugar with one-half cup butter, (scant:) 
add beaten white of one egg. and one cup 
mashed strawberries. 

IHOt C0*f. Chop fine whatever cold 
meat you may have, fat and lean; add 
pepper, salt, one finely chopped onion, 
two slices of bread, which have been 
soaked in milk, and one egg. Mix well 
together and bake in a dish, 'Ibis makes 
a nice tea or breakfast dish. 

£a»Mge Sal*L Three eggs well beaten, 
three tablespoons melted butter, two table- 
spoons sugar, one tablespoon mustard, two 
teaspoons of salt, six tablespoons of cream 
or milk, one cup vinegar last. Stir till 
thick as boiled custard. Set in water to 
cool before pouring on chopped cabbage. 
One-hall or one-third of it is enough for a 
small family. 

Mrs. H. A. B.. Northtield, Yt. 

CrOCbCS. < >ne-quartcr pound pulverized 
liquorice, two ounces gum arabic, one 
ounce ruU-bs, I pound sugar. 




Daily, by mail $6.00 a year 

Daily and Sonday, by mail, $8.00 a year 



The Sunday Sun 



U the 



in the 



Price 5e. a copy. By mail, $2.00 a year. 

i THK MVS. Sew York. 



world written and pictured 



the finest art and the best 
literature, then you must read 



COLLIER'S 

WEEKLY 

America's Foremost 
Illustrated Journal 



• The Eternal City," 
toon. Send for free 
copy of the opening chapters 



\Mn*» COLLIER'S WEEK LY. 549 WEST 
THIRTEENTH STREET. NEW YORK CITY 
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Cents a Year. 




PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY CHAS. R. CUMMINGS, WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 
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ROCHESTER, VT., ON THE WHITE RIVER. LOOKING SOUTH FROM HOWARD'S BRIDGE. 

FRANK M. OIH V1N, WHITE RIVES JUNCTION. 
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new Library and memorial Building. 
Repairing the Snowsollle Church. 

Milt QCOKOI. Wmitc. ■mow* r»iL«. VT. 

Boston elevated Railroad. 
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I Woodstock as a Summer Resort. 

■* Cnil. B CUHMINCm 
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Allow Us To Coll Your Attention 

To some of the i;o<xl things that we can supply you with 
As wc give our whole time ami attention to the Meat and 
Grocery business, you would naturally cxjiect Inrttcr service 
and better values lor your money than you would if we were 
trying to do several kinds of business, and for that reason, 
were able to jjive only a part of our time 10 the Meat and 
Grocery business. The time has gone by when the "all 
round " mancxjK-cts to do as good work as the Specialist." 



MAPLE HONEY. 

NICE VERMONT MAPLE HONEY, per gallon $1.10 

This will please the most fastidious 

SOAPS AND POWDERS. 

IS full sized cakes SANTA CLAUS SOAP and 

3 packages of BABBITT'S 1 , T6 for 1.00 

jo cakes ARK SOAP ami 

■t packages of BABBITT'S 1776 t^r 1.00 
33 cakes DANDY SOAP and 

J packages BABBITT'S 17. 6 lor 1.00 
jo cakes WORLD SOAP and 

A package* WORLD SOAP POWDER for 1.00 

PICKLES. 

While we do not claim to be doing all of the pickle business, we 
are doing a good one Prices range from 

H 1-3 to SO Out* per <{uHrt. 

We claim that wc can show you the largest assortment, and the 
best values in this line of any dealer within ten miles. 



BUG DEATH 

Is better than ever this jear. It is ground liner, thereby enabling 
farmers to apply it in water We feel confident with this advan- 
tage and the certainty of better < rop%. BUfl DEATH will be used 
more freely by the farmer looking tor lhe best results, than ever 
before. 



BROOMS. 



We arc h 



tic broom, Hi- 



st selected 



slock, with nice, hard wood handle, which is well finished, making 
it one of the finest and most durable brooms ever offered 



I'KM'ii. 33 CKXTN. 

We have plenty of cheaper brooms, but we would like to have 
you try one of the best ones You would be satisfied that the 
best was the cheapest. 



COFFEES. 

The very fart that we carry the largest slock, in this line, of any 
dealer in this section, is a guarantee that you can get of us fresher 
goods, lower prices, and better values Allow us to quote you a 
few prices. 

P. C, as good a Coffee as William McKinlcy serves 

his guests at the White House, per lb.. 40C. 

No Coffee sold in the V S. superior to this. 

Our MOCHA AND JAVA, is a leader at JSC. 

Cross, Abbott Co 

MAYFLOWER IN ONE POUND CANS 

Is a Coffee that 

js so well known and so thoroughly appreciated by the lovers of 
good Coffee that any praise we may bestow upon it seems unne- 
cessary. 

Don't you have cheap Corlec ? some one will inquire All prices. 
7 POUNDS FOR $1.00. 
We guarantee it a good one for the money. 
THOMAS WOOD A CCS UNCLE SAK BLEND OF COFFEE 

Seems to be gaining in lhe esteem of lovers of good Coliee. 

35 Cents per pound. 



25C. 
ISC. 



BEST BULK STARCH, none belter, 4 lbs for 

B. B. SARDINES, 1-4 lb 

Many |>cople consider them as good as the imported 
BLOOD RED SALMON, l.itge and handsome. IOC. 

MACKEREL, one pound, per pound 12c. 

DRY PRUNES, 5 lb. cans, 4 Sc. 

These Prunes are first quality, and .ire the proper thing 
tor .1 |>ie or a nice dish of sauce. 

INDIAN ROOT BEER, 1 package makes 10 gallons, IOC. 
It is prepared by the Itaker Lxtracl Co. which is a guarantee 
1 ,f its good quality - 

FRUIT JARS. 

SniiilN -y's 'Koval Fruit Jar. {square, clear flint glass, galvam/cd 

wire listenings like the Lightning. 
Pints, $1.00 per dozen. Quarts, $I.2S per dozen. 

PETROLATUH— Vaseline. 

Full 1-3 pint Jar t'.uaranteed Chemically Pure. ISC. 

CAN DO, 

The l>est Silver Polish It saves labor and does the best work of 
any Silver Polish on the market Price, 2S Cents. 

HALT VINEGAR. 

Let every housekeeper bear this Vinegar in mind, when the pick- 
ling season opens We- guarantee ladies using this vinegar, prop- 
pe-rly. will have no trouble in keeping pickles. It is also a very 
tine Table Vinegar. 
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AX^oodstock as a Summer Resort. 

NATURALNESS OF ITS LIFE AND BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS ANNUALLY 
DRAW MANY VISITORS. — IDEAL PLACE OF RESIDENCE —WALKS AND 
DRIVES THE FINEST. — FIFTEEN MILES OF MAGNIFICENT ROADWAY 
ON MT. TOM.— THE FAMED WOODSTOCK INN AND THE RAILROAD. 

By CHARLES 

Woodstock is at its prettiest once more. 
If the village seems indifferent to the stran- 
ger in mid-winter it is because nature slum- 
Ikts, for in the genial months everything 
out of (toon is in warm sympathy with na- 
ture. It is small wonder Woodstock is a 
recognizee! summer resort. The natural- 
ness of its life is as alluring as the roll of 
the ocean waves or the call of the moun- 
tain peaks. It stands unsurpassctl as a _*» 1 
tyfM of prosperous, charming country vil- 
lage. It is a large place for the country, 
but its business life is quiet, yet not w ith- 
out activity. The shriek of whistle, the 
smoke-clouds and dirt of the cindcr-bunnd 
cities anil towns at the railroad centres are 
memories to sojourners in Woodstock and 
one is loth to return to the past. 

The station at the terminus of the rail- 
road is almost out of town. The coaches 
which await one there are a pleasing mode 
of transition to the life of the place. They 
are neatly painted and move unobtrusively 
along the streets. The service is excellent. 
Passengers are left or called fur in any pill 
of the village. The leaving of the mail- 
hags at the post-office seems to per|>ctuate 
the customs of a century past when four 
and six-horse tally-ho coaches came in 
over the turn-pike from Montpelicr or Rut- 
land, or Windsor and Boston, left their 
bags of mail, and soon with a change of 
horses went merrily on. 

The spirit of the village life today is 
almost as then but the village itself is mod- 
ernized. Even the old Churchill house, 
which has stood for over too years opposite 
the easterly entrance of the Park, has been 
recently taken down to make room for a 
new bank structure. There are many large 
residences of modern design or remodelled 




interiors. The gardens arc neatly kept and 
vegetation flourishes everywhere. The 
streets are very broad and shaded by great 
maples and elms which are the special care 
of every resident. The Park, extending 
for a considerable distance before the Inn, 
Library and Court House is the center of 
the "Green" of other days, and who has 



not heard of "Woodstock Green?" It 
has tall, well trimmed trees, green sward, 
settees and hand-stand, cross-walks and a 
broad |>ath from end to end. The magnif- 
icent roadway passes it on either side and 
here the farmers find unlimited hitching 
room along the iron fence when they come 
to meeting or to 
market. The Li- 
brary and the Inn 
near by are hand- 
some buildings, the 
fine new Town Hall 
and Opera House is 
near the western end 
and every residence 
in sight seems fitted 
to its location. 

The drives about 
Woodstock are un- 
suqjassed. Cyclists 
are favored, as all 
roads for a radius of 
many miles are free 
from sand or stones. 
It is a wheelman's 
Paradise. There arc 
many very beautiful 
scenes along these 
drives, by shaded 
river banks or fol- 
lowing the winding 
mountain brooks, or 
over the hill coun- 
try, and when seen 
from positions of 
vantage, many lM-autiful spots in the vil- 
lage itself. How many towns can you say 
thai <>( ? Just take a walk about town 
smth. afternoon, See the delightful stretch 
of roitd along the river by the wall and 
under the pines ol the Daniels residence 
on River Street, and as you come to the 
bend of the road look back at it. Visit 
the cemetery near by, where the stately 
monuments of the Billings and Mackenzie 
families stand guard over all, and as you 
go from the cemetery into the roadway at 
the northerly end you will see a curving 
roadway ascending the hill on a stone wall 
under the shadow of a great willow. It is 
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a pretty scene. The Riverside cemetery, 
to the west of the village is also worth a 
visit. 

The high rock-walled bank of the Otta- 
quecncr at the bridge by the Killings estate 
is attractive from either side, on the bridge 
or under it. The water swirls and rushes 
between the rocks anil it would puzzle an 
expert canoeist to choose a spot in advance 
through which he could make passage in 
safety. Then below the bridge the river 
flows in a pretty scene. As you come up 
Kirn street, well named, and turn down 



Pleasant street you come upon the Stan 
dish dam on tlx- branch, «i pretty fall of 
water, passing swiftly on under an artistic- 
foot bridge, high in air, and seen through 
a leafy siTccn. Then there are the willows 
of the branch, higher up. At the upper 
end of the village a pretty view up the 
river is had, across the placid waters of the 
poild, where the heavy grow th of trees on 
the left bank comes to the w ater's edge and 
the willows mi tin right Ix-nd 0V« in grace 
ful (weeps, 'neath whose- sheltering foliage 
the boys delight to plunge ami swim after 
the heat of the summer day, and where 
they fasten on their skates for a glide on 
the smooth ice in winter. Many other 
equally pleasant scenes fascinate- the visitor 
on every hand in the v illage proper. 

Mt. Tom. hardly more than a stone's 
throw from tin- village, is the property of 
tlie Hillings estate. Here 15 miles of tin- 
finest roadway, in stately grandeur, leads 
to and about the summit, where a pond, 
once known as Pogne Hole, is ensconced 
like a gem in a setting of heavy, ancient 
woods. 1 in. ks and gei se swim about md 
fish leap playfully in its forbidden waters. 
A rustic- boat-house adds to the lx-auty of 



the scene and a fine driveway encircles this 
miniature lake. The large green-houses 
and the grounds of the Killings estate, 
comprising 1,5c*) acres, are o|M-n to visi- 
tors on week -days and are always worth a 
visit. The grounds of the Golf Club are 
prettily laid out on the side of Mt. Peg, a 
short distance from the Inn. and will find 
favor with devotees of the sport. Mt. Gar- 
vin. a few miles to the south and Luce's 
Lookout in Barnard, where the- Uantic-s 
of the country lie for miles l>eneath your 
gaze-, and yuechee Gulf, a deep, tree- 
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send, being the largest and most completely 
equipped. Every style of vehicle can be 
obtained, from a mountain buck-board to 
a stylish four-horse brake for a dozen per- 
sons or a six-horse picnic barge for a score. 
Many fine horses, privately owned, daily 
show their best clips along the level reads. 

A description of the Norman Williams 
Public Library, a magnificent structure, 
would make, — as Kipling says, — another 
story, and it will Ix- the subject of a leading 
BTticie by Mr. K. T. Kmmons, in the July 
issue. Guests of the Inn have free use of 
books by card from the office. 

The stamp which progress (?) has un 
mistakably placed upon some villages In 
the addition of huge factory plants, from 
which hundreds of jwle, worn iK-ings stream 
in and out at the command of a chorus of 
hoarse whistles, has no part in this Keie-n 1 1 
present day life. Scarce a wheel turns in 
any manufacturing industry other than the 
carpenter shop. Manufacturing projects 
are ever and anon presented but do not 
meet with favor.. Most towns welcome an 
addition of industry. Woodstock wisely 
does not. The town is not exclusive hut 
simply maintains and strengthens its origi 
nal character. The summer visitor is ra- 
tered to in every possible way, 

To lessen the nuisance of ball -playing in 
the- village streets a large play-ground, 




lined gorge, where the Ottaquct h<<- fli iw ■- 

between perpendicular cliffs, sin tinted 

by the highest railway bridge in New Eng- 
land, are spots worth visiting without the 
village-, and all along the count tv roads 
are- evidences of thrift and happii • 

The finest hotel in all this pari N< . 
England is the Woodstock Inn, unci I ithi 
faith and pride of the citizens in this famous 
hostelry is due much of the 
public spirit which without 
organization makes Wood- 
stock a model village. The 
Inn has all modem conven- 
iences, including passenger 
elevator, and each season 
finds the house filled with 
guests from all parts of the 
country. Mr. A. K. Wilder 
is manager. The Colle-gc 
Hill 1 louse- and the N'evv Park 
are hote ls of less magnitude. 

As might be expected in 
a large- village at the- end of 
a railway, near the foot-hills o 




PARTIAL VIEW OF WOODSTOCK INN. 



f the Green called the Vail Field, has been purchased 



Mountains, with superb roads radiating in 

every direc tion, there are ■ number of pub- 
lic stables, the Inn stable, by A. H. Town- 



and put in order for base-ball and other 
sports. It has a grand stand and is a short 
distance south of the Park. Thus does 
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public spirit foster the athletic inclinations 
of the rising generation. There is an even 
chance that these boys will remain at home 
or if called to larger fields there will always 
remain within them a s|»ark of loyalty for 
dear old Woodstock. 




THE INN, SOUTH-EAST EXPOSURE. 



In the autumn the Windsor County Fair 
holds forth upon admirable grounds near 
the village and is a shining example of how 
to do it. as becomes its environment. 

The Woodstock Railway is a complete, 
independent system, with modern trains 
and equipment. It is fourteen miles in 
length and has the distinction of having the 
steepest grade of any regular road in this 
part of the country and of passing over the 
highest bridge as well. In summer eight 
trains a day are run to properly accommo- 
date the increased traffic. Leaving White 
River Junction the train ascends over 400 
feet in four miles, and frequently the spec- 
tacle of a seeming race with a passenger 
train on the Central Vermont, far below, 




QUECHEE OULK. 



is afforded. The train turns away from the 
hill crests overlooking the White River 
Valley and is soon ascending Shallies hill, 
where the average grade is 135 feet to the 
mile for a distance of 2,<xx> feet each side 
of the summit. The highest elevation, 775 
feet above sea level and nearly 100 feet 
higher than Woodstock is soon reached 
and on the instant the descent of the other 



side begins, and it is distinctly down hill. 
At Dewcys Mills the Ottaqucchcc river is 
crossed on the famous bridge, 163 feet 
above the stream. The station here is 610 
feet above the ocean. The next stop is at 
(Juechee. a prosperous factory village, and 
then the train follows the valley of the < Hta- 
quechee on through Taftsville, a quiet ham- 
let with picturesque dam and mill, to the 
County seat. Woodstock. The trip is a 
pleasant one at any season of the year. 
The running time of the various trains is 




THE POOUE. 

from 35 to 50 minutes. The passenger cars 
are models of neatness, free from dust anil 
grit, in which respect the Woodstock Rail- 
road is refreshingly unique. Mr. J. (i. 
l'orter has ln-en superintendent of the Road 
since its inception in 1.X75 and the service 
has reached a high standard of efficiency. 
No accident of any kind has ever occurred. 
The employees are obliging and popular. 
Conductor C. H. Leonard has been in the 
company's employ for 12 years and cng i ■ 
neer Elmer K. Brown for nearly ^^ years. 
Station agents Cooper of the junction and 
Clapp of Woodstock have held their posi- 
tions 25 and 20 years respectively. In Sep- 
tember Mr. Cooper will have completed 
l.S years without loafl of time. 




ON A COUNTRY ROAD 



At eventide the social life of the town is 
at its height. The streets are well lighted 
by electricity. The Church societies enjoy 
many gatherings, the guests at the Inn 
hav e a social hop in the hall-room to the 
music of a line orchestra, the shops attract 
many purchasers, bicycles flit here and 
there, little parties arrive at the Inn from 
a drive, the library invites the studious, or 
the well kept walks tempt the pedestrian. 
Boisterous singing, reckless driving or 
drunken revels are happily unknown. 

In Woodstock refreshing sleep is assured- 
< hie does not know when the night train 
comes in and the repeated calls of a freight 
engine for a switch half a mile distant are 
lost to the sleeper. These things are for 
the sojourner in the railroad village. 




THE STATION. 



The early mornings in W'oodstock are 
like those of the open country. The music 
of the birds or the murmur of the waters 
in their cc;tseless fall over the dam or along 
thi' stony lxil of the Ottauqucchec, which 
takes its course through the length of the 
village, or the lowing of cows driven to 
pasture, are the soothing accompaniments 
of the waking hours. 

Woodstock is a favored community and 
her many visitors return again and again, 
and bring their friends with them. 

THE LOVER 

Br MRS J. W. PIERCE. SPRINGFIELD. VT. 

Whistle, whistle, whistle, did you see, 
Swinging on that thistle by the tree, 
My little mate so dainty and sweet, 
Dressed in her best brown silk so neat ? 

I can see from this bough far alx>ve, 
How lightlv swings my wee bonny Love ; 
The touch of her wing can scarce bend low 
The downy tip of a thistle blow, 

Do you see, see how pretty is she ? 
The Inst 1 if songs shall she hear from me, 
K're 1 take my Ixith. shake up my bed, 
And taste- the breakfast before me spread. 
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Events of the Month in Vermont 



Washington county is reported to carry 
the banner in the matter of Old Home 
Week celebrations, ten towns and cities 
having organized local associations. Ham- 
city and town, Cabot, Marshfield, Mont- 
pelier. Northticld, Waitsfield, Warren, 
Waterbury and Woodbury. Associations 
have been organized in over too towns. 
Some counties have a county celebration 
and some join in general observance of the 
day. Stowc has a programme which runs 
through the whole week, including Sunday. 
Picnics, social gatherings and speaking are 
interspersed through the week. 

Mount Killington, the second highest 
mountain in Vermont, h;is been sold to 
Marceltus K. Wheeler, of Rutland. The 
property comprises 325 acres of timbereil 
land and a hotel on the top of the peak. 
Mr. Wheeler will add it It) his immense 
game preserve which adjoins. 

Ex. Gov. Hendee has sold the Lamoille 
Valley fair grounds to a syndicate of Mor- 
risville antl Stowc gentlemen. The new 
management will make extensive repairs 
anil improvements on the grounds, and 
are making plans for a big fair Sept. to, 
1 1 and 1 2. 

The White River Junction National 
Hank building is tol>e enlarged. Illustra- 
tion and particulars will appear in an early 
issue. The State treasury is in good 
hands. 

Isaac T. Pratt, veteran trapper of Ben- 
nington, recently caught his 79th bear. 
It weighed al)out 325 |>ounds ami was in 
fine condition. This is the third one he 
has captured within a few days in that 
section. 

Mail-carrier contracts on stage routes 
centering at Woodstock have been 
awarded. The Felchville route goes to 
George W. Hawks of South Woodstock, 
at J 400. a year. Daniel D. Howe gets 
the Bethel route at $ 597.40 jier year, and 
the route to Bridgewater is awarded to 
Jenness N. Madden of West Bridgewater, 
who agrees to go over the six miles twice- 
each way, daily, for four years, for the 
sum of one cent. The contracts go into 
effect July 1 , ami mail-carriers are to 
deliver and collect mail at private houses 
along their routes, if mail hoxes are placed 
so that the driver can deliver and collect 
from them without alighting from his 
stage-coach. 



Miss Minnie Parker of Sharon is taking 
orders in adjoining towns for a Life of 
Oueen Victoria, a l*ook of 500 pages, 
with 64 half-tone illustrations. Miss 
Parker will also receive subscriptions for 
the ImKR-StaTK Jot 'RXAI.. 

Corporal Thomas Godsill. Joseph Car- 
bino, John Godsill and Harry James re- 
turned to Woodstock recently after IS 
months' service in the Philippines. 

The entire plant of the Bradford Paper 
Company at Bradford was destroyed by 
tire at one o'clock the morning of the 19th, 
and a loss of $ 1 5,000 resulted. The prop- 
erty was insured for $5,500. The mill 
was built in iN2o but was recently refitted, 
modem machinery installed and other im- 
provements made. The origin of the lire 
is unknown. It started near the roof and 
spread with frightful rapidity. The stock 
building, 50 feet away was ablaze almost 
at the same time as the mill. It was rilled 
with tissue pa|x'r, rags, rope and other 
combustible materials. In the mill was a 
large quantity of stock in process of manu- 
facture as well as Several tons of finished 
product. The building was a large one 
and one of the village landmarks. The 
flames made bright the country for miles 
around and many people v iewed the ruins 
the following day. A new factory of some 
kind will be erected 011 the site as there is 
good water power. Mr. Horace S. Homer, 
the president antl treasurer of the Paper 
Co., offers to rebuild if the business men 
of Bradford will give him substantial 
encouragement. This ought to be forth- 
coming. The paper business was never 
more prosperous than at the present time. 

Commencement at Norwich I'nivcrsitv, 
the military school at Northfield opened 
Sunday afternoon, June 23, w ith the bac- 
calaureate sermon at St. Mary's church. 
President Brown's subject was " Visions 
and Duties." The other events of the 
week were the annual prize speaking, 
class day exercises, alumni reunion, ban- 
quets of the societies, the graduation exer- 
cises, Commencement dinner, review of 
the Corps by Gov. Stickney and staff, and 
the drills. This was followed bv the 
annual concert and hop in the new Armory. 
The Montpelier Military Band and an 
orchestra furnished music. Military drill 
is attractive to most young men and is 
most Ixncficial as w ell. With the clash- 



ing of world interests ahead Norwich I ni- 
vcrsity is likely to become a popular anil 
pros|>crous school. 

The Livingstone-Page case didn't conic 
to trial at the Bennington County Court 
early this month. Livingstone, who is :i 
publisher, claimed Carroll S. Page, of 
Hyde Park fame, had agreed to pay him 
a large sum for support given in political 
matters, and brought suit to gel it. At 
the opening of the case Mr. Page pro- 
duced correspondence from Livingstone 
asking for the loan of $ too. for which he 
would and did giv e a note. The produc- 
ing of this evidence floored the attorney 
for the prosecution for the time, he not 
having liecn informed of this phase of the 
case by his client. Mr. Page insisted that 
the case lie tried but the other side was 
equally determined that the case be con- 
tinued. So a grand opening up of the 
inner workings of Vermont uew spaperdom 
is deferred until December next and the 
opportunity of placing Mr. Page in the 
promised embarrassing position seems 
hazy. Thus far it is comedy instead of 
tragedy. 

The Vergennes bank robbing by Lewis, 
with the later developments of complicity 
by Allen and Kelchum is a stain on Ver 
1111 >nt's fair name. After a few more cases 
of this kind, and this is the third in two 
years, well-to-do people will be at their 
wit's end to know what to do with their 
money. Strong vaults and lime locks an- 
no protection against unscrupulous officials. 
If this thing continues it may open a new 
era. Andrew Carnegie says it is a crime 
to die rich, and has set about giving away 
his money at the rate of twelve millions a 
year. He is setting a good example for 
those who may Ik- afraid to put their money 
in banks. Let them give it to charity. t« 
help the deserving poor, to lessen the suf- 
fering of the destitute; let them build co- 
operative factories to shorten hours and 
brighten the life of the lalxiring man. The 
|M>or man sees a thousand op|>ortunitirt 
for bettering the world. The rich man 
usually thinks only of raising a monument 
to his own greatness. Oh, for the spread 
of a higher purpose among mankind than 
the greed fur riches. 

Mussey, the Rutland hank cashier ha* 
l*een pardoned by President McKinley, 
He had served only a year of his sevni 
years' sentence in the house of correction 
for misapplying $100,000 of the bank's 
funds. This looks like defeating the ends 
of justice. Next. 
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Jottings of interest in f^ew |-Jampshire. 



The Webster centennial celebration, 
which is to take place at Hanover, Sep- 
tember 24 and 25. is to be the event of 
the college year. Great preparations are 
being made for it. Alumni or Webster 
Hall is to have its corner stone laid with 



impr 



essive ceremonies 



The collcgi 



mons called College Hall will then In- 
completed and will furnish a place for 
tjancjueling and various reunions. The 
faculty, the alumni and the lour classes 
will be distinguished on that occasion by 
their dress. Torchlight processions, cho- 
ral music, speechifying and everything 
possible will be done to make the occasion 
great and memorable. 

The Dartmouth Interscholastic Meet 
took place Wednesday, June 5. ft was 
one of the most successful ever held at 
Hanover. Besides the usual schools which 
took part Pinkerton, Derry and Dummer 
Academies and Manchester, Nashua and 
Fitchburg high schools were represented. 
New and valuable prizes were given to 
|>oint winners. Dummer Academy won 
first place with Concord High, second. 

Dexter Richards Hall, Meriden's hotel, 
opens for summer business Monday, July 8. 
The house is in charge of Mr. J. F, Cann, 
an experienced manager, who has had the 
house in former seasons. 

Enterprising Lebanon has put in an 
early bid lor the Fourth of July patronage 
in its v icinity. A number of starattractions 
arc billed and the occasion promises to be 
an unusual one. 

Plainfield has been a loyal town for Old 
Home week. With the first suggestion of 
Governor Rollins the inhabitants entered 
upon the work. Two years ago the exer- 
cises were a success and last year the day 
was observed at Plainfield Plain and over 
1 ,000 persons were furnished a free dinner. 
There is still more enthusiasm for the ap- 
proaching Old Home week which will be 
celebrated at Mcridcn on Thursday, Aug 
22. Gov. Jordan and staff have accepted 
an invitation to be present, and it is par- 
ticularly appropriate that the Governor 
should be present, as he graduated from 
Kimball Union Academy in the class of 
1866 and his father was a native of Plain- 
field. Rev. Charles H. Richards, D. D., 
of Philadelphia, a native of the town and 
a splendid speaker will be the orator of 
the day. Another addr«s» will Ih: given 



by Winslow T. Perkins, superintendent of 
the eastern division of the Boston and 
Maine railroad, who is known as the 
Chauncey M. Dcpew of New Kngiand, 
for the reason of the striking resemblance 
to the New York senator and his abilities 
as an orator. The Meriden Cornet band 
will furnish music and there will be fire- 
works in the evening. It is expected that 
a large number of sons and daughters 
will return to celebrate the day, and the 
attractions will bring together the largest 
conclave of people ever seen in Meriden. 

Harry Wells of North Wal|>ole holds 
the season's record lor big fish. He 
caught a pike in the Connecticut which 
weighed io'.4 pounds. 

Referee Edgar J. Luehr, who was ap- 
pointed by the supreme court of New York 
to pass upon the accounts til James O. Ly- 
ford, who was selected as the committee ol 
the estate of the late Charles H. Hoyt, the 
playwright of Charlestown, shortly before 
his death, has filed his report in the su- 
preme court. He finds that the estate was 
worth $162,352, from which there is due 
to the committee $5000 together with other 
expenses. After deducting these sums he 
finds that the value of the property is now 
$132,106, which will be transferred to 
Frank McKee and Thomas E. Clarke, 
who are the executors under Mr. Hoyt's 
will, which was recently admitted to pro- 
bate. A compromise has been enacted in 
the settlement of the estate, the terms of 
which have not been made public. There 
are claimants lo a share in Mr. Hoyt's es- 
tate, Mary Green and Clara Hale of Con- 
cord and Joseph Hoyt of Nashua. During 
a conference held at Nashua, counsel for 
the executors agreed to compromise the 
matter, and make a settlement with the 
claimants. 

The annual log drive of the Van Dyke 
Company passed down the river the last of 
this month and unless something unusual 
hap(H-ns the time made to Turner's Falls 
will Ik- the quickest on record. Fifty-five 
million feet comprised their rim this year. 
The Connecticut River Lumber Co. owns 
the land and sells the logs and the Con- 
necticut River Manufacturing Co. drives 
them. The drive starts at the uppermost 
waters of the river, in the vicinity of the 
Connecticut Lakes and along the border 
between New Hampshire and Canada and 
extends as far down as Stcwartstown, a 



little above the White Mountains. Several 
hundred men start the drive but 140 men 
and about 40 horses handled the logs on 
the river this year. This is a very small 
crew as compared with former years and 
was made possible by the good water, even 
in height. At 15 mile Falls, near Water- 
ford, a slight rise of the river occurred and 
the drive went through easily instead of 
being delayed a month as sometimes hap- 
pens. A large part of the logs are stored 
in a lagoon at Mt. Tom, where some are 
used by a mill, and the rest of the drive is 
let down to Holyoke as needed. The en- 
tire length of the run is about 200 miles. 
The Ammonoosuc River drive of the Inter- 
national Pajjer Co. went to Bellows Falls 
earlier in the season and the White River 
drive will follow later. In the last year or 
so some of the romance of camp life on 
these tri|w has been removed. The men 
sleep in tents cm shore as usual but the 
cooking is done in a house on a scow or 
rait, which floats down the river and is 
made in sections, to be transported around 
the rapids and falls. Those who have 
often visited the camps in the neighbor- 
hood of the villages, and tasted the appe- 
tizing baked beans, cooked in a hole in 
the ground or have been favored with 
doughnuts hot from the kettle of the 
"cookee" will regret the change of his 
dominions to the raft. 

Graduation at Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N. H. , is just over. There were 
24 in the class this year. The school is in 
a flourishing condition. The plan of tak- 
ing students and furnishing them board, 
tuition and room for $ 100 a year is very 
popular. C. E. Woodbury, of Maine, has 
been principal for the past year and is very 
well liked. The July Journal will con- 
tain an illustrated article on K. U. A. , com- 
prising interesting contributions from Rev. 



F. E. Clark, President 



Christian E 



deavor Societies and Rev. E. T. Farrill of 
Lebanon. 

Commencement at Dartmouth College 
came ofl the last week of the month and a 
large class was graduated. The exercise* 



of the week 



well attended, Gov. 



Chester B. Jordan and family being among 
the distinguished visitors. Representa- 
tives from the alumni of fifty years were 
present and the college made them royally 
welcome. At the promenade concert the 
grounds were brilliandy lighted and many 
people from nearby towns attended. Sev- 
eral honorary degrees were awarded at the 
alumni dinner. 
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New Library an d ]VI emor * a l Biding. 

ORGANIZED EFFORT BY CITIZENS OF ENFIELD, N. H., BUILDS HAND- 
SOME PUBLIC LIBRARY AT COST OF J6, 4 oo.-.\N EXAMPLE FOR OTHER 
TOWNS — HOW THE MONEY WAS RAISED. — DESCRIPTION AND PLANS, 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 




LIBRARY AND MEMORIAL BUILDING. 



The closing yrar of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is to be remembered in Knlield as a 
year of progress and pros|>erity. Besides 
the rebuilding of the Baltic Mills, other 
important additions to the wealth and 
beauty of the village have been made, but 
the crowning achievement is the Library 
and Memorial building recently linished. 

The work of the architect and builder 
has been surrendered to literature and the 

una. to be stared at by' the almost incred- 
ulous old inhabitant and enjoyed by the 
present and future generations. 

ITS ORIGIN AMD COMPLETION. 

Two years ago, Mr. Henry Cumings 
proposed to give to the town of Knlield. 
for the erection of a small library building, 
the sum of $i<xx>, under the conditions 
that they should pay to him interest at 
4 per cent, on that amount during the life 
of himself and wife, he to donate the 
building lot, and after his death to become 
the property of the town, the latter to fur- 
nish foundation and grading. 

His idea was to erect I building which 



WOllk] l>e large enough for the village 
library, and if used for nothing else would 
be of ample size. The offer was not ac- 
cepted, but during the next year the 
amount was raised to $1,300 and in the 
meantime the people had begun to realize 
that a new public hall was needed, together 
with offices for the selectmen. 

I'ost 53 of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, in conjunction with the Women's 
Relief Corps, agreed to raise >i,ooo, to 
add rooms for their societies, one of the 
rooms to he used for a Memorial hall and 
the other to be given to the town as soon 
as the organization ceased to exist. 

At the Town meeting it was voted toac- 
ccpt the olfer of Mr. Cumings, and a 
Building Committee was elected: Mr. Cieo. 

Whitney. Mr. I.. I). Dunbar, and Mr. 
I lenry Cumings. 

Mr. Whitney generously sul»scritiecl 
£i.oou without any conditions, which was 
accepted by a special town meeting. He 
has since contributed nearly £500 more, A 
lot was lxmght on North Main street, near 
the present site oi the Advocate Block, 



but it was resold and a new lot purchased 
of Mr. K. A. dough, situated but a short 
distance from the first proposed location, 
and facing the residence of Stephen D 
Smith on North Main street. 

I hi- sum of $i.<«»i was raised by poou 
lar subscription, and ground was broken 
in August, 1900, C. W. Flanders & Co 
having contracted to build above the stone 
work for $4,u<x). The foundation, which 
is of brick ami granite, with the grading 
amounted to $1,500. 

A DESCRIPTION. 

The building is conveniently located 
being about the same distance from Depot 
Square and IXxlge's Corner, giving from 
the rear windows a view of the Mill pond 
with the Baltic Mills in the Lick ground 

The front of the foundation contains ;i 
granite Mock, bearing the raised inscrip- 
tion: "Library and Memorial Build- 
ing, 1900. " 

The (j. A. k. Memorial window occu- 
pies the center, on the right is an artisti- 
cally Colored memorial window inscribed, 

" Whitney, " and on the left a beautiful 
window decorated w ith the Torch of Li- 
terature, reading: '•J'attke. " Below the 
(1. A. R. window, is one with the ifMCrip 
tion "Cr.MlNi.s, " and over the porch 
another reading: " Ki ijah CoVE Brax- 
II AM. " 

The (;. A. R. window shows the letter- 
ing tin the outside, while the others read 
Irom the interior, the Cumings window 
Ix ing on the first floor in the reception 
room, and the others on the second floor 
opposite the entrance of the main hall. 

On the first floor is the reception or 
reading room, the Library, the Grand 
Army Hall, the Women's Relief Corps 
room, the Selectmen's offices and the 
Town's steel vault. 

The second rl<K>r contains the ladies' 
waiting room, ticket office, and the sjm 
cious main hall, seating, with the gallery, 
five hundred people. 

The stage and dressing nxtmsare large, 
and the former is fitted w ith elaborate fix- 
tures and scenery. 

The basement contains the kitchen, 
steam heating apparatus, etc.. and a brick 
|wrlor designed for the accommodation M 
people who become too hilarious. 

The building is fitted with modern con 
venicnees, electric lights, etc. 

The structure follows no special style oi 
architecture and is handsome from any 
|H>int of view. Mr. C. W. Flanders was 
the architect. 
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PLANS OK LIBRARY AND MEMORIAL BUILDING. 



SECOND FLOOR. 

I Iwtdtm- Waltlag Itnnn. 2. Ralrony. ». Mala 

Ft was opened tu the public on April 2, 
with a four act drama, entitled: "Imogene. 
or, the Witches' Secret." given by the 
Village Improvement Society. 

May those who have contributed so 



VACATION TIME. 

This is the month when the greater part 
of the American people look about for a 
place in which to spend a well-earned va- 
cation of a few weeks or months. The 
dwellers of the city hie themselves to the 
country or to the shore. The country peo- 
ple want a change of a few weeks but the 
question is, where? The hand-books is- 
sued by the great railroad systems settle it 
all. They can Ik- had for the asking. 
Every possible bit of information alxmt 
the portions of New England reached by 
these lines is presented in attractive form, 
with numerous illustrations. You can 
learn more about the (joints of interest and 
the historic past of the locality you intend 
to visit than you would Ik- apt to hear dur- 
ing all your stay there. It is worth every- 
thing to be posted in advance, to have the 
lay of the land mapped out in your mind. 
The Boston & Maine Railroad has at least 



FIRST FLOOR. 

1. RMutlnK K.x.m. I. Library. X. Ci. A. It. Hall. 
4. <l. A. K. Ante-room. a. W. It. r. Hall. «. HhImI- 
niou'a Itoom. 7. Vault. 8, CIomi. » ll*nl»' Lava- 
tory. \*. Ijwlkw' Lavat»r?. II. W.K.e. Anteroom. 
15. l-otvh, Mala KntraiK*. 1». Porvb. BrtactavtT. 
Katraaw. 

generously and builded so wisely, live 
long to enjoy the monument of their mag- 
nanimity! 

Congratulations are due the village by 
the Mascoma. 



a dozen Ixmklcts of uniform size: Resorts 
and Tours, The Monadnock Region, Lake 
Sunapee, Valley of the Connecticut and 
Northern Vermont, Among the Mountains, 
South-cast New Hampshire, South-west 
New Hampshire, I-akesand Streams, Wish- 
ing and Hunting, I.akc Mcmphrcmagog 
and About There, Central Massachusetts, 
Merrimack Valley, All Along Shore. — 
one for every section of the country reached 
by its many lines. These handsome books 
have large maps, and w ith story and pic- 
ture tell fascinatingly of the greater and 
lesser resorts and of the general country 
by mountain, lake and shore. If you arc 
undecided, send for these books and if you 
don't have the vacation fever it will be a 
wonder. You will be suqirised at the ntim- 
Ixt of places where you can spend a pleas- 
ant vacation, ami you will know New Eng- 
land better after reading them. When you 
get ready for the trip you will know all the 



more important things you wish to see and 
just what to count on for expenses. Each 
book is mailed on receipt of 2 cents. Ad- 
dress, Passenger Department, B. ci M. R. 
R., Boston. 

The Central Vermont Railway lias is- 
sued its large "Summer Homes" book for 
this season and it will lie sent tin receipt of 4 
cents in stamps, tin application to S. W. 
Cummings, (iencral Passenger agent, St. 
Albans. The picturesque villages along 
the line are described and the mountains, 
lakes, ponds and streams, and other na- 
tural attractions receive the attention they 
merit. The great length of Like Cham- 
plain offers camping opportunity with sol- 
itude enough for any enthusiast antl hotels 
and lioarding houses are plenty. One can 
board almost if not quite as cheaply at 
Vermont pleasure resorts as at home. 
Everyone should take a vacation at what- 
ever cost. One is a thousand times bene- 
fitted by the change ami returns to the 
cares of everyday life with new vigor, with 
fond recollections and favorable anticipa- 
tion to enlighten the tasks until vacation 
time comes again. The villages of the 
White River Valley or those amidst the 
grand old (jreen Mountains are favored 
with the purest air, the clearest water, antl 
abundant table supplies fresh from the soil. 
A cordial welcome aw aits every visitor ami 
many who come in early summer remain 
until the frosts of autumn to see the won- 
derful coloring of our autumn foliage. 

The "Summer Homes" Imok will tell 
you where to go for an outing in Vermont, 
where to sLiy and what the cost will Ik\ 
Send for a copy. 

SUMMER SCENES. 

BY JOEL BENSON. WILOKR. VT. 

These are the days w hen the summer winds 

Blow gently over the land, 
When the waters wash with rippling lines 

Along the shore of sand. 

When the arrows of light at early dawn 
Shoot up through mist in the east. 

Ami silver the foam at rise of the sun 
With light that is ever iilcreas'd. 

While from harlxir and cove each sail 
takes breeze 

Antl posses away out of sight. 
Over the line where the skies meet the seas. 

Till the sun sinks into the night. 

While far in the west the sunset tires 
Are glancing o'er the waves grown still. 

And three golden luars. as the sun retires 
Send o'er the scene a soft, sad light. 
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Repairing the Seville Qurch. 

BY MISS GEORGIA WHITE. BELLOW* FALLS, VT 

The Ladies' Society of Snowsville had just been having one 
of its fortnightly bean suppers, and afterwards while the young 
people helped "good digestion to wait on appetite" by such 
hilarious games as "Bean bag" and "Boston," their elders 
passed in serious review the various affairs of the church and 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Rainsford, the pastor, had chosen this as a fitting time 
to urge once more upon the prominent members of his congre- 
gation the necessity of repairing the church building, a rickety 
old structure that threatened to tumble about the ears of the 
worshippers every windy Sunday. The dust of ages lurked in 
the faded pulpit cushions, which Deacon Sayles was wont to 
allege as the fault of the pastor, more vigorous preaching, in 
his opinion, having a tendency to keep the pulpit cushions 
clear at any rate. About reshingling he had not had much 
to say since a certain Sunday following a rainy Saturday night 
when, visibly embarassed, he tip -toed out of church during 
morning service after resting for a short space of time on a 
water-soaked cushion. 

Only the Sunday before the supper a large area of plastering 
had fallen during the long prayer with a thud tliat made even 
the minister open his eyes, and brought a fervent "Bless my 
soul" from a pious member of the congregation w hose bald head 
was hit by one of the scattering fragments. 

Fortunately there were no serious injuries, for that particu- 
lar piece had long been hanging in the balance and no one 
ventured to sit directly under it, but it was an uncomfortable 
meeting; there was a feeling of unrest in the air, as not a per- 
son intended to be caught napping if another piece should 
happen to fall during the sermon. 

" Surely," Mr. Rainsford had said to his wife, " they will re- 
pair now," but she had felt far from sanguine about it, and in 
the oppressive silence that followed her husband's remarks at 
the social, her care-worn face wore a nervous, deprecating 
smile, while the rigidness of her altitude suggested a piece of 
machinery wound up so tightly that another turn of the screw 
would send it flying into atoms. 

Deacon Sayles, in the silence, scrutinized his thumb-nail as 
though that were the first time it had ever come under his ob- 
servation, and Uncle Knoch Kendall, the next wealthiest man 
in the congregation, gazed pensively out of the window, but 
neither spoke. 

It was the widow Edwards who broke the spell with her 
stereotyped remark, " But we are all so jxxtr, Mr. Rainsford, 
and there are so few of us to do anything. " 

" We mi^ht do a little," was the patient rejoinder, and 
the poor man mafic a brief mental calculation as to the number 
of times the widow and he had rehearsed that little dialogue. 

" If the church was only out of debt," ventured tiuiid Mrs. 
Sayles. 

" But it isn't," her husband interrupted quickly, " and isn't 
likely to be right away." 

"Not unless we have more additions in membership than 
we have had lately," said Uncle Enoch, dryly. " With butter 
down to fifteen cents and taxes at 198 cents on a dollar, I'm 
in no situation to rebuild Solomon's Temple." 



"Well, people who have nothing but a poll tax to trouble 
them are certainly fortunate," was Mr. Rainsford's pleasant 
reply. " You should invest more heavily in church property. 
Brother Kendall, that isn't subject to taxation, you know." 

There was a general smile at this, for Uncle Enoch had the 
reputation of being a most artful dodger of taxes, though ac- 
counted in all other respects a strictly honest man. 

' ' I suppose we shall have to jwlch the roof a litde before 
snow flies," acknowledged Deacon Sayles reluctantly, " though 
where the money is to come from is more than I know. Can't 
you ladies do something ? " 

"We can," came with significant emphasis from Miss Jane 
Spear, president of the Ladies' Aid, "and we've proved it 
scores of times. I for one should like to see if you men could 
do as much as patch the roof alone and unaided," and she 
sniffed a trifle disdainfully. 

" So should I," chimed in another sister. " I don't know 
what this church would do without the Indies' Aid." 

" And if it wasn't for our bean suppers," said a third, "it 
couldn' t stand a vear. ' ' 



It couldn't, no mistake," agreed tl 



lc tlcacon 



' ' This church certainly derives its main sustenance from beans. 
I often think in planting time how I am indirectly helping to 
propagate the gos|>el, and 1 believe I raise more beans than I 
otherwise should for that reason. ' ' 

" A fairly good crop, all things considered," oljscrvcd Un 
cle En<Kh. "is worth from $ 1.50 to $ 2. a bushel, aint they, 
deacon ? ' ' 

But his question was lost in the hubbub that arose when all 
the ladies began to talk at once, rehearsing what they had done 
in the past, the present demands upon them, and the utter im- 
possibility of their undertaking an vthing more in the near future. 

As the confusion of tongues seemed likely to increase rather 
than diminish. Deacon Sayles and I T ncle Enoch quietly escaped 
from the room, one of them asking as he beat a retreat. ' ' What's 
a church without a l-adies' Aid ?' ' To which the other solemnly 
replied, " The idea calling themselves the Ladies' Aid when 
they're the whole thing." 

"Mr. Rainsford. seeing that nothing was to In- gained by fur- 
ther discussion, also took his departure homeward, with his 
wife, in a state of mind directly traceable to the dyspeptic in- 
fluences of the bean sup|>cr. 

But the matter was not allowed to drop during the week. 
The ladies visiting track and forth in each other's kitchens or 
sitting rooms, according to the hour in which a call hap- 
pened to be made, canvassed the subject of repairs in a most 
thorough manner anil, as might be expected, took more and 
more kindly to the idea of "fixing up" in spite of the discour- 
aging attitude of the male members of the congregation. 

Miss Jane Spear, who, besides being president of the Ladies' 
Aid. was also the leading milliner of the place, went to Boston 
for a week every spring and fall in search of the latest styles; 
for the Snowsville ladies, while not neck to neck in the race 
with city fashionables, still prided themselves on keeping the 
prevailing modes of dress at least in si^ht. On her last trip to 
the city she hail heard about the marvelous sums that were be- 
ing made a( " Rummage sales," and how the city churches 
were fairly driving the "old do' men " out of business. It had 
never occurred to Miss Spear before that the peddler who once 
or twice a year gave her a tin cwking spoon for a huge bag of 
paper-rags was in danger of becoming through his « 
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fits, so wealthy as to disturb students of sociology by his million- 
dollar gifts, but she began now to regard him with suspicion and 
determined to demand a quart basin with the spoon for the 
next bag of rags. 

To every woman who dropped into the shop for a few min- 
utes' chat, she explained the theory and practical working of 
the ••Rummage" sale, showing how the theory was to benefit 
the poor and the church at the same time by giving the former 
an opportunity to buy, for something less than they could pro- 
cure brand new things at the store, second hanil articles which 
would ordinarily Ik- given them to the injury of their pride in- 
stead of their pocket books; how the money thus obtained 
)>cncfited the church: while congested attics and closets were 
relieved of much useless lumber, and the contributors of the 
stuff enabled to avoid what would otherwise Ik- the necessity 
of making a cash donation to the object for which the "Rum- 
mage" sale was conducted. 

So enthusiastically did her auditors take to the scheme that 
Miss Spear was emboldened to don her latest Boston pattern 
hat and call at the parsonage to expound the idea there in con- 
nection with repairing the church. 

"A most excellent plan," commented Mr. Rainsford when 
Miss Spear paused, "anil one that ought to work in Snows- 
ville as well as in larger places." 

" We haven't any very |>oor people," ventured his wife. 

"Very true," assented the pastor, "and that makes it all 
the more certain they will be better pleased to have a chance 
to buy what they may want at a reasonable price than to have 
the things given them. ' ' 

" For the matter of that we are none of us so wealthy as to 
despise a bargain," vouchsafed Miss Spear, "and I expect 
that Deacon Sayles and Uncle Enoch will be the first ones at 
the sale. According to their own tell they are both poverty- 
stricken and liable to become town charges any day." 

Armed with the pastor's approval Miss Spear lost no time 
in calling a meeting of the Ladies' Aid and, the sale being 
promptly voted, offered her shop for the reception of articles. 
It was a heterogeneous collection she soon had on hand, 
ranging in variety from a horse-collar to a jews-harp, and em- 
bracing all values from that of a broken nosed earthen pitcher, 
to that of a well-preserved old warming-|Ktn. The garrets of 
Deacon Sayles anil Uncle F.noch Kendall, Miss Spear had 
personally assisted in ransacking, choosing an hour when the 
gentlemen were not likely to be at home, and the amount of 
truck she prevailed upon Mrs. Sayles and Mrs. Kendall to allow 
her to have carried away would have filled a metropolitan 
Solomon Levi with amaze. 

Not content w ith this triumph, she inveigled one of the poor 
old men into the sale and felt only the most serene satisfaction 
when she succeeded in selling Deacon Sayles a jiair of his own 
socks which Mrs. Sayles had mended and laid away to give to 
some deserving tramp. 

" Well, women folks are wasteful," commented the deluded 
deacon as his gaze travelled over veteran chairs which had 
lost a leg, or two or three rounds in some engagement, card- 
board mottoes worked in colored wikiIs, garments in all stages 
of dclapidation, and finally rested on a second-hand wooden 
tooth-pick that might have been carelessly dropped by some 
one with no intention of its being offered for sale. "I suppose 
they were just throwing all this stuff away with no idea of its 
value." 



"That's about it," assented Miss Spear, "but wearedoing 
real well with it. " We've taken in over $50 already. " If you 
hap|K-n to run across Uncle Enoch, tell him to come in here. 
I've got a pair of Mr. Rainsford' s shoes that I think will just 
suit him." 

" I don't believe Uncle Enoch wants to be in the minister's 
shoes, I know I don't, but I'll tell him." 

For several days the sale went merrily on. Streams of peo- 
ple pissed in and out and took such advantage of the rare bar- 
gains to be found that it began to be a difficult matter to keep 
the stock replenished. Carried away with their success, the 
ladies carted everything which could |>ossibly be spared from 
their homes to the sale, anil Deacon Sayles was heard to de- 
clare tliat even the dog had taken to carrying his bones down 
there to bury. Miss Jane Spear, who lived over her shop, 
couldn't sleep nights on account of the large sum of money, 
which was the proceeds of the sale and which she secreted in a 
new place every night, expecting to wake up in the morning 
to find herself murdered and the money gone. 

In the midst of the excitement, Uncle Enoch, who had paid 
no attention to the "Rummage" sale in spite of Miss Spear's 
message, was walking dow n street one morning when he met 
Deacon Sayles. 

" Well, I snum." exclaimed that worthy, fixing his eyes on 
Uncle Enoch's head, " where did you get that hat and no 
slang intended ? ' ' 

"Why," said Uncle Enoch, taking it off and looking at it, 
"it's one Mrs. Kendall said she bought at the " Rummage" 
sale for me." 

"Is that so? Well that hat's mine." 

" No, it aint : it's mine now. But 1 can tell you what it is, Dea- 
con, those overalls you are strutting around in belong to me." 

"Well, well," chuckled the deacon, "if you can wear my 
old clothes. I can yours: so you may keep the hat and I'll 
keep the overalls. Have you been to that sale yet ? ' ' 

" No," acknowledged Uncle Enoch, " I haven't. I've been 
away for a week, and I hadn't thought of it, to tell the truth, 
till I missed those overalls you're wearing this morning." 

" If that'sall you've missed, you're lucky. There aint a thing 
left up to our house more than a year old, except the live- 
sttK-'k, and it wouldn't surprise me none to see that led off. 
There's Miss Spear calling you now. You better go in and sec 
if you can fill the parson's shoes." 

Uncle Enoch slowly crossed the street and had hardly en- 
tered the shop before his eyes fell on an old stuffed rocking- 
chair, whose cover was faded and worn past further use, and 
which was crippled by the loss of an arm. At the sight of this 
old rocker, his chin dropped and he fairly staggered against 
the counter. 

"I^ndsakes! Uncle Enoch," screamed Miss Spear, "are 
you sick ? ' ' 

" No, no," he answered hurriedly, pulling himself together. 
" Did thai chair come from our house? " 

" Yes, Mrs. Kendall sent it down this morning. It was the 
only thing she had left that she thought you wouldn't miss." 

" Why didn't she send down the parlor furniture?" he in- 
quired sarcastically, passing his hand over the cushioned seat 
of the old chair as though feeling for something, a movement 
which did not escape Miss Spear's observation. 

"Is there anything very valuable about it?" she inquired 
with evident curiosity. 
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" Well, not to most folks, but 1 set considerable More by it, 
antl I guess I'll buy it back if you will set a price on it." 

Only the day before I'ncle Knoch, who had U-en away to 
sell a piece <»f property, had placed $3,000 in a wallet and 
tucked the wallet between the springs deep in the seal ol the 
old chair in the attic until he should make up his mind what 
to do with it. He had refrained from mentioning the man. r 
to his wife lest she should deem the possession of so much 
ready money sufficient excuse for some fresh extravagance in 
ribbons. The "Rummage" sale had not entered his mind. 
Now his one idea was to get immediate pitsscssion of 
that chair. He was close-mouthed as well as close-fisted, and 
the idea of explaining his predicament to Miss Spear and hav- 
ing his rather miserly habit of sec reting money in curious places 
gossiped about all over the village, was abhorrent to him. 

Miss Spear came around to the chair, and with a cold chill 
Undc Enoch saw her pass her hand over its scat, pressing 
down on the broken springs; then with a queer look she Said, 
"The chair is worth more than 1 thought it was, and I shall 
have to raise the price to $5, which will bring w hat we have 
on hand up to just a nice sum to repair the church." 

' ' Five dollars ! ' ' almost shrieked I 'nele Knoch. ' ' The chair 
is mine anyway, and isn't worth five cents for kindling wood." 

"Oh, I don't know," remarked Miss Spear indifferently. 
" I haven't examined it thoroughly yet. Let me rip off the 
cover and look at the springs. I have an idea that it could be 
fixed up into a pretty good chair. " and she calmly reached for 
the scissors. 

Uncle Knoch dropped hastily into the chair and fumbling at his 
wallet drew out a five dollar bill. " Here, " he Slid nervously, 
"as long as it is for the church I'll contribute that much and 
take the chair away." And not daring to leave her alone 
with it for a minute, he shouldered his antiquated piece of pro- 
perty and marched off home, watched out of sight by Miss 
Jane Spear, who only regretted that she hadn't doubled the 
price 

For a day or two longer the " Rummage " sale continued 
and then was closed, sufficient money having been raised to 
make all the repairs necessary, thanks, as Miss Jane Spear 
took pains to remark, to the Ladies' Aid. 

But Uncle Enoch confided to Deacon Saylesthat if they ever 
had another " Rummage" tale, he'd leave the church. 
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Boston Elevated Railroad. 

NEW MODK OF RAPID TRANSIT BY WHICH NEW 
ENGLAND'S REPRESENTATIVE CITY KF.F.I'S PAGE 
WITH THE WORLD— BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE 
ROUTE, LOCATION OF STATIONS AND EQUIPMENT, 

BY AMOS W HIDEOUT. SPECIAL BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 

By the time this article reaches the eyesol the readers of the 
Inter -State Journal, Boston people will be travelling on 
that modern broomstick train, the elevated road. A brief de- 
scription may be in order to those of you w ho have not watched 
its process of construction as we have for the last two years. 
The system consists of seven miles of double track, extending 
Irom Dudley Street in Roxbury, to Sullivan Square in Charles- 
town, the approximate cost of which, completed will be some- 
thing like $10,000,000. It may be said that the elevated 
structure represents a fair sized iron mine, and a pine forest, 
lor there has gone into it about 25,000 tons of steel, and 53,000 
hard pine ties. 

If you come in from Dorchester or Roxbury on the elec- 
trics, the car runs up the incline to the station, where you are 
given a free transfer to the elevated train. Passing down 
Washington street the first station is Northampton street, the 
next Dover street. At Castle Street, if you have taken a 
train for the South Station and Atlantic Avenue, you turn off 
to the right and go via., Harrison Avenue, Beach street and 
Atlantic Avenue, with stations at corner of Beach street and 
Harrison Ave. .South station, Revere Beach station and Rowc's 
wharf, loot of Slate street and foot of Hanover street, ( the 
ferries). If you are bound for "down town, " North Station, 
or Charlestown, your train w ill turn to the left at Castle street, 
crossing the railroad, and then plunging down into the subway. 
Stops are made here at the usual stations, which have been 
remodelled slightly for the better accommodation of boarding 
the elevated trains. At Causeway street you go into the air 
again with a station directly opposite the railway station. Go- 
ing on over the new Charlestown Bridge the next station is 
City Square, then Thompson square, and then the immense 
terminal and transfer station at Sullivan Square. Here you 
arc again given free transfers and may go on to Somerville, 
Everett, Maiden, Medford, etc. It takes nineteen minutes to 
go from Dudley street to Sullivan Square, which is about one 
half the time consumed by the surface road. The cars of the 
elevated road have very much the appearance of an ordinary 
railway coach, but they have an extra door at the middle of 
the car for the belter handling of large crowds. The seats run 
along the sides of the car, which has a seating capacity of 
forty-eight people. Cars are run in trains of from two to five, 
the usual number, however, being three cars. Cars are oper- 
ated by the electric third rail system. A car weighs from 
twenty-eight to thirty tons, which ought to lie a %>cry good as- 
surance that they will not jump the track; but as a further 
precaution against such a thing happening, an extra rail out- 
side the regular rail is put around all the curves. To pre- 
vent one train running into another, a set o! signals has been 
adopted by which a signal is set automatically at danger as 
soon as the train passes; when the train passes the next signal 
that one is set at "danger" and the first one is released, and 
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Cnv S«,harh, Cmamlestowm ; SHOW I MO Station ami Train. 




Causewav Street Station, OPPOSITE North Union Railroad 
Station, SHOWING incline into Sihwav. 




Bi'ilding tub Elevated Road on Atlantic Avenue, showing 
the immense Travelling Crane used, one of hie 

LARlitST IN THE WORLD. 
photos. »v couRTtt* o* »arron iuvatio haiiwat Co. 



this continues all along the route, only one train being allowed 
between any two signals at one time, and if, by any possibility 
the motorman should run by the danger signal, the train is 
stopped automatically by an arrangement under the car. 
Trains will leave the terminal stations about every two minutes. 
Passengers deposit their tickets upon entering the stations, no 
tickets or fares being taken by the "guards" on the train. 
That you are inside the gate i s evidence that you have paid 
your nickel, and you may ride as for as the train and free 
translcrs will take you. The longest ride, by the way, that 
you may get for a nickel ( the (are on the lioston Elevated 
Railway is always a nickel; they have no line where, as on some 
suburban roads, a second or third fare is collected) on the surface 
cars of this road is from Arlington Heights to Milton Lower 
Mills, a distance of about sixteen miles. 



TO F. W. H. 

BY FLORENCE GROW PROCTOR. FlTCMBURO. MAES. 

FoC years I ' ve met you in the land of dreams, 
<) playmitc of my childhood's days so long ago! 
Ami often through the winding avenue of years. 
You come to wander with me to and fro. 

' Tis thirty years since we together played 
Beside the old stone bridge that spanned a hillside br<Mik, 
N et in my dreams last night, we met again and 
Questioning wandered through that little nook. 

\\V talked of all the past so sad and strange 
And [minted out again the old familiar ways, 
The jolly Coasting place, the old sweet apple tree. 
The spring that quenched our thirst in those old days. 

The spot where yellow violets first bloomed, 

Where first the fragrant spearmint poised its tiny lance. 

The willow-shaded pool upon whose glassy face, 

We watched with childish envy the "skippers" dance. 

And hand in hand, forgetful of our years, 
And all the lies that bind us here on earth today, 
We climbed the hill and underneath the glowing stars 
We kissed each other ami you went away. 

Just as you did that night so long ago, 
lire vou or I had ever known a single care, 
When you bad said, " I ' m going, going far away," 
And all the world, to us, looked bright and fair. 

() friend, the years have brought us cross and crown, 
And life's high tides have ebbed in woe or flowed in bliss, 
Yel loyal. Time hath kept the memory, unchanged 
Anil sweet, of that Confiding youthful kiss. 



Hie JOURNAL, is the best printed publication in this part of 
New England. Every number is up to the same standard in 
appearance and In quality of contents. We don't use all our 
best material about the first ol January ami run all out after- 
wards. Every iiuihIht throughout the year is of strong inter- 
est. Our storii-i and descriptive articles are admittedly ahead 
of those of some publications selling for twice the money, and 
we have the finest and largest pictures. For its readers there 
is to be nothing better than the Journal. 
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A Glimpse at the Pan - American, 

TKN MILLION VISITORS A CONSKRVATIVK ESTIMATE- UIFFALO IS 
ENTITLED TO ALL THK CREDIT FOR THE GREAT FAIR — PLENTY OF 
HOTELS— MIIHVAY SHOWS ALONE COVER FORTY ACRES— WONDER 
FUL ELECTRICAL EFFECTS, — TH OUSA N DS OF BIG EXHIBITS. 



The Pan American Exposition b well 
under way and the movement toward Buffalo 
has commenced. It is the one spot in 
America toward which all ways converge 
this year and every railroad is making 
arrangements to handle the Exposition 
crowds. The Pan-American organizers, 
sanguine though they were, are beholding 
with amazement the realization of their 
hopes. The most conservative arc count- 
ing on ten million paid admissions at Italf 
a dollar each, and what that means to Buf- 
falo goes beyond calculation. The great 
Exposition has been most thoroughly ad- 
vertised by every known means and the 
amount of money invested in doing it 
shows not only that the directors have had 
unlimited money at their disposal but also 
that they have confidence in the drawing 
power of the Exposition. 

The Pan-American Exposition is not 
remarkable for what it shows of South 
American life or industries but there is 
representation from Brazil, and the Amazon 
Valley, the Argentine Republic, Peru, Chili, 
and Ecuador. Nor does the Exposition 
stand for North America in any large 
sense. More than half the States make 
exhibits and some ten of them as well as 
Canada and Mexico have separate buildings 
but the resources and the contributions 
and the enterprise of Buffalo has done this 
fine big thing all by itself as one might 
say, and deserves all the credit. Buffalo 
raised the money, made the plans and car- 
ried them out, and when the millions of 
Americans see what Buffalo has done they 
may well feel proud that a single city of 
her rank could do so much. 

As to accommodations there are hotels 
galore. But the statement that there are 
rooms in Buffalo for a dollar a day, and 
meals in proportion should be taken with 
a grain of salt. No doubt there are such 
cheap rates to be had, but they must be 
in private families, and certainly can not 
be found at regular hotels. Prices in 
hotels and boarding houses are on a crush 
basis, and a good way to get low rates for 
hotel accommodation is by taking advan- 
tage of the offers of the Railway companies 
in connection with their excursions, or to 
get low rates and know in advance where 
you are going, write the Pan-American 
Bureau of Information, an excellent insti- 
tution, and indicate your needs. 

There will be a great multitude and 
although Buffalo can accommodate 150,000 
visitors this capacity is not counted suffi- 
cient, and huge wooden structures have 
been erected near the Exposition, one of 
them large enough to hold 5,000 people, 
and tents will hold thousands more. 



At some hotels, $2. a day, European 
plan, nearly all the rooms arc continuously 
engaged between now and September. 

No less than 400 conventions will lie 
held in Buffalo during the Exposition. 

One entrance to the grounds is by the 
Elmwood Gate, through a stretch of park 
and lake, where groups of statuary and a 
profusion of flower beds delights the eye, 
and from here the triumphal bridge is 
crossed and the esplanade is reached where 
the full majesty of the Ex|>osition is seen. 
The Midway is at the western entrance, 
the noisy, frivolous Midway, which cares 
not a farthing about the beautiful or majes- 
tic, but has a fascination for the popular 
mind. The amusement palaces, set close 
together, cover a space of more than forty 
acres. The Midway is one of the features, 
as great an attraction as Niagara and the 
beautiful lighting effects at night. There 
are two long arms to the Midway. All 
the world has been drawn upon for interest 
and novelty. Here is " Darkest Africa," 
a Japanese Village, dancing girls from 
Egypt and Hawaii and Cingalese women, 
palaces of illusion, and a house that is upside 
down and full of deceiving mirrors. There 
are many picture shows worth seeing, The 
Battle of Missionary Ridge. descril>cd by a 
veteran who went through it, and Jerusalem 
on Crucifixion Day ami history shown in 
wax figures and the Johnstown Flood and 
endless moving pictures. There are Tyro- 
lese women who yodel while you have 
luncheon, and a fine German tiand in "Alt 
Nurnburg." Six Indian nations will show 
life as lived by their ancestors 400 years 
ago. There will be horsemanship and ac- 
curate shooting and other feats by forty 
tribes in paint and feathers. Bostock's 
collection of wild beasts, which perform in 
a great circular cage in the center of the 
amphitheater, is another huge attraction. 
In one act seventeen lions come and go at 
the crack of the trainer's whip. These 
are but a few of the attractions. The ad- 
mission to each is from 1 o to 25 cents. 

Another attraction of the Midway is 
"Venice in America" and it is a most 
charming feature. There is a show but 
the gondola service on the canals and lakes 
real gondolas brought from Italy, manned 
by dusky gondoliers, with mandolin and 
guitar music strummed in the bow lor you 
by a couple of Neapolitans — well, if that 
is not worth the small tare they ask, there 
is nothing of value at the Pan American. 

The great dome of the Government 
building! colored a robin's egg blue, rises 
high above a cluster ol gilt domes about it. 
A happy use of blue has been made, a lit 
tie here anil there, among the reds and 



grays, and always effective. There are 
many eolonades pleasantly shaded, and 
over these the long red roofs of the S|>an- 
ish Renaissance, and turrets and balconies. 
There arc numerous restaurants along these 
promenades and in some of the towers. 
The builders of the Ex|>osition planned to 
make it comfortable. 

The Electric Tower, rising four hundred 
feet above the Grand Basin and its spouting 
waters, is seen front every point. The 
Esplanade isa great space half-way between 
Tower ami Bridge. There was nothing at 
the World's Fair to e<|ual its majesty. It 
is twice as large as Chicago's Court of 
Honor ami would comfortably contain the 
whole vast army England now has in 
South Africa — two hundred and fifty 
thousand men. At night when the cascades 
are playing and all the lights are turned 
on, it is a wonderful place to see. Great 
attention has been given to producing the 
finest effects and in the courts alone over 
2ixi, 000 incandescent lamps are employed. 
The fountains are transformed into flowing 
fire at night by hundreds of colored lights 
beneath them. Electricity plays an impor- 
tant part at Buffalo, 5.000 horse jwwer 
being conveyed from Niagara Falls, twenty 
miles away, for the uses of the Exposition. 
A thirty inch searchlight at the top of the 
Tower ' signals to another at the Falb. 
The changing colors in the fountain at die 
base ol the Tower are produced by ninty 
six powerful searchlights, that cast their 
beams upward through the waters with 
what changes the operator will. He, the 
operator, is down in the fountain depths, 
beneath glass windows, busily shifting his 
projector screens — red. green, violet, blue, 
— while the cascades dance like kaleido- 
scopes. And the spleivdor of the color 
dances may be judged from this, that a mil- 
lion and a half gallons of water pass through 
these Tower fountains every hour. 

Another big feature is the Stadium or 
race-course, with seats for twelve thousand 
people. Here will be seen all manner of 
sports and contests and it will be as lively 
as any place on the grounds. 

Of the many railroads the Central Ver- 
mont and Grand Trunk lines will undoubt- 
edly lie patronized by many from Vermont 
and New Hampshire as this route takes one 
to Buffalo by way of Montreal, and skirt- 
ing the grand St. Lawrence River and 
Lake Ontario for many miles, and by 
Niagara FalLs. On the return trip one can 
travel by steamer by the Thousand Islands 
and the St. l-iwrcnce River, die most inter- 
esting trip in America. The steamers pass 
down the great rapids, nine miles in length 
and after an interesting trip past many towns 
ami noted summer resorts pass under the 
great Victoria Jubilee Bridge to the dock 
at Montreal. This trip is well styled the 
Scenic Route. Get a Pan-American folder 
at your ticket office and get posted. The 
Central Vermont is running numerous 
excursions to Buffalo, and their offer of the 
trip with hotel accommodations thrown in 
will make a heavy traffic through Vermont 
this summer. 
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The mirth -provoking story, " Repairing 
the Snowsvilie Church,'* in this issue, was 
written for the Jot'RNAI. hv Miss Georgia 
White of Bellows Falls. It depicts a 
phase of life with which all are familiar and 
is worth more than one reading. Stories 
of this class have given the JOURNAL high 
rank among the periodicals of Northern 
New England. Miss White is the daugh- 
ter of Rev. Homer White of Randolph, 
an esteemed contributor to these columns. 
It is evident Mr. White will stion have 
occasion to look to his laurels. 

9 

Again Beaton is eulogised. A man who 

travels is enthusiastic over the appearance 
of the new elevated railway. He says it is 
built for business and is far ahead of tin- new 
York elevated. And then he falls to com- 
paring the service by the employees of the 
tWO Cities. In Boston the street railwav 
men are neatly uniformed and as a rule 
COUrtCOUS. In New York the men's uni- 
forms are often shabby and their personal 
appearance unkempt. In civility they 
arc entirely lacking. The man who has 
the temerity to ask information of them 
may get cursed for his trouble. So again 
Boston is endeared to New Knglanders. 

The polite employee Ls rare enough to 
cause comment. Some of them seem to 
deriv e satisfaction from seeing how ill they 
can use an inquirer, and the curt, uncivil 
answers drawn out of these persons would 
at times give the impression that America 
is becoming a nation of hogs. The cour- 
teous official receives the gratitude of 
thousands. 

9 

COME BACK TO THE OLD HOME. 

Come back to the old home, the scene < if 
your Inn hood and renew the memory of 
those happy days. The hills, the valleys 
and the streams will commune with you 
ami though some changes have taken place 
many hollowed sjwits have been unmolested. 
Spend the middle of August in Vermont 
or New Hanqishirc and happiness, not un- 
mixed with sorrow, will lie yours, 

There is the old beech tree by the 
spring in the woods, where with hovhood 
chum, now gone on before, initials and pri- 
vate mark were cut in the smooth, inoist 
bark. There is the wooded valley w here 
with stealth we hunted the partridge, and 
the rocky hill, crowned with oaks, where 
many a " grayer" after a run through the 



tree-tops or dodging around the tree-trunk 
or lying Hat on the top of a great branch, 
w as at last brought down by a lucky shot. 

There is the grassy plot along the river, 
scarce a foot above the water level in sum- 
mer, under which the musk-rat had his run. 
No outward sign was visible except to the 
enthusiastic student of animal life, the boy- 
trapper of those days. The lore of wood 
ami field was far more interesting than 
books. I lc saw the rounded path through 
the grass, the sandy or loamy bottom be- 
fore the water-rat's door worn smooth in 
passing, the little bits of weed and grass 
and, peering through the still, clear water 
located the entrance. A light steel trap 
was placid in the entrance wav, and then 
very early next morning tin- line of traps 
was inspected. This particular one was 
approached with beating heart. The long, 
wet grass and the whip ends of the willow- 
ami dogwood bushes did their best to hold 
hack the intruder. The heavy mud clung 
to his stout boots but to no avail. The 
chain was twisted around the stake and 
then- sat the musk-rat, his shiny brown 
fur standing straight out in the cold Octo- 
ber air. I le showed defiance at sight uf his 
captor, and was despatched by a blow with 
a stick on the end of his nose. Before 
school his hide was stretched upon a tap- 
ering shingle, inside out, well ruhtied with 
silt, and hung up in the shed with other 
trophies to await a lump sale to the local 
fur buyer, and the sum of a dollar and sev- 
enty cents so earned was treasured, for to 
that lx>yits buying power was greater than 
$25 would be in later life. 

Then there is the deep sw imming hole, 
and the point of rocks outside it, from 
whose swiftly running current many a 
gamey bass was inveigled by a skilful ma- 
nipulation of cricket, or grass hopper, or 
"dobson" or even a squirming worm. 
How he would tight and turn, how the line 
cut the water, anil his sides gleamed, and 
with what exultation he was landed, flop- 
ping about the rocks, his stiff, prickly fins 
a menace to !>are feet, until he was drawn 
into a safe hollow. 

Just across is the sandy island, where, as 
Ihivs. we heard the "tweet" of the jauntv 
" tip-up," haunting the waters edge, and 
oft-times found the night-hawks iggs, in a 
sandy hollow under a tiny willow bush, or 
among the stones of the beach. 

Near by is tin half-deep swimming pool 
where we took our hist 



ming, learning " dog-paddle " first, and 
from the muddv bottom we have snared 
many an unsuspecting sucker. With what 
delight the coil of light copper wire was 
worked, oh, so carefully, dow n by his head 
lest it touch him and he escape. Then 
when it was pist his gills he would start — 
there was a twitch — and Mr. Sucker left 
his abode for a sw inging flight through the 
air landing in the high grass up the kink. 

Perhaps we wander to w hat we called 
the cold spring brook, where, not far from 
its source, one or more turtles usually re- 
warded the searcher. They were in the 
grass a little bark from the bank or sun- 
ning next the water, and a clever handling 
of brush or sticks was necessary for capture 
or he would go lunging down stream and 
under the bank in a cloud of mud. 

And it was in the blackln rry bushes at 
the edge of the thicket on the little hill 
overlooking this spot that the foxes had 
their burrow and from a hiding-place in the 
woods across we used to sec the little ones 
come out and play about an afternoon. 
( )h, those days ! Will we ever see their 
like again? Do the boys of today enjoy 
themselves as did the boys of even fifteen 
years ago' 

* 

There are pleasant reminiscences and 
many pretty scenes to he enjoyed. The 
trout stream takes its familiar course below 
the road and is occasionally seen through 
the fringe of trees. The wood road is in- 
viting with branches touching overhead, 
and the w hite blossoms of the strawberry 
or blackberry and dainty flowering plants 
and ferns are in rich profusion all about. 
The colts are looking over the fence by the 
farm, the geese view your approach with 
inquiring, uplifted heads, spreading their 
wings handsomely, and twisting their long 
necks as you pass by, then gabbling their 
views of you, waddle under the fence to 
search the pasture beyond. The liarn and 
outbuildings shelter two sides of the farm- 
yard and a big (lock of hens is on the short 
cropped grassv slope. The house is one 
of those broad story and a half buildings 
erected years ago and suggests cool com- 
fort in summer and warmth in winter. A 
porch extends the whole length of the side 
next the road and there are chairs and a 
hammock. The house is a little back from 
the road amid tall trees, and a well-trim- 
med grove of pines and maples gives added 
shade on the cast side. Vines run up over 
the back porch and near the kitchen ami 
by the well there is a platform and a rough 
bench, where the men can wash. The 
doves sail down from the cupola of the 
great ham, breast the north wind for an 
instant and alight in the roadway and on 
the top of the barn doors. A path leads 
through the cool woods to the pond near 
by, and there you have another beautiful 
vista. There is no lark of scene and color- 
ing in the country in summer time, and 
there are thousands of homes in Vermont 
and New I lampshire where the latch string 
is always out. A hearty welcome awaits 
the returning throng in August. 
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EGG FARM OF J. C. BOWKN IS CONUCCT F.I) ON LARGE SCALE.— G 'I D 
STORAOK KF.KKIGKKATOR HAS CAPACITY OK 40,000 DOZEN EGGS 

BV MRS B. O BOWCN, SPRINOFItLO. VT. 



The consumption of the hen's «-";g has 
increased quite rapidly in the last twenty 
years, and although tin* numl>cr of pro- 
ducers has also increased, yet the demand 

lor new-laid eggs is not met 

In 1SS1, J. C. Bnwcn built a small ex- 
periment egg refrigerator at North Sprint; 
field. It was twelve feet square and would 
hold 2,001 1 dozen eggs. Two years later 
Mr. Howen located on the farm, at "Maple 
Hill," which was almost entirely given up 
to yrass and prcKluced alxuit six tons "I 
rather poor hay. 

With characteristic energy a new refrig- 
erator w:ls built, the capacity of which is 
40,000 dozen, and here c",y,s arc siie-ci-s 
fully preserved by a method of dry lock- 
ing and cold storage without freezing. 

lie-sides gathering many <'gn s , for miles 
around, for the cold storage, Mr. Ilowen 



produces on an average 02,000 eggs ever) 

VCII ll I 'Ml ;< ■> fowls. 

Twenty-seven separate buildings an 

now upon the farm, nearly all for the ac- 
commodation of hens and c hickens. 

The largest hen how is 16 \ 120 feet 
and has wintered V"' hens all in one Hock 
with good results. Houses for wintering 
hens are built with solid masonry on the 
north-west side. Kinked to the ev en on the 
masonry side. Some of the-se- walls are 
nine feet high: Consequent]) the colder 
the weather, the more profitable the hens 
are. as everyone knows that then the price 
of eggs steadily rises. 

Summer house s tor chic kens arc- built 
rather tall with south-east side rteari) all 
wide netting. <">real pains are taken to 
have the fouls all provided with dean food 
and pure- wate r, there being on the farm 



live se parate systems of water works. 

Mr. Howen o|H-ratcs three incubators 
every spring, having hatched 1152 chick- 
ens in ic/x) and succeeded in raising a 
good per cent, of them. 

"Maple- Hill" farm is not entirely di 
votc<l to fowls. Quantities of hay, ensilage, 
corn, potatoes, buck-wheat, rye-, apples, 
vegetables, itrawberriea, etc.. are produced 
every year, 

A LEGAL PROPOSAL 

By a. w Selkirk Bangor. Mc. 

Ilclicvc me Hess whe-n I declare. 

A title- deed's my heart. 
And yon a party of the first. 

And I ihe sci ond pari. 

That I have an attachment true 
Is useless, quite, to mention. 

In vain I see k to serve VOU to 

Arrest your sweet attention. 

You know you owned some love for HK 
W he n we- the question mooted 

lint now it seems to me you act 
As ii you were non-suited. 

My e ase is one in equit} . 

I 'vc pleaded with precision: 
You know the- points, Why will von then 

So loin; n-serve decision ? 

I make no dilatory plea, 

I "m driven to distraction: 
1'nless I soon obtain relief. 

1 'in sure I shall take- action. 

At fust a civil suit I II brine. 

At Cupid 's special session 
And there a plaintiff lover ask 
A judgment by confession. 

Now elon "t demur when this you read, 
Hut own you feel compunction 

For I my suit will prosecute 
In spite of your injunction 

And if my judgment is de-spite. 

You will not he ar me still, 
I 'II get an order from the Court 

T ' administer V ,,,|r will. 

I trust you'll tile an answer brief 

To this my de claration, 
( >r e lse I shall proceed to make 

A cross examination. 

rVinjr formerly from Windsor County WC look 
upon the Jock s al as a household necessity 
There are many scenes and facers in each itsuc 
that are l.imiliar from childhood and the M 
historic Windsor County is considered in 1 lie 
minds of BVtryo n c fortunate enough to one 
lln ir bifth tO it M the S|>i>t selected for " < Sod I 

Acre." I 5 Wmiitasbk, Rutland. Yt 
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^^•^^^^^ LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 

Edson & Chadwick. I 



WE5T LEBANON. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



TWO 5T0RES. 

A First -Class Market at Each Store. 



WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, 
VERnONT. 



RUMrORD BAKUVG POWDER is a slrictly PURE phosphate 
powder and superior to all other baking preparations. It re- 
stores the phosphites, so essential to health, which arc re- 
moved from Hour in bolting, and on this account is recom- 
mended by physicians. 30C lb. can with a biscuit cutter free 
while this lot 1 



At all times we aim to carry an assortment of 

THE CHOICEST MEATS, 

and our long experience in buying, and selecting them is a 
safe-guard that you will get only first class, and wholesome 
Meals. No one sells as good quality for less money. Noth- 
ing but the best is offered you from our markets, or from our 
carts. 

We would at thit time call your attention to a Cooked and 
Pressed Corned Beef that we are making. It is a clean, deli- 
cious, healthy, cold meat. Made from the choicest selections 
of Corned Beef, and seasoned to please the taste of an epi- 
cure. Price per lb., l*c 

GRAPE JELLY, in Mason pint jars Price, ...... 2SC. 

As a healthful summer drink it is very refreshing. 
Place two or three spoonsful of the Jelly in a 
glass and fill with water. Stir briskly. 

DOUBLE CREAM CHEESE, best cheese in town. Price, .. 16C. 

IOC. 



SCHLM«LLS CONDENSED SOUP, per can. 



MAPLE SYRUP. 

NICE MAPLE SYRUP, per gal... $1.10 



PICKLES. 

Quality wins. This true saying is proved beyond a doubt by 
■ur steadily increasing sales of Pickles. 

20c. 

ISC 

25C 

JOC 

15C 

3 qts , 2SC 

inegar that 
c know that 



Sweet Mixed, qt., ... 
Sour Mixed, qt., 
Sweet Plain, qt. 
Sweet Midgets, qt.. 
Malt Plain, qt,. 



Uncren Sizes, qt., 10c. ; 

MALT VINEGAR. The best table and pickling V 
can be produced. We recommend it because w< 
there is none better. Buy a small quantity, or if 
care to do that, bring a small bottle and we will 
you a sample. The prudent housewife will us 
vinegar for her pickles. 



you do not 
gladly give 
e no other 



WITCH HAZEL, full pint bottles. 



- 20C, 

INDIAN ROOT BEER EXTRACT, an article put up by Baker Kx- 
tract Co. which is a guarantee ot the quality IOC. 




AMMONIA, full pint bottles. 
INTERSTATE BLUING, 
CANDO, the best silver polish. 



10C; 3 bottles, 25C 

IOC.; 3 bottles, 25C 

2 SC. 



We will give you 4*<hmI Value** and 
will expert 



BUO DEATH. 

Sure death to potato, squash and cucumber bugs, currant, 
tomato worms, etc. We notice that the fanners who used it 
beside Paris (ireen last year, and noted the extra yield and the 
better quality of their potatoes, where they used fiug Peatk, 
are buying it for this season. 

SOAPS. 

SWIFT'S WASHING POWDER, full one pound package, Sc. 

SANTA CLAUS SOAP, 7 cakes 2SC 

ARK SOAP, 12 cakes, 25c 

DANDY SOAP, 13 cakes 25C. 

BISCUITS AND CRACKERS. 

ARLINGTON GRAHAMS, one pound package. ISC. 

SALTINE BISCUIT, one pound package, , 15c 

LAKESIDE SODA, one pound package 10c. 

WORCESTER LUNCH, one pound package, 10C. 

GINGER SNAPS, three pounds 25c 

TEA BISCUIT, three pounds, 25c 

WORCESTER CRACKERS, put up in full weight cartons, .... 2SC. 

SHALLEY-S NEW ROYAL FRUIT JAR.— Made square with 
round corners, glass cover and galvanized wire trimmings, 
fastened like the Lightning Jar. Wc recommend these jars. 
They are made of best white Hint glass, and arc much nicer 
to handle on account of their shape. 

BURNHAM'S HASTY JELLYCON, makes .1 delicious dessert for 
five or six people. Price. .... - IOC 

HEINZ'S KEYSTONE KETCHUP, full pints. 25c 

You see the price is no higher than many of the cheap 
one* that the market is Hooded with. 

FLOUR. 

We tried keeping about every kind our customers called for, 
but for several years we have carried in stock three kinds that 
we know are the best. They are as follows : 

WISE KING, the leader of all bread Flours . EDSON It CHAD- 
WICK'S BEST, the best all round Flour on earth . SPOTLESS. 

the acknowledged leader in Pastry Flour. 

F.very barrel of each of these Flours is warranted to have no 
superior and but few equals. The price is often as low as the 
inferior grades, 

CANNED BAKED BEANS, picnic size, plain, Jc, with tomato 
sauce, SC. Family sires from 10 to I Sc. per can. 

Wc can sell you a canned Raked Bean that will please you as 
well as the kind you bake at home Think of the work saved 
by the cook who is obi i Red to stay so many hours in the hot 
kitchen to do the work that can*t be avoided. 

CODFISH, 3 lb box. 2Sc. ; a better one for 35c, and the best 

there is on the market for 50C 
One pound boxes for 10 and ISC. 

Prompt Nervier and In retnrn we 
Payment. 
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J^imball Union Academy. 

GRAND OLD FITTING SCHOOL AT MERIDEN, N. H. 
HONORED FOR NEARLY THREE GENERATIONS. — 
HUNDREDS OF PROMINENT MEN HER GRADU- 
ATES —TRIBUTES BY REV. F. E. CLARK. FATHER 
OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. AND OTHERS. 



TO K. U. A. 

BY ETHEL A. FARRILL, LEBANON. N. H cutssori«M 

.Kimball Union, gracious mother, 

To thine- outstretched arn>s we haste. 

Come from homes we fondly cherish 
Here of knowledge's tree to taste. 

Teach us to improve each moment. 

Priceless as these moments are; 
Keep from careless thought and harmful 

That our lives so often mar. 

Here to noble plan and action 
Wilt thou not our lives inspire; 

Lift us from the baser motive 
Up to purpose purer, higher. 

Thus we'll fill the years so fleeting, 
With bright deeds — a goodly store, 

That shall in our lives ' fair temples 
Shine like stars forever more. 



A Famous School 

Among the Hills. 

Br REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, O. O., 
racsiocNT op the no.no or nwinii. class op isss. 

When will the poet or novelist arise who will do 
justice to the old New Knglantl academy? Who 
will be the Mary Wilkins or the Sarah Orne Jewett 
of the old school on the hilltop with its customs and 
its traditions, its atmosphere and its student lore ? 
It is a subject worthy of the most skilful and prac- 
tised pen. 1 wish briefly to tell the story of one of 
these old schools. 

Nearly ninety years a^o a council of New Eng- 
land churches was convened at Windsor. Yt.. for 
the purpose of founding an academy whose object 
should be " to assist in the education of young men 
for the gospel ministry." How persistently this 
pur|H)se comes to the front in the establishment of 



New England's schools and colleges ! Who can say that this 
godly purpose which prompted the sacrifice necessary to their 
establishment has not been the chief factor in the marvellous suc- 
cess of these old schools? " For Christ and the church," is the 
motto of Harvard College ; " Vox clamantis in deserio" is the 
legend on the college bell of Dartmouth, whose clamorous tongue 
for more than sixscore years and ten has unceasingly called gen- 
eration after generation of students to the chapel service. This 
same godly purpose to advance the kingdom of Christ, and to 
educate young men to preach the gospel of Christ, has fur- 
nished the motive power for the establishment of hundreds of 
schools for higher education. 




THE ACADEMY BUILDINO. 
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Hut to return to oiir own academy among the New Hamp- 
shire hills. In the course of the years the dreams of its found- 
ers were all realized. The academy reared itself in the town 
of Meriden in sturdy brick and mortar. From the name of 
its earliest and most generous patron it took the name " Kim- 
ball," and the students began to flock to it about the time when 
the daughter country liad settled her second ' ' little unpleasant- 
ness " with the mother across the seas, who just then, in 1812- 
15, was acting the cruel stepmother's part. 

At once this academy took its place among the important 
fitting-schools of the country, not by reason of great endow- 
ments, not because it was near the centre of population and 
had great cities to draw upon. In fact, it had no outside ad- 
vantages to rely upon, but has had to depend for success upon 
the high tone of its scholarship, u|>on its able and devoted 
teachers, and upon the spirit of loyalty to Christ which it incul- 
atcs in all its students. Class after class Kiml>all Union 
Academy has sent out into the world. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of young men and women have come to call her their 
Moved mother. Among them are men distinguished in every 
walk in life. — jurists, congressmen, college presidents and pro- 
fessors, doctors and lawyers, a multitude of teachers of all 
grades, and, above all, a great numlur of clergymen and 
foreign missionaries, of whom more than four hundred have 
gone out from her halls. 

But hard times came for this old school, as for almost all of 
the country academies of New England. High schools arose 
in all large towns, which were capable of fitting the l>oys and 
girls for college. Parents no longer found it necessary, as in 
earlier days, to send their children away in order that they 
might receive a good education ; and a dozen years ago it 
seemed as if the days of the academy were numbered, and as 
if a decent burial ami an eloquent eulogy were all that remained 
for her. 

The productions of its epitaph-writers, however, were alto- 
gether ' ' too-previous, ' " for a new spirit came to the old school ; 
the breath of God vivified the dry bones. A dozen years ago 
a plan was started whereby a certain number of students could 
in part pay for their scluioling by work. Once more the 
young men and women began to Hock to Meriden Hill, and 
the later years have lx-cn among the most pros|>erous in all its 
history. The smart high schools, with their modern equip- 
ments, have not driven it out of business, and more and more 
parents are coming to sec that there is something that the old 
school upon the hill gives to their children which dollars can- 
not buy and Ixwiks cannot teach. 

1 am writing this article not to eulogize the academy, but to 
try to describe the secret of its later success ; lor I believe it 
teaches a lesson which parents and teachers and all who work 
for youth should take to heart. 

First of all. this old school is regaining its early prosperity 
because through thick and thin, in evil report and in good re- 
port, while adopting new methods ami maintaining a high or- 
der of scholarship, it ha* stuck to its old principles. 

It still lielieves that men and women have souls as well as 
minds and bodies. It still In-licvcs that the education of the 
spirit is quite as necessary as the development of the biceps or 
the gray matter of the brain. The Hible is still taught in this 
school, and when taught it is not sneered at or explained away, 
or considered merely as a collection of good, bad. and indiffer- 
ent literature. It is regarded as the Word of God, and not 
merely as the folk-lure of the Jews. The cry. "Hack to 
Christ," on Meriden Hill does not mean, "Away from Paul," 
as somebody has pithily put it. Morning prayers are still con- 
sidered a means of grace. Compulsory church attendance is 
not supposed to Ik- a relic of the Park Ages, and the prayer 
meeting of the Academy Christian Endeavor society is a five 
and vital gathering that influence* and moulds the lives of 
scores of students. Let the instructors and trustees of more 
fashionable schools take luted and learn a lesson. 



The religious sentiment in America is not dead. Parents 
still desire that the souls of their children should be educated. 
The school that neglects this part of its curriculum makes a 
stupendous blunder, a mistake which sooner or later will be 
fatal to its pros|>crity and influence. 

A little to the south of Meriden. Mount Ascutney, one of 
the most Ix-nutiful hills in all New Kngland, rears its head. 
All the surroundings of the place conspire to educate the soul, 
and to impress the loftiest emotions upon susceptible minds. 
Eight miles from a railway, a hundred miles from any large 
city, the students are, more than is usual, shut in with God 
and their scholastic studies. This is well illustrated by the 
following schtx>l-boy idyl, which has been given me by one of 
the best friends that the Academy ever had. Rev. E. T. Farrill, 
of Lebanon. 

"A few years ago," he writes. " one moonlight night in 
February, two voting men, one eighteen years of age, the other 
twenty, stood in silent contemplation of the grand old moun- 
tain, as it lifted its head majestically against the cloudless mid- 
night sky. The older boy said to the younger one : "That 
mountain yonder has Ixx-n one of my most valued teachers 
during the two years and a half that I have been here at 
school, and tonight it has given me the deepest impression of its 
solemnity, the responsibility and the joy of living. It has just 
lifted my soul to God in a final decision as to my life's future. 
I have decided that God wants me to be as steadfast for Him 
and as immovable in truth and goodness, as that mountain. 
1 believe He has all these many years lx-cn coming by the 
way of this noble mountain to Itreathe His spirit over this 
school, and to keep it true to the hopes of the fathers. Hy 
that old mountain He has spoken to me rcj>catcdly and dis- 
tinctly, and I here and now make answer that I will live stead- 
ily, strongly for others, seeking to honor ( K>d by lifting hearts 
to Him. Won't you join with me in this resolve?" 



" The companion replied : ' I have had my experience with 
Ascutney. Every night I watched for a star just at the sum- 
mit of the mountain, and it seemed just like the light shining 
in the home I had left ; and, when the moonlight evenings 
come, the gentle, prayerful spirit of my mother comes from 
over the mountain, stealing into all my life. Day by day I 
have looked to the mountain to find God and strength and 
courage. Yes, I will join you. Let us clasp hands and ask 
God to help us to Ik- what he wants us to be.' 

" There in the silent evening hour, with the moonlight flood- 
ing the earth with glory, causing the newly fallen snow to 
gleam and sparkle with gems celestial, the two student friends, 
with hands clasped and heads bowed, consecrated their fresh 
young lives to God. as so many before them, in years gone 
by had done." 

A simple incident this, but it tells the spirit of the school 
better than volumes of eulogy could do. An academy where 
such consecration of youlhfui energy and purpose is still pos- 
sible w ill not be allowed of God to (lie, or of parents and guar- 
dians of youth to languish for lack of patronage. 

Another reason lor the success of this old academy, even 
when brought into competition with its many wealthier rivals 
of the present day, is that it cultivates a spirit of independence 
and self-help. For one hundred dollars a year it is possible 
for a student to obtain hoard, room-rent, and tuition if he is 
willing to work for one hour each day with his hands. This 
practically puts a first-class academic education within the 
reach of every young man in the country, though of course if 
all who desired an education on those terms should flock to 
Meriden, it might not Ik- possible to give them all enough 
work to supplement the hundred dollar fee. 

However, as it is, work has been found for nearly one hun- 
dred at a time who have entered the school on this basis, and 
we are told that some of the lx-st students tliat Kimball I'nion 
Academy has ever had have been of this class. The work is 
of various kinds, but all connected with the institution. There 
is housework of various kinds, care of the buildings, of the 
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DEXTER RICHARDS HALL 

lights, and of the dining-rooms, kitchen work and all duties 
connected with housekeeping. There is also some work in 
the garden and (arm, though this is limited, By this plan one 
hour a day is invested in manual labor by the " hundred-dol- 
lar students." and twenty three hours are left for study, sleep, 
meals and recreation. Surely this is not an extravagant 
demand in behalf of manual labor when such labor opens the 
magic door of a higher education. 

One other characteristic which has given this old school its 
success is its high grade of scholarship. It has proved to all 
the world that high scholarship is not inconsistent with the 
highest spiritual attainments, and it has also proved that those 
who work with their hands for an education can work just as 
vigorously with their brains in the higher regions of scholar- 
ship. Scholarly, self-denying teachers have always been at 
the head of this school. An old pupil, speaking of Dr. Cyrus 
Richards, for thirty years the honored principal, says : "What 
a teacher he was ! How he drilled us in Creek and Latin ! 
How perfectly at home he was among the gods and goddesses 
of mythological antiquity ! Just as much at home with Paul and 
Peter and John and Jesus. Who ever came out of Number 5 
(the (ireek room), stupid? How many of us wished we had 
taken a dose of pickled razors before we went in ! That was 
his own prescription. Does he not live, and will he not live 
in the life and love of every pupil ?" 



always at a premium 
at Kimball Union 
Academy. The 
poorest student who 
works his own way 
through the Acad- 
emy is as much re- 
spected as the rich- 
est ; the democratic 
spirit which happily 
has always charac- 
terized our Ameri- 
can colleges is reg- 
nant in this school 
among the hills. A 
well-rounded, sym- 
metrical develop- 
ment is sought, 
rather than the mak- 
ing of mathematical 
machines or Latin 
or (".reek prodigies. 

When we remem- 
ber these things, we 
are not surprised at 
the splendid success 
and growing pros- 
perity of this school 
among the remote 
New H a m p s h i r e 
hills, where whole- 
some living and high 
thinking are the or- 
der of the day. 



A DAY AT KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY. 

BV RKV. EDGAR T. FARRII.I., VICE-PR KS! I >F.NT OF THE 
BOARD OF TRtrSTEKS. 
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Fitted at this school, over six hundred have graduated from 
Dartmouth College alone, and hundreds from other colleges 
and professional schools. When we remember that such col- 
lege presidents as Tucker and Smith of Dartmouth, and I.ab- 
aree of Middlebury, such scholars as the late lamented Chief- 
Justice Field of Massachusetts, one of the most marvelous 
scholars whom America has ever produced, and a long roster 
of men eminent in every walk of life, have graduated at this 
school, we realize that the standard of scholarship has never 
been lowered, and that ;uch scholarship is not inconsistent with 
earnestly seeking the lx-st things. But scholarship is not the 
chief end even of a scholar. Slanliness and womanliness are 



The morning call rings out from the Academy belfry at half 
[Mist six each morning of the school year. To the growing 
youth on slumber Ix-nt, in slumber's grasp held closely it is 
anything but a welcome sound. To the pupil with neglected 
studies it is a sound of evil omen. To the student well pre- 
pared for the day's tasks and duties it is an inspiring summons 
he springs up to gladly obey. 

At seven o'clock the breakfast call is rung, and from the 
dormitories and from the homes of Meriden where students 
have rooms a happy throng hastens to the two large dining 
halls, one in Dexter Richards Hall, and the other in Bryant 
Hall, to take the morning repast. Teachers are assigned to 
the different tables and eat with the young men and women 
and help to make the meal-time profitable socially and intellec- 
tually. There is a French table and there is to Ixr a (ierman 
table, presided over by teachers in these respective languages 
and where these languages are used in the intercourse of the 
meal. Thcfoodat K. I". A. is wholesome, carefully prepared, 
well cooked and of good variety, and the price of board is very 
reasonable. The morning meal disposed of, all rise and the 
young ladies pass out, then the young gentlemen, in most cir- 
cumspect and orderly manner. 

The first recitation call is at eight o'clock, followed by chapel 
call at eight, forty-five. Parents, friends and strangers, pres- 
ent now and then at the morning chapel have found the exer- 
cises impressive in a marked degree. One pleasing feature is 
the enthusiastic singing of the many young voices. Prepara- 
tions are being made to have the singing led by a trained 
chorus of the students accompanied by a student orchestra, if 
that can lie formed, the coming year. Not infrequently at 
chapel time speakers from different parts of the county address 
the student body. 
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The second recitation call is rung out at nine fifteen o'clock, 
although thcM hours are all different somewhat in winter and 
in summer. The utmost decorum is preserved in every class- 
room at Kimlwll Fnion Academy ; and this is due not to 
strict rules but to honor's response as it is appealed to in the 
life of each young man and woman, and to the fact that only 
such persons are employed as teachers as have themselves had 
the best of mental training and discipline, and as are amply 
qualified to win success in personal dealing with and instruct- 
ing young people. As a rule only college graduates are en- 
gaged to fill the chairs of the Academy's faculty, and every 
teacher must be an earnest, active Christian. 

The various recitation periods follow one another closely 
until the hour of noon. At twelve twenty the dinner call finds 
prompt and ready answer as once more the students throng 
the dining halls, and hungry sit down to thoroughly enjoy the 
mid-day repast. After a little inter-mission the first recitation 
call of the afternoon gathers different classes to the different 
recitation rooms, according to the study in question. The 
recitation calls ring through the afternoon until three forty- 
five o'clock. Four o'clock sees these rooms empty and until 
six o'clock students and teachers pass the time in recreation 
of various kinds, for K. U. A. believes in physical as well as 
intellectual and religious culture. 

At seven in the winter, and seven, thirty in the summer 
study hours begin, and during this time no student is allowed 
outside his or her own room except by special permission 
from the proper authority. The retiring bell at ten o'clock is 
generally more longed for than the rising bell of the morning. 
1'roinpdy books are laid aside, lights are extinguished and 
soon Morpheus holds silent sway over Mcriden hill. 

This glimpse of a day in th«- life of a K. A. student does 
not give the reader any idea of the happy social events that from 
time to time mark the passing of the term. It docs not picture 
the class work in the lalx>ratories nor the stirring scenes in the 
gymnasium or the tennis courts, the gridiron or the diamond. 
It cannot give any details of the benefits coming into the stu- 
dent life from the tine course of lectures and concerts extend- 
ing through the year. As we multiply one such day as a K. 
17. A. pupil enjoys by the sum of those making up an academic 
year, it is no wonder that ' ' Graduation Week ' ' presents in its 
musical, its oratorical contest, in its class day ami graduation 
exercises, such strong attractions, and sends to the college and 
into business career such strong characters, it is no wonder 
that the graduates of K. U. A. are found fitted for large suc- 
cesses in daily life. 

True to the spirit of the founders, true to the highest de- 
mands of the age the old school by up to date methods, by 
best text-books, by ablest teachers and by emphasizing prac- 
tical Christian spirit and culture, bids fair for many years to 
come to stand in the foremost rank of our l>est fitting schools, 
of our licst training schools for the youth who come to it from 
all over the land. Heaven blest and prospered in the past 
and in remarkable degree under present existing conditions, 
this Academy of almost three generations calls forth the prayer 
of many ail alumnus, patron and interested friend that Heaven's 
prospering blessing may attend her through many years tocomc. 

THE LIFE OF A TEACHER AT K. U. A. 

BY SARA D. MATHEWS, A. If., INSTRUCTOR IN CRKF.K 
AND II1STORV. 

One does not soon forget the feeling of isolation that is 
bound to creep over one as he approaches Meriden for the 
first time. The little village seems so removed from the rush 
and confusion of the world, and the quietness is so alisolute. 
Hut in the thought of a teacher coming here for the first time 
there is mingled with this feeling of isolation, one of restfulness 
and quiet, an assurance that here, if no where rise, is a place- 
where nothing from without, at least, can interfere with [In- 
put-suit of Study. The rare beauty of hill, valley and forest is 



ever restful to the- eye, and the clear, pure air is ever invigor- 
ating to the Itody. So strong is the influence of these exter- 
nal surroundings at Kimlwll L'nion Academy, that the teacher 
takes up the work of the year with courage, hopefulness and 
determination. 



A fiQPM IN BRYANT HALL. 




MAIN STREET. MERIDEN - 



The daily routine of c lass work that falls to the lot of a 
K. I'. A teacher is much like that of other teachers in similar 
institutions. The students do all their studying in their own 
moms and go to the class rooms for recitations only; so the 
teacher has no pupils in her class room except those in that 
particular recitation. This enables the teacher to give her 
entire- attention to her class, B privilege that all teachers have 
learned to value. Many of the classe s are not very large, and 
with such the work may be- made much more individual, and 
the student may get more from his recitation than would be 
the case in larger classes. Furthermore-, since the stude.nt< 
are boarding at the school, the- teacher has opportunity 1" 
give- individual he lp outside of the class room, where this would 
not l>e possible- in schools of a different character. 

Aside- from the work in the class room, and that spent in 
preparation for classes, the- teacher at K. I". A. has no small 
weight of responsibility in the hall where she may chance lobe 
placed with thirty or forty of the Students. Every day in the 
wee k, every hour in the day, from seven o'clock in the morn 
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ing until ten at night, the teacher must be ready to answer 
one request or another from the students. Sometimes the 
demand is (or only a moment of time, but often an hour is 
given in helping some boy Of girl to decide some perplexing 
question, not infrequently one which may change the whole 
course of the young life. It is in this close touch with the 
students, especially in an academy like Kinilxall I'nion, that 
the influence of a teacher is most potent. These boys and girls, 
many of them not more than sixteen years of age, are away 
from their homes and all home influences ; and while they make 
close friendships among the students, they seem to turn to the 
teachers with every thing that troubles them. Well may a 
teacher in such a position long for a wealth of wisdom and a 
depth of sympathy that shall enable her to meet every such 
demand with the truest helpfulness. 

The social privileges of the teacher at K. I'. A. seem at 
first rather limited. But there are, nevertheless, outside the 
Academy, a few delightful souls whose warm interest in the 
school, and cordial welcome to the stranger, whether student 
or teacher, make a sort of home atmosphere which is very 
helpful. The school itself, however, with its corps of eight 
teachers and its one hundred fifty to one hundred seventy-five 
students, makes a little world of its own, and indeed a busy one, 
with its social side as well as its intellectual. 

The Monday holiday gives the needed breathing s|»ace in 
the busy week, and then there is time for a long walk in the 
woods, or a drive among the hills over the quiet country roads. 
In the winter the teacher often takes a part of the day for 
skating, coasting or snowshoeing with a party of the students; 
and no one who does not understand the delights of these 
outdoor sports, can easily appreciate the rest and diversion 
thev bring to the teacher. 

The Sunday at K. I'. A. brings something of rest, yet the 
teaching of the Bible classes which include all the studcnLs, 
takes a part of the time before the church service. At the 
close of the evening service in the chapel, the students have 
their own short prayer meetings, and the teachers attend these 
and help in such ways as they can. Aside from attending 
these Sunday services, the students support a very wide-awake 
Christian Endeavor Society, and in this they are encouraged 
and helped in its various lines of work by the teachers. 




THE ACADEMY CHURCH. 

With the constant pressure of school duties, the teachers 
find comparatively little time for reading. They have access, 
however, to the town library, in addition to the library and well 
supplied reading room of the Academy. 

Of course there are perplexities and difficulties in the life of 
a teacher at K. U, A., as there must Ik- in the life of a teacher 
anywhere; but after all, the months spent each year on the 
old hill, months full of hard work to be sure, have yet been 
full of real pleasure and satisfaction. 




OLD HOME WEEK. 

BY ELIZABETH M F. CHANDLER. STRAFFORD VT. 

" There ts a land of every land the pride. 
Beloved by heaven, o'er all Ike world beside; 
O. thou shall find. Mow e'er thy footsteps roam. 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home!" 

WEALTH of song and story is clus- 
tered about this word "home" and 
many an author has made immortal 
the fame of some otherwise incon- 
spicuous place because it was his 
1 >irtliplace and the theme of his ten- 
dereal lays. Let ns pity the French 
that with all the beailty and jioctry 
and flexibility of theirlanguagethcy 
have no word for ' home ' but may 
only say " Venez-vous chez moi — 

i be* nous." 
Implanted in the breast of all 

mankind and also in those beings 
I' w it in the creative scale is the in- 
(tinctive love of locality. The cat, 

ii >r rxample, transported for miles in 
blind discontent, returns, as the bee 
Hies, to its home; the horse after 

s of absence, plainly shows its 
recognition of once familiar things. 
< »nl v man, to whom the element of 
choice is given, willingly remains 
away from home. There is sadness in the thought that brothers 
rocked in the same cradle, reared by the same kind care, com- 
l>anions in all the joys and sorrows of their early years, may be- 
come, when the duties of maturcr years devolve upon them, vir- 
tually strangers; each alisorbed in his own affairs. 

" The world is loo much with us; late and soon. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. ' ' 

YOU have been so busy all these years that the memory of your 
youth has grown dim, but think now of those past days. The 
softening touch of Time has wiped 1 away all harsh lines; the 
vexations and disappointments, so grievous then, seem to ma- 
turcr wisdom but .ts fleeting shadows across the sunny field of 
youth. Life is not long at t*-st and as a race we are not taking 
time to truly live the years allotted to us. God bless the 
originator of this scheme of "Old Home Week !" 

Put aside for this short space of time the pressing cares and 
stress of life and come home. Come once more to the humble 
spot where first you saw the light of day ; where eager, lieckon- 
ing hamls are stretched out in welcome. Go over the well- 
rememlx-red paths and fields and gather the lierrics that grow in 
the self-same spots that you rememlx-r from your carlic-st years; 
brush aside the fallen pine needles until you find again the sweet 
twin blossoms of the partridge-\'ine: sleep in the old room and 
dream you area child again; listen to the rustling of the leaves 
and the tender voices of father and mother saying to each other 
' ' The children are all at home tonight. ' ' You will feel a lump 
in your throat and tears will fill your eyes but there will be a 
smile on your lips and a deep joy in your heart. Yes, there 
will be a drop of sadness in it all, for "ever)- sweet with sour 
is tempered still," but it would lie almost Heaven without. 
Some faces you will miss fur man is mortal but Mother Nature 
will in the main appear unchanged. The mountain, field and 
stream enthrall you as of old. True, earnest and without a 
thought of self interest will appeal the friends of other clays who 
hasten to greet you. They may have changed somewhat, but 
vuii will see their early looks reflected in the youthful faces 
about them. Perchance before another year has flown trem- 
bling hands may be folded, some loving voices stilled and the 
homecoming rilled with sadness and a sense of loss; then heed 
the longing in your heart to see once more your native place. 

•' Come to the hearts that tore thee, to the eyes 
That beam in brightness but to gladden thine ; 
Come where fond thoughts like holiest incense rise 
Where i herished Memory rears her altars shine. 
Brother, come horn*." 
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" Goin' to have big Join's up to the corners OKI Home 
Week, I expect," said Hosea Griggs with a grin as he pushed 
his hat farther back on his head and leaned up against the 
outside wall of his store. 

" Bout's big as usual, I reckon," answered Farmer Mayrick 
with an answering grin, for Oxford Corners was proverbially 
slow. 

"Mhm," chuckled Mr. Griggs, settling back for a chat 
now his customer's wants were supplied. " Have you heard 
about Si Dcanc's brother?" 

"Yes," answered Farmer Mayrick, "Too bad, aint it? 
Good day," and climbing into his wagon he chimi|>cd to his 
horse and started off for he was right in the midst of haying 
and found it necessary to cut good Mr. Griggs' sociabilities 
short much to that cheerful man's disappointment. 

"Not a blamed soul will stop long enough to say boo !" 
he remarked to the cat as the Mayrick wagon disappeared. 

Nevertheless, unawares to him, Mr. Griggs hail sent a 
wedge home and he it was who that July day, really started 
the doings at Oxford Corners. 

Rilla Mayrick liad (lushed angrily at the careless words of 
the two men. She was very tired of her native village being 
made a laughing-stock for its dullness 

Some very energetic thinking went on under her straw hat 
for a few minutes. 

" Pa," she said at last as they jogged over the brown road, 
"Why can't we have a celebration at the Comers Old Home 
Week?" 

" I dunno, I 'm sure," said the farmer reflectively. "Could, 
I s'pose if any one had the gumption to start it." 

"Pa," after ten minutes' silence, "Do you suppose the 
men and women would take hold and help if we young folks 
started one? " 

"Sho, now, Rilla, still thinkin' of them doin's," said the 
farmer. 

" Yes. Would they, |>a?" 

" I dunno but what they would. Yes. I presume likely 
they 'd take right hold and help now when hay in 's through. 
Come, g ' lang Roxie ! " 

All enthusiastic an d determined the next day Rilla called a 
meeting of her especial friends among the few young people of 
the village, and broached the subject. 

It met with immediate approval ami it was decided without 
further ceremony that Oxford Corners must and would have 
an Old Home Week celebration. 

"We can't celebrate the whole week," sail) Rilla, "Hut 
we can have a special day to celebrate and invite them for the 
week including that clay. The rest of the week they can have 
for visiting their folks, picnics, c limbing the mountain and so 
forth." By "they" Rilla meant the sons, daughters, ex-res- 
idents, and relatives of residents of Oxford Corners, all of 
whom were to included in the invitation. 

" Now for the day itself,'' said methodical Patty Dudley, 
who had found notebook and pencil and prepared to write. 

•' Parade, of course,'' said Rilla. 

"Speeches," said Lucy Stone. 

" Fireworks." put in hi r brother Jerry. 

" Dinner !" shouted Turn Norcross excitc-dly. 

" Pieces by the children. I know Miss Jeffrey would be 
willing to drill them," said Patty. 

"And a grand jamboree in the evening, hoorav ! " shouted 
Tom, jumping up and executing an Indian war dance around 
the room. 

" Be quiet, Tom." said Rilla. "or we'll never get things 
arranged. In the morning we 'II have the parade." 



" Of what ? " asked Jerry sarcastically. 

" 1 know a fellow that plays in the Millville band. We can 
get them over," said Tom. 

" The children will march," said Rilla, " and perhaps the 
men will, and all wear tall white hats like the minstrel men 
over to the Center and have a placard saying, "The solid men 
of Oxford Corners " or something like that. 

" Straw ham would look more suitable," said I.ucy, "and 
why couldn 't " 

"Gee, Tom!" interrupted Jerry, seized with a sudden 
inspiration, " \Vc Ixiys can form a military company and drill. 
Dad's got an old manual." 

" Sure ! " answered Tom. 

" I was about to say," said I.ucy with a reproving glance 
at her brother, "that we might fix up some floats such as 
they had over to Millville the Fourth. Why couldn't we by 
trimming up some hay carts or express wagons? " 

" That would be lovely ! " cried Rilla. 

"Now I 'd like to know where the parade is going," 
remarked Tom. 

" It will start at the Church, of course, and march up the 

street and round the Common and " 

• "Where?" laughing. 

" I know. Don't you think it would be nice to march up 
to the old Devon homestead ? It 's the oldest and most famous 
one in town, you know, and as it is deserted we could use the 
piazza for the' children to speak their pieces on." said Pattv. 

"Good idea! "I/isn't very far but it would draw the 
crowd away and give the ladies a chance to get the tables 
ready for dinner on the Church lawn, when they got back," 
cried Rilla. 

"In the afternoon," said Lucy, "we could have some 
speeches and music on the Common, then the folks could rest 
a while and we could have a reception in the hotel hall in the 
evening. 

" With dancing," suggested Rilla. 
" And lemonade," added Tom. 

"Winding up with fireworks on the Common," finished 
Lucy. 

These plans were adopted and without delay the young 
people set to work. 

An association was formed including almost cvcrylxtdy in 
the little village. 

Committees were appointed, funds raised, ways and means 
discussed, and invitations sent. 

The dormant zeal of the village was aroused. No such 
excitement had existed in Oxford Corners for half a century. 



"O, girls!" cried Rilla Mayrick, bursting one day like a 
whirlwind u|mui a flock of girls who were engaged in cuttine, 
and draping bunting on pretty Cordelia Davis for one of the 
floats. "Just guess who 1 've got a letter from?" in total 
disregard of grammar. 

" Never could." 

" The Rev. William Fairfax — just listen ! " 

New York, July I5 - 

Miss Rilla Mayrick, 

Sec. Old Home Week Association, 
Oxford Corner*, Vt. 
My dear Madam : — 

Having by chance .seen in a paper your graciou* 
invitation to all ex-residents of Oxlord Comers (o be present at vour 
Old Home Week celebration in August I write to tell you that I am 
most pleased to accept your invitation ami will make arrangements to 
revisit the home of my early boyhood, Oxlord Corners, upon that 
date. It has been over forty years since I was in Oxford Corners and 
I presume both the village and myself have changed much since then 
I )oubtless among those who lived there then I have been long fur- 
gotten but I assure you Oxford Corners is still as fresh in my memory 
as it was when a lad not yet in my teens I left it nestling in that greeo 
litde valley 

If cither my good wife or myself can help you in any way in your 
celebration do not hesitate to call upon us 

Cordially yours, 

WILLIAM FAIRFAX, D. D- 
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Rilla finished in a torn- of triumph ami joy that cannot be 
expressed for the Rev. William Fairfax was perhaps the farth- 
est known antl l>est loved preacher in the American pulpit. 
Cultured, widely travelled, deeply read, magnetic, generous 
and noble hearted he had won a place in the hearts of the 
people second to none. In Oxford Corners his fame had 
reached as did that of Prince or Potentate, as too far off, too 
high up to ever come nearer them than through newspapers 
and magazines. 

' ' Think of him. that great, good man, Rev. William Fairfax 
himself, coming to Oxford Corners and we really seeing him," 
said Patty in a hushed voice as she touched the little note 
almost reverently. 

" Girls, do you know what I 'm going to do ?" asked Rilla 
impressively. 

" O, what?" in breathless excitement. 

" You see he says," reading the last line of the letter, " ' If 
either my good wife or myself can help you in any way in 
your celebration do not hesitate to call upon us,' and I 'm just 
going to write and ask him to make a speech in the afternoon. ' ' 

" Rilla Mayrick, would you dare?" 

" Wouldn 't it be perfectly lovely ? " 

" The afternoon program is rather slim." 

So the letter was sent and in due time came the answer that 
Mr. Fairfax would be delighted to address the people of 
( )xford Corners on that day. 

Enthusiasm and excitement were redoubled. Oxford Corners 
suspended all work it was possible to suspend and combined 
its efforts to make this the most memorable day in the history 
of the village. 

The children could be seen going about muttering their 
"pieces" or questioning cvcryliody in a search for informa- 
tion for their compositions. The village choir "howled im- 
placable." as roguish Tom said and maids and matrons planned 
and stitched on gowns suitable for the great occasion. 

The few days before the great day saw the village a regular 
hive of busy liccs. Men were hammering at the platform on 
the little common ami on tables for the big dinner. Women 
were baking, and stewing, and freezing ice cream. Young 
men were bringing evergreens and daisies in abundance for 
the girls' busy fingers to twine into yards and yards of ever- 
green ropes and daisv chains with which to decorate the 
"public buildings." ' 

At last the Augtist sun rose fair and bright over Oxford 
Center on the day of the celebration. 

The Rev. William Fairfax raised the curtain and threw 
back the shutters of his window at the little old " hotel " and 
drew in great breaths of the fresh, perfume-laden air while his 
eyes roamed over the scene before him. 

" This is beautiful ! " he said to his wife. 

It was a pretty sight for he could look down upon practically 
the whole of the little village in its gala dress. 

A wide, straggling street led from the church at one end 
straight through the village to the schoolhouse at the other 
end. It was divided into two parts by a long, narrow common 
where a platform had lieim erected and swathed with bunting 
and evergreen. A sort of Court of Honor and triumphal arch 
covered with daisies led from the street to the platform. The 
store, schoolhouse, hotel and every dwelling house on tin- 
street were gay with flags and flowers. 

On the Church lawn and about the Common were hung 
Japanese lanterns but the Church itse lf was left of all undec- 
orated. standing pure in its simple whiteness against the green 
trees. From its steeple, however, a joyful peal of the bell 
sent abroad the tidings that the day had dawned at last. 

The parade was fine, so everylxxly said, and everylnxly ought 
to know. The hand played most melodiously, the children 
looked pretty and happy in their best frocks and coats, while the 
good farmers of Oxford Corners made a goodly appearance if 
they did not march with the precision of the youthful soldiers. 
The floats were beautiful considering the difficulties their 



makers labored under. There was "Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean." "Maud Mullcr," "Faith. Hope and Charity" 
and a pretty scene of a home coming that received an ovation 
all along the line. 

There was a large and appreciative crowd at the old Devon 
homestead about a quarter of a mile from the village. The 
children did credit to their excellent teacher. Miss Jeffrey. 
The dinner afterwards on the Church lawn was pronounced' a 
success. 

After an hour or two of rest the crowd once more gathered 
and filled to over flowing the seats in front of the platform on 
the Common. All was ready for the great event of the day. 
There was a wait. Squire Boutwell, Master of Ceremonies, 
tiptoed to the edge of the platform to confer with Mr. Mayrick. 
first assistant. 

"They're waitin ' fur some old women the Overseer is 
bringin ' down from the poor farm to hear you. Little Patty 
Dudley invited 'urn," explained Mr. Boutwell a|K>logetically 
to Mr. Fairfax in a stage whisper. 

Presently the old women were seated in an obscure corner 
almost behind the platform, and then the speech began. 

* 

It was a wonderful speech, the first really good speech Oxford 
Corners had ever known. 

Mr. Fairfax's voice was natural and syin|>athctic and he 
talked so simply that all could understand, but there was some- 
times a pathos so eloquent that it set the tears a-flowing and 
again it was so irresistably witty that they all were laughing 
merrily. It was a magic hour they sat under the spell of his 
wonderful voice. 

When it was over they reluctantly broke up to get ready 
for the evening. 

A great many still lingered in groups watching the fine 
straight form of Mr. Fairfax as he moved here and there or 
watching his mobile face as he talked interestedly with various 
ones. And many eyes were on his charming wife, too. Truly 
the natives of Oxford Corners had never seen two such people 
for even the great world of which they caught but distant 
echoes acknowledged these two as among its great and beau- 
tiful ones. 

Down behind the platform sat the poor old women and sev- 
eral mischievous boys were talking with them — guying them, 
I am sorry to say. One queer old creature known as "Old 
Nance " was the especial object of their ill-timed sport. 

•' Now, Old Nance," said one, " Don 't you want to make 
a speech ? ' ' 

" Rccly, young man, I dunno's I could," quavered and 
simpered Old Nance. 

"Aw, come off ! Course you can ! " cried another, seizing 
her and lifting her to the platform. ' ' Ladies and gentlemen, ' ' 
he cried, "This lady will now favor us with a few remawks," 
with a grandiose bow he considered very witty. 

All turned to look and a general titter arose, for although 
she was pitiable to see she surely was grotesque in a short 
ragged petticoat, old plaid shawl and unkempt gray hair, 
topped by a peculiar green bonnet. Her toothless old mouth 
was smirking and her faded eyes were winking very fast as 
they roved over the scattered groups. As her eyes rested on 
the distinguished visitor he liad turned to see the cause of the 
general merriment. One hand brushed back a lock of thick 
gray hair. The gesture told. The old woman's 1x>ny arms 
were outstretched and her wrinkled face transformed. 

•• Billy ! " she cried, " My little Billy ! " 

Consternation at her impudence struck the crowd dumb as 
she leaned forward, her eyes fixed on the man in front of her. 

He looked at her in strange peqilexity for a minute, then a 
look of unspeakable suqiriscd jov came over his face- and he 
rushed forward regardless of all crying, " Mother ! " Gaining 
the platform he clasped the withered old body in his arms and 
rained tears and kisses upon the wrinkled face. 

Presently U-cuming aware of the curious astonishment of the 
people he stepped forward with one arm about Old Nance's 
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waist still and said in the magnetic voice that had churned 
them that afternoon, " My friends, this is my mother, long 
lost and mourned as dead. This is indeed a happy dav to mc 
In-causc of all who helped me to be what I am," humbly, " I 
nwe most to her, to my mother," and raising his hat reverently 
from his head he led her down and toward his wife. As the 
tx autitul woman embraced the poor, trembling creature a shout 
went up that it seemed would rend the skv as the crowd gave 
three cheers for the mother of William Fairfax. 

It was strange but explainable because Nancy Fairfax had 
moved from Oxford Corners in her prime and in after years 
becoming demented she had wandered back to the old familiar 
village. Not being able to tell her name or anything about 
herself except that she was Nancy she had been sent to the 
poor farm and become known as Old Nance. Her son had 
sought her in vain and the body of a woman found in a neigh- 
Ijoring river had been supposed to be that of his mother. 

The evening found old Mrs. Fairfax, as all were particular 
to say now, installed in a seat of honor at the reception, 
Dressed in a simple but perfectly made black dress of her son's 
wife's and with her gray hair smoothly combed under a soft 
lace cap she looked indeed not the same person as the poor 
Old Nance they had known and the presence of her son seemed 
in some way to partially restore her scattered wits or perhaps 
it were l>cttcr to say to partially raise the veil that had clouded 
her brain. 

The Rev. Mr. Fairfax and his wife, it seemed could not do 
enough to honor her nor treat her too tenderly. 

i 

It seemed someway to Rilla Mayrick as she sat on the hotel 
steps with Tom to watch the fireworks after the last waltz that 
this was a fitting climax to this day of days for Oxford Corners. 




A CHARMING VIEW IN SOUTH ROYALTON. VT. 

PHOTO. tV W. t. ORAHAN. 

This in one nf those kmwIcM vifwt daily *crn In mir emmtrv villages, but wImim 1 
hcuuty pcrlui|rs futkfte* 1 1 most unnoticed, until at the very hour when the acVH >• »< lis 
he st, some artist from a ranrfull.v selected position get* a jvhntojjrapli which rcvi-nla 
more hraulv than wi tiuapcrtrd the locality pmaraaed. The quiet simplicity of the 
* icw it notWeaMc. The spot is a sti>ne'» throw above the bridire nvrr the White River 
In the vetT outskirts of the village. The residence nf R. R. O rt a j p j aa, i« shown at the 
right The old, water. worn log on the rorkt tend* addt-d fun*!* to the picture 

A COMPARISON OF VERMONT AND CALIFORNIA CLIMATES. 

A California subscriber savs : " Vermont has no charms of 
dimate to live in permanently. Too hot when hot and too 
cold in winter, with rain and mud and snow. We have no 
snow at all where we live but there is plenty on the mountains 
for a short time during the year. Not very much rain but 
what comes is in the winter. Our summers are not hot and 
sultry, but an ocean breeze tempers the air by day. the nmun 
tain air by night. One can sleep comfortably at night with ■ me 
good puff over them in summer and two in part of the winter. 
We did not build a fire over six times during all hist winter !<• 
beep warm by, and then it was raining and the girls were 
damp coming home from school." 



Just as the Ship Went Down. 

AN ANECDOTE OF THE DEEP SEA. 
Br FRED FERDINAND MOORE. Enfield, N. H. 

A few years ago, while returning from Europe on a trans- 
atlantic liner, an incident took place, which, though small in 
itself. I will always rcmcml>cr. 

We were Hearing our journey's end, and the next <Lay ex- 
pected to sight the American shores. The- weather was very 
rough, as indeed, it had l>ccn during the most of the voyage. 

There was an English boy aboard, who was helping the 
stewards. He was most patriotic, and I had l>cen teasing him 
for several days, regarding the slow methods and old fashioned 
ways in Kngland. Although it was good-natured bantering, 
the chief steward warned me that the lad would retaliate for 
my poor opinions of his native land. 

I locked my stateroom door and strapped myself to tin- 
upper iK-rth, as was necessary, owing to the violent rolling 
and pitching of the ship. We were " shipping seas " forward 
and occasionally a quantity of sea-water would drop into the 
funnels so badly were we rolling. I could hear the pots and 
kettles in the galley, or kitchen, hanging about on the floor, 
mingled with the oaths of the third conk, who could handle 
wicked words in a manner that would pale the cheek of a 
pirate. My companion, a newsjwper artist, was sleeping 
soundly in the berth below me. and despite the rough weather 
I managed to fall asleep. The List thing I remember was 
hearing eight Ik-11s ( midnight ) struck forward, and the long 
drawn cry of the lookout railing: "A-a-a-lls well." 

When I awoke, the engines were stopiied, and by the slop- 
ing of the deck and the peculiar motion of the vessel, I knew 
we were hove to. or facing the wind. To l>c accustomed to 
the close proximity of powerful engines for several days, and 
awake suddenly and hear them stopped, causes a creepy sen- 
sation, especially when you are at sea and the weather U 
rough. I reached for the electric button and turned on the 

lights. I' thrust his head from between the curtains of 

his berth, and. half awake, exclaimed, " Whazzermazzcr?" 

Before I could reply, someone kicked our stateroom door 
and let flow a volley of curses. " The ship's going down !" 

The women in the adjoining staterooms screamed in terror 
We could hear above the tumult of wind and waves, the offi- 
cers bawling to the seamen and the tramp of hurrying feet 
I threw on my rain coat and my friend, now thoroughly awake, 
attempted to open the door. To our dismay it held tight. 
We were horror-stricken. Cold shivers ran up my Ixick as I 
realized that the ocean would l>c my grave and the tiny state- 
riM>m my coffin ! 

Our combined efforts opened the door, and we stumbled 
out into the rain and wind. I caught a glimpse of a familiar 
figure ih s. ending the stairs. It was that rascally English boy. 

Off our starlxiard quarter was a red light, rising and falling 
on the waves, now hidden in the trough of the sea, now above 
us on the crest of a migluy wave. It was the pilot boat. 
Slowly and silenllv it crept around our stern anil a dory put 
off. A ladder was dropped over the ship's side, and the pilot 
clambered aboard. The engines throbbed again, the chief 
officer thundered a command, the ship was put about and the 
voyage resumed. 

I went down to the saloon to get a look at the latest Amer 
lean papers. As I entered, someone, in a hoarse whisper, saiil 
•• Hunker Hill is avenged ! " 

The little rascal had laughed last and l>cst. I held mv 
peace, thankful that I should again see my home and friends, 



Everyone interested in the welfare of the Connecticut Val- 
ley can a^-i>t in bringing its institutions, natural attractions, 
its highest thought and a reflection of its daily life, to the 
knowledge of all through the pages of the JOURNAL It is 
devoted to this work. Show your copies to friends. Every 
subscription strengthens the cause. 
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The growth of a L^ rar Y* 

THE NORMAN WILLIAMS PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING AT WOODSTOCK, VT.. 
RECENTLY REMODELED, HAS CAPACITY OF »8,ooo VOLUMES.- ONE OF 
THE FINEST IN THE STATE. — ERECTED BY DR. EDWARD HIGOINSON 
WILLIAMS OF PHILADELPHIA IN MEMORY OK HIS FATHER AND MOTHER. 



BY C. T. EMMONS. WOOD1TOCK. VERMONT. 



|F THERE is any 
one thing in a com- 
munity more than 
another that ran 
work a vast deal of 
benefit to that com- 
munity in a thous- 
and different ways, 
it is a public libra- 
ry, either large or 
small. Reading is 
education and education is the making of 
man. Through it we are evolved from the 
narrow sphere of the life of beasts and trans- 
formed to lnvings endowed with that mys- 
terious acquisition, the higher intellect. 
Persons of all classes find in a well-stocked 
library something which they enjoy read- 
ing, those who at first show no taste for 
the Ijetter sort soon acquiring the liking 
and capacity for it. thus laying the corner 
stone lor that broadening of views, that 
deeper understanding which always comes 
of reading, in its true sense. 



A library permits one to become acquaint- 
ed with all the heavy thinkers which the 
world has known ; and questions which 
otherwise might for a long time puzzle us 
are solved in a few moments by ' ' what 
some one else says." Here, if anywhere, 
can we find the varieties of literature that 
are to be tasted, chewed, and thoroughly 
digested, and, on the whole, one can con- 
ceive of nothing which Ls of so great advan- 
tage in bringing up a young man or woman 
to a true sense of the world in which they 
dwell as free access to the best literature 
of the present and past. 

It is very probable that when in the year 
1878 a few of the ladies of Woodstock 
banded themselves together under the 
name of the " Woodstock Library Associ- 
ation " in an effort to establish a public 
library in their village, none of them once 
thought that the culmination of their efforts 
would ever be in such a grand anil noble 
institution as is the Norman Williams 
Library of today. 



After a great ileal of hard labor in the 
line of socials, lawn parties, etc., this little 
band at length succeeded in obtaining funds 
for the purchase of about five hundred vol- 
umes and owned their library to the pub- 
lic in a small room on the second floor of 
the block now owned by the the National 
liank. Here they remained for some time; 
contributions of money and more books 
were constandy flowing in and finally the 
association was compelled to move the 
library room to the middle of the Savings 
Bank block and opened a reading room in 
connection with the other. 

After the association had been carrying 
on its work for a period of about six years, 
at the end of which time its number of 
books had reached about 1500, it was, for 
the l>est of all concerned, merged with the 
Norman Williams Library, which was 
about to be opened, and the librarian of 
the association was given charge of the 
whole collection in the new building. 

This building, which stands on the site 
of the old Norman Williams homestead, 
was creeled by Or. Edward Higginson 
Williams of Philadelphia, in memory of 
his father and mother, and named in their 
honor, ' ' The Norman Williams Public 
Library," which would stand for all time 
as an enduring monument. The work of 
erection was begun in 1X8.1 and in the 
winter of 1884-5 was completed and has 
since stood as one of the most commodious 
and In-autiful library buildings in the state. 




NORMAN WILLIAMS PUBLIC LIBRARY, WOODSTOCK. VT. 
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For fifteen years the building stood with- 
out any extensive rcmtvdcling, beautiful in 
its perfect, but simple architectural plan, 
and of sufficient size to accommodate its 
books. Hut for some little time previous 
to the year 1900 the demand for more 
room had been evident, as the full capacity 
of the building was for but 15,000 volumes, 
while the number had already reached 
12,000, and was constantly increasing. 
Ik-fore his death, Dr. Williams had made 
plans for the erection of an additional 
building which would be sufficient for the 
demands of the library for all time and had 
appropriated a sum of money which would 
cover all expense, and it was therefore de- 
cided to have the work done at this time. 

Early in the autumn of io<x> the founda- 
tion was laid at the rear of the original 
stack-room for an addition of 30 x 50 feet, 
and in a comparatively short time the work 
of construction was finished, the estimated 
expense being $20,000. The material 
and finish of the new part is the same 
as in the original building anil adds to it 
in an architectural way. making an en- 
largement of more than one-third. 




INTERIOR VIEW, NORMAN WILLIAMS PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
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MRS. OLIVIA BRIGOS JAQUITH, 
Librarian. 



The plan of the interior, which at the 
same time underwent many changes, is 
very simple, consisting of a spacious en- 
trance hall with a reading room opening 
at the right and a store room and a cata- 
loging room on the left. In front of the 
entrance hall and extending back neady 
70 feet is the long, vaulted book room, well 
lighted and beautifully finished, with tin- 
librarian's desk in the immediate front. 
This was the original library proper, which 
now connects with the new structure, rais- 
ing the total book capacity to 28,000 vol- 
umes. The pa-sent need, however, de- 
mands that book-stacks in the new part he 
placed only around the sides, while the 
center forms another large and isolated 
reading room. 

The front of the building presents a cen- 
tral gable, surmounting an arcade of three 
tteautifully moulded arches, supported by 
two columns of polished gray granite, the 
whole enclosing a {torch communicating 
with the main entrance hall. The reading 
room on the right, and the cataloging 
room on the left form wings to this central 
gable and complete a frontage of 67 >4 feet. 
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CAT A LOG I NG ROOM AT LEFT OF ENTRANCE HALL. READING ROOM AT RIGHT OF ENTRANCE HALL. 

Leading Features » «* Journal. 

These leading articles will s<x)n appear: 
" How it Happened," a true love story 
with a double wedding finish, by M. L. 
Hutchins, Pittsfield, Vt. ; "Little New 
York," the summer colony at Cornish, N. 
H., by Gertrude Elinor Harris, of Wind- 
sor, Vl, with photographs, by permission, 
of interior and exterior views of the fine 
homes of Augustus St. Gaudens, the fam- 
ous sculptor, Winston Churchill, the well- 
known author, and Maxfield Parrish, the 
artist: "The Society of Shakers," at En- 
field, N. H., by Fred F. Moore, with illus- 
trations; "A Pedestrian Trip across the 
Presidential Range of the White Moun- 
tains," by Rev. P. P. Womer, of West 
Lebanon, N. H., will interestingly tell how 
a numlnrr of young men enjoyed a part 
of their vacation this summer: A story of 
"One Summer on the Farm" tells how 
a girl planted and cared for the crops when 
the failing health of her father compelled 
him to give up and go away for the season, 
by Florence Grow Proctor, Fitchburg, 
Mass. Illustrated; " Vermont Schools of 
the Twentieth Century," by Prof. Frank 
K. Graves, South Rovalton, Vt. Illus- 
trated; "Norwich University," the mili- 
tary school o( Vt., by the commandant, 
Allan I). Brown, LLD„ Illustrated: 
and other articles of timely interest. 
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The building as it was before remodeling, 
extended back 76 ft. , 3 inches. The ma- 
terial used in construction was Burlington 
undressed pink limestone, with trimmings 
of gray Isle I .a Motte stone, resting on a 
base of Barre granite. On the interior the 
stack-rooms are set forth with a deep 
moulding of polished Vermont marbles, 
while the other rooms are wainscoted in 
beautifully grained wood to the height of 
five feet. The contractor was (ieo. H. 
Guernsey of Burlington and the cost of 
the original building was $33,000. Anoth- 
er feature of the structure is the fine roof 
of sheet copper which in the summer of 
1899 replaced the old slate roof. The cost 
of this was approximately $ 3,000. 

Among other improvements, both in the 
way of convenience and beauty, steel book 
stacks have been installed throughout. 
These are finished with marble t rimming! 
and present a very tidy appearance, lend- 
ing to the whole a modern air which the 
old wooden stacks could not give. 

In the library collection one can find 
almost any hook desired, anil certainly 
every book in common use. It is also well 
to the front in up-to-date literature and its 
line of reference books would be hard to 
equal. The reading rooms are well sup- 
plied with all the Ik-si periodicals of the 
day, including both English anil American 
magazines, embracing science, art, agri- 
culture, etc. 



The entire collection has been thoroughly 
overhauled and the library is again o|>en 
to the public with its books carefully and 
neatly arranged under the new card cata- 
logue system and systematically classified. 
This collection is under the care of Mrs. 
Olivia Briggs Jaquith who, with an assist- 
ant, attends to the work of distributing 
books to the 3,500 patrons of the institu- 
tion. She was also the librarian of the 
Woodstock Library Association, and by 
long years of faithful service to the public 
has proven herself eminently efficient. 

* * * 

Built as a monument ; and an enduring 
one. We know that in our town stands a 
beautiful structure known as the Norman 
Williams Public Library, and daily we en- 
joy its benefits : but do we, and will we 
ever fully appreciate it ? 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT'S TENT AND PICKERS AT WORK. 



Strawberry Industry at 3 ra ^ or( ^' y t* 

"GREAT OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW." — DEVELOPMENT OF 
STRAWBERRY CULTURE GIVES EMPLOYMENT TO MANY WORKERS 
DURING THE SEASON. — HOW BERRIES ARE RAISED AND SHIPPED. 

BY MRS. L. D. CLEMENT, BRADFORD, VT. 



In the spring of 1875, Mr. W. Smallcy 
set out one-fourth acre of strawberries on 
his farm near the l»nks of the Connecticut 
River, an experiment which later proved 



so successful that he increased his bed the 
following year. In 1882 he, with a part- 
ner, having bought several acres of land 
near his original farm, set out ten acres of 



the best varieties and from that time has 
continued in the business. In 1880 ( nr 
about that time ) Mr. Win. Gove and sev- 
eral other farmers began to raise small 
fruit and the industry has continued to in- 
crease until this year when there has been 
shipped from Bradford and Piermont Sta- 
tion, the two depots in the town, between 
three and four thousand bushels, Monday. 
June 24, being the largest shipment. 
That day the express Inxiksshow that from 
the two stations there was shipped three 
hundred bushels, beside probably twenty- 
five to fifty bushels sold in and about town. 




TRAIN TIME AT PIEKMONT STATION. CRATES OF STRAWBERRIES READY FOR SHIPMENT 
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1,000 BUSHELS FROM ONE FIELD. 

In the year 1884 Mr. Smalley picked 
from his field one thousand bushels, two 
hundred anil fifty-three bushels being one 
day's work and in three day* he ship|>cd 
six hundred bushels. At this time there 
was no express office at I'iermont, all busi- 
ness being done at Bradford, three miles 
distant. Mr. Smalley and Mr. (love built 
small depots near their grounds and the 
trains took the berries at these places dur- 
ing the busy season. 

The season usually lasts from June tK to 
July 12. This year has not been as suc- 
cessful as usual on account of the extreme 
hot weather and lack of rain. 

Most of these fields are situated within 
a radius of two miles from I'iermont sta- 
tion, which is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The small pictures were taken 
on Mr. Clement's farm. 

Employment is given a great many 
young people as the berries are picked and 
crated in the fields. The usual price paid 
is two cents a basket. Some of the pick- 
ers have earned three or four dollars a day 
but the average picker will bring in seven- 
ty-five to one hundred quarts per day. 
Shanties or tents arc put up on the grounds 
and the work of packing is done in these 
by the Superintendent. 

MORE THAN A SCORE OF FRUIT GROWERS. 

There were at least twenty-five farmers 
engaged in the business this year in fields 
ranging from one-fourth of an acre to three 
acres or more. Messrs. Smalley, Gove, 
Shumway, Jenkins, Mc Duffee, Albce, 
Young, Renfrew and Garfield having the 
largest fields, while Heath, Stearns, Martin, 
Clement, Prcscottand Rowetl have shipped 
from forty to one hundred bushels each 
from their l>eds. 

Bradford tarries rank among the first in 
the market, most of them being sold along 
the line of the B. it M. R. R. in Vermont 
and New Hampshire. 

Of the varieties used I think the War- 
field. Bissel, Brandywinc, Bartons, Krlipsc 
and Fountain take the lead as they are 
considered the best for shipping long dis- 
tances. The soil is varied in this locality 
which makes the conditions favorable to 
some of the fields in a wet season when 
the soil is sandy, while on the clay ground 
not so much water is needed. 

The hot weather this season has been 
injurious to all, as the outlook in the spring 
was very favorable. 

Most of the beds are plowed under as 

s 1 as the season closes, new ones having 

l>cen set for the next year as it is almost 
im|»ossible to clean out an old bed where 
the rows are thickly set. 

Several of the growers have increased 
the size of their beds for another year. 
Quite a number of the fanners fill orders 
lor plants in the spring, thus giving hardy 
plants for this northern climate. 

Of course strawberry culture has its 
failures like every other business, but, 
taking one year with another, it has proved 
successful in Bradford. 
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A Mink that Climbed 
a Tree. 

AN OLD TRAPPER TF.LI.S AN INCI- 
DENT OF HAYING TIME 

By ANNA HOSLEV white, Barnard, Vt 

It is mv good fortune to number among 
my acquaintances an old farmer who was 
in former years one of our most successful 
hunters atul trappers and who thoroughly 
understands the habits of game. His zeal 
is no less keen now but advancing years 
and failing eyesight have obliged him to 
partially abandon these pursuits. 

I refer to Mr. H. A. Putnam of Barnard, 
known to old and young as ' ' I'ncle Gus- 
tus." He is nearly seventy-eight years of 
age and has lived in Barnard most of his 
life, except twenty years in Rochester. 
Mr. and Mrs. Putnam celebrated their gol- 
den wedding a few years ago. They have 
raised ten children to manhood and wom- 
anhood and the passing of the good wife 
and mother to the higher life a few months 
ago was the first break in the family circle. 
A daughter and her family now reside 
with Mr. Putnam to care for him in his 
declining years. 




MR. H. A. PUTNAM. 



" I'ncle Gustus" tells very entertaining 
stories of his adventures. The circum- 
stances of the narration which follows 
occurred while he lived in Rochester. I 
will try to give you his words but part of 
the charm is lacking because I cannot 
reproduce his gestures or his facial expres- 
sion while telling the story. 

"Sometime ago I saw the question 
asked in a farmer's paper: ' Can a mink 
climb a tree ?' I haven't seen the question 
answered, but have often thought 1 would 
like to tell that paper a little experience of 
my own. My neighbor, Mr. Wylie, had 
some hay out and a shower was coming 
up, so I thought I would help him get it 
up to save it's getting wet. I wasn't feel- 
ing very well, but didn't want to see the 
hay spoiled so I didn't mind anything 
about that. I started along on foot, he 
following with the team. All at once, just 
by a low board fence, I noticed a peculiar 
wiggle in the grass. I stopped to inves- 
tigate; it was a mink. Now, thinks I, 



there's a chance for some fun. I forgot 
that I was sixty years old; I forgot I wasn't 
feeling well; I over that fence like a boy. 
When I went over, the mink went under, 
and came out on the other side. Over I 
went back again, and under the mink went 
again. I can't tell how many times we 
shifted, I over the fence and the mink 
under, but at last, when he was tired of it. 
he made one jump, and landed on the 
trunk of a maple tree. He climbed about 
twenty feet and then went out on a limb. 
I tried to climb, but couldn't keep up 
with the mink. When I was part way up 
the mink let go and dropped into the grass ; 
I could sec his tail wiggle while he fell. 
( You should see the old gentleman's fin- 
ger indicate the motion. ) Dow n I dropticd 
after him; he must have been bewildered 
by this time, for it was an easy matter for 
mc to make a grab and pick him up. I 
grabbed well up towards his head so he 
shouldn't be able to turn around and bite 
me, but that neck stretched out like so 
much India-rubber, and he turned his bead 
and fastened his teeth in my finger just 
here, t could n't make him let go. Just 
then Mr. Wylie came along with the team. 
He jumped down and put the point of the 
pitch-fork in Mr. Mink's mouth and gave 
it a twist which made him let go. I did 
not have time to dispose of him then, so I 
carried him home and put him in a barrel, 
and Covered him up and left him, while 1 
went to help Mr. Wylie with his hay. 
That is the only time I ever knew a mink 
to climb a tree." 

Just here I thought the story was done, 
and turned to speak to his daughter, but 
he resumed : " Hold on ! I liavcn't told 
the whole- story yet. Just about this time 
my Charlie came in from fishing, and after 
he cleaned his fish he thought he would 
feed the refuse to the mink. ( By the way, 
this same Charlie was the greatest rogue 
in all the ten.) Mother told him he better 
not go near the mink, but he thought ' it 
could not do any harm just to feed him a 
little,' so he raised the cover very Cau- 
tiously and dropped in a little of his feed. 
But Mr. Mink was spryer than Charlie. 
Mother saw him jump out of the barrel 
and run 00 down the fettling spout into 
the hog-pen and then off under the barn, 
Charlie didn't see him go. He gazed in 
the Ixarrcl and he gazed at mother and 
again in the barrel ; — at last he said, 
' Where did he go to. Mother ? ' " 

AN ARITHMETIC PUZZLE. 

Take any number that you choose, 

And then multiply by two; 
. To this amount then add twenty, 

And then divide by two. 
When you have completed this, 

And are sure it's right, why. then, 
Subtract from this your first numl>er, 
And your answer will be ten. 
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THE REASON. 

By CLTA M. LCWI». BETHEL. VT. 

Bobolink, Bobolink, 

Down in the meadow. 
Surely you ' rc music-mad, 
What makes your heart so glad 
When humankind is sad, 

Under a shadow ? 

L'p with the breezy morn, 

Blithe little rover. 
Never an hour forlorn, 
I.aughing grim fear to scorn, 
Sinejinji from branch and thorn 

Over and over. 

Wooing here, wooing there. 

( Gay little sinner. ) 
Sowing in fields of air 
Song-jewels ever rare, 
Breakfast your only care — 

Till time for dinner. 

Bobolink, ah, I think 

I know the reason 
You are so glad and gay, 
Life a long holiday, 
You have no bills to pay 

Through the whole season. 

Bobolink, Bobolink, 

Little you show it, 
Though somewhat stain' d with ink, 
At what fam'd spring you drink. 
New is your coat I think, 

Fortunate poet ! 



the program. Addresses of welcome will 
be made by Director-General Buchanan 
and the mayor of Buffalo, which will he 
responded to by Governor Siickney. The 
principal address of the day will be made 
by Senator William P. Dillingham, Other 
addresses will be made by Senator Redfield 
Proctor. Hon. Henry W. Hill of Buffalo 
and others. The Vermont party has been 
tendered the use of the New England states 
building August 8. A reception to all vis- 
iting and resident Vermonters will be given 
in the building on the afternoon of Vermont 
day by Governor and Mrs. Stickney. The 
Central Vermont Railway have made ar- 
rangements for excursions from Vermont 
points August 5 and 6. tickets being good 
for eight days. Extra sleeping cars and 
first-class coaches will be attached to reg- 
ular trains. The rates are extremely low, 
and all who possibly can should plan to go. 

The Central Vermont Railway also have 
excursions for round trip and entertain- 
ment at Alcazar Hotel at a very low rate. 

If people do not go to Buffalo to see 
this wonderful Exposition it will not be 
because the Central Vermont and its agents 
arc not doing all that can be expected to 
furnish the opportunity. 

Applications for railroad tickets and 
sleeping car accommodations should be 
made to S. W. Cummings, G. P. A.. 
Central Vermont Railway. St. Albans, VL 



Pan-American Notes. 

VERMONT DAY AT BUFFALO. 

The observance of Vermont day at the 
Pan-American Exposition Thursday, 
August 8, promises to call together at 
Buffalo a large number of present and 
former residents of the Green Mountain 
state. The visiting Vermonters will be 
joined by the Vermont society of Buffalo 
in the celebration. The state party will 
consist of Governor Stickney and staff, the 
state officers, the Vermont delegation in 
congress, the officers and committeemen of 
the Vermont Association of the Pan- Amer- 
ican Exposition and all other Vermonters 
who may join the party. No invitations 
will be issued and everyone will be wel- 
come. Vermont headquarters for the week 
will be established at the Genesee house. 
The Alcazar hotel opposite the Exposition 
grounds will also furnish accommodations 
at reduced rates for the Vermont party. 
The exercises of Vermont day will take 
place at the Temple of Music, which has 
been tendered for this purpose by the 
Exposition managers. Director-General 
Buchanan has offered one of the best 
Exposition bands lor the musical part of 



HOTEL ALCAZAR. 



Hotel Alcazar, where most Vermonters 
seem to have decided to make their home 
while seeing the Exposition, is admirably 
located for the purpose. 

It is near the grounds, just across the 



street from the West Amherst, or princi- 
pal entrance, and at the terminus of the 
electric cars. The proprietor is W. H. 
Johnson, a native of Bradford, and the 
announcement that a new arrival is from 
the Green Mountain State always brings 
a smile of welcome to his face and war- 
rants the visitor the best the house af- 
fords. The hotel has accommodations 
for Soo, and the roof garden, the use of 
which is given the guests free of charge, 
affords the finest view, outside the grounds, 
of the illumination at night. 



NEW MANAGEMENT AT THE 
GATES BLOCK 

Restaurant 

I have purchased the Talbert Restaurant 
and will serve you a good Breakfast, 
Dinner or Supper at a moderate price. 



« fi<Ji C«ncht» at any tint. • 



ICE CREAM AND CAKE 

In 



day 



F. C. BREWSTER, MGR., 

Good Line of Cicara. Net Door to Bojlr Brot. 



WHOLESALE.**.* 
STATIONERS, 




Arrival and Departure of Trains 

AT WHITE RIVER JUNCTION. 
eoaaecTta to wnc *•. not. 



B. A Ml., PASSUMPSIC DIVISION. 



Lvavafor North. 
Night Mnll.f 1**6 AM 
Norwich Loral. 6:25 A M 
Arrnm'dattou. * la AM 
I Hi,-, Mall. . I IS I'M 
LrBdT» Uwal. 160 1'M Wh.Mt-Erp.. 4MPM 
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* Hon. Henry W. Walker. 



To whom Vermonten m Indebted lor promoting lo Ibc Legislature 
oar gundat (athul. Old Home Week. 

To Hor|- Hen,ry W. Walker of South Woodstock is due th» credit 
for evolving 'he idea of Old Hcrcie Week for Vermont arid for intro- 
ducing the resolution before the Legislature of 1900 so tbat it be- 
came an established ordinance of the stale Mr. Walker rqay well 
take great pleasure In the genera' acceptance and successful out- 
cotne of bis rneasure this first year. 
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TWO STORES. 

A First -Class Market at Each Store. 



WHITE RIVER JUNCTION. 
VERflONT. 



RUMFORD BAKING POWDER is a strictly PURE phosphate 
powder and superior to all other baking preparations. It re- 
stores the phosphate*, so essential to health, which arc re- 
moved from flour in bolting, and on this account is recom- 
mended by physicians. 30C lb. can with a biscuit cutter free 
while this lot lasts 

At all times we aim to carry an assortment of 

THE CHOICEST MEATS, 

and our long experience in buying, and selecting them is a 
safe-guard that you will get only first class, and wholesome 
Meats. No one sells as good quality for less money Noth- 
ing but the best is offered vou from our markets, or from our 
carts. 

We would at this, time call your attention to a Cooked and 
Pressed Corned Beef that we are making It is a clean, deli- 
cious, healthy, cold meal. Made from the choicest selections 
of Corned Beef, and seasoned to please the taste of an epi- 
cure. Price per lb,, 16c. 

GRAPE JELLY, in Mason pint jars. Price, 25c. 

As a healthful summer drink it is very refreshing. 
Place two or three spoonsful of the jelly in a 
glass and fill with water. Stir briskly. 

DOUBLE CREAM CHEESE, best cheese in town. Price, 16c 

SCHMMELS CONDENSED SOUP, per can. IOC 

MAPLE SYRUP. 

NICE MAPLE SYKUP, per gal-. *LIO 

PICKLES. 

Quality wins. This true saying is proved beyond a doubt by 
our steadily increasing sales of Pickles. 

Sweel Mixed, qt . 2oc. 

Sour Mixed, qt.. 15c 

Sweet Plain, qt.. — — — - 25c 

Sweet Midgets, qt.. joc 

Halt Plain, qt.. iSc 

Uneven SUes, qt., 10c; qts . 25c 

MALT VINEGAR. The best table and pickling Vinegar that 
can be produced We recommend it because we know that 
there is none better. Buy a small quantity, or if you do not 
Care to do that, bring a small bottle and we will gladly give 
you a sample. The prudent housewife will use no other 
vinegar for her pickles. 

WITCH HAZEL, full pint bottles 20c. 

INDIAN ROOT BEER EXTRACT, an article put up by Baker Kx 
tract Co. which is a guarantee ot the qu.ility, 10C. 

AMMONIA, full pint bottles. 10c; 3 bottle*. 25c 

INTERSTATE BLUING, IOC. ; 3 bottles, 25c 

CANDO, the best silver polish, 25c. 



BUG DEATH. 

Sure death to potato, squash ami cucumber bugs, currant, 
tomato worms, etc. We notice that the farmers who used it 
l«side Paris Green last year, and noted the extra yield and the 
better quality of iheir potatoes, where they used Bug Death, 
are buying it for this neason 

SOAPS. 

SWIFT'S WASHING POWDER, full one pound package. SC. 

SANTA CLAUS SOAP, 7 cakes 2SC. 

ARK SOAP, 12 cakes 25c. 

DANDY SOAP, ij cakes _-. 2SC 



BISCUITS AND CRACKERS. 

ARLINGTON GRAHAMS, one pound package, 15c. 
SALT1NE BISCUIT, one pound package. 15c. 

LAKESIDE SODA, one pound package. IOC. 

WORCESTER LUNCH, one pound package. 10c 

GINGER SNAPS, three pounds 25c 

TEA BISCUIT, three pounds 25C. 

WORCESTER CRACKERS, put up in full weight cartons, .... 25C 

SMALLEY'S NEW ROYAL FRUIT JAR Made square with 

round cornets. glass cover and galvanized wire trimmings, 
fastened like the Lightning Jar We recommend these Jars 
They are made of best while flint glass, and are much nicer 
to handle on account of their shape. 

lor 
IOC 

25C. 



RURNHAM'S HASTY JELLYCON, makes a delicious 
five or six people. Price, 

HEINZ'S KEYSTONE KETCHUP, full pints, 

You see the price i* no higher than ninny of the cheap 
ones that the markel is Hooded with. 



FLOUR. 

We tried keeping aluiut every kind our customers called for. 
lint for several \ears we have carried in stin k three kinds that 
we know are the best They are as follows : 

WISE KING, the leader of all bread Flours ; EDS OH k CHAD- 
WICK'S BEST, the best all round Flour on earth ; SPOTLESS, 
the acknowledged leader in Pastry Flour 

Fvery barrel of each of these Flouts is warranted to have no 
superior and but few equals The price is often as low as the 
inferior grades. 

CANNED BAKED BEANS, picnic size, plain, <C, with tomato 
sauce, 8C. Family sizes from 10 to I8C. per can. 

We can sell you a canned Baked Bean that will please you as 
well as the kind you bake at home Think of the work saved 
bv the cook who is obliged to stay so many hours in the hot 
kitchen to do the work that can't be avoided. 

CODFISH, 3 lb 25c. ; a better one for JSC, and the best 
there is on the market lor 50C. 
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Vacation at \jkz $unapee. 

BY RCV. O. C. SARGENT. CL.ARIMONT, N. H. 

"Granite-throned Queen, deep* bosomed Sunapee I 
■■Thou Isb of our Northland, lift thy voice 
" And ope thy beauty I " 

""JBFTER a year's hard work where shall a tired 
nizen go to get the most for soul and body 
J | in the least time possible ? This <|uestion is 
like our shadow, clear or indistinct as the light 
of vacation approaches or recedes. Our family, 
pleasantly enlarged, made its annual pilgrimage to 
this celebrated spot. The time was July 15th. The 
company were from greater New York, New Jersey 
and our own state. In our names there was color, 
heat, cold, and more of orderliness. As to callings 
these were left in the valleys of our every day life. 
The whole was a process of leveling up. For you 
must know, first of all, that I-tke Sunapee is some 
1,200 feet above the sea; 613 feet above our larger 
rival, Winnipiseogee, and 473 feet nearer the sky 
than our northern rival Memphrcmagog. From 
whichever way you come, you must come up in 
order to see, or in order to get the good. And like 
Jerusalem of old, it is mountain-circled too. 

At Lake Sunapee station on the Boston and Maine 
railroad you purchase steamer tickets and Itcgin the 
ride through the veritable " Loch Lomond of New England." 
On the South is Mount Sunapee lending a dark green tinge to 
the water from its almost overhanging fir and pine. On the 
North Mount Bartlcll backed up by grand old Kearsage; 
while to the West the Blue ridge of Croydon and the stately 
Ascutney cutting the horizon. 

Hut the lake upon whose bosom you are floating compels 



your attention. The blue of the heavens are in its depths. 
MilTOred on its surface are the fleecy clouds and the everlasting 
hills; while over all and around you is the very peace and quiet 
of the Eternal, Oh, it is worth while to get away from the fuss 
and worry of this over-charged American life! Pine Cliff is the 
first station, and you discover the reason of the name in the 
rock and trees. This was one of the first settlements, nearest 
Concord and mostly filled with her people. As the steamer 





ONE OF THE FOUR LARGE STEAMERS. 



LAKE SUNAPEE. THE " LOCH LOMOND OF NEW ENGLAND." 

swings out you catch beautiful vistas of the Fells and the 
villa of our Secretary Hay. Bay Point is right ahead, with 
Montelare and the long stretch of welcoming homes. Lifting 
the eye but a little Burkehavcn beckons you on. Then turning 
to the North you pass between Great and Little Islands and 
secure your first large view of the lake, with its clear cut shore 
line, its bays and points; and from every point of view are 
evidences of the summer habitations of man. Yet in his incur- 
sion into this heart of nature he has left it as imdistuii>cd as 
possible. Sunapee Harbor is entirely hid by the " Hedgehog " 
range. Dr. Neilson's, Prof. Dunning's, George's Mills and 
Lakeside are nestling l>ehind similar ridges with less selfish 
names. But each have a new panorama of pleasure for the eye 
as you round the concealing headland. 

But about the enjoyments, what are the ones in store for the 
new comer ? Why, fishing of course. I regret that our pho- 
tographer did not have the privilege of " snapping " our catch. 
Just step into the office of my friend in Norwich, N. Y. Here 
is the skin, neatly stuffed, of the salmon that so long held the 
record of the lake, 15 ll*s ! Note the expression in his eye, as 
Hon. Jothan P. Aids, lawyer and statesman, at home and 
among men, tells you of the delightful afternoon with the 
latest novel and a good Havana; he waited four hours, and 
then the fun of one hour and twenty minutes ! Talk about the 
delights of civilised life! They don 't count. 

Boating, too, comes in for a large place in one's outing. 
The four large steamers are the arteries; while the smaller craft 
of every sort are the nerves and veins of the life on the lake. 
What a place to dream and to do nothing in ! What a place 
to row and paddle about in ! At all hours of the day the scene 
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is changing. I do not know where you will find still life ! But 
what hour is it best to go aboating in ? At the close of day. Of 
course you want compiny. Paddle out into one of the larger 
bays. Your craft is not the only one that holds hearts that are 
' ' beating as one. ' ' Listen to the sounds that come over the tele- 
phonic waters ! The mother ' s croning, the wild whoop of 
youth, the jingle of college songs, the nasal twang of the phono- 
graph, the wild peal of rollicking laughter, these and many 
more, blend with the call of the loon, the whip-poor-will, and 
softer sounds of nature. But the ear is not alone ministered to. 
There is beauty everywhere. The setting sun gives you some 
of his finest work in the art of mixing colors. And af if unwill- 
ing to be outdone the moon appears and, with the dark shadows 
of the mountains as background, she sets up her kaleidoscope 
and changes, indeed, but does not lessen the pleasures of the day. 




A COTTAGE AT LAKE SUNAPEB. 

The circle of joys is not complete. The life in a cottage, or 
camp has much in store for the novice. It is getting back 
to first principles, near to our mother ' s heart. Of course the 
variety in foods is different, hut this is mure than made up in the 
keenness of appetite. You rise at the — end of your sleep, take 
a plunge into the water and then sit down ready for smoking 
coffee, hot rolls, and a slice of bacon ! Tell me not of Del- 
monico ' s. 

But if you want an hour or so of water pleasure go over to 
the sands, where the shallow water has been heated and take 
the whole family along. There is nothing exclusive in life at 
the lake. 




L 2 • 

"WATER PLEASURE ON THE SANDS." 



A Tramp Across 

the Presidential Range. 

■V ONE OF THE TRAM PE RS 

CWO weeks or a month at any one of the delightful hotels 
which are scattered through the White Mountains, with 
an occasional tally-ho excursion to the Profile, and the 
Flume, or through the Notch, and a trip by rail to the 
Summit House is certainly a pleasant experience and one that 
will long be remembered. But it does not enable one to sec 
the mountains in their true majesty and grandeur. For this 
it Ls necessary to resort to the good old methods of travel that 
were used by the fathers, before railroads or tallyhocs had 
been invented, and even before horses had been domesticated. 

It was with a keen appreciation of the advantages of this 
method, and with glowing visions of the ravines which were to 
be explored, the peaks which were to be surmounted, and the 
splendid views which were to be obtained, that our party of 
five took the train at White River Junction on the morning of 
July 22, en route to the White Mountains for the purpose of a 
tramp across the Presidential Range. 

For the sake of the future enlightenment of the reader it will 
not be out of place to remark that one of the members of the 
party was a civil engineer conspicuous for his height, which is 
surpassed only by the " Old Man of the Mountains," another 
was a business man distinguished for his naivety, another was 
a postoftiee clerk distinguished for his jollity, another was a 
parson distinguished by his gravity, and the other was a stu- 
dent of law remarkable for his capacity. 

The ascent of the range began at Appalachia. which com- 
mands the Northern view of Mt. Madison and Mt. Adams. 
After a refreshing dinner at the Ravine House, and an hour's 
pleasant conversation with the guests, from whom we received 
advice in great abundance and variety, packs were arranged 
and shouldered, a parting cheer was given, and we turned our 
faces toward the mountains. 

Our object the first afternoon was to reach "the hut." 
which has been provided in the interests of tourists by the 
courtesy of the Ap|>alachia Club, and Ls located in a ravine 
between Mt. Madison and Mt. Adams. The distance of the 
hut from Appalachia station, so we were informed at the 
Ravine House, is four miles. Only an insignificant jaunt is 
the first thought of the over-confident pedestrian; but he has 
yet to learn that there is a vast difference lx-tween an ordinary 
mile, and a mountain mile. 

For a time the trail led us up a gentle slope, and through a 
thick belt of timber, in which many well known varieties of 
fern, conspicuously the brake, the evergreen wood and the 
Christmas fern, grew in great profusion and beauty. But 
gradually, as we ascended, the trail grew steeper, and more 
difficult, the trees became dwarfed, and closely matted until 
they formed a dense thicket, which was infested by clouds of 
starv ing mosquitoes, and the grasses and ferns disappeared. 
After two hours hard climbing, when the eighteen -pound 
(tacks which we carried began to feel as if they weighed a ton, 
and we were fondly hoping that we had almost reached our 
destination, imagine our chagrin when we discovered from a 
guide-lMiard that we had scarcely covered half the distance. 

There was nothing to do for it except to rest and to press 
onward. And this we did for more than two hours longer, 
when suddenly we emerged from the heavy brush, and from 
the moaqtUtOCS, which had been constantly growing more 
annoying, and found ourselves standing upon the edge of 
King's Ravine. 

The Superb and thrilling view that was here obtained 
was doubtless greatly enhanced by the fact that we bad 
come upon it unexpectedly, and were taken completely By 
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surprise. For a time we were lost in the splendor of the 
scene. Wc stood in silence and gazed about us. The trance, 
however, was of short duration. From it wc were rudely 
awakened, by the fierce Northern blasts that swooped down 
upon us Ironi the summit of Mt. Madison. The coats which 
had long since been laid aside were hastily called into requisi- 
tion, the journey was resumed, and in the course of another 
half hour we had reached the hut, and were engaged in pre- 
paring supper. 

We found the hut provided with an excellent cooking stove 
and sundry articles of kitchen and dining furniture. A fire 
was kindled, packs unstrapped, and almost in less time than 
it takes to recount the circumstance, wc found ourselves sitting 
around an appetizing repast, the quality of which was lessoned 
not a whit by the fact that the coffee that had been manufac- 
tured by the civil engineer and the |»arson could scarcely be 
called orthodox, and the freshly baked bread which in the 
early afternoon had been strapped in the packs was found to 
be quashed into the condition of slap-jack. But in spite of 
these draw-backs we did ample justice to the meal, and felt 
ourselves sufficiently strengthened by it to scale the rocky 
peak of Mt. Madison. The view from this height was by all 
odds the most impressive which we anywhere obtained. The 
fading sunset in the West, the gathering shadows in the East, 
the mountains of rock beneath and all about us. in the crev- 
ices of which the darkness had already deepened, cast a wierd- 
ness <ncr the scene, which filled the mind with awe, and 
stirred the soul with a sense of the Infinite. 

Almost in silence we sat until the vision faded, and we were 
forced at last by the lateness of the hour to descend to the 
" hut." The night that was here spent is one that will long 
lie remembered by the members of our party. The conun- 
drums of the lawyer, the serious remarks of the business man, 
the jests of the postoffice clerk, and the stories of Western 
life related by the civil engineer, interspersed with college 
songs, were sufficient to make the evening pass pleasantly. 
And notwithstanding any impression to the contrary, neither 
our pleasure nor our sense of security was a mite lessened by 
occasional thoughts of the unknown bogies which might infest 
this solitary region. But a little later when « large dark animal 
was discovered by the postoffice clerk skulking about the 
premises, and the quick eye of the parson detected at the win- 
dow a terrible, gleaming eye, it must be acknowledged that 
the small Mexican gun possessed by the civil engineer was 
quickly gotten into order and held in readiness. It is very 
true that the veracity of the parson's statement about the sin- 
gle gleaming eye was called into question by certain impious 
meml >ers of the party. The lawyer declared that the vision could 
easily be explained by the quantity of strong tea and lemon 
which had been consumed by the parson earlier in the evening. 
Rut this was a I wise slander on the parson, and all fair minded 
people will be glad to learn that, before the tour was ended, 
for this and similar offences, the parson called his calumnator 
to a sliarp account, and even visited him with a physical chas- 
tisement. But so great is the lawyer's depravity that even 
until this day he claims to have chastised the |>arson. But 
there are many competent -itnesses who will testify that the 
parson put him to ignominious flight, and that he ran as if he 
hail been overtaken by the day of judgment. 

At an early hour on Tuesday morning the packs were 
shouldered and the tramp was resumed. It was a stiff jour- 
ney that we had before us. The roughness of the trail can 
scarcely lie imagined. During the forenoon we skirted Mt. 
Adams, scaled Mt. Sam Adams, and precisely at twelve 
o'clock sat down to rest and to enjoy our lunch on the summit 
of Mt. Jefferson. The only mishap of the morning was when 
we wandered from the trail at the Imsc of Mt. Jefferson. In 
our efforts to find it the party became divided, and three of 
the nieml>ers wandered from the way a considerable distance. 
But fortunately we all made for the highest peak which was 
then in sight and on reaching this we found ourselves reunited. 



From the top of Mt. Jefferson we had a splendid view of 
Mt. Washington. The house on its summit appeared to be 
but a speck in the distance, and the train slowly ascending its 
majestic slope assumed the proportions and the apj>earance of 
a great creeping serpent. 

For an hour we sat and enjoyed the view and then the packs 
were re-shouldered and the journev continued, because our 
hearts were fixed on covering that day the rugged stretch that 
separated us from Washington's coveted summit. Of the 
tedious descent from Mt. Jefferson, and the toilsome tramp 
along the crest of Mt. Clay and the seemingly endless climb 
which led us up the side of Mt. Washington it will not be 
necessary to s|>cak in dctaiL It was indeed a difficult under- 
taking inasmuch as we were not innured to such tramping. 
But we felt amply rewarded for our effort. The wonderful 
scenery and the pure air wc found a better stimulant than wine 
and our spirits arose fully to the occasion. We forgot our 
sins and chatted and laughed and felt happy. And who will 
say that in this frame of mind we were not better. But even 
joy intensest has its shadow. Of this we were reminded by 
the embarassment of the parson when on this great height 
which seemed so near heaven, a group of " table girls" were 
heard to sing jestingly, "The Red, White and Blue," in 
obvious reference to his sweater. 

Our second night was passed in a little hut which has 
recendy been erected on the famous "bridle-path," about a 
mile from the summit, and in the immediate vicinity of the 
mound erected in memory of Curds who, only a few years 
ago, lost his life in one of the great storms which are not in- 
frequent in this region. 

This hut is not designed as a lodging place, but merely as a 
refuge in case of distress. But we were able, nevertheless, by 
gathering a good supply of balsam twigs, and by a judicious 
use of the blankets which we found there, and those we car- 
ried with us, to make our condition tolerable. Our chief dis- 
comfort was in the absence of means to prepare properly our 
supper and breakfast. Our larder had also become consider- 
ably diminished. To make up this deficiency the lawyer de- 
termined to go fishing. He improvised his tackle, so it was 
said, out of his walking stick, a shoe-string, and a piece of 
suspender buckle, which he baited with salt pork, and for a 
full hour dipped it patiently into a shallow pond of stagnant 
water. But notwithstanding his heroic efforts we were com- 
pelled to content ourselves with cold ham and slap-jack, and 
the coffee, which was boiled on a stove contrived by the bril- 
liant genius of the civil engineer. 

It was with stiffened joints, that early the next morning, we 
strapped the packs for the last time and took the trail for the 
Crawford House, nine miles distant, where we arrived at high 
noon, as grisly a looking company as could well be imagined, 
and with appetites as ravenous as that of an anaconda. Of 
the feats which were performed that day in the dining-room 
of this renowned hotel the humble pen cannot speak ade- 
quately. Here the lawyer was in his element, and most bril- 
liantly did he display his ability. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that he outdid himself and all his companions. He proved 
himself the hero of the occasion. 

But here I must pause and bid adieu to the patient reader. 
The tramp across the range is finished. Henceforth it is only 
a memory, but long will it be cherished by those who made 
up our party. Other incidents and adventures there certainly 
were before this expedition was completed, but for these the 
public is referred to the business man, who was the star of 
the party and whose dignity and reserve on more than one 
occasion saved its reputation. His initials are J. P. K. and 
he is said to be connected with the White River l'a|>er Co. 



The Reason for the lateness of this issue of the Jui'knai. 
is that it was desirable to present a very complete account of 
the manner in which Old Home Week was celebrated. It 
takes lime to secure and arrange copy and illustrations. 
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A Review of Old Home Week. 



VERMONT, 

August II to 17. 



1901 



NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
August 18 to 24. 




ERMONT observed her first Old Home 
Week with a success which leaves 
no doubt about further observance of 
the event. About fifty towns and cities 
in the State held public celebrations. 
The third annual celebration in New 
Hampshire occurred the following week and was a 
marked success. 

In every village of the sister states a warm wel- 
come awaited returning residents. The love of home 
has been rekindled and in years to come Old Home 
Week will stand first among our festal days. 

The story of the Week as celebrated in the major- 
ity of the towns where the Journal is largely read 
is told in this issue by a number of able writers. 



Hon. Elias I.yman of Burlington, Col. Thacl Chapman of Mid- 
dlebury.Col. C. S. Emery of Chelsea, R. S. Logan of the Central 
Vermont Railway. Secretary of State J. A. DeBoer of Mont- 
pelier and others. 

The special arrived at about two o'clock. As the train first 
came upon the soil of the old State many faces were seen 
within in quiet, happy expectancy. But few of the well-to-do 
Vcnnonters of the Hub appeared on the car platforms, as the 
train stopped only long enough for the two cars of the Vermont 
reception Committee to be attached to the rear. The Vermont 
reception committee went aboard their own cars immediately 
upon the arrival and as the train pulled out lx-g an passing 
forward to pay their respects to the returning guests. Each 
member of the Boston party wore a large green tinted button, 
while the reception committee had badges of 




SPECIAL TRAIN OF BOSTON VERMONTERS ENTERING STATE. 



Vermont Association Arrives. 

THE event which was the o|>ening wedge of the Old 
Home Week celebration in Vermont was the arrival of 
174 members of the Vermont Associations of Boston, 
on Tuesday, August 13. At half past twelve o'clock a 
party of representative Vcrmontcrs came down the Central 
Vermont Railway in a special train of two cars, drawn by the 
engine St. Lawn-nee, to meet the visitors 1 111 the state line at 
White River Junction. Lunch was enjoyed by the party at 
Babbitt's renowned depot cafe, which seeincd more perfect in 
appointment than usual, if such were possible. Mr. Babbitt 
personally superintended a eorjis of neatly attired waitresses. 
There was a tasteful profusion of floral decoration, anil the 
subtle music of a harp and violin added charm to the occasion. 

The incoming special was half an hour late and the delega- 
tion gathered in little groups ami engaged in conversation. 

It WU plainly evident that politics did not dominate mi this 
occasion. There was happy contentment on every fare as 
they waited for the visitors. 

It is seldom that so many of "our finest" are gathered .it 
one time in this part of the State. There were present Adju- 
tant General (iitmore, representing <iov. W. W. Sticknev; 
a reception committee of almnt thirty, among whom were 
United States Senator W. 1*. Dillingham, U- S. District Attor- 
ney James L. Martin of Brattleboro, Lieut. Gov, M. F. Allen 
of Ferrisburgh, Collector of Port Olin Merrill of Enoa burgh 
Falls, Z. M. Mansur of Island Pond, Hon. B. F. Fifield of 
Montpclier, Congressman D. J. Foster of Burlington, Major 
J. G. Brown of Montpclier, Maj. D. G. Hawley of Burlington, 



tun with 

the State in silhouette and lettering in gold upon them. 

The party reached Montpclier at four o'clock, and after 
lunch at the Pavilion, all marched to the State House, where 
Gov. and Mrs. Stickney were waiting at the executive chamber. 

Liter in the day the party took the train for 
Burlington. Next morning they were given a 
carriage ride around the city. A trip on the 
steamer Reindeer through the portions of Lake 
Champlain which are of historical interest was 
the feature of the outing Wednesday. Dinner 
was served in the grove at Cooper's Point. On 
the return trip addresses were delivered on the 
IkxU by Congressman-elect Foster and others. 

Wednesday evening a committee of repre- 
sentative citizens, headed by Mayor Hawley, 
welcomed the Bostonians at Billings library. 
On Thursday the visitors dispersed to various parts of the 
State to attend the local ( >ld Home Week celebrations. 



HARTLAND, VT. 

BY C. H. PERKINS, H ANTLANO, VT. 

iLD Home Day" was most fittingly recognized by 
the "Town Folk" ofHartland, Vt., their uncles, 
cousins and aunts, other relatives and guests — in 
fact most everybody — Wednesday, Aug. 14, at the 
Methodist church. The program by J. O. Wright, Daniel 
Webster and John Rogers as committee, was planned and 
executed in a most happy manner, the Grange being the lead- 
ing element. The Band music im|Hjrted from Meriden, N. 
H. was good. 

Jerome Eastman, in his able manner as chairman, at 10 A. 
M., called the assembly to order. Address of Welcome by 
Rev. Levi Wild followed by Howard Flower and L»wyer 
En right. 

Then came not a lunch, but a feast. The hungry were fed. 
(Not 5,000. but about the same thing.) At least 500 and a 
chance for other hundreds. After which followed a generous 
repast of mental pabulum, consisting of addresses by Rev. F. 
H. Roberts, Rev. E. H. Alden, Tunbridgc, Vt., Miss Nancy 
Darling and Prof. J. H. Dunbar. Mr. J. B. Miller told a very 
mirth provoking story. 

The singing, with W. R. Sturtevant as director, was second 
to none. Especially gratifying was the trio for ladies' voices, 
by Mr. Sturtevant's daughters, Florence, Alice and Helen. 
Adjourned until one year. 
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WOODSTOCK, VT. 

FEATURES OF OLD HOME WEEK : THE PAGEANT. A 
STAGE PRODUCTION — AN AFTERNOON IN THE PARK 
WITH SPEECHES AND MUSIC. — A BALL GAME AND 
AN UNPARALLELED ILLUMINATION. 

■ V CHAS. R. CUMMINGS 

THE shire town of Windsor County observed Old Home 
Week with more spirit than had been ex|>ected. Not 
until the last moment were the handful of enthusiasts 
who made the preparations aware that they had full 
support, The reason is that in Woodstock they have Old 
Home Week all the time and the presence of numerous visi- 
tors is no novelty It is not an ordinary village. In public 
matters there is no sensational awakening, no clamorous, un- 
decided effort, no flash-light effect. But when things get 
started Woodstock can put up a big show, get the crowd, 
have what is advertised and always pay the bills. It was 
somewhat that way with Old Home Week. The number of 
returning residents was not as large as in some other towns, 
for the reason before given, but the public turned out and very 
plainly enjoyed the occasion. 

THREE NIGHTS OF THE PAGEANT. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday evenings a big 
spectacular performance called the Pageant was produced at 
the 0|>cra House under the direction of Prof. Wales, and 
under the auspices of the I'nivcrsalist Society. About 150 
children took part, many of whom were from other churches. 
The programs were long and delighted large audiences. 
Dressed in quaint garments as goblins of the wood the chil- 
dren darted about in the faint light before the break of day, 
or danced as myriads of insect life, or in natty uniforms of 
policemen, sailors or cadets went through pleasing drills and 
songs, or in grotesque attire appeared as Chinamen, coming 
women, Irish biddies or colored artists, or tripped the mazes 
of evolutions. It was all highly satisfactory. The prepara- 
tory drills and the three evenings of stage appearance will do 
much to give each child precision, grace and assurance. 



The Universalisl Society received $162. after |»ying all 
cxjH'nses. The ladies most to be complimented for the suc- 
cess of this part of the week ( it is usually the ladies who ener- 
gize such an affair, ) are Mrs. Earl M. Slack, Miss Bertha 
Knapp and Miss Cora Frazicr. Muss Roma Carpenter of 
Bridgewater and Miss Josephine Dow of Strafford assisted 
in solo work. The fine stage arrangements, scenery and the 
colored lighting gave rare beauty to many of the scenes and 
the special music was pleasing. 




Dr. Henry Boynton, Col. Albert B. Clarke and 
Hon. Henry W. Walker leavu-.g the Inn. 

OLD HOME DAY EXERCISES IN THE PARK. 

Friday was the day of the public celebration. The weather 
was of the made to order kind, not hot, not cool enough to be 
noticeable. As early as ten o'clock teams began to start from 
outlying villages and all roads led to Woodstock "Green." 
At two o'clock the band came marching up the street, some 
twenty members strong, resplendent in new uniforms. A large 
crowd had gathered in the Park and seats were occupied early. 




THE PARK, WOODSTOCK, VT.. DURING OLD HOME DAY EXERCISES. 
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Hon. Henry Walker and Dr. Henry Boynton escorted Col. 
Allien Clarke lof Boston, the principal speaker of the after- 
noon to the platform, where other speakers and representa- 
tive citizens were gathered. President Walker of the Old 
Home Association, the same who brought the Old Home idea 
before the Legislature, opened the exercises with a few words 
relative to this special season of return. Hon. Wm, E. John- 
son of Woodstock extended a warm welcome to all guests. 
Mr. Hiram U. King of Stamford, Conn., responded in behalf 
of the visiting throng and made a reminiscent address. -Sec- 
retary J. Read Pember read a letter of regret, representative 
of those received from old residents unable to attend. Col. 
Albert Clarke, Secretary of the Home Market Club of Bos- 
ton, and a former resident of Windsor County, was next 
introduced. He reviewed the early history of the town, told 
of those who had found fame abroad, and s|n>ke of Wotxl- 
stock's good name in a speech of three-quarters of an hour. 

The Band, under the leadership of the veteran band-master, 
Chas. M. Cobb, gave other selections after the exercises were 
finished and as the crowd was in a happy mood hand-shaking 
and "visitin" became general. For a social occasion the 
next half-hour was hard to beat. 

BALL GAME OB VAIL FIELD AND LUNCH IN TOWN HALL. 

A ball game on the athletic grounds near by soon drew an 
interested crowd and the managers could have filled extra 
grandstand sections if they'd had them. Those who could' nt 
be accommodated with scats stood around the diamond antl 
dodged "fouls" and applauded with the "rooters" alter- 
nately. Woodstock wrested victory from the White River 
Junction team with a score of seventeen to six. This was the 
Woodstock's eleventh game this season anil the team has lost 
but once, to South Koyalton. 

Between five and seven o'clock lunch was served in the 
Town Hall for out of town people and some four hundred 
t«K)k advantage of the offer. 




THE SPEAKERS' PLATFORM. 

Secretary Pember readme letter from Herman Snow, Cambridge. 

THE BIGGEST OF MANY ILLUMINATIONS. 

The committee on illumination worked actively the entire 
afternoon getting ready fur the crowning event of the celebra- 
tion. Antl as they had lx-cn in matters of this kind In-fore 
wonders were accomplished. One gentleman, whose veracity 
is undoubted, says he personally put up 1,400 lanterns. That's 
more than you might find in some whole counties. The as_-ist- 
ants and residents fell to with a will and soon the place was 



rope-tied and stick-planted. If you want pointers on prepa- 
rations for lighting see it done in Woodstock. 

As dusk came on the light breeze of the afternoon had van- 
ished and the conditions were perfect. The candles were all 
lighted without delay and in a few moments the village was 
transformed. The Band struck up and as one approached the 
center of the village Buffalo and its wonderful electric display 
was brought to mind. Then was a blaze of light from St. 
James Church past the Park, through the Square, and down 
Main street to Tribou Park antl on towartl the depot. The 
illumination was the most successful of the many events the 
village has successfully handled within a few years. A special 
from White River Junction brought a big load from that torm- 
ina) ami villages on the line and people seemingly from all 
parts of the county were seen in the gay throng of residents 
and visitors. About two thousand people promenaded in antl 
almut the Park in streams of right and left or upon Elm and 
Pleasant streets admiring the handsome effects. A number 
of private residences were especially worthy of notice alx >v<- 
the general excellence of the illumination. 

There is probably no town where a greater numlier of lan- 
terns are owned. The sight was wonderful and praise was on 
every lip. Thousands of lanterns hung in long lines from tree 
to tree on both sides of the walks, from house corner to cor- 
ner, from house to tree and back again, grouped on shrubs 
and evergreens like Christmas decorations, massed in clumps 
high in air, arched over the wires of the street, suspended 
from the fountain in the Square, high up in festoons, garlands 
and in lines from upper-most window,, crossed in strings upon 
the front of business blocks, in graceful sagging lines across 
the street, and often a lantern high up on the highest peak of 
a house front lending wonder as to how it was ever placed 
there antl what a job they would have to get it down. Every 
shape and size lantern was employed from the ordinary long 
ones, globes and odd shapes, up to monstrous ones almost as 
big as a l*arrel. Bunting, flags antl big ropes of colored, fuzzy 
paper were draped antl twisted around piazza columns with 
artistic effect. It was a scene of fairyland. 

The OCCMtOnal visitor in Woodstock hatl hartl work 
to keep his bearings when on the streets l>ordcring 
the Park. All land-marks had disappeared or were 
unrecognized. From right to left across an immense 
area the electric lights were paled by the suffused 
radiance of the lanterns antl the candles which blazed 
from every window of many resiliences. The lights 
of the hand-stand looked like the white flashes of a 
setting of precious stones, amid the colored display. 
Red and blue and white fire burned incessantly in 
the Park, on the edge of the roadway, antl on the 
lawns, showing up with lurid glare the big loads of 
people in teams al>out the Park or slowly moving 
through the streets. Those who stood or sat upon 
the scats before the speakers' platform in the Park 
noticed that the thick foliage of the trees overhead had 
the flat, light green color of stage scenery. The kind 
played, rockets went up, antl the oft repeated cry of 
" Look out for your horses" was the signal for the 
showery flight of a bomb which exploded in mid-air 
with a terrific report. Roman candles fizzed and 
shot out their limit, small boys carrying Colored fire 
torches chasetl alxmt like fire-flies, the reverberating 
boom of some tremendous explosive came at inter- 
vals from without the pleasure area while the hum 
antl chatter of many voices gave evidence of the 
thoroughly good time Woodstock was enjoying in her first 
Old Home Week. 

Hon. Henry W. Walker of South Woodstock was present 
and many were the congratulations he received for the success 
of the old Home Week plan. 

The Woodstock celebration, although apparently regarded 
with indifference until the very week of its occurrence, turned 
out to l>e a magnificent success antl its recurrence in years to 
come will be looked forward to with pleasure. 
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ROCHESTER, VT. 

BIG CROWD-NEW RAILROAD A CAUSE FOR REJOICING. 
* VILLAGE TASTEFULLY DECORATED. - RAIN INTER- 
FERES WITH COMPLETE ROUNDING OF PROGRAM. 

BY FRANK H. CHIPMAN. WMITC R.IVCR JUNCTION. VT. 

WHILE the celebration of Old Home Week in Vermont 
in 1901 was not as general throughout the State as 
had been hoped, yet many of the towns, and notably 
the smaller ones, put forth their best endeavors to 
make the first Old Home Week in the State a success, and 
how well they succeeded, those who attended their celebrations 
can testify. 

Notable among the many celebrations was the Old Home 
Day at Rochester. Thursday, the 15th. 

The crowd in attendance was something far beyond the 
expectations of the people of the town, yet everything moved 
as smoothly as if the people of Rochester were accustomed to 
have such a crowd of guests with them every day, and one 
could not but feel that he was a guest, as all seemed to vie 
with each other in making the day pleasant for their visitors. 

One of the many causes of rejoicing for the inhabitants of 
the town and their friends was the fact that the town was now, 
through the untiring and unselfish efforts of its enterprising 
citizens, connected with the outside world by rail, and how 
much this meant could be seen by the crowds which came into 
the town by the several special trains which were run that day. 

The town was beautifully and profusely decorated, all the 
places of business and most of the residences being covered 
with bunting tastily arranged, while a beautiful arch had been 
erected over the main street, bearing the words, '* Old Home 
Day " " Welcome. ' ' 

The exercises of the day opened with the ringing of bells 
and firing of a salute in the early morning. At 10:30 a. m. 
a very interesting list of athletic s|K>rts commenced, which 
lasted until the adjournment for dinner at 1 p. m. 

The exercises at the stand which had been erected on the 
Common were o|iencd at 2 p. m. by the President of the Day, 
Dr. W. D. Huntington, who introduced Hon. Alpha Mcsscr, 
whose address of welcome was listened to by a large audience. 
Following this the Rev. Mr. Yerkes read a poem written for 
the occasion by Miss Georgianna Hodgkins of Ames, Iowa. 
Following the poem came the principal address of the day by 
Col. Albert Clarke of the Home Market Club of Boston. 

Col. Clarke's address was an able and interesting one and 
we regret that want of space prevents us from giving the same 
in full, but one portion, that in reference to the record of the 
town during the war of the Rebellion, was especially note- 
worthy as illustrating one of the main characteristics of the 
people of the town, their readiness to do more than their share 
in anything which is for the public welfare. The speaker 
stated at the beginning of the war the population of the town 
was 1509 and the number of men liable for military duty was 
144, yet before the war of the Rebellion closed the town had 
furnished 107 men, 8 more than their whole quota. The town 
erected in 186.S a monument to the memory of the sons of 
Rochester who lost their lives in the defense of their country, 
and engraved on this monument are the names of three com- 
missioned officers, three non-commissoned officers and forty 
privates. Rochesters's record in this war was the best in pro- 
portion to the size of the town of any in the United States. 

Following Col. Clark, Mr. VV. W. Campbell of Napoleon, 
Ohio made a short address. 

Rain commenced falling late in the afternoon anil the l>all 
game, which promised to be the most interesting game ever 
played in the town, was abandoned. The rain also caused a 
change in the remainder of the programme of the day, as the 
Montpelicr Hainl which was to give a concert on the Common 
in the evening were obliged to play in the G. A. R. Hall. 
The bonfire anil torchlight parade was abandoned, and the 



beautiful electrical display on the Common which liad been 
arranged with considerable expense and large amount of labor 
could not lie shown. 

Taken as a whole the celebration was a great success and 
the people of Rochester have reason to congratulate them- 
selves on their first Old Home Day. 



READING, VT. 

RED-LETTER DAY IN THE CALENDAR. — SPEECHES AND 
MUSIC— BANQUET TO SEVEN HUNDRED PEOPLE. 

■V HON. 6ILBCRT A. DAVIS. WINDSOR. VT. 

READING did herself honor on Old Home Day, August 
14th and this day will ever be marked as a red-letter 
day in her calendar. The weather was delightful, and 
Felchville, that gem among the hills, was in its best 
array with flowers, evergreens, flags and bunting. The 
Windsor Cornet Band was in attendance and discoursed sweet 
music throughout the day, The former residents came from 
thirteen different states and from twenty towns in Vermont, to 
visit the old homes and greet the friends of former years. 
Reading had a cordial welcome for each and all of the eight 
hundred or more who attended. A fine banquet was served 
at Newton's hall to some seven hundred. 

The more formal exercises took place in front of the school 
house, where a platform and seats had been provided. 

It is not practicable within the limits of this article, to give 
a synopsis of the several speeches, poems and songs. Suffice 
it to say, that they were interesting, pithy, appropriate and 
witty and held the attention of the audience from commence- 
ment to close. Geo. D. Burnham presided, and B. M. Newton 
welcomed the home- comers. Speeches were then made in the 
following order by the gentlemen named : Gilbert A. Davis of 
Windsor, Aden C. Estabrook of Lunenburg, Mass., Rev. M. 
B. Parounagian of Pittsncld, Dr. Aurelius C. Sherwin of Bos- 
ton, Dr. O. W. Sherwin of Woodstock, Frank H. Clark and 
Rev. W. E. Douglass of Windsor, Rev. Edson Rcifsnider of 
Danvers, Mass., Chas. M. Kcyes of Springfield, Edward R. 
Buck, Levi W. Carlton of Woodstock and Thomas Curley of 
Walthani, Mass. Songs were given by O. S. Holden, Miss 
H. Gertrude Roscoe, and by a quartette choir, and an original 
poem by Rev. Homer White was read by his niece. Miss Ida 
White. Rev. Chas. H. Wells of Bethel, and Rev. Ira Carter 
of North Dakota acted as Chaplains. 

D. K. Washburn, Secretary, has worked hard to make this 
gathering the success it was. 

The "Gilbert A. Davis Library Building" was taste- 
fully decorated and three hundred and six visitors registered 
there during the day. 

All the standing committees worked unitedly and with a 
will, and as a result every thing was done in excellent manner. 
The enthusiasm was unabated from morning to night, and the 
day's. exercises have anchored the former residents to the old 
town. Among the subjects prominendy discussed was the 
duty of all to add to the volumes now upon the shelves of the 
public lilwary, to help beautify the cemeteries in the town, and 
to erect some permanent tablets bearing the name, company 
and regiment of every native and resident of the town who 
was in the L* nion army, and to add to those the names of those 
who were in the Revolution, the War of 1812, and the other 
wars in which the United States have been engaged. It is 
earnestly hoped that patriotic and liberally minded people will 
take up these matters and see to it that practical results are 
reached. Another matter discussed was the completion of 
the history of the town. Mr. Davis' history, published in 
1874, presented all materials available at that time, but much 
has been gathered since that should be preserved and a second 
volume is in contemplation. 

In the afternoon a well fought game of base l»all was given 
on A. E. Lock's meadow — Amsden v. Brownsville — result- 
ing in favor of Amsden with a score of 13 to 5. 
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GOVERNOR STICKNEY WITH TWO OF HIS AIDES-DE-CAMP AND ESCORT, AT SPRINGFIELD- 
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SPRINGFIELD, VT. 

WEEK OPENED WITH UNION SUNDAY SERVICE. - HIGH 
SCHOOL CADETS IN CAMP A NOVEL ATrRACTION — 
GOV. STICKNEY AND STAFF PRESENT. 

BY MRS. BERT DENNY BO WE N . SPRlNQriILD. VT. 

OI.I) Home Week came to Springfield on Sabbath morn- 
ing with a bright and beautiful dawn. The Methodist 
and Universalis! churches uniicd in worship with the 
Congrcgationalist church and had the pleasure of lis- 
tening to Rev. L. H. Cobb, a pastor of the church from 1H67 
to 1874, and now Secretary of the Congregational Church 
Building Society with headquarters in New York. Mr. Cobb 
preached from Psalm 68 — 6. An ideal home was pictured 
and the lives of some men who have been prominent both in 
the state of Vermont and elsewhere were touched upon. 

On Monday morning the Slack Cadets went into encamp- 
ment on the common on Mansion Hill. During the Spring 
term of school Col. W. H. H. Slack conceived the idea of 
forming a company of cadets in the High School anil giving 
them regular drill under the direction of C. VV. I.ouis, I young 
soldier from the Philippines. Every day during Old Home 
Week the cadets were aroused at 4:55 by the Sun-rise gun. 
and likewise informed of the Sun-set hour at seven o'clock. 

Friday was chosen as the Gala Day of the week. An escort 
headed by the Hand met the Governor and his Staff and pro- 
ceeded to the common where the exercises of the day were held. 

Following an inspection of the camp, came the presentation 
of Colors by Col. w. W, brown and reception of the same 
by J. Milton Slack, Captain of the cadets. The cadets may 




CAPT. J. MILTON SLACK. 



W. II. »'«iln, 

well be proud of their Colors, 
a Ix-autiful flag bearing the 
inscription in gold letters, 

— " Springfield High 

School Cahets." 

A reception to old resi- 
dents, non-residents, and 
visitors was given and at 
twelve o'clc»ck all joined in 
a basket picnic. 

In the afternoon Mr. W. 
I>. Woolson introduced the 
various speakers with genial 
remarks. His Excellency, 
the Governor, first addressed 
the people giving a short 
review of the state and its 
important deeds, both in 
peace and war, where Ver- 
monters have l*-cn engaged. 
The state of New Hamp- 
shire is usually given the 
credit of instituting Old 
Home Week in New Eng- 
land, but it is now acknow- 
ledged that the idea origi- 
nated in Wilmington, Ver- 
mont, and was celebrated 
there several years ago. 

Rev. William Byron For- 
hush of Boston, Mass. gave 

reminiscences of his child- 
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THE SLACK CADETS, SPRINGFIELD. VT., LINED UP FOR MESS. 

MERIDEN, N. H. 



hood days in his native town. Hon. Edgar J. Sherman of I-aw- 
rence. Mass. presented an outline of the Association of Ver- 
rnonters in Massachusetts and mingled his description with 
many pleasing witticisms. Hon. Fred G. Field, a native 
and present resident of Springfield, recalled to the minds of 
the "Old 1m>vs and girls." the days when Wcslcyan Semi- 
nary crowned the top of Seminary Hill. Special music was 
furnished by a choir and a solo rendered by Mrs. W. A. Hall 
of Meriden, Conn. There was a review of the cadets and 

people dispersed 
to meet again on 
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the square at seven 
o'clock. Just be- 
fore the Governor 
retreated, three 
rousing cheers 
were given him by 
his Start, the Band 
and Citizens in at- 
tendance. Much of 
the success of the 
day was due to 
the village Band 
which furnished 
such delightful mu- 
sic at intervals and 
the concert in the 
evening. 

At eight o' clock 
as a grand ending 
for the day, there 
was a display of 
fireworks and the 
invitation, "Come 
back in 1002" dis- 
appeared in the 
burning brand. 

On Saturday the 
Springfield High 
School celebrated Old Home Week by a Reunion at Ferndale, 
Charlcstown, N. H. About 140 of the Committee, Teachers, 
Graduates and Pupils who had !>ccn connected with the school 
were present. It would not seem that the week was really 
closed on Saturday, the 17th, as upon the following day the 
cadets attended the Methodist church where they were ad- 
dressed by the pastor, Rev. Isaac I'eart. Their bright new uni- 
forms, rifles presented by Col. Slack and their new Colors all 
lent fascination to the occasion. 



BLANKET TOSSING. 

A favorite recreation la military camp*. 



PROGRAM OF THE GREAT GALA DAY.— GOV. JORDAN 
PRESENT. — WINSTON CHURCHILL ADVOCATES PRES- 
ERVATION OF OUR FORESTS — taoo PEOPLE ATTEND 
THE FESTIVITIES. — MUSIC AND FIREWORKS. 

BY Dn. I. N. FOWLER. MCRIDIN. N. H. 

THE day to which so many looked for, and wanted fine, 
dawned upon Meriden unpromising and before the 
day's progress was ended there were light showers. 
About S a. m. the church bells rang out welcome to 
the many, and by 9 o'clock many were coming into town. 
Much work had been done the day before by the citizens in 
the way of decorating with bunting and evergreen. A plat- 
form had l>ecn erected on the east side of the Town 1 lall to 
accommodate those who would be unable to obtain seats inside. 

10:00 a. m. Selection by the Meriden Cornet Band and 
social reception in Town Hall. 

10:30 a. m. Song, My Old New Hampshire Home, by 
Messrs. Kenyon, Ruggles, Reade and (Juimby of Plainficld. 

10:40 a. m. Address by Winston Churchill. This was 
very interesting, and Mr. Churchill tried to convince the audi- 
ence that New Hampshire was his home, and that New Hamp- 
shire was to be the popular state in the future for persons 
wishing to have a pleasant summer home. He said he hoped 
the Selectmen ami other town officers would see that the many 
beautiful forests were not destroyed, especially the trees along 
the highways, that Massachusetts and other states were caring 
for their trees and that it was high time for New Hampshire 
to follow. Song, 'Mid the Green Hills of New Hampshire, by 
Miss Lena Doty. Song, In Days of Yore, Miss Annie Robcr. 

1 2 xk>. Dinner was served in a sumptuous manner to 200 
guests who were invited and those who came from a distance 
at Bryant Hall, others eating in patties from lunches brought 
from home. 

1. 00 p. m. Programme continued. Prayer. Rev. A. J. 
Bailey, Meriden. Song, Welcome Home, Male Ouartcttc. 
Address of Welcome, A. B. Chellis, Pres. Response, Joseph 
Davis, Cornish Flat. Clarinet Solo, " Romantic Air Varie," 
H. A. Williams of Windsor and Leader of Meriden Cornet 
Maud. Address, His Excellency, Governor Jordan. Every 
(MM was much interested in this part of the programme. He 
spoke of his school days in K. U. A., etc. Song, The Old 
and the New Home, Mrs. T. Adams, Meriden. Oration, 
Rev. Chas. Richards, D. D. of Philadelphia. Dr. Richards 
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is the son of Prof. Richards who was at the head of the school 
si) many years. Song, Miss Mott of St. Albans, \'t. Remarks 
by Hon. F, D. Currier, Canaan. Remarks, by W. F. Powers 
of Boston. Song, Annie I^aurie, Plainfield Ouartette. Fame 
of a Century, Hon. \V. T. Perkins, Boston Our Governor, 
Col. C. J. Smith, Boston. It lieing 4 o'clock the program 
closed until 8 o'clock p. m. 

It is estimated that there were as many as 1200 persons 
attending the festivities of the day and every one pronounced 
the affair as a complete success, and all enjoyed themselves 
apparently. Hail the day l>ccn fine, there would have been a 
much larger number in attendance. Nothing happened by 
way of accident to mar the occasion. 

At 8 p. m. the Band played on the Campus anil the enter- 
tainment began with fire works which were supplied by Col. 
Smith's generosity. The whole campus was outlined with 
wire and to this was attached Japanese lanterns a few feet 
apart and which were very pretty when lighted. The variety 
of fireworks was made Up of Roman candles, bombs, mines, 
cannon crackers, balloons which sailed away many miles, (and 
may be going yet ) sky rockets, shooting stars, etc. One 
string was made up of 2o,txx> crackers, one end of which was 
attached to the upper end of a pole which was set in the 
ground and the other end of the string of crackers was on the 
ground, and when the lower end was ignited there w-as a great 
racket for some time and then finally an explosion. This was 
the best display of fireworks ever given in Sullivan County, 
and lasted two hours. 

At to p. m. all went home except those who attended the 
dance in the Tow n Hall. Much praise is due Col. Smith for 
his part of the program. 



NORWICH, VT. 

BY H. V. PARTRIDGE, NORWICH. VT. 

FRIDAY, August 16, 1901, was ushered in by the ring- 
ing of bells at sunrise, whose musical notes as they 
floated through the air announced to us the advent of 
our day in Old Home Week. Soon the sun appeared, 
Hashing its bright rays through the disappearing mist, and 
seemed to lx- smiling upon a day that was to become historical 
in the annals of this town — it being our First observance of 
( )ld 1 loine Week. In anticipation of this event the people of 



this village had been busy for several days putting things in 
" ship-shape," so when the day came and with it the visitors, 
our little hamlet among the hills, with its dwellings and busi- 
ness houses artistically drajied with banners, with bunting o( 
the national colors and with the beautiful golden rod, and 
with flags floating over the street waving a ' ' welcome ' ' to all, 
presented a neat and attractive appearance. 

In the school building was a gallery of portraits of former 
residents of the town, which was a pleasing and interesting 
resort to those who visited it; there, also, was kept a book in 
which former residents were to register their names and ad- 
dresses, and over two hundred names were recorded therein. 

By good time in the forenoon, with the temperature delight- 
fully tempered to the occasion, came the early arrivals from 
our own and adjoining towns, to become part of the large 
mass of jienplc soon to assemble in response to invitations 
issued by the Norwich Old Home Week Association, ' ' To 
come and participate in the First Annual Reunion of present 
and former residents." And from California, New York, 
Ohio and other states came sons and daughters and former 
residents of Norwich, all with love in their hearts for the old 
home. 

The exercises of the forenoon were slightly abbreviated, but 
not marred, by the late arrival of the musicians from Clare- 
mont, N. H., which caused the cancelling of the reception by 
the town officers and the officers of the local Old Home Week 
Association to present and former residents of the town. Bui 
the people mingled together informally, and the loss of the stated 
reception in no wise lessened the pleasure of the multitude. 

On the west siiie of the village green was erect e<l a stand 
for the speakers, on the north side one for the musicians, both 
under the shade of near-by trees, and on the south side were 
arranged the tables for the dinner, and at the east side of the 
space stood the school building, facing thereon, making a 
pleasing design. In close proximity to the speaker's and the 
musician's stands were placed seals to accommodate several 
hundred persons. 

At 1 1 A. M. was the open-air concert by twenty gifted per- 
formers, listened to by a large audience. 

At 12:30 P. M. dinner was announced and about seven 
hundred persons sat down to a repast of good anil choice 
viands, largely the free-will offering from the generous hearted 
women of Norwich. The tables were tastefully arranged 
under a canopy of maple foliage. 




MUSICIANS AND CADETS PASSINO IN REVIEW BEFORE THE GOVERNOR AT SPRINGFIELD. 
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At 2:30 I*. M. the litcrarj' exercises of the day, interspersed 
with music, commenced and were as follows: Address of 
Welcome, by H. V. Partridge, Pres. of the local Old Home 
Week Association. Response, by Commander G. P. Colvo- 
coresses, L'. S. Navy, and address upon chosen subjects, by 
F. O. Lovdand, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio:R. E. Stevens, Esq., 
Hartford, Vt. ; \V. W. MOTrOl, Esq., Troy, N. Y. ; and Rev. 
N. R. Nichols and H. B. Olds, Esq., Norwich. Remarks 
were also made by Wm. Boardman, Esq., Boston, Mass., and 
Allison Partridge, Esq. , Manchester, N. H., all of which efforts 
were both pleasing and instructive, and received generous 
acceptance by the large and attentive body of hearers ; then 
were read by the acting Secty., W. W. Morrill, Esq., in a 
pleasing manner, several interesting letters from former resi- 
dents of Norwich, followed by the singing of some old and 
familiar songs, by a volunteer choir, which caused the fountain 
of tears to overflow, as stated by a gentle listener; the whole 
concluded by words of thanks from the presiding officer for all 
that had been done by all persons, in their general ways to 
make the occasion a success. 

The open-sir concert in the evening, of choice music, artisti- 
cally rendered by the American Band, of Claremont, N. H., 
was a pleasing feature. In company with the concert came 
the illumination of dwellings and business places by very many 
candles in windows thereof; and of door-yards, streets and 
the Common, by hundreds of Japanese lanterns, artistically 
arranged, all producing a scenic effect truly entrancing, to 
properly describe which would require the imaginative limit) 
of a |)oet. 



WINDSOR, VT. 

ARRIVING GUESTS MET AT STATION BY HOSTS OF 
FRIENDS. — RECEPTION. — DINNER SERVED TO FIF- 
TEEN HUNDRED PEOPLE. — PUBLIC EXERCISES.— 
HIGH SCHOOL REUNION. 

By GERTRUDE ELINOR HARRIS, WINDSOR. VT. 

THE old town of Windsor entered with great enthusiasm 
into the celebration of Old Home Week although no 
public welcome was accorded the returning sons and 
daughters of Windsor until Thursday the fifteenth, 
every train for days before was met by hosts of relatives and 
friends eagerly waiting to give the visitors a warm welcome. 

Thursday morning was ushered in by the ringing of bells so 
that no returned wanderer could awake without a musical wel- 
come sounding in his cars. At ten o'clock sports were held 
on the common. 

During the forenoon a reception was held in the town hall 
which was beautifully decorated for the occasion. The front 
of the stage was banked with golden rod and all around the 
walls were hung portraits of the most distinguished sons ami 
ilaughtcrs of Windsor. 

At one o'clock the doors of the High School building were 
thrown open and a bountiful dinner of baked beans, cold meats, 
salad, pies, cake, ice cream and coffee was served to fifteen 
hundred people. This dinner proved one of the most success- 
ful features of the celebration owing to the goodly appearance 
of the tables and the facility with which such a crowd was 
served, proving that careful preparations had been made. 

In the afternoon the people gathered on the common to 
listen to the speeches by various notable men of Windsor, 
either of the present or of former years. A shower unfortu- 
nately compelled a retreat to the town hall but in no wise damp- 
ened the ardor of the speakers or audience. Among the 
s|H'akcrs were Hon. J. C. Enright, Hon. Marsh O. Perkins, 
Hon. G. A. Davis, all of Windsor, 1. R. Clark of Boston, 
Rev. Osgood Herrick of Watertown, N. Y. , Rev. Prescott 
Evarts and Sherman Evarts of New York. 

In the evening a band concert was given in the town hall. 



The following evening the Windsor High Srh(K>l Alumni 
Association gave a brilliant reception to all the former pupils 
of the school. With H. D. Lawrence of Sherbrooke, P. Q., 
as toastmaster, informal but highly enjoyable speeches were 
made by I. R. Clark, Rev. Henry Thompson, Rev. Prescott 
Evarts. Sherman Evarts, Albion Wilson, Prof. R. B. Barton, 
and a paper was read by Mrs. George M. Witt. After the 
speeches the Alumni circle was formed with the class of 'oi in 
the center and Auld Lang Syne was sung by nearly a hundred 
alumni and alumna?. Refreshments and dancing followed thus 
closing in a pleasant way the public exercises of Windsor's 
Old Home Week. 



STRAFFORD, VT. 

EVERY HOUSE CROWDED WITH VISITORS — CELEBRA- 
TION COVERS ENTIRE WEEK — GREAT VARIETY OF 
ENTERTAINMENT.— A MODEL OLD HOME WEEK. 



THE FINISH OF THE GIRLS' RACE. 

Phnto. Iiy ItaT. B. T. Marshall. 

BY ELIZABETH M. F. CHANDLER. STRAFFORD. VT. 

rWAS not until late in the month of July that the idea of 
having a Strafford Old Home Week really took definite 
form; but the idea, once grasped, was put forward with 
so much force, and wisdom as well, that in an amazingly 
brief time an able corps of officers had been elected and an 
elaborate programme arranged. The officers chosen were 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, an Executive 
Board of three members, with other committees appointed 
later each for its special station. Invitations were sent to ab- 
sent friends, programs printed and widely distributed and 
preparations made to give a royal welcome to all who might 
come. Strafford has always been noted for the strong hold 
it has upon the hearts of its sons and daughters whether by 
birth or by adoption — a friend once Ls a friend forever — and so. 
knowing that especial effort was being put forth to render the 
"Old Home" unusually attractive during the festival week, 
especial effort was made to be present; with the result that 
every house was full and much systematic and good natural 
crowding took place. Fully ten states were represented here 
during the week. The weather was perfect with the single 
exception of one evening and even then the falling rain seemed 
in no way to dampen the enthusiasm of the pleasure seekers. 

On Sunday, August it, the worshipers at the various 
churches listened to appropriate old home sermons which 
called to mind their early days, and at 5 p. m, a large congre- 
gation gathered in the old Town Hall for a union service 
which consisted largely of music by a quartette sup|>orted by 
a chorus of more than twenty voices. Among the selections 
rendered were "To Thee 0 Country, " " Unfold Ye Portals, " 
"The Radiant Morn, " " Hear Our Prayer " and " Fear Ye 
Not." . 

Monday saw the arrival of more guests and the afternoon 
was given up to a tennis tournament, the finals and semi-finals 
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having to be played off the following morning. Monday 
evening the common was lighted with magic lanterns and the 
Town Hall was the scene of a delightful reception. The deco- 
rations were most elaborate and beautiful, among them being 
a representation of the Vcrmont-coat-of-arms. The reception 
committee consisted of five ladies and music was furnished by 
an orchestra. The costumes were elegant. 

Tuesday was Old Home Day and a picnic dinner at 12 m. 
on the Town House Hill was the first attraction. A crowd 
gathered as if by magic and immediately after dinner ad- 
journed to the Hall where brief but interesting s|>et:chcs by 
townspeople and visitors occupied a short hour. Following 



this were the various sports and races — viz: — girls' races, boys' 
races, 100 yards dash, putting shot, potato races, three- 
legged races, an obstacle race, etc. Interspersed throughout 
the afternoon were selections by the Tunbridge Band which 
was hired for the day and evening and gave most excellent 
and inspiring music. The final event of the s|H>rts was a " tug- 
of-war" which was hody contested for the space of two 
minutes though the excitement was so great that the time 
seemed much longer. Teams were moving quietly about 
during the latter part of the afternoon bringing fuel for the 
bonfire and before time for lighting its proportions were gigan- 
tic; and at last as the shades of night came down the torch was 
applied and the flames streamed upward lighting the entire 
village and the gay crowd of people. At last a march about 
the common was taken up, the bonfire being in the center and 
the scene was most fantastic. Then came a fine display of 
fireworks which terminated the exercises of this greatest day. 

Wednesday afternoon and evening were given up to a Fair 
held in the Town Hall under the auspices of the Indies' 
Benevolent Circle. The Fair was a pronounced success in 
every way and both buyer and seller went away satisfied. 
The proceeds were to be devoted to improvements upon the 
Congregational church. 

Thursday was generally quiet and visitors were allowed to 
enjoy some of the natural beauties of the place. The evening 
was devoted to a Vaudeville entertainment by the Strafford 
Dramatic Club which called out a crowded house. Besides 
the standard lights of the stage the children were worked in 
and their songs, "Cakewalk" and " Pick-a-ninnies " wen- 
very amusing. 

Friday afternoon more sjMirts took place; races by girls, 
boys and married men, a pie-eating contest, a greased pole, 
a greased pig and a potato race, together with the bicycle 
race in whirh there were four prizes and fourteen entries. 
Frizes were offered for most of the events. The Tunbridge 
Band again furnished most acceptable music throughout the 
afternoon. At the grand Ball in the evening the Hall was 
crowded with merry dancers and an orchestra discoursed 
music until a late hour, about a hundred couples participating. 



Saturday afternoon was taken up by two much talked uf 
events; the first being a "tug-of-war" Ixrtwcen eight em- 
ployee, of the Flizaln'th mines against any eight of the towns- 
men. In this all preparations were made before hand and the 
cable at a pistol shot was gained al>out six inches by the 
townsmen and held there during the two minutes that the tug 
lasted. The manager of this event was one who had had 
much experience in athletic matters and declared this to fx- 
the most complete affair of the kind he had ever witnessed. 
The widely talked of hall game between the married men and 
"single-sticks" cx-rupicd the rest ol the afternoon and was 
closely contested being won by the "single-sticks" by two 

runs. Various "yells" were 
concocted and delivered at 
intervals with great energy. 
And thus ended the seventh 
great day of Strafford's great 
week. It was a week of uni- 
versal good-fellowship arid en- 
joyment and marked gener- 
osity on the part of both 
visitors and townspeople. 
EnOUgfa money was raised by 
subscription and donation to 
defray all the expenses so that 
everything throughout the 
week was perfectly free to all. 

And already plans for Old 
Home Week in 1902 have 
!>egun to be formed. There 
will Ik* many attractive feat- 
ures ,htd>-d and wider notice 
given, but no future celebra- 
tion can surpass in genuine 
go<xl feeling that of the week just passed, August eleven 
to seventeen, nineteen hundred and one. 



ROYALTON *"» POMFRET. 

OLD HOME DAY LOYALLY OBSERVED. — OUTING CLUB 
INVITES EVERYONE TO A I'lCNIC. — FARMERS' CLUB 
HAS A CELEBRATION. — EARLY DAYS RECALLED. 

■V MRS. C. M. LOVCJOV, South Royalton. vt. 

VERMONT has had a holiday, and it lasted from August 
nth to 17th inclusive. The leading dailies have given 
full accounts of events taking place in the larger cities, 
where spectacular processions, celebrated orators, and 
games entertained the crowds gathered to enjoy a novel occa- 
sion. It may be questioned if the real spirit of Home Week, 
and the lasting good to the state which its promoters hoped to 
realize, were not better expressed in some of the smaller, more 
quiet towns. 

Royalton may l)c taker, as a type of a town with thriving 
villages, and Pomfret as one with no settlement pretentious 
enough to be called a village. Both celebrated Home Week. 

The people of Royalton and adjoining towns to the number 
of several hundred gathered at Lake John on August 13th, 
under the auspices of the Outing Club, which combined its 
annual picnic with Home Day. Tables were set around the 
margin of the little dimpling lake, and after a time of social 
enjoyment groups of families and friends gathered about them, 
and partook of the delicacies which Vermont products and 
housewifely skill had provided. 

Citizens of Vermont impress strangers as taking life too ser- 
iously, and as being incapable of giving themselves up heartily 
to a clay's pastime. This crowd at Lake John might have 
seemed to take its holiday a little too decorously in the eyes 
of a Frenchman or German, but if it came sober, it also went 
away solxr, and had as much genuine fun as if it had been » 
more hilarious gathering. 
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PART OF THE CROWD ON COMMON WATCHING POTATO RACE. 
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Speeches by local talent and visiting friends entertained the 
people for two hours and a half after dinner. Seated on 
boards under the shade of friendly trees, they let digestion take 
care of itself while they listened to the twitter of birds overhead 
and the flow of oratory in front. The speeches contained wit 
and wisdom, a glorification of Vermont, and a discussion of 
some evils to be remedied. It was noticeable that the clergy- 
men who made addresses had an unusual fund of taking anec- 
dotes at hand. It would seem that the pulpit has thought it 
worth while to study the art of arresting attention before firing 
of its guns of moral admonition. The picnic that leaves out 
the minister today has made a great mistake. 

No large number of former residents were present, but those 
who were testified to the rare beauty of Royalton's natural 
scenery, to its front rank as an agricultural town, and to its 

Pom fret had sent out a large number ol personal invitations 
to non-resident natives of the town to attend Old Home Day, 
August 14th, under the auspices oi the Farmers' Club. Her 
children came from the East and West, and in the joy of meet- 
ing old friends once more forgot the long years that had 
brought gray hairs, wrinkles, and rheumatism. One would 
suddenly find his hand grasped by a seeming stranger with a 
light in his eye and a questioning smile on his lace. 

" You don ' t know me, do you ? ' ' 

" No, I don ' t believe I do," hesitatingly floundering around 
in memory's rubbish heap. 

" You ' ve forgotten putting the hat in the chimney of the 
old schoolhouse?" 

"Ha! Ha! If it isn't Dave Green!" and then follows a 
handshake that threatens a worse attack of rheumatism than 
ever. Former teachers found it hard to recognize their old 
pupils in the mature fathers and mothers with their flocks of 
children, but every one was happy. 

A free dinner was served to all. Long tables were set in the 
town hall and loaded with wholesome delicious food. Guests 
were first served, and the tables had to be set three times be- 
fore all had eaten. Then the hall was cleared and seats 
arranged for hearing the addresses. Each one on the pro- 
gram was limited to ten minutes, so the speeches were 
chiefly reminiscences of a bright, entertaining nature. This 
occupied only an hour including a solo and the singing of 
Auld Lang Syne and America. 

The Farmers' Club may felicitate itself on the happy man- 
ner in which its plans for the day were carried out Many 
will look forward with pleasure to a similar re-union next year. 

The excellent music furnished at Royalton and Pomfret 
shows that, though the old singing school has vanished, this 
art is not neglected in the rural towns today. 



Soldiers' Reunion, 3 arnarc ^ 

Bf MARTHA A. EASTMAN , BAMNAHO. VT. 

CHIS was the morning of August 28. It was in every 
way a perfect day. I recalled to mind the story of the 
wag who said he had "always noticed that the Almighty 
provided better days for horse trots than for campmeet- 
ings, re-unions and the like." Evidently if that be a rule, 
then this was an exception. 

I had promised myself that I would not take notes this year, 
but take rather a good enjoyable absorption of the eloquence 
that should fall from the lips ol our speakers, and by the way 
no doubt some of the readers of this will be sorry that I did 
not keep my word. However, should you do so just give 
brother Cummings full credit for the sin although / am the 
sinner. You see this is the way it happened. / still believe 
it was a scheme of his not to ask me to do so until it was too 
late to refuse, for just the evening before I received a letter 



saying he had been invited by President Oilman to be there 
in person and that he might have a seat right up with the 
shining lights — no, it said "big guns" — and that they would 
also furnish refreshments and he proposed that I substitute, so 
with these credentials in my pocket— no, I forgot them as peo- 
ple sometimes have a convenient way of doing— but anyway I 
reached the town very early and immediately button holed 
Mr. Gilman and told him I was a representative ol the Inter- 
State Journal and do you know. I even believe that this 
pass-word would be the open sesame even to the Pan Ameri- 
can Exposition. Right here I wish to publicly thank Mr. 
Gilman for his respectful kindness through the day. 

At ten o'clock the band, Woodstock, I think it was (any- 
way it was a good one), struck the first air of the day and 
soon a procession two miles in length (more or less) proceeded 
from Main street, which had been profusely decorated in red, 
white and blue in honor of the day, to Silver Lake Park. Sil- 
ver Lake Park ! — what a lovely place ! — no wonder that we, 
who were born here and have never seen Switzerland and the 
Thousand Isles and other beautiful places, have such love for 
this little lake nestled among the hills. 

Arrived at the grand stand a little girl walked up and pre- 
sented President Gilman a bouquet of flowers tied with the 
colors, and I thought had that bouquet been the size ol the 
pavilion and each and every petal a word of praise and love 
for the soldier, it would after all have been a very weak ex- 
pression of the gratitude and love we owe to that band who 
represented our homes and our liberties. 

9 » t 

The program was begun with prayer by Rev. G. H. Hunt- 
ley ol S. Framingham, Mass., after which Rev. E. M. Barney 
of Beverly, Mass., took the place of honor and in well chosen 
words he gave a mental picture of the honor of those poor 
men at Libby prison who were promised their liberty if they 
would fight for the other side, the grander elements of their 
natures being evinced as they marched back to that hell upon 
earth. Such was the spirit of the men of '61 to '65. The 
same spirit of loyalty was represented in the war of the thirteen 
colonies with the mother country. The declaration of inde- 
pendence, Robert Morris, Valley Forge, where the men could 
be tracked by the blood, secession — Lincoln's call for troops — 
all of these were touched upon making the old story new, and 
woman's sacrifice in that great struggle. The mother giving 
up her son. the wife her husband, the sweetheart her lover to 
fight for his country and to die if need be, in her cause. He 
showed that the little the soldier gets from the Union is not a 
gift but only a part and a very small part payment of that debt 
we owe the soldier, and while the cost of liberty and union 
and country has been great it may in the future be yet greater. 
It is not yet a free country. We are enlisted in a larger army 
against ignorance and selfishness. The ten commandments 
must be followed. We need more of righteousness. There is 
too much of sin in the land. May our young people join in 
this grand army and be good and loyal citizens of the grand- 
est country ever known. God help us to do our duty. These 
were the points of a few of the good things said by Mr. Barney 
who held the audience closely during the time in which he spoke. 

The route to a man's heart should always be via the stomach 
and hence the noon hour is by no means least at a soldiers' 
re union. The social element, the renewal of old acquaint- 
ance, the smile of recognition, the welcoming kiss, the hand 
touch hand— all of these play prominent parts in the felicities 
of this fragment of life 's drama. 

After dinner the band again called the crowd to the speak- 
ers' stand when Rev. W. A. Warner of Bethel was announced. 
Mr. Warner is my ideal speaker. To hear his voice only is 
an inspiration for good in the heart of man. He told us it 
was travesty for him to speak of the soldier and ol war, inas- 
much as he personally knew nothing 01 war. Those who had 
suffered were the ones to talk of war, and my heart swelled in 
quick response, aye, such of those as lived to tell the story, but 
who I ask could be a better representative tlian that son who 
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was yet unborn when his lather offered his lile for his country 
and did not return. This thought appeals especially to every 
mother' s heart, so that only to know him is to love, honor 
and respect him. Beginning he made a refutation of the charge 
that eloquence had ever flowed from his lips and proceeded to 
relate several amusing anecdotes by which to claim the atten- 
tion of the audience. Ethan Allen was reported as telling of 
himself: He was once out during a violent electric shower 
and being somewhat afraid either of the water or the electric- 
ity (presumably the latter) he ran under a beech tree and 
forthwith it was shattered by the lightning bolt; considering 
this somewhat unsafe he sought refuge under a nearby elm 
tree and then came another bolt shivering that also. He next 
ran for shelter to a neighboring haystack and this too was 
soon flying in all directions. Concluding he was the fellow it 
was after he struck for open field resolved to take it as it came 
but it did not come. Moral — Don ' t dodge. 

A private upon being queried by the sergeant — "What ' s 
the matter?" "Oh nothing." " Be you homesick ? " "No 
I aim homesick, but I wish I was in father ' s barn." — " Why 
what would you do if you were in your father ' s barn ? " — 
im I'd git into the house as quick as I could." 

Mr. Warner spoke 
at considerable 
length of the serious 
side of war and of 
life. He spoke ot 
seeing poor Col. 
Coffey at Benning- 
ton with whose piti- 
able condition of 
mind veterans are 
familiar and related 
an incident of a 
young lad voluntar- 
ily giving his life at 
Knoxvillr. It was 
necessary that a fort 
be blown up. Bar- 
rels of powder were 
placed in position. 
The boy knew be- 
yond a doubt that he 
would be killed, and 
requeslei that his 
watch and other lit- 
tle articles be sent 
with a loving mes- 
sage to his mother. 
All was ready — he 
touched the fuse and 
the mass went sky- 
ward and the poor 
boy was buried so deep in the debris that they let it be his 
grave. Such were the heroes. 

An incident connecting the sacrifices of the Spanish war with 
the civil war was told. He had seen a father and mother 
standing over the lifeless body of their son and he said to that 
father, 1 where did you leave your arm ? ' At Antietam was the 
reply. The conclusion. " May God bless you. God bless the 
soldier; don't forget them. May the Lord keep you and 
bring you together a year from now." Singing by the choir. 

Rev. G. H. Huntley was the next speaker. He spoke of 
the great needs of the country, alluded to the great cost of 
drink in our republic, exceeding that ot bread, wool and cot- 
ton, and alas, broken hearts and homes as well; — touched 
briefly upon opportunity and quoted Emerson as saying 
' America ' s another name for opportunity.' Let our loyalty 
be a monument to the soldier. His remarks entire were of 
unusual interest and suggested to me 

1 ' There are battles yet to fight 
There are victories yet to win." 




PRESIDENT JOHN OILMAN. 

Co. II, let Vt. and Cb> I>. «lb Vt: President »f Wlnd- 
eor m l Urlenne Co. Veterans Heunlnn and Pfrnli- 
AMMM-UUon ; U H. reunion Attorney : Proeper. Vt. 



The choir which consisted of Messrs. Perkins, Brownell, 
Moore and Perkins and Mrs. Huntley, Davis, Putnam, and 
Perkins, rendered a selection. 

Rev. Mr. Rider of Grosvenor, Mass,, was the next and last 
speaker. His words were well chosen, direct and forceful, but 
for lack ot space I will only say it was one of the best of the day. 

A letter from Hon. Hugh Henry was read by Mr. Oliver 
Mackenzie of Woodstock. Extracts from it — as follows : "I 
have read your re-union poster and what is printed under my 
name. / never tell stories. But as it is, by explaining 
that I could not jiossibly be there you can save something out 
of the wreck. It was out in Indiana. There had been a 
traveling show in town and the proprietor had about 40 of the 
leading citizens up before the judge. ' What is the complaint ? ' 
asked the court. ' The complaint is ' said the proprietor, 
' that these fellows tore all my tents down, cut the poles into 
kindling wood and pounded my wild man most to death.' 
1 What do you say to that.' quoth the court, 'are you guilty or 
not guilty?' 'Well.' said their spokesman 'wc did it. The 
cuss advertised that his wild man would eat raw dog, he 
didn ' t do it, and said he couldn ' t do it. so we tore the tents 
down and pounded the wild man." 'The prisoners arc dis- 
charged. When anybody advertises to eat raw dog they 
have to cat raw dog or the other fellows have a right to 
tear down the whole meeting house.' 

Every one was disappointed that Mr. Henry was not pres- 
ent but no one attempted to tear down the speakers' stand and 
I heard one man remark that a soldiers* re-union without 
Hugh Henry was like a circus without a clown. 

" ' Marching through Georgia, ' by the band after twelve years 
rehearsal " was the announcement, and they did it great justice 
even with that practice. Miss Grace Darling of Newport. N. 
H.. sang a solo " Angus McDonald " and upon being encored 
rendered " A bird in H ind," alas for those three old maids. 

There was recommended a ten minutes re union of Co. H, 
nth Vt., also of Co. G, 16th Vt. 

The old veteran Daniel P.irkhurst sang, "The Happy Land 
of Canaan." The old man expressed his assurance that they 
would excuse him if his voice was not as good as in the old 
days, but the song was grandly effective. 

The exercises closed with music by the band. 

A reporter is supposed to use the pen and not the tongue in 
the same way that a master of ceremonies is not expected to 
do all the talking. Mr. Oilman it goes without saying did his 
part gracefully and modestly, and I ask pardon for the expres- 
sion of thought I have occasionally interjected. I can not close 
without again according to the old soldiers under God, my 
holiest gratitude for the service done us and our children by 
their noble valor and all enduring sacrifice. 

The business meeting in the pavilion was well attended. 
The officers elected were : President, John Oilman, Wood- 
stock; Vice President, E. C. Hagar, Gaysville; Secretary, P. 
F. Riley. Barnard; Treasurer, H. N. Bruce, Pomfret. It was 
voted that a book be purchased in which an enrollment of vet- 
erans attending re-unions be made. 

The committee are Barnard, H. A. Wood, P. F. Riley, 
Geo. Kelley; Woodstock, (feo. Perry; Hartland, E. H. Per- 
kins: Bethel, Geo. Kimball; Pomfret, H. N. Bruce; Bridge- 
water, N. C. Baker; Stockbridge, O. M. Harrington; Roches- 
ter, H. Chaffee; Hartford, H. H. Peck; Sharon. C. E. Willey; 
Royalton, Cyrus Howard: West Windsor. W. H. Ralph; 
Randolph, J. E. Eldredgc; Tunbridgc, H. R. Hayward. 

The following poem was written tor the occasion : 



Attain wp meet lieejde I he lake, 
That fair He -livery wave* oul^ttreada. 
When the firm gleam <>l morning lirenki., 
or nlghi finds iliiy'w ln*t ■tlinmer fled. 

We meet In weld Ihnee IrtilnU anew 
Forged in the tmtiU-'a fnrDjier bluet 
And take n rvlmwiieetlve view 
Of thai great drama of the I«tn1 

We meet to rlaap tbe bands of ttioee 
Who, Joined with u>. otir flag utdiore 
Till Peare'a bernld tirlgtitl) rOM 
lie radiant day waa oura none more. 

What wiww and MunerlllK* inol»-«lrvd. 
Helmed nath.ii ! tell on the*. 



Twlxt the drat ahot on Sampler fir...! 
And "Apoomattot'a afipW tree !** 

That bAlytbMl* id hi 1 tin* |iruu«*d. 

North. Hnalh.Kaet.Wcwt, together «tntid 
Willi ImiimIh fd union wtrnug at loef 
One Hod, one flag, one native land 

over un lieoda tbe ban of Peace. 

I .< .ug lout lie rounihwwt hlrwalngw fall 

Till lor ueahall warfare reaae 

At laraer* rommandlrig rail. 

1 >ur ranke are thlnnng year by year, 
i ''ir Inrme are benl. onrheada ore ictot. 
TIh- >'ternal r*m|rinic ground In nnnr 
In Heaven we'll find Reunion I'Av. 
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The late Presi- 
dent McKinley 
pronounced this 
the best negative 
he ever had. 



| William McKinley, 

TWENTY-FIFTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Leading Articles : The Fairs of a County, Little New York, Pan-American Exposition. 
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Edson & Chadwick. 



two STORES. 

A First = Class Market at Each Store. 



WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, 
VERnONT. 



RU.VORD BAKING POWDER is a strictly PURE phosphate 
powder and superior to nil other baking preparations. It re- 
stores the phosphates, so essential to health, which arc re- 
moved from flour in bolting, and on this account is recom- 
mended by physicians. 30C lb. can with a biscuit cutter free 
while this lot lasts. 



At all times we aim to cam an assortment 01 

THE CHOICEST MEATS, 

and our long experience in buying, ami selecting them is a 
safe-guard that you will get only first class, and wholesome 
Meats. No one sells as good quality for less money Noth- 
ing but the best is offered you Irom our markets, or from our 
carts. 

We would at thii time call your attention to a COOkcd and 
Pressed Corned Beefth.it we are making It is a clean, deli- 
cious, healthy, cold meat. Made from the choicest selections 
of Corne<l Beef, and seasoned to please the taste of an epi- 
cure. Price per lb . - I«C 



GRAPE JELLY, in Mason pint iars Price, 

As a healthful summer drink it is very refreshing 
Place two or three spoonsful of the Jelly in a 
glass and fill with water. Stir briskly. 



SCHIHMELS CONDENSED SOUP, per can, 

MAPLE SYRUP. 

NICE MAPLE SYRUP, per gal., 



25c. 



IOC 



$1.10 



PICKLES. 



Quality wins. This true saying is proved beyond a doubt by 
ir steadily increasing sales of Pickles. 



Sweet Mixed, qt., 
Sour nixed, qt.. 
Sweet Plain, qt., 
Sweet Midgets, qt 
Malt Plain, qt.. 

qt, 



20C. 

ISC 

2 Sc. 

JOC 

_.. , ISC 

10c; .|is.. 25C 

MALT VINEGAR. The best table and pickling Vinegar that 
can be produced. We recommend it because we know that 
there is none better. Uuy a small quantity, or if you do not 
care to do that, bring a small bottle and we will gladly give 
a sample. The prudent housewife will use no other 
vinegar for her pickles. 



WITCH HAZEL, full pint bottles. 20c. 

AMMONIA, full pint bottles. IOC; 3 bottles. 2SC 

INTERSTATE BLUING, IOC. ; 3 bottles. 25C 

CANDO, the best silver polish 2SC. 



SOAPS. 

SWIFT'S WASHING POWDER, full one pound package 5c. 

SANTA CLAUS SOAP, 7 cakes _ 25C. 

ARK SOAP, 13 cakes, 25c- 
DANDY SOAP, 1.1 cakes 25c. 



BISCUITS AND CRACKERS. 

RAHAMS, one pound package, ISC. 

SALTINE BISCUIT, one pound package. 1 Sc 

LAKESIDE SODA, one pound package 10C. 



WORCESTER LUNCH, one pound package, IOC. 

GINGER SNAPS, three pounds. 2SC. 

TEA BISCUIT, three pounds. 2Sc. 

WORCESTER CRACKERS, put up in full weight canons, ... 2Sc. 

DOUBLE CREAM CHEESE, best cheese in town. Price, - 16C 

BURNHAM'S HASTY JELLYCON, makes a delicious dessert for 
five or six people. Price, IOC 



•S KEYSTONE KETCHUP, full 

You see the price is no higher 
ones that the market is 



25C 



many of the 
■ with. 



FLOUR. 



We tried keeping about every kind our customers called for, 
but for several years we have carried in stock three kinds that 
we know arc the best They are as follows : 

WISE KING, the leader of all bread Flours ; EDSON A CHAD- 
WICK'S BEST, the h.st all round Flour on earth ; SPOTLESS. 

the acknowledged leader in Pastry Klour. 

Fvcry barrel of each of these Flours is warranted to have no 
superior and but few equals The price is often as low as the 
inferior grades. 

CANNED BAKED BEANS, picnic size, plain, Tc, with tomato 
sauce, 8C Family sires from 10 to IOC, per can. 

We can sell you a canned linked Bean that will please you as 
well as the kind you bake at home. Think of the work saved 
by the cook who is obliged to stay so many hours in the hot 
kitchen to do the work that can't be avoided. 



CODFISH, 3 lb. !k>*. 2Sc. ; a better one for 3SC, and the best 
there is on the market for SOC 

One pound boxes for 10 ami ISC. 



We will give jou (jiood Value* and l'raaipt Hervire anil in return we 
will expert Prompt Payment. 
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Captain Charles £ (^lark, C 

THE HERO OF THE OREGON AND SANTIAGO. — LOVED 
AND HONORED BY HIS NATIVE TOWN AND STATE. 
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Captain dark of the Oregon. 

By Rev. Alfred J. hough, 
whits aivta JUNCTION, VT, 

With speech and song, and hearts elate, 
We welcome back to his native State, 
The man who whipped the Spanish Don, 
Our Captain Clark ol the Oregon. 

Brave sons have gone out from our hilts 
With tender hearts and iron wills, 
But none more true have come or gone 
Than Charles E. Clark of the Oregon. 

That sail of fifteen thousand miles 
Through stormy seas, past lonely isles 
Was wrought by Yankee brain and brawn 
With Captain Clark and the Oregon. 



If he alone had chanced to meet 
On the high seas the Spanish fleet 
One Hag alone had hailed the dawn, 
Clark's flying o ' er the Oregon. 

For later, when Cervera tried 
To make escape, his hopes all died. 
His fleetest ship to doom was drawn 
By Clark on board the Oregon. 

The old Green Mountain State today 
Greets her brave son the good old way; 
Her brightest sunshine down she flings, 
I ler sweetest songs she gladly sings. 
Sends cheer on cheer that wakes and fills 
With echoes all her woods and hills, 
And puts her robes of beauty on 
For Captain Clark of the Oregon. 



HE most honored guest of the State of Vermont during 
Old Home Week was Capt. Chas. E. Clark, who brought 
the magnificent battle-ship Oregon around the Horn in 
the days when the country was in suspense as to the 
whereabouts of the Spanish fleet, rapidly nearing our shores. 
He made a record-breaking trip of fourteen thousand miles from 
the Pacific coast, with a single small consort, and at the risk of 
encountering the entire fleet of the enemy at any moment came 
dashing on, reaching Santiago in time to take a hand in the 
greatest sea fight of modern times. The country breathed easier 
when Clark and the Oregon arrived. The glory of another of 
Vermont's sons is slightly dimmed but the mention ol Capt. 
Clark's name will bring applause from any assemblage in the 
Green Mountain State. Vermonters believe there is nothing 
good enough for Capt. Gark and hope to sec him at the head 
of our navy in the next ten years. 

Capt. Gark and Mrs. Gark stopped at Brattleboro an hour 
on the way to Bradford, his native town, and was warmly re- 
ceived by citizens gathered at the Brooks House parlors. He 
arrived in Bradford Tuesday afternoon and was met at the station 
by a large number of people. The greeting was an impressive 
one. On the way to the village his carriage was preceded by a 
mounted escort, drum corps ami Grand Army Post, ami members 
of the Boys' Oregon Club walked on each side of the carriage. 

Bradford hatl a big celebration and displayed a wonderful 
depth of feeling for her famous son. He was the biggest star 
in the constellation. 

Capt. Clark Is very modest. It usually happens that people 
who excel in doing things are not great talkers. Vermonters 
are quick to recognize their kind and the man without affecta- 
tion gets nearest their hearts. 

At the Alumni reception he said: " I cannot thank you 
enough for this greeting. I am very grateful to you all. U I 
had studied more when' I was in the old school I might say- 
something worth hearing. But before I learned to make speeches 
I was transferred to a school where about all in the spcechmak- 
ing line required was 'Aye, aye." " After telling how Senator 
Morrill got him a place at the Naval Academy he concluded by 
saying (*>v. Farnham, Messrs. l.ow, Prichanl, Baldwin and 
others had given him an excellent character and as he was going 
to be there only a little while at best he thought he would try 
to keep it. 

At the public exercises Capt. Clark said that he regarded it 
as unfortunate that he, not being a public speaker, had been 
chosen to respond to the greeting of Ex -Gov. Farn- 
ham, to soldiers and sailors. He touched upon Brad- 
ford's distinguished sons in the war to save the Union. 
I ie said it was a source of congratulation to all that 
our country has conferred upon a Vermonter the 
highest rank attainable in the navy. That our State 
had not l)ccn appropriately honored through any of 
her soldier sons. But that opportunity yet remains 
for Gen. Win. F. Smith, known to the fighting world 
as " Baldy Smith," a great soldier born in Vermont, 
still lives but only has the rank of the lowest field officer. 

At Montpelier Capt. Clark was not down for a 
speech at the mass meeting but everyone was anxious 
to hear him. As he was introduced to the audience 
of 2,000 people a cheer broke forth that shook the 
rafters and continued for several moments, while hun- 
dreds of handkerchiefs fluttered and the band played 
the Star - Spangled Banner. (Juiet restored, Capt. 
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Clark said " Ladies and gentlemen, friends: My heart's re- 
sponse goes out to each and every one of you though my words 
do not. This is a great pleasure to me to be here during this 
Old Home Week occasion, and to !>e the guest of the city that 
was for so many years my home, the home of my father and 
mother and brother, to meet my life long friends and those who 
came hack from other States. 

" I want to thank you for all you have done for me, for all 
you have tried and wished to do for me, anil if I have never 
done half you ascribe to me it is not my fault, when people say 
as did Secretary of State Mr. I lowland two years ago that 
when the war began it was l>ctwcen the American people and 
the Kingdom of Spain, that later it seemed to be between Ver- 
mont and the Kingdom of Spain, and still later between Mont- 
pelicr and the Kingdom of Spain." 

He said it was very difficult to decide between the merits of 
the men engaged in the battle of Santiago that Ls still going on. 

A special train was run by the Barre railroad to the granite 
quarries with Capt. Clark and wife, other distinguished guests 
and about 150 friends. The party had a delightful trip. 

A " smoke talk " was held at the rooms of the Apollo Club 
in honor of Capt. Clark. Gov. Stickney was also present and 
the two genUemen proved themselves good story tellers. A 
musical program of unusual excellence was also given. 

Capt. Clark, until recently captain of the League Island navy 
yard, has been given the comfortable berth of governor of the 
Sailors' Home near Philadelphia, relieving Capt. James H. 
Sands, who is detailed as a member of the retiring board at 
Washington. Capt. Clark's many friends in the stale are glad 
he has been given this position, but will be better pleased when 
the government gives him the recognition he deserves. 




A GROUP OF WELL-DRESSED NATIVE CHILDREN, 
CORREOIDOR, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 



The Tunc that Sonny Whistles. 

BY ANNA M. BATCH ELDER. WOODSTOCK, VT 

I ' ve heard the grandest symphonies musicians ever wrote, 
I ' ve heard the birds a-singin ' in the woods and on the bough. 
But of all this music grand the air on which 1 mostly dote, 
Is the tune that Sonny whistles when he ' s driving home the cow. 

1 ' ve listened to it cvenin ' s when my work was finished late. 
I ' ve heard it in the mornin ' and I love it any how ; 
The simple little roundelay that seems to laugh at Fate, 
The tune that Sonny w histles, when he * s driving home the cow. 

It seems to tell of pleasant woods, and skies a sunny blue, 
It sort o' warms the breast and cheers the spirit, 1 ' II allow ; 
For it comes from out a heart that ' s good and innocent and true, 
The tune that Sonny whistles w hen he' s driving home the cow. 

His face is tanned by cold and heat, but little does he care, 
His nose is upturned and the freckles thick are on his brow ; 
But in stormy days and pleasant you can hear that same old air, 
The tune that Sonny whistles, when he ' s driving home the cow. 
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BV M. L. MUTCH I NS, P1T-6FI ELD VT. 

BEAUTIFUL, bewitching Fstetle Arlington, how well \ I 
remember her, with her bright laughing eyes, her float 
ing curls, and her fairv form, and I seem to hear her 
ringing laugh as it used to greet us. She was joyots 
and happy, the very personification of innocent, careless girl- 
hood. She was an orphan, but a mother's care and love were 
scarcely missed for her two sisters gave her the shelter of their 
homes and the warmest nook in their hearts. Her winters were 
passed in the city with her oldest sister whose huslxind was a 
thriving lawyer, and whose home was adorned with every lux- 
ury of wealth and cultivated taste. Here she was surrounded 
with adoring hearts and many were laid at the shrine of her 
beauty, but at the age of twenty she was "heart whole and 
fancy free. ' ' She passed her summers with her youngest sister 
in the country, whose husband was a model farmer, and here she 
was truly at home among the birds and flowers, as bright and 
happy as they. 

During her last winter in the city she became acquainted with 
Frank Carlton, a talented young artist, anil before the winter's 
round of festivities were over he was madly in love with her, 
and the night before she was to start for the country he asked 
her to share his fortune and occupy his heart, but she refused 
him. She liked him better than any one she had met, but was 
averse to city life with all its restraints anil conventionalities, 
and told him she would rather marry a farmer and live in the 
country among the birds and flowers. 

He at once formed the plan to disguise himself as a farm 
laborer and follow her and try to win her in that guise. She 
had been but a few days in the country when he appeared upon 
the scene, and so effectually was he disguised that his dearest 
friends would never have recognized him. He attended strict!-, 
to his duties through the day, but in the lovely summer even- 
ings he was at liberty to make himself agreeable to Estcllc. It 
was a marvel to all to see a man of his mind and manners occu- 
pying a position which it was evident was so far beneath him. 
but he was among people who believed in minding their own 
business, and as long as he performed his duties faithfully they 
let him attend to his own affairs — and he was winning his way 
into Kstelle's affections, all unknown to herself. 

Early in the spring a new family had moved into the neigh- 
tHirhood and Kstelle and their daughter Mabel had formed a 
sudden attachment which is common among young ladies, and 
Mabel was continually sounding the praises of her absent brother 
Harry. One evening Fstcllc was sitting by her window watch- 
ing for a favorite cousin who lived in an adjoining town, and 
who was coming to take her out to ride. Frank Carlton, or U 
he was known, Frank Cotton, was standing on the piazza which 
was under her window. He was thinking of Kstelle and the 
part be was playing and wondering if she cared for him, or w;i> 
only flirting with him, but in his thoughts he exalted her above 
a mere flirt. He knew she was giddy and thoughtless, but 
could ncit think her heartless. As he looked upon the beautiful 
fields flooded by moonlight he wished she were beside him to 
ad mire the scene. He knew she seldom expressed a serious* 
thought and he wondered if she ever had one flit through her 
brain, and he was conscious of a feeling of disappointment for 
he wantetl a wife who could appreciate all the beautiful things 
in nature, and who could share his every hope and longing after 
the higher and holier things in life, and she seemed to be onlv 
> gay and beautiful butterfly. But he looked on the bright sid< 
of things and love made him blind to any deficiency she might 
have. Musing thus his happy thoughts found expression. 
Unconsciously he sang, 

" Come into the garden Maud, 
I'm here by the gate alone," 

and was startled by a voice at his side saying, " No, not 
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alone, for /am here." He turned and saw Estelle standing 
there in the moonlight, looking more bewitching than ever. 

The surprise threw him completely ofl his guard and taking 
her hands in his he poured forth all his love and asked her to 
be his wife. Before she could collect her thoughts to answer 
him a light wagon stopped at the gate, and she, supposing it 
was her cousin she was expecting, rushed out to him in her 
impulsive way, and throwing her arms around him gave him a 
hearty kiss, saying, " Oh, I ' m so glad you have come, I have 
been watching and waiting for you." "Have you, indeed," 
replied the young man and she sprang back in alarm, for it was 
the voice of a stranger. Without waiting for a word of apology 
or explanation she fled into the house covered with blushes and 
confusion. The young man followed her and was formally in- 
troduced to her by her sister as Mr. Harry Dana and they had 
a hearty laugh at Estelle for her novel way of greeting strang- 
ers. His light and easy way of laughing off the affair put them 
all at their case, and then he told her his sister sent him to ask 
her to g€> to a picnic with them, and she was so elated with the 
prospect of a day in the woods with her friend Mabel, to say 
nothing of her desire to know more of this brother of hers who 
had been held up to her mental view as a model young man, 
that she immediately consented. 

Poor Frank, his heart sank in despair, for he knew that in 
Harry Dana he would liave a rival. And for Frank this was 
only the beginning of sorrows,for Estelle immediately blossomed 
out into an accomplished coquette. She was at a loss to know 
which was the most worthy of her smiles and encouragement 
Rides and walks, picnics and sailing parties were the order of 
the day. Harry and Estelle were constantly together, and as 
Frank was a man of spirit it was not his style to mope at home 
so he joined in the amusements. At first it was only that he 
might watch Estelle with a lover's jealous eye. He was thrown 
constantly into the company of Mabel, and as time went by he 
began to sec that she was nearer his ideal of perfect womanhood 
than any other he had ever met She was not so beautiful as 
Estelle, but the noble soul looking out from her clear eyes 
spoke of faith and trust, and she had the artistic taste for the 
same things he admired. They read and sang together, and 
before he knew it he was so deeply interested in her that he 
felt himself litUe better than a traitor — for had he not asked 
Estelle to be his wife, and she had given him no answer ? He 
reproached himself for his falsity, He could set! that she was 
apparendy entirely engrossed with Harry Dana, but he thought 
it was possible she was only flirting to conceal her real feelings. 

And Estelle was carrying a heavy heart, in spite of her gay 
appearance. She knew she had given Frank encouragement, 



and now she could but confess to herself she was in love with 
Harry. She knew she ought to reject the old love before re- 
ceiving such marked attentions from the new. As for Harry 
he was honesdy in love with her and did not dream of any 
obstacle in the way of their happiness. 

Thus matters stood when one afternoon late in the summer 
Harry took Estelle and his sister out in a boat on the lake. It 
was a lovely day, and they were in good spirits. Harry and 
Estelle were singing while Mabel was leaning over the side of 
the boat watching for lilies. Frank was walking near the shore 
and was watching them, when suddenly he saw the boat capsize, 
and heard a wild cry of alarm. 

His first thought was of danger to Mabel, and he immediately 
sprang to the rescue. He was soon near them and saw them 
struggling in the water. Harry was supporting Estelle, and 
trying to help Mabel. Frank fought the waves manfully and 
seizing Mal>el swam ashore, and when Harry came up with 
Estelle was bending over her and calling her by every endearing 
name. While swimming to the rescue he had lost ofl his false 
hair and beard, and the water had washed the brown stain from 
his face, and when Estelle looked at him she recognized her old 
lover Frank Carlton. She was suqirised and bewildered. 
Turning to him she said, "Mr. Carlton, how does it happen I 
meet you here." This was the first intimation he had that he 
had lost his disguise, but seeing such was the fact, he met the 
case bravely, confessed the deception and asked forgiveness. 
By this time Mabel had recovered from her fright and stood 
looking on in amazement, and Estelle introduced the two, who 
were lovers, and yet one was unknown to the other in his true 
character. Mabel was Iwth surprised and delighted, and Frank 
seized the opportunity while they were walking home to ascer- 
tain whether she looked with as much favor upon Frank Carl- 
ton, the artist, as she did upon Frank Colton, the farmer, and 
MM made supremely happy to know that she was not averse to 
being a rich man's wife and living in the dty. And Harry, see- 
ing the turn affairs were taking, asked Estelle if she was watch- 
ing and waiting for him still, and after a hearty laugh at the 
remembrance of their first meeting she accepted him as her 
future lord. 




And so in the late autumn there was a double wedding. 
Frank Carlton took Mabel away to his city home and Harry 
and Estelle lived in the country. Whenever they meet they 
have a merry time over the plight they were in when they be- 
came engaged, and Harry says, " Better wet than never." 
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The Fairs of a County. 

By CHA8. R. CUMMINGS. 



J-Jorse and (Rattle Show. 

WINDSOR, VT. 

A SCORE OF FINE TEAMS OWNED BY SUMMER RESIDENTS 
AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE. -TROOP OF U. S. CAVALRY. 

CHE Windsor Horse and Cattle Show of August 28 and 
29 was largely attended and was a financial success. The 
presence of a troop of United States Cavalry accounted 
for the biggest crowd in the history of the Association, 
about 4,000 people Ixring on the grounds the second day. 

At the gate the ticket seller had piles of silver and bills before 
him on a low counter in easy reach of anyone. A couple of 
New York "grafters" would have seen opportunity to sand- 
bag the treasurer, scrape the layout into a hat and cut into the 
brush with it. This amazing display of coin and the fact that 
the grounds are only j>art]y fenced must mean that j>eople are 
uncommonly honest around Windsor or else the presence of 
the State prison with towering white walls and iron-barred win- 
dows has a salutary influence over the region. 

There was a good showing of horses and cattle, but no floral 
hall, no vegetables, no machinery and almost no mid-way. 
There is a good half-mile track and two diminutive grand stands 
side by side, each having the novelty of private boxes with 
chairs on the eight foot level between the Ixittom steps of the 
stands and the track fence. There was good racing both days. 




WINSTON CHURCHILL AT THE WINDSOR I, x 1 FAIR. 

Ttili ■■ii[i-«h„t waa taken Juet alter the rrit-hralait author took the nHap In. in hl« 

etMirhman. |tre|Mtrntnry to a ai»1n along the trark. Mr. I aairhlll la an mpert ahlp 
nliil iwraoaalljr itlm-ted niljuatmenla In the hiirneaa of the four horam- 

A feature at this fair was the appearance on the track (if a 
number of very swell turnouts owned and driven by wealthy 
Windsorites and summer residents. Their outfits were the 
equal of those seen at any summer resort. The widely differ- 
ing construction of some of the road wagons, the high bred, 
jauntily stepping horses, the erect, stifHy-sitting coachmen and 
the ease with which Messrs. James Catlin, Jr., Winston Churchill, 
or Maxwell Evarts' trainer, H. S. Tainter, handled the lines 
over a four in hand as they passed the judges stand at a smart 



clip, turned and passed again and again, was worth the price of 
admission to see. There was a Pony exhibition for prizes and 
some very fine rigs, one by A. E. Mann with his three year old 
child as driver, one by Maxwell Evarts with his daughter as 
driver, and one by Winston Churchill with his two year old 
child as driver, and several others. There were four tandem 
teams — one owned and driven by Winston Churchill, another 
by Mrs. Churchill, owned by her, one owned by A. E. Mann 
and driven by Mrs. A. E. Mann, one owned by Maxwell Evarts 
and driven by Tainter. The common coaching parade is very 
different from the display by the society patrons of the Windsor 
Horse Show. 

Hurdle jumping by lady and gentleman equestrians before 
the grand-stands was an interesting part of the program. Some 
very high leaps were taken with ease by a three year old colt 
raised on Hartland hills and sired by Evarts' horse Empire. 

The Windsor Band furnished good music. 

TROOP OF D. S. CAVALRY A GREAT ATTRACTION. 

The fairground is located a little more than a mile south-west 
of the village on the road to West Windsor and Reading. Thr 
Cavalry Troop was quartered in an adjoining field and the tw» 
long lines of horses and the round Sibley tents of the men were 
the first signs of ap proach to the fairground. The command 
comprised eighty-eight picket! men from two of the troops now 
at Fort Ethan Allen near Burlington. Capt. Tompkins was in 
charge. Their manoeuvres took place in the field within the 
race-track. On the second day a rescue drill was given In 
which a number of infantry pickets were posted lying in the 
grass a short distance apart. The pickets opened fire on an 
imaginary foe advancing upon them and began to retire, when 
an equal number of horsemen who had lieen in the rear of the 
pickets came galloping madly forward, opening on the enemy 
with revolvers as soon as they came within range. On reaching 
the pickets, they turned about, a picket jumped up In-hind each 
horseman, anil away they went to the rear, two riders on each 
horse. A prize of J15 for the man who mounted first was an 
incentive to quick work. 

The entire troop then came upon the field making a pretty 
sight as they entered with the red and white guidon of troop G 
flying at the head of the column. They went through a series 
of movements lasting fully an hour in the |>crformancc of which 
they took up the whole field. There was more shooting than 
at a Buffalo Hill performance. The men were well drilled. 
Nearly all were about twenty-five years of age. Some had Ix-en 
in the service only six months while others had been in Cuba or 
the Philippines or after the Indians in Dakota in 1H901. It 
was a scenic attraction. The moving front of a line of horsemen 
extending across a great field, the trot in single file, the advance 
and evolution by platoon, the charge and many other move- 
ments, and the final advance on foot, yard by yard the length 
of the grounds, firing continuously, the horses grouped in the 
rear, the storming of an imaginary fort on a rise of ground by a 
long line of cheering men on the run, with revolver shooting 
that it seemed would rend the skies, and the coming up of the 
horses with a man to each four, were sights that no photograph 
can well portray. It was loo vast a scene for the camera, but 
those who saw it will remember it always. The stentorian tones 
of the captain, the hoarse commands of subordinate officers, the 
blare of bugle, clink and rattle of accoutrements and the heavy 
tramp of horses were impressive sounds to the civilian. It was 
a study of the strong arm of our government. Small boys as 
numerous 1 as grasshoppers: followed up the tiring line, snatching 
the empty blank cartridge shells for souvenirs. 
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THE VISITORS SEE THE CAMP. 

After the exhibition many people visited the camp, were 
initiated into the mysteries of the cooks' tent, were told how the 
loaves of white, wholesome, good-weight bread are steamed 
each day, how the big roasts of beef and other eatables of the 
soldier's simple bill of fare are prepared, were shown how the 
kit of sheet iron tanks, water heaters, stove pipe, etc. , were 
arranged to fit one within another to be stored in the oven and 
fire-box of the legless, box-like, sheet-iron army ranges for 
transportation. The tents were entered by some of the visitors, 
and the arms and other equipment curiously examined. The 
boys were very gentlemanly and were glad to tell visitors about 
their life. They seemed much attached to their horses. In 
coming across the State to Windsor they averaged to travel 
■bout fifteen miles a day, mostly at a trot. • On the return they 
were to make thirty miles a day. In case of need fifty miles a 
day would be covered. They said the life was one of hard work, 
under strict discipline, and that loss of pay and days in the 
i; u.ip.i house or at hard work are meted out to offenders. As 
an instance, some weeks before a man got ten days in the guard 
house for striking his horse on the head with the end of a bridle. 
Our soldier boys can ' t go on a strike or leave in a huff. 
They ' ve got to stay and make the best of it until their time of 
enlistment expires. 

The privates get $13 a month. This seems a small sum. but 
hwxl, clothing, and all necessaries are furnished. The boys like 
the service and consider they are in good hands. As one of 
them expressed it " Why shouldn ' t we fed well ? We ' ve got 
the whole United States Government behind us." 

At mess time the members of the troop lined up before the 
cooks' tent, and each in turn received a portion of a loaf of 
bread, a couple slices of roast beef, a tin-plateful of some sort 
of liquid hash, and a tin cup of clear coffee. Then they sat down 
on the ground and ate it heartily. They were in great good 
nature and were a healthy looking lot. They joked a good deal 
as they ate and soon the lookers-on were laughing with them. 
One soldier boy would ask his neighbor to pass the butter, the 
milk or the sugar, but none of these luxuries were in evidence. 
They requested the visitors to " Walk up and see the animals 
fed," or one would ask somebody to step aside a little so he 
could "see those pretty girls — that little one — it will make the 
food taste better," and there were many witty sallies at the ex- 
pense o( comrades. As the bugler was receiving his rations the 
man in line behind him tucked a piece of bread into the big end 
of the instrument, while another tamped it snugly in with his 
knife without detection. They carefully pretended they were 
going to pour hot coffee down somebody's neck and did other 
harmless things, but never went far enough to get anybody 
provoked. 

One of the phrases often heard about the camp was, ' ' Mamma 
do soldiers eat hay?" A little girl said that when a big load 
came into camp the other day and the boys are not done laugh- 
ing about it yet. They were a good-natured crowd and be- 
haved far tietter than so many college boys. All in all that last 
hour at the camp was to many the most instructive and enjoy- 
able part of the day. 




OLD HOUSE BUILT BY EARLY SETTLERS, HARTKORD. VT. 



The 26 th T own F air * 

SPRINGFIELD, VT. 

A PRONOUNCED SUCCESS DESPITE RAIN AND POSTPONE- 
MENT.— BEST FAIR IN YEARS. — SPLENDID COACHING 
PARADE FIRST DAY WITNESSED BY NEARLY 4,000 
PEOPLE.— TRACK IN PERFECT CONDITION. 

CHE Springfield Town Fair was to come off Tuesday and 
Wednesday, September 1 7 and 1 8, but owing to the in- 
termittent drizzle of rain Monday night and Tuesday, 
the first day of the Fair was officially set over to Wed- 
nesday. The exhibits were mainly in readiness in all depart- 
ments on Tuesday and many people visited the Fair, but as it 
was evident the majority would stay at home and the coaching 
parade couldn ' t come off under such weather conditions Wed- 
nesday was announced as the opening day. It is usual to ex- 
pect the best show the second day at a country Fair, for then 
all exhibits arc surely in place and things are running smoothly, 
but to balance the program the officers planned the coaching 
parade, the star spectacle of it all, for the afternoon of the open- 
ing day. 

When the anxious ones took their first look at the weather 
Wednesday morning they discovered signs of a frost and a 
heavy fog was everywhere. They remembered that a fog gen- 
erally predetermines a perfect day and preparations to attend 
the Fair were completed at once. Just on the stroke of eight 
the sun burst through the weakening rifts of fog and illumined 
everything with the promise of a glorious day. The prophesy 
of the weather sharps ' ' showers ' ' for Wednesday also, bid fair 
to be another addition to the guesses of this department and 
from that moment things began to jump. The youngsters were 
scrubbed and attired in their best "bib and tucker," the farmer 
brushed his boots and donned his best Sunday go-to-meetin' 
clothes, the oldest boy greased the wagon, hitched up old Nell 
and hurried up to the chamber under the roof to put on the new 
red tic and other boyish trifles wherewith to win the admiration 
of neighbor Jenkins' daughter, while the house-wife stowed the 
lunch-basket under the front seat alongside the measure of oats. 
Then the well -loaded wagon passed out of the yard and down 
the hill to the main road where the family became part of the 
glad procession stringing along to the Fair. Springfield and 
neighboring towns furnished a large quota of die attendance 
and the dectrics from Charlestown brought fifty and eighty 
pcopk at a load. The stores at Springfield were all closed 
during the afternoon. 

The Fair Ground is about three-quarters of a mile up the 
river from the village, being so placed, as one expressed it, to 
"give other people a chance to make money," and loud-voiced 
teamsters were in evidence at the electric terminal before the 
hotel and gathered in a dime for a passage to the grounds and 
fifteen cents to get back. The grounds are really within seem- 
ingly easy walking distance of the village. The arrival on 
tin* east or village side was put down near a ticket office 
on the river bank, commanding the approach to a newly 
constructed foot-bridge spanning the depths of Black River, 
which forms the eastern boundary of Riverside Park, as it 
is allied. The grand-stand and the Fair proper are nearly 
a quarter of a mile across on the opposite side of the half- 
mile track, from this entrance. The road by which teams 
enter the ground is on the other side of the river, across 
the iron bridge at the square, up the hill by the fine school 
building, to the right along a beautiful street on the plateau 
alxivc the village, then down a gradual descent to the 
grounds. 

The grand-stand is a commodious, well-built structure and 
is ]>crchcd on the edge of a terrace or shelf ten rods wide, 
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which overlooks the whole track. The track is at the very foot 
of this bank, which forms a continuous grand-stand, at just the 
right angle and parallel with the track, along one side, and 
thousands sit there during the races, on either side of the 
grand-stand. One can see and hear all that is going on and 
there is no crush at the track fence as is usual on other grounds. 
The grand-stand is really too high up and too far back from the 
track to be in great demand. It was probably placed there to 
enable vendors to use the line of rooms beneath it, on a level 
w ith the terrace at the rear. The terrace is the life of the Fair, 
the midway. Vegetable and Machinery I lalls are in a building 
directly across this thoroughfare from the grand-stand and the 
Floral Hall occupies the entire upper floor. The structures of 
the victualcrs and the booths and tents of the lemonade and ice 
cream, candy and fruit dealers, the fakirs, and the snake- 
charmer, and the tables of the gamblers — for there were such, 
for the first time in years — lined the sides of the street. 




GRAND-STAND AND TRACK, SPRINGFIELD, VT. 

The crowd on Wednesday was the biggest first-day crowd ever 
on the grounds, but as many people hadn't heard of the post- 
ponement it was really a second-day crowd and things bustled 
with interest. 

The coaching parade was the great event of the Fair and it 
was a splendid one. Critics said it was as good as Brattleboro, as 
far as it went. There was nothing abbreviated about it, either. 
It was more than a quarter of a mile long in close order. At 
two o'clock the head of the grand gala procession came upon 
the track and as its magnificent proportions developed it became 
ev ident a visual treat was in store. There was nothing cheap 
or hasty about it. Nearly every one of the thirty odd sections 
l>ore evidence of expensive creation. Time and skill had pro- 
duced many master pieces. Every vehicle was decorated with 
a profusion of dainty color and artistic thought permeated all. 

First came the Committee on Parade, mounted; then the 
Springfield Brass Hand, 22 men in neat blue uniforms and fur- 
nishing first-class music. The Slack Cadets, a crack organiza- 
tion of 43 high school boys, came next in line, marching with 
soldierly hearing and holding their rifles at carry arms as they 
passed the grand-stand. Their handsome uniforms and mag- 
nificent flag made a nobby appearance. Other features came 
fa) the order given: Eastern Star, four-horse float, emblematic 
of the order, a richly attired personage sitting under a canopied 
dais beside which was a tall palm, colors white and yellow 
draped with blue underneath. W. I). Woolson, president of 
the Fair Association, had his pair of light sorrel horses 
attached to a pneumatic tire wagon, colors white, with delicate 
light blue rosettes. Herbert Parker, single rig, pneumatic 
tires, flower effect in white and lavender, a mass of dainty color 
and one of the most artistically handsome outfits of the parade. 
The W. H. H. Slack Steamer Co., four men in two-horse car- 
riage, fire engine drawn by four horses, with firemen in their 
places, floral decoration in funnel, two-horse hose carriage, and an 
old hand engine with a hose cart attached. Rcbckahs, four 
maidens beneath a canopy and Rcbekah at the well, colors green 
and pink. Charles Moore, two-seated vehicle containing four 
ladies, white horses, harnesses covered with white and China 
asters, carriage decorated with pink China asters, hydrangeas, 
and a touch of evergreen. Farl McCarty, pony in gig. The 



Orange, a long float with three apartments, two — 1851 and 
1901 showing the old and new way of doing work, having spin 
ning wheel, old fashioned chairs, butter worker and a separate! 
run by dog power— and a well-equipped parlor. C. W. Brush, 
large hW with eight-foot picture hat of purple at a prooet 
angle, crepe paper making the yellow puffing underneath and a 
great white feather around the edge. This Boat had a lattice work 
fence in yellow with purple trimmings. It carried three young 
ladies in white. The driver was clad in purple with a yellow 
sash. The wheels were white and the underbody yellow. Next 
came Fred Dashner, a tonsorial artist, wielding an immense 
razor over a lathered victim. 

The Jones & Lamson Machine Co. made a very impressive 
showing, having 123 of their men in line, all in white suits, and 
looking like the crew of a government cruiser. There were 
several divisions in this Ixnly of men, each headed with a fine 
banner, bearing such phrases as " Capital and labor are united 
with Prosperity," " A White Company makes White Men," 
" What we have is ten hours j>ay and nine hours a day," etc 
They were a clean lot of men, and passed in review with heads 
uncovered. A big American flag occupied a central position in 
the column. 

The I. elands had an artistic canopy or summer-house, four 
little girls being seated within at a tea table. N. C. Dodge's 
carriage was of red and black with great red roses. Putnam. 
LaFountain & Co. had a pretty vehicle decorated in yellow and 
white, and carrying two ladies with parasols. Keyes & Hills 
had a most artistic conception, two immense swans with arched 
necks ami two little children in a big green-petaled water-lily. 
There was a canopy top, supported by pillars, and the colors 
employed in trimming were white and yellow with white under- 
body. Harry Gilpatrick came next, representing the People's 
Laundry, displaying a Wool soap baby, three feet high, and 
employing white with green bands and mirrors in panels har- 
ness in white. The Bellows Falls Band of 24 men played finely 
at this part of the parade. 

The Parks it Woolson employes were preceded by four 
mounted men and their division consisted of 67 men in fine 
black etiats, overalls and caps. The Springfield Flectric Rail- 
way had an electric car, trolley in air, on a float, and it was 
filled with happy children. B. D. Bowen, the " up-to-date 
grocer, over the bridge," delineated Uncle Sam with a pile oi 
white gold-lettered casks upon a float, representative of Porto 
Rico, Cuba and the Philippines, and three children held ban- 
ners. Katherine Bilker, pony and carriage in blue and white. 
Mrs. Erne Hoag took Oeorge Bates' place in the parade, driving 
a gray horse attached to an open carriage covered with cotton 
with yellow trimmings, flowers and golden-rod. Four ladies in 
white were seated in this vehicle. This took first prize of ft 
for best one-horse team, the second being awarded to N. C. 
Hodge and the third to H. Parker. 

J. C. Hooper and P. F. Danforth were represented, while Jay 
Warner and wife 1 1 | — Fred Fletcher, who deceived everylxidy — 
were the ancient couple in the one-horse shay. Springfield's 
Clerks were a nobby lot, overflowing a tally-ho coach, with 
colors of purple and white. There were a few decorated bicy- 
cles at the end of the parade, notably Harry Ballard, seated 
within a light framed yacht with masts and rigging, in red, 
white and blue, winner of Jio for l>cst trimmed wheel, Sadie 
Mi Cartie, purple, 2nd prize, Ella Haskins, yellow, 3rd, and 
Vincent I~aFountain, a very small boy on a velocipede, got 4th 
prize of $2. 

The general prize of 520. was won by the Jones & I-amson 
division. £io. for the best team of two or more horses went to 
the < irange, Keyes & Hills secured second, and Charles Moore, 
third. 

This model parade passed twice before the grand-stand and 
many were the ovations tendered the |»articipants. 

In Floral Hall there were displays of paper flowers, cooking, 
fine large exhibit of photographs by (). I .yon of Springfield, on 
a great variety of subjects, superior amateur photos, by H. A. 
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Thomson, fancy work, paintings, plants and cut flowers, artistic 
sofa pillows, a great feature of the fair of today, log cabin rug by 
Mrs. Mary Parkhurst, 84 years old, and scores of other attract- 
ive articles of interest to the ladies. A number of local dealers 
made exhibits: C M. Kcycs, funs; (). E. Noyes, sewing 
machines; Springfield Bargain Store, jardinieres; N. C. Dodge, 
silverware; Porter- Hcwlitt Co., furniture. H. F. Olmstead, 
Clarcmont, Emerson and Capen pianos, showed a Pianola, a 
$250. attachment set up against a piano, playing from a per- 
forated sheet, with variations of tone or time at the will of the 
operator. 

In Vegetable Hall there was a very good display of vegetables 
and fruits. In Machinery Hall on the same floor a few pianos 
and organs were shown, some dairy machinery, furnaces, etc. 

The Poultry were shown to good advantage in a large new 
tent at the upper end of the Midway, where Bantams, Brown 
Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks, Pigeons and Rabbits, Wyandottes, 
Cochins, bronze Turkeys, Brahmas, Houdans and guinea pigs 
vied with fox terrier pups, collie dogs and squalling geese. 

The Zanies and the Scigberts, gymnasts, did stunts on ring, 
trapeze and wire on a stage front of the grand stand both days, 
and the Springfield Brass Band furnished good music. 

There were exhibitions of horses and oxen before the grand- 
stand, a ball game between Ludlow and Springfield for a purse 
and a drill by the Slack Cadets. Everything was as advertised. 

There was a good showing of horses, cattle, sheep and swine 
at the sheds within the track, and a number of improvements 
were noted in the way of better water supply, etc. 

The track is somewliat sandy and the rain put it into just the 
right condition for good racing. In fact a gate-keeper said it 
was the l)cst he had ever seen it. 

The Fair has been a feature of life in the vicinity for 26 years. 
The last few years it has been a rather indifferent success. Its 
management this year comprised about thirty of the leading 
men of the town who were willing to risk a little in the attempt 
to get up a better Fair. 

The weather for the opening was unfavorable, but nearly 
4,000 people attended Wednesday. The Governor's Memorial 
proclamation made it necessary to postjione the second day 
until Friday, when 2,000 people were in attendance, which con- 
sidering the weather, was very good. It rained all the after- 
noon, yet the crowd remained until the programme was over. 
Everyone seemed well satisfied and pronounced it the best ex- 
hibit and Fair the Association has ever had. 

Notwithstanding the hard luck by weather and postponing, 
the Association came out very nearly even, after paying all bills 
and premiums, being possibly from #100 to $200 behind, but 
not over. If they could have had two good days in succession 
thev would have cleared a nice sum. The management have 
laid the foundation for an assured success next year. 

Electric cars are in waiting at Cbarlestown, N. H., on the 
arrival of all trains and the trip of six miles to Springfield is 
across the Connecticut river and thence along tbe valley of the 
picturesque Black river which winds and falls on its course to 
the Connecticut. As there is a general tack of information 
among the traveling public as to just what the fare over the road 
is, it may be well to say that the rate is 25 cents each way ex- 
cept on Sundays and all public occasions when excursion rates 
prevailing the fare Is 25 cents for the round trip. The round 
trip rate also applies on cars leaving at stated hours of the time 
table each day, which privilege is intended mainly for the con- 
venience of residents of Springfield and Charlcstown. 



EASY FOR THE WIND. 




Woodstock Fair. 

THE USUAL SUCCESS.— WEATHER A BIT COOL BUT AT- 
TENDANCE IS UP TO THE MARK, — GOOD SHOWING IN 
ALL DEPARTMENTS AND BEST RACING IN YEARS. 

4fl>EST County Fair in the State" is the assertion of the 
W% management at Woodstock. The claim is generally 
admitted. The Fair certainly comes very close to 
being a model one. The grounds arc hardly more 
than a stone's throw from the village, there is plenty of room, 
a good track and grand-stand and a complete variety of depart- 
ments. Improvements on the property are made each year. 
The Fair has a good name and a host of friends. And the com- 
munity has confidence in the management. The history of this 
Fair shows the wisdom of the old fellows who used to manage 
affairs. There is always a good deal of talk about expert judg- 
ing. They have tried it, but with three good level-headed 
farmers on each committee they get pretty good judging in the 
whole. In all the classes it takes about fifty representative 
farmers to fill the ordinary committees on stock, dairy, vegeta- 
bles, fruit, grain, etc., etc., and all these men have an interest 
in this Fair and blow for it instead of against it thus helping to 
form favorable public opinion. The Woodstock Fair pays 
premiums in cash as soon as won. This suits the exhibitors 
and it is a common saying that "When you win anything at 
Woodstock you get your money. " The crowd comes from just 
about such a territory and that means cash receipts which the 
management can tell in advance within $1 50. if the weather is 
good. Woodstock has not tried to get up a World's fair, but 
has stuck to the county and their success has shown the wisdom 
of the plan. The Fair still lives and prospers while many have 
gone to the wall. 

This was a three day Fair. Tuesday was a beautiful day and 
until noon exhibitors were busy finishing the placing of their 
displays. Wednesday was quite cool and many people sought 
the warmth of the sun in prclcrcnce to remaining in the halls. 
In the afternoon, however, it was more comfortable. Very 
nearly 5,000 people attended the Fair on Wednesday. A first 
glance over the grounds early in the afternoon suggested to the 
regular attendant that the crowd might not be as large as on 
the middle day last year, but this effect must have been due to 
the removal of the old Floral Hall which made the grounds seem 
vastly larger. At the close of the day the ticket office receipts 
showed a larger attendance than last year. The same was true 
of Thursday al so. 

Although the grounds are large it was hard to find a place to 
hitch a team on Wednesday. Nearly every house within ten 
miles was represented. The second morning train of lour cars 
had almost every seat taken when it left White River Junction 
and many ot those who got on at Oucchcc and Taftsville had to 
stand in the aisles, but as it was six miles or less there was no 
complaining. This turnout from the Junction was without pre- 
cedent. The Woodstock Railway upheld its reputation for 
efficient service. 

The Fair was equal to the average, a little lighter in some 
departments and more than usually complete in others. The 
phrase "Ladies can come without escorts" was no idle pro- 
phesy. There were a dozen "cops" but few arrests. It is 
well known that intoxicated persons will run up against the real 
thing in short order at Woodstock. 

The Woodstock Band furnished music and their march from 
the village each morning at nine o'clock, returning at noon and 
off again at six o'clock, in tuneful array, was the signal for the 
practical opening and closing each day. 

Outdoor religious services were held in the lee ol Floral 
Hall each afternoon, the pastors of local churches being assisted 
by two evangelists. This is perhaps a novelty but it was accept- 
able to many who wished to rest upon the settees and listen to 
the speakers and the good music. 
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INTER-STAT 
DISPLAY OF VEGETABLES AMD MACHINERY. 

The enormous display of " garden truck," farm machinery, 
carriages, etc., occupied the upper floor ol the big Floral Hall 
building. This building is placed endwise against the hill near 
the ticket office so that the second floor is just as easily accessi- 
ble as the Floral Hall is by its four entrances on the ground 
lloor. Two broad stairways within the building connect the two 
Halls. 

The central space was occupied by the farming implement 
and carriage exhibitors. A. L. Wood showed cultivators and 
plows, as did S. S. Winslow of West Woodstock. C. E. Hib- 
bard of Pomlret exhibited a horse hoe and potato digger. L. 
A. Estabrook of White River Junction showed A. W. Gray's 
Sons improved steel-gcarcd horse-power, new geared drag saw 
machine and improved circular saw machine, tabic running on 
steel track and rolls. Mr. Estabrook said he had just finished 
unloading his fifth carload of Gray's machines since August 7. 

The Excelsior Carriage Co. ol White River Junction had 
representative vehicles from their big repository. A fine top 
buggy with hard rubber tires was placarded $150; a nobby open 
buggy with pneumatic tires, wire wheels, $135; Concord wagon, 
pneumatic tires, wooden wheels, $135; dandy piano box open 
buggy, hard rubber tires, corduroy cushion and seat, $85., 
much admired by the young men; fine cutter, $37.50. All had 
the nicest spring backs and cushions. Their exhibit also com- 
prised harnesses from $12. to $35., blankets and robes, one ol 
the latter being made of 300 coons' tails ol uniform color, which 
the maker was 20 years collecting, and which was worth $100. 
All the carriages are put up with ball bearings or not, as desired. 
The entire exhibit received much favorable comment. Mr. 
Miller, the manager, was present. 

D. Marshall of Lebanon showed a separator as did G. I. Wil- 
cox of Woodstock for the Vt Farm Machine Co., a U. S. Sep- 
arator and a dog power which was the delight ot the small boys. 
L. B. Weaver exhibited a washing machine. 

VEGETABLES. 

Notwithstanding it is considered an " oft year " for fruits the 
display was apparently as large as last year, every inch of the 
alotted space being covered. It was a big showing. The State 
Fair this year did n't equal it. The benches are wide and th«rc 
were three sets of them, the length of the building. The Bil- 
lings farm showed monstrous mangel wurtzels, potatoes, 
squashes, onions, peppers, big cabbages and tomatoes. Their 
products are not shown for premiums. Seed, pop and sweet 
corn adorned the walls, from a number of exhibitors. The 
showing of apples was a big one, occupying nearly all one side 
of the hall. There were these exhibitors: A. E. Fuller, Pom- 
fret; S. H. Warner, No. Pomfret; S. F. Leonard, Pomfret; P. 
A. Pierce, Woodstock; O. E. Sunbury, Pomfret; A. N. Russell, 
Hartland; R. D. Ransom, Pomfret; Cloudland Farm, Pomfret; 
F. V. Darling, Woodstock; E. H. Slayton, Woodstock; D. G. 
Spautding, Taftsville; E. F. Thompson, Woodstock; J. J. 
Kneen, 36 varieties, Woodstock; E. A. McClay, Woodstock; 

7 kinds of grapes by H. N. Bruce, Pomfret. 

Dairy and sage cheese was exhibited by a number of makers. 
Dairy Butter was entered by 24 exhibitors, C. L. Harlow ol 
Hartland getting first premium, G. U. Cobb, Prosper, 2nd, and 
Stephen H. Hoar, Barnard, 3rd. G. L Wilcox, Woodstock, 
took 1st premium for creamery. 

The boys' garden exhibits were large, and there were eight, 
all by boys under fourteen. Alson P. Putney of W<x>dsiock, 

8 years, got first premium of $6.50 for largest and best display. 
2nd, Kenneth H. At wood. Bridgewater, $6, as large a variety 
and a close second. 3rd, Raymond T. Robinson, Woodstock, 
$5. 4th, Harland R. Atwood, Bridgewater, 8 years. These 
and the four other exhibits in this department were nearly all of 
the same size and were fine. This took up most of the space of 
one side. 

The general display of garden vegetables was very good. G. 
A. Slocum of No. Bridgewater had his usual good display; 
Henry Carj>enter of Woodstock had a good display of tomatoes 
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and onions; Henry Gilbert, Bridgewater, had a good exhibit ot 
potatoes and the tables were closely packed with other smaller 
exhibits. 

FLORAL HALL 

The center of Floral Hall was occupied by the booths con- 
taining the display* of local merchants, artistically arranged. 
There was an attractive pile ot canned goods from Cox's Cash 
Store. J. B. Jones, dry goods, caq>cts and crockery, never 
lets opportunity pass to make an attractive showing at this Fair, 
and also exhibited some antique crockery as well as the modern 
imitations. A decanter and wine glasses brought from Eng- 
land, a genuine hour glass 200 years old and an old flax-wheel, 
complete with flax on the distaff, just as you have seen it in 
pictures, were among the treasures used to set off their depart- 
ment. W. J. Boyce & Co. had handsome ladies' cloaks and 
rugs. A. E. Spear. Woodstock's furniture man, showed parlor 
furniture of exquisite design with mirrors, chairs, pictures and 
carpets of highest grade, a beautiful couch and an elegant 
writing desk. Dana Brothers had a display of art goods from 
their store. 

Miss M. Louise Grecly of White River Junction presided over 
an exclusive exhibit of pianos ol Emerson and Gramer make, 
and enlivened the Hall with finest music as well as such melli- 
fluous airs as " Dolly Gray," etc. A cabinet grand piano with 
a carved lion's head with wide-open mouth at each side of the 
key-board and with its fore-feet supporting the front of the case 
was the most costly piano shown. The Emerson Co. were two 
years making twelve of these cases. Miss Mabel Randall assisted 
at this exhibit. 

The show in Floral Hall was as good and rather larger than 
usual. There were paintings in oil and water color by Lizzie F. 
Bridge, E. T. Emmons. Mrs. Dr. Holbrook. of Woodstock, 
Mrs. N. E. Sawyer, Felchville, and Mrs. A. K. Seaver. Tafts- 
ville. A picture of pansies in tapestry embroider)-, by Mary L. 




'■THE CROWD SUROBD AROUND INTO THE MIDWAY. 



F. Gilbert of Hartland seemed a painting except under close 
scrutiny and was very different from anything ever shown here. 
There was a light exhibit of honey and syrup from seven exhibi- 
tors; a big nice-looking display of canned goods by Mrs. John 
Kneen, of Woodstock; cooking; many photographs and crayons 
by A. E. Spaulding. Woodstock; household comforts galore — 
stockings, pillnw-slips, foot-rest; 97 sofa pillows, by actual 
count, from useful to artistic and costly ones; art doylies, bags 
made of shoe-strings, aprons, center- pieces, table covers, bureau 
scarfs, and et ceteras by the score. There was a big display of 
Battenburg lace and the judges said it was an extra nice lot. 
There was also some fine tattin work. Mrs. O. E. Shewin of 
Woodstock had a case of worsted flowers. 

There were many curios and antiques, Mrs. C. H. Crandall 
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ot Woodstock showing old crockery and W. C. Raymond of 
Bridgcwater a very extensive and valuable exhibit of old English 
china, the cream of his collection, depicting historical American 
scenes, each plate bearing the distinctive border of the maker. 
There were also in his exhibit old mirrors, warming-pan, candle- 
sticks, etc. to the number of about 150 pieces. Of one long 
handled wooden ladle Gaius Cobb, the lather of Bandmaster 
Chas. Cobb, remembered seeing his mother dip out bean por- 
ridge into the pewter dishes of the children, when he was a boy. 
Capt. H. N. Bruce of Pomfret showed 30 specimens of petrified 
wood and 20 of agate flints. 

There were braided and knit rugs in abundance, some cut 
flowers and potted plants, and plants from the Billings green- 
houses. The Shaker sisters occupied a booth for the sale ol 
fancy articles. A fine skin from a black bear shot in Plymouth 
was exhibited by Harvey DeWolf. 

C. M. Kcyes of Springfield was in his usual place, with a fine 
collection of lurs, ladies' collarettes and men's coats, and a 
variety of skins. He makes a specialty of repairing and making 
over, and the cool weather was a reminder to many ladies to 
make arrangements with Mr. Keyes to have their furs overhauled 
or new wraps made. 

THE ALL ATTRACTIVE MIDWAY. 

Whenever the performing dogs or the acrobats or the racing 
let up for a while the crowd surged around into the midway. 
Then the barkers lor the dining rooms, the rag babies and the 
shooting galleries, the fruit stands, the "Bowery Show," and 
the candy-makers and the rest tore holes in the air with their 
cries of " best dinner on the grounds, " " three shots for five — 
get a cigar anyway," " two baskets for a quarter," " to cents 
to see it all," "three raw-hide whips for half a dollar," "frank- 
furt and coffee, 5 cts.," "hurry-up people," "eats "em alive" 
and other seductive announcements. With nasal drawl the 
sun-burned Mexican spieler dwelt upon the wonders of the 
snake den, holding a squirming saurian in his hands and the 
"missing link" and numerous other attractions assisted the 
bucolics to spend as much money as they had planned on. 

There were bulwarks of fruit baskets, peanuts and pop-corn 
by the barrel, candy piled in slabs. It is n't likely anyone went 
home hungry — it he had the price about him. 

The whip-seller tried the merits of his wares on a post and 
claims to have sold 1,500 during the fair, while eight handker- 
chiefs for a quarter and other bargains (?) found ready purchasers. 

A GOOD SHOWING OF POULTRY. 

The poultry house was filled with an admiring throng. There 
were some 75 coops of the feathered tribe. Outside was a 
brooder with lots of litde yellow chicks, and also a big cage ot 
English Ring-neck pheasants from the Billings estate. These 
birds are somewhat larger than a partridge and the hens closely 
resemble them. The male birds are gorgeously colored and 
have long tails. 

HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP AMD SWIRE. 

The old Floral Hall, being outgrown, has been moved to the 
north side of the grounds and built into a large roomy stable 
with 24 stalls for the accommodation of premium horses. Here 
they are perfectly accessible for ladies and they were viewed by 
many each day. A number of two and three-year-old colts 
were entered for premiums, coming from Hartland, Barnard, 
Woodstock, West Windsor. Quechee and other towns of the 
county. Down below with three open sides on a level with the 
turf is the pig department. 24 new clean pens, well filled with 
grade stock. Abundance of water is a convenience at these pens. 

'Hie cattle ! — there were more than the management had room 
for in the long line ot sheds, even with the added space made 
by the removal of premium horses to new quarters — and some 
of the cattle had to be tied to fences. Of course the Billings 
exhibit of high-grade animals in the tent not far from the main 
gate had precedence. Their herd has a world-wide reputation 
and got lots of glory at the World's Fair. And as the estate 
pays two-thirds of the taxes ol Woodstock and they are very free 



and generous in helping the Fair, there is ample reason why 
this herd should stand at the head ot the line. Next in order 
came Cloudland Farm in another large tent, just as surely a 
feature of this Fair. A dozen high bred Jerseys, and halt a 
dozen pens each of sheep and swine. Cloudland Farm is owned 

by Elton A. Smith 
and managed by F. 
B. Dutton. Of the 
big list of other cat- 
tle exhibitors space 
forbids extended 
notice. The Green 
Valley herd of Geo. 
R. Lock wood & 
Son was much the 
largest shown. It 
consisted of fifty 
pure bred Jerseys. 
May Queen, the 
oldest cow of the 
herd, has averaged 
three pounds of 
butter a day for 
100 days and made 
over 700 pounds in 
a year. A two- 
year-old of this 
herd recently sold 
for $ 2 50. Mr. 
Lock wood always 
has the largest ex- 
hibit and has cap- 
tured ten 1st and 




* CHARLEY " TAYLOR AND ROBERT B. 
AFTER HEAT IN FREE-FOR-ALL. 

The veteran driver cluJma to b% 95 yean* old. 



five 2nd premiums. In the last filteen years he has won sweep- 
stakes premium for best five cows in any one herd, eleven times. 

BEST RACING SEEH HI WOODSTOCK FOR TEH YEARS. 

The grand-stand, with a seating capacity of 1,200 people, was 
packed on Wednesday and Thursday afternoons. The track 
was in fair shape and the time was very good. 

The following is the official record of the races on both days: 

WEDNESDAY. 

County horses that never started in a race, owned or kept in Wind- 
sor County for three months prior to the Fair. 

Trot or Pack. Pur.sk fy>. 

Charles, b g, L. L. Spaulding, White River Junction, 1 1 1 

Rob't II. en g. John 1 1 use. Woodstock, 223 

Young Alcandcr, b s, K. S. Putnam, Barnard. 3 3 2 

Stephen T, blk g, E. F. Winslow, Woodstock, 444 
Time, 2.S1J. 2.47L 2.45* 



2.40 Class. Trot or Pack. Pursk, $ 100. 

Easter, b m. N. P. Wheeler, White River Junction, 
Bow-spray, br g, C. E. Whitney, Knfield, 
Lookout, blk g. L. Bonnelt, Lebanon, 
Little Mace, br g, C. H. Rowe, Athol, Mass., 
Dick, ch g, F. 1- Chickering, E. Westmoreland, N. H. 
Time, 2.354, 2.31}, 2.28! 

2.23 Class. Trot or Pack. Pi<rsk, f 150. 



1 1 1 
232 
423 
3 4 4 
5 5 5 



Billy I bird, br g, C. A. Moulton, Littleton, 
Mane Corbctt, blk m. C. H. Kowc, Athol, Mass., 



i 3 " " « 
21222 

Earnestinc, ch ni. A. P. Home, Manchester, N. H., 12434 
Bculah, b m, F. E. Gray, So. Royalton, 4 4 3 4 3 

Bob's Baby, ch g, F. L Chickering, E. Westmoreland, 555 dr." 
Time, 2.26}, 2.25}, 2.26). 2.25), 2.26L 

THURSDAY. 
2.29 Class. Trot or Pack. Puksk, f 125. 
Helen R, br m, A. Woodrow, Tilton. N. H., 4 



Easter, b m, N. P. Wheeler, White River Junction, 
Nora B, ch m, A. L. Bailey, Concord, 
Lumps, b g, F. L. Chickering, E. Westmoreland. 
Time, 2.29), 2.284, 2.29I, 2.19. 



1 1 1 

13 2 3 

* 3 3 4 

3 4 4 2 
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Fkkk-Ko»-All. Trot or Pace. Purse, $200. 

Robt. B., b g, Ch.is. Taylor, White River Junction, 2 1 1 

Kitty Wilkes, b m, K. L Chickering;, K. Westmoreland, 1 2 2 

Rejected Sid, b g, A. F. Hill, Greensboro, Vt., 4 3 3 

Totlic C, b m. A. Woodrow, Tilton, N. H.. 3 4 5 

Marie Corbett, blk m. C. H. Rowe, Athol, Mass,, 5 5 4 
Time, 2.22, 2.18$, 2. 19J, 2.19J 

2.50 Class. Covntv Horses. Trot or Pace. Purse, I50. 



Rachel Moody, b m. C. M. Hyde. While Kiver Junction, 
Arelay. b m. R. L. Adams, Woodstock, 
Dick Cranston, bg, H. Perkins, llartland, 

Time, 2.34I. 2 38, J-37L 



n 



The judges were gentlemen who come to Woodstock each year 
lor a week, stay at the Inn, and officiate at the Fair. They are 
not acquainted with the horse owners, hence fair decisions rule. 

Starter Pike goes all over northern New England and at the 
time of the Fair had had only two open dates since June to. 

Oat Race at noon Thursday — half-mile bareback, carrying 
bushel ol oats in a bag: 1st winner, Ed Ashley, Taftsville; 2nd 
winner, Albert E. Eastman, Barnard; 3rd winner, A P. Hoitt, 
Woodstock. 

The racing was the best seen in Woodstock in ten years. 
There were no accidents. 

The Fair is a great re-union with amusements thrown in. 
The writer knows of at least two people who have attended fifty- 
four of the filty-six Fairs by this association. The country Fair 
should not be allowed to dwindle away. It is as much a (actor 
of life as the town meeting. The yearly meeting is one of the 
bonds which hold the country together. Comparisons of the 
past and present are made and many a helpful idea is dissemina- 
ted. District "doings" are talked over. The farmer who 
likes to be considered a worker confides to his neighbor " Hain't 
got my corn husked out, yit," and perhaps the boys invite a 
town lad over for a day's pleasure after squirrels and a coon 
hunt in the evening or to a husking party and a dance in the 
big barn. 




STUDIO OF AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS, THE SCULPTOR. 

Tllr at uillo U at Ibe rlffbt at til* bitum*. a abort dlfltarat? from It. It la known mm tltr obi attMtlo Krrari**- a new on* 
tiaa rarantl.v lawn ar«-!t>il. Tha <ourjfliiK rool ami olil nhlniclm mrv eonaliltirrd one- of tha moat pirtuiwa<|ua traturva of itw 
■l.nf 1 if rourar a photograph doaa not allow tlfcr harmony of rolor lMMwt<rn the Krav roof, tar mrvrn Tin*-* nnd whltr 
l'tllnr>. Ttw llitla Htittaa at Uie rUhl aland* icnaM over a little fuaolala flllail with irol*|.ri»h. ami |n*t baJTMf la a 
charming flower-garilvu. Ylaltora ara uot adiiiltUiil ui tha alurilo wb*o lui|»ortaut work la IwdDK d»H. 



Little New Y ork * 



■ V GERTRUOE ELINOR HARRIS. WlNDaOA VT. 

N INTERESTING summer colony is Little New York u\> 
among the Cornish hills. I do not know as many people 
hereabouts are aware that such a colony of celebrities 
spend their summers so near us, for someway things and 
people seem very commonplace in this commonplace litde New 
England of ours. But we have no need to think our surround- 
ings uninteresting for these who have travelled the world over 
and have talents and wealth enough to make them seem charac- 
ters from storybooks rather than real live people have chosen 
the woods and pastures of litde, unheard of Cornish for their 
magnificent country homes. 

It is a colony of some thirty families who own houses besides 
numerous others who hire houses or board through the summer. 
These houses are indeed most beautiful and costly, for the most 
: ,i t Indeed it is said that Cornish is now the wealthiest town 
in New Hampshire because of so many of these fine residences 
and estates. Some one has said that every side hill in Cornish 
has a country villa upon 11 

The people of this colony are a company of millionaires, 
artists, musicians, and authors. It is not an idle colony by* any 
means but all are busied in some great life work to which they 
arc devoting their time, money and talents. 

Although they are such busy people they find time to enjoy 
themselves with dinners, balls, golf and tennis. 

One of the most famous of these "city folks" is Augustus 
St Gaudens, the sculptor. He has a quaint but attractive 
home built of brick, in old Dutch style, I think, although I am 
not a judge of architecture. It is nearly hidden from the road 
by a high hedge. Entering the house from the broad piazza at 
the west side one goes into what seems to be a family sitting room. 
This has a polished floor, covered with rugs, inviting looking 
window seats, cosy chairs, and a table 
for magazines and the like. The most 
interesting object in the room however 
is a piece of old tapestry that hangs on 
one of the walls, it is faded and much 
mended but enough of it remains to 
show it must be a rare treasure. 

During the spring Mr. St. Gaudens 
worked on a statue of General Sherman 
for the Pan-American Exposition at 
Buffalo. His work room is away from 
the house and is indeed a busy place 
for when he is at work on a statue he 
has from six to a dozen posing or work- 
ing under his direction. 

Perhaps the most popularly known of 
the residents of Little New York is 
Winston Churchill, author of "Richard 
Carvel." His home is a stately man- 
sion, reminding one of Carvel Hall. 
It sets well back from the road and is 
completely hitlden by pines. Mr. 
Churchill himself makes one think of 
Richard Carvel with his fine form, 
strong, clean cut face and dark eyes. 
When at his summer home he may often 
be seen on the streets of Windsor with 
his charming wife or little daughter and 
nearly every Sunday they may be seen 
driving to church for they are quite 
regular attendants at St. Paul's Episco- 
pal church in Windsor as well as many 
of the other Little New Yorkers. Down 
111 a field a little way from the Churchill 
house if the building where Richard 
Carvel was written — an insignificant 
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RESIDENCE OF AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDF.NS. 




wooden structure which would be noticed 
only to be called some hut or shed. His 
latest novel, " The Crisis," however was 
not written here. 

l.ouis Evan Shipman is another Little 
New Yorker who is a familiar figure in 
Windsor streets, often in his pony team 
with his small daughter. Although best 
known as a playwright he has written sev- 
eral very popular books, " D' Arcy of the 
Guards," " l.'rban Dialogues," and " Pre- 
dicaments ' ' being the best known. 

The greater part of these colonists are 
artists. Among these arc Mr. Walker. 
Mr. Dewing, Mr. Adams, the Parrishes. 
the Kenyon Coxes, Mrs. Fuller and Mrs. 
Houston. Mrs. Houston is the mother of 
Mrs. jack Fairchild who, as Charlotte 
Houston was one of the most beautiful of 
Boston's society belles. Her beauty was 
of the rich, dark type. Her wedding at 
the Houston residence in Cornish a few 
years ago was one of the prettiest and most 
talked of social events among not only the 
summer colonists hut among all the natives 
of Cornish and Windsor. 

Maxfield Parrish is a rising young artist 
whose pictures for the covers of some of 
our leading magazines have attracted con- 
siderable attention. 

Mrs. Fuller's especial work is in min- 
iature painting and she has achieved great 
success in this line of art. 

These artists often employ some of the 
neighlx>ring Cornishitcs for models. ( )n<- 
of the most influential farmers of Cornish 
has recently posed as a Pilgrim Father. 
A Cornish young lady tells an amusine, 
tale of how she posed for hours one hot 
summer day wrapped in red flannel. The 
picture was probably charming but we can 
imagine the posing was not so delightful. 

An interesting cover to Scribner's by 
one of these artists has a view of Ascutiu v 
mountain seen from the artist's home 
through the gray treelrunks. 



HOME OF MAXFIELD PARRISH 



The St Hnudrna realdenee la on what waft fortnerly 
railed tbe " Mercer place." There wwd lo be ■ ranllng 
mill on tbe brook several rod* buck ol lb* old honor. 
Mr. 8t. liaudena remodeaed thr property to nult blraaelf. 
He bll oeenpled the hotter for tea or flfteen yearn and a 
Kreat ileal of bte work baa been done In the quiet peeln- 
alon uf 1 lit— • hllle. Mr. St. tlnuifcina aalal the broad pinna 
nhown In tbe picture waa i be moat nnlveraally admired 
part of tbe place. Mr. St. tiaudrae pointed onl tile beat 
ftfffl foe tha Joraaal. artlat to take. 

The borne of Maiflrld l'arrlab la of a decidedly Bohr 
mlna aapect. Tble la the treat front rlew. Tliere la a row 
cif boUybockH nlolia; tbe aide of tha honae of which Mr. 
rarrleb la eery proud. Tbe other aide or the houae la In. 
nrrraalble lor a photograph owlnc to an abrupt wall, 
below which la a sort of wflderaaaa. 

Mr. t'hureliltra boua* la In colonial etyle. Work upon 
It waa begun two yeure apt and It ana completed the 
l»aat nonanier. Tbe picture doea not do Juatlce to Ita 
atatHluewa. Between tha wall abowa In tbe picture and 
the honae at a fine lance lawn. Thla trtaw la tbr one tnclnn 
the Coaaertirut. The houae la attnated right on the bank 
of the rlrer In a plan tiror*. "BUrhard Carvel" waa 
written In a ahnnty to the right of thr |>tcture. 
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Richard Whiting is the most noted of the musical element 
of Little New York. He is a composer and musician of ability. 

Of all the homes of the colony the most conspicuous is 
•' High-Court" or as it is popularly known " Miss Lazarus' s." 
This is a noble building set high on a hill and built in ( ireek 
style with two large wings on either sitle of the main house. It 
is of white stone and can be seen from Weathersfield, twelve 
miles away, on a clear day. Leading to the house is a long 
driveway bordered with lovely hydrangeas. 

About the residence of Mr. Piatt is a beautiful Italian garden 
with low flat, white walls and dark green trees. Mr. Piatt is 
an architect and in the summer he has a considerable company 
at work in his studio, assistants, typewriters and students. 

Ncitherauthor, artist or musician, but nevertheless well known 
and popular among the inhabitants of Little New York, is Cap- 
tain Folger of the Kearsarge who has recently joined the sum- 
mer colony in Cornish. 

The pioneers of the Cornish colony were the family of the 
late Hon C. C. Beeman, son-in-law to the late William M. 
Evarts. The Evarts estates are in Windsor and Mr. Beeman 
established his estate, " Blow-me-down " just across the river 
in Cornish. The house is a stately white mansion everlooking 
the Connecticut. Below it is a small village for the various ser- 
vants, farmhands, etc., employed in looking after the estate. 
This estate comprises farmlands, gardens, lawns, parks, a small 
lake, a milt and all sorts of barns and stables besides the manor 
house and servants' quarters. It makes one think of an old 
Knglish feudal estate. Recently a new residence lias been added 
a little way below the main house for the use of one of the 
(laughters who married a grandson of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
some years ago. 

These favorites of fortune, these residents of Little New York, 
although they do not mix with local society but find their social 
life among themselves are not too exclusive. They are always 
pleasant of greeting to those with whom they have come in con- 
tact in a business way or otherwise. Nearly all of them are glad 
to welcome people who come to see them at their work or to see 
their beautiful houses and grounds. 

If you are ever near Windsor you could find no more delight- 
ful drive than across the toll bridge and about five miles up the 
river through Little New York. 




VIEW OK PORCH AND LAWN, CHURCHILL HOUSE. 

WHEN AUTUMN CO/IES. 

By Rev. Charles Ernest White. Wilder, Vt. 

The leaves decay and fall, and autumn deepens in the dale ; 
The happy fields and all the ruddy leaves begin to pale. 
The breezy elms almvc wave all in vain their leafless limbs; 
No longer gently move the leaves in quiet forest hymns. 
In sad and modest grace each flower declines its languid head: 
And with a down-cast face,!>ows Nature at the conqueror's tread. 



Art at the Pan - American. 

BY HON . GILBERT A. DAVIS. WINDSOR. VT. 

DURING a recent visit to the Pan-American Exposition 
the writer occupied many pleasant and instructive hours 
in the Art Gallery. Here were on exhibition one thous- 
and, five hundred and fifty-six oil paintings, water colors, 
pastels and drawings, the work of six hundred and thirty-six 
eminent artists, the larger part of whom were Americans by 
birth anil residence. And in and near this building were one 
hundred and ninety-six pieces of statuary, the work of sixty-six 
sculptors. Scattered around the gTounds in different buildings 
were some three hundred paintings of merit. 

It was a high honor to have a painting admitted to a place 
in this gallery, inasmuch as the merit of each production offered 
was determined by a jury of eminent specialists before its ex- 
hibition was allowed. The merits of the entire collection were 
then determined by a disinterested jury, and in that way the 
awards of the medals or Certificates of Merit were determined. 

The writer found thirty-eight exhibits representing the work 
of that colony of artists that have made Cornish, N. II. , their 
home and known as the " New York Colony," and whose 
faces are frequently seen iqion the streets of Windsor. Vl 

In these homes amid the grandeur of Ascutney and the charm- 
ing beauties of the Connecticut Valley have l>ecn brought out 
these paintings, drawings and sculptured forms that have 
attracted the attention and admiration of the cultivated and 
critical throngs that have daily passed through this Art Gallery, 
and tarried to study and admire the beautiful productions before 
them. They evidenced the delicacy of the painter's touch, 
the masterful coloring, the thought, care and artistic skill 
discoverable in every detail, the grasp and brilliancy of the 
artist's conception and the boldness ami talent shown in the 
execution. 

The jurors reported this exhibition as "the most complete 
and representative exhibition of American Art ever yet got to- 
gether. " This is undoubtedly a correct statement. 

At the New Orleans Exposition in 1*84-5 there were only 
eight hundred and ninety-eight paintings, water colors and pas- 
tels on exhibition, and very many of these were the work of 
European Artists and were on side. A large proportion of 
these paintings were highly colored and represented the artist's 
conception of familiar Biblical scenes. 

At the Columbian Exposition in 1893 the writer had the 
opportunity of studying the works of great artists, of world-wide 
renown and of a high order of merit. 

In studying these exhibits at Buffalo one is forcibly struck 
with the nearly entire change in the personnel of the artists as 
well as with a marked change in their themes. At Buffalo 
there was an unusually small pro p or ti on of paintings represent- 
ing the artists' conception of Biblical events. 

Portraits of distinguished men in the various walks of life, 
were much in evidence. Here were portraits of Dante' and 
Virgil of the olden times and of Millard Fillmore, ('.en. U. S. 
Grant, Cornelius Vandcrbilt. RolM-rt E. Lee, Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison, George Washington, James Russell Lowell, Abraham 
Lincoln. Win. Pitt, the Duke of Wellington, Napoleon Bona- 
parte and numerous others of more modern times. 

Of Biblical subjects the writer noticed, "The Annunciation 
to the Shepherds," by G. L. Laudoni; " The Enemy Sowing 
Tares," by Elihu Vodder; " Daniel in the Lion's Den," by H. 
O. Tanner; "The Madonna," "The Burning Bush," by Har- 
vey Ellis; " I>avid Tending Sheep," " Return of the Prodigal 
Son," by Bernard J. Rosi n Meyer; " Angel with the Flaming 
Sword," by Edwin H. Blashfieid; "Adoration of the Magi," 
"The Flight into Egypt," and many others. 

T. W. Wood, the well-known artist, who has been at times a 
resident of Montpelier, Vt., contributed n portrait of Senator 
Thomas C. Plxtt 
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Kenyon Cox of Cornish, N. H. has the honor of having his 
paintings exhibited both at Chicago and Buffalo, but the larger 
part of the exhibitors at Buffalo are comparatively new to fame, 
with their spurs to earn. 

Of the productions by the " New York Colony," the writer 
noticed six by Kenyon Cox and two by Mrs. Kenyon Cox, 
nine by T. W. Dewing and two by his wife, one by Henry B. 
Fuller and three by Mrs. Lucia Fairchild Fuller, ami one by 
Mrs. Frances C. Houston, seven cover designs for magazines 
by Maxfield Parrish, two paintings by Chas. A. Piatt, three 
paintings by Henry Oliver Walker. Wm. laurel Harris of 
Windsor exhibited " Decorative Painting for the church of St. 
Paul, the Apostle, New York." Horatio Oliver Walker had as 
subjects those of a pastoral character, such as " The Harrowcr," 
" The Wood -Chopper," " Plowing. The First Gleam," "The 
Milk-Yard " and " A Sty." each and all of great merit and 
faithful delineations of these homely themes. 

The writings of William Shakespeare gave the inspiration 
and subject for several meritorious paintings. 

A painting of the Dewey Naval Arch in New York City was 
the result of the combined labors of twenty-six artists and 
attracted much attention. Pilgrim's Progress afforded several 
themes, one being ' ' Giant Despair ' ' by Louis Rhead. ' ' The 
Storming of Fort Ticonderoga ' ' by Frederic Remington was a 
spirited production. I-andscapc paintings were much in evi- 
dence, and presented the work of the hands of masters, espec- 
ially a " Winter Landscape" by Chas. A. Piatt. Indeed, the 
variety of themes was bewildering, but at the same time rewarded 
hours of careful observation with the satisfaction arising from 
studying the works of these eminent artists. 

One could not go into ecstacies over the rude and coarse 
plaster casts that were found on every hand, on bridges and 
buildings to embellish and adorn, or break the otherwise dull 
monotony — soon to be knocked into pieces at the close of the 
Exposition. These, like the gaudy colorings of the several 
buildings, were attractive to the casual observer, especially in 
the evening under the glare of some half a million of electric 
lights, but did not reward with satisfaction, a study of merit. 

It is very difficult to select any one painting as the best of 
all, where there were so many of great merit. This must l>c 
settled by the jurors. "The judgment of one man may be 
relied upon to organize an exhibition, but all that can be done 
after the exhibition is made is to bring together a committee of 
the most prominent artists whose judgment will be recognized 
as the best that can be secured." This was done and their 
awards have been sustained by the concensus of public sentiment. 

Of the work in sculpture of Augustus St. Gaudens the jury 
award as follows: 

"In view of the extraordinary and altogether excep- 
tional merit of the work in sculpture exhibited by Augus- 
tus St. Gaudens, the jury unanimously and earnestly 
recommends that the award of a special diploma and 
medal of honor, above and apart from all other awards, 
be created solely for his work." 

This recommendation of the Jury for Fine Arts was adopted 
by the superior jury and the special award was created by the 
Executive Committee on Aug. 2, and this great distinction of a 
medal of honor as the grand and chief award in the entire Pan- 
American Exposition has been given to Mr. Augustus St. 
Gaudens. It is in line with the success of this eminent artist in 
Paris last year, when, for his work, including the equestrian 
statue of Gen. Sherman, which is exhibited for the first time in 
the United States at the Pan-American Exposition, ami for 
other work, including the memorial to Col. Shaw, erected on 
Host on Common, and the memorial to Robert Louis Stevenson, 
to be placed in Edinburgh, he was made an officer of the Legion 
of Honor without passing through the preliminary grade of 
Chevalier, and was awarded a grand prix, or medal of honor. 

In the group of paintings in oil, water colors, pastels, etc., 
more than twenty-five gold medals were awarded and more than 
fifty silver medals. A large number of bronze medals and hon- 
orable mentions were also made. 



Mr. William A. Coffin, the director of Fine Arts, in discuss- 
ing the awards, said: 

" While the list may seem a large one, it is in reality compara- 
tively small, considering the excellence and high quality of the 
exhibits in the fine arts exhibition. 

Space does not permit the publication of a complete list of 
these awards, and mention is made of only a few more familiarly 
known to the readers of the Journal. Gold medals for paint- 
ings were awarded to George De Forest Brush, T. W. Dewing, 
and Horatio Walker ; silver medals to Louise Cox, Charles A. 
Piatt, Lucia Fairchild Fuller, Henry Oliver Walker ; and a 
bronze medal to Henry B. Fuller. 

For sculpture, class 578, a silver medal was awarded to 
Louis Saint Gaudens. For drawings, class 570, a silver medal 
was awarded to Maxfield Parrish. 



]\fly View & Pan-American* 

BY MRS. BERT DCNNV BOWER. Spm«Ofl«U>. VT. 

JUST before two o'clock one beautiful moon-lit night the 
electrical splendor of Buffalo's Exposition burst upon me, 
but I waited for the light of the sun before making further 
investigation. The site of these grounds is in the northern 
part of the city, covering 350 acres. Passing through the north 
gate, the visitor finds himself in the Railway Exhibits Building 
which houses a great display of heavy railway equipment. The 
largest locomotive exhibited weighed 139,000 lbs. but the heav- 
iest locomotive weighed 200,200 lbs. Emerging from the south 
side of this building one sees the Propylaca or monumental 
entrance to the Exposition. This structure marks the northern 
boundary of the Plaza, one of the attractive parts of the grounds, 
with a bandstand in the centre surrrounded by sunken gardens. 

At the southern end of the Plaza and dividing it from the 
Court of the Fountains is the great Electric Tower. The height 
ol the tower is 409 feet above the surface of the broad basin in 
which it stands, its highest point terminating in the Goddess of 
Light, a superb figure in hammered brass. At the base of the 
tower is a powerful jet of blue water pouring out its volume 
night and day. To the west of the tower is the Electricity 
Building, which is devoted to the exhibits of electrical machinery 
and appliances. Here is located the service plant for the trans- 
formation and distribution of the 5,000 horse power transmitted 
from Niagara Falls, for lighting and power purposes. The Elec- 
tricity Building is built in the style of the Spanish Renaissance. 

Crossing one division of the Mall, the visitor next comes to 
the Machinery and Transportation Building, where are shown 
the generation and transmission of power and machines, tools 
and appliances for every kind of work. Passing out through 
the eastern door of the Machinery and Transportation Building 
the surpassing beauty of the Court of Fountains delights the eye. 
This court is 565 feet long and 225 feet wide and surrounded by 
a balcony of magnificent design. Here besides the numerous 
fountains are the exquisite beds of flowers lighted at night by 
incandescent lamps from beneath. 

The Temple of Music is near this place. Both the exterior 
and interior of this building are particularly fine being crowned 
by a dome of sky-blue and golden tints. The large auditorium 
and abundant balconies afford seating capacity for fully 2,000 
people. Crowds throng this place, made forever historic by an 
assassin's weapon. The great organ for the Temple of Music 
cost $15,000. Two recitals by prominent exponents of this 
branch of musical art each day and numerous concerts are given 
from the bandstands in the Plaza and Esplanade. 

West of the Temple of Music is the handsome Graphic Arts 
Building. Here and in the workshop of the Grapic Arts adja- 
cent are exhibited all the Litest inventions pertaining to printing 
and its allied arts, and the finest specimens of their finished 
products. Passing from the Graphic Arts Building through a 
conservatory on the west the Horticultural Building is reached. 
Exhibits of gladioli, dahlias, and growing cacti were especially 
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attractive, among vast displays of fruit both fresh and canned. 
Through another conservatory the visitor continues to the Mines 
Building. From the immense amount of everything pertaining 
to mines and ores three exhibits remained impressed upon me: 
the fine display of Georgia marble and building stone, the case 
of precious gems in the rough and the brilliant green of the cop- 
per ore. The largest known nugget of silver ore in the world 
weighs 375 lbs. 

The Triumphal or Grotto Bridge connecting the two Mirror 
Lakes is near the Mines Building. It is a massive structure, 
richly ornamented with sculpture and color. At either sides arc 
cascades and underneath are grottoes through which one passes 
in taking the boat-ride upon the canal. To the south-west part 
of the grounds is the New York State Building. This is a per- 
manent edifice constructed of white marble and the style of 
architecture is that of a Doric Temple. Here is also located the 
famous Electric Fountain in the North Bay. a part ol the Park 
Lake. The Electric Fountain plays at night that the brilliancy 
of its ever-changing hues may be discerned. On the north 
shore of the lake is seen the United States Government Life 
Saving Station and here a captain and crew of ten men, of the 
Government Life Saving Service, give daily illustrations of life 
saving. To the east are the state and foreign buildings to 
which fifteen acres are devoted. The New England Building 
represents a colonial mansion and here the five states composing 
New England have separate rooms turnished in colonial style. 




THE TEMPLE OF MUSIC. IN WHICH PRESIDENT MCKINLEY WAS SHOT. 

To the south-east near the shore of Park Lake is the Fine Arts 
Building, lighted entirely from above. Here are displayed fine 
paintings, sculpture and decorations, here hangs a beautiful por- 
trait of our so lately martyred President. Three times a week 
there is a display ot fire-works given Irom the Lake. Niagara 
Falls, the Yacht Race and a Sham Naval Battle were very real. 

Returning to the Esplanade and walking through a |>ergola 
on the east we come to the Fisheries Building ol the United 
States Government group. In the centre of this building whirh 
is 150 feet square, is a fountain covered with mosses and aquatic 
plants, sending a jet of water high in the air. Around this 
lountain, runs ■ circular corridor, on the inside of which arc 



tanks containing the live fish exhibits. The corridor is in semi- 
darkness, while the tanks arc lighted Irnm above and making 
all the life they contain plainly visible. The Fisheries BuikVing 
is connected with the main Government Building by a pergola. 
Instructive exhibits from the Smithsonian Institute, from the 
United States Mail Department including the Dead Letter Office 
and from the United States Treasury were here displayed. The 
exhibit of ordnance and munitions of war at thus Exposition is 
the largest ever made anywhere. The western door ol the 
Colonial Building leads to colonnades from which may be viewed 
the beautiful Court of Cypresses Passing through the colon- 
nades we come to the Ethnology Building where mankind 
studies man and the whole building is devoted to ethnology 
and archaeology. 

Proceeding northward the visitor comes to the Manufactures 
and Liberal Arts Building. It would seem that everything 
which the fertile brain of our American people have sought to 
invent was here represented. In the centre of the building b 
the exquisite Tiffany fountain, a remarkable combination of 
glass, water and electricity. The fountain is also lighted from 
the exterior by four powerful colored search lights. Surround- 
ing the fountain are four beautiful booths, one devoted to Rock- 
wood pottery, one to the National Arts Club, one to the Gor- 
ham Gold and Silver Smiths and one to their rivals, the Tiffanys. 
All women and some men desire to linger long over the won- 
derful Tiffany diamond valued at $ 20,000. Still to the north 

is the Agricu 1 tural 
Building where areall 
exhibits of machinery 
for cultivating the soil 
and harvesting crops. 

The S tad i u m, an 
immense arena, capa- 
ble of seating 12,000 
people, occupies the 
north-cast corner of 
the grounds. It con- 
tains a quarter- mile 
track and abundant 
space tor all the pop- 
ular athletic games 
and sports. One nat- 
urally tires of exam- 
ining exhibits contin- 
ually and to remedy 
this monotony the 
Midway Is the amusr- 
of the big show. 
Certainly we ought 
to be interested in 
our country's latest 
possessions and so 
we pass on into the 
Philippine village. 
One small specimen 1 i 
Philippine humanity 
claims citizenship in 
this country. Our 
dark skinned neigh- 
bors seem happy and 

quite at home. An Hawaiian village is examined and the native 
music delights the ear. The Indian Congress with fifty chiefs 
and braves occupy quite a reservation and the old squaws and 
little pappooses all take their especial part in the performance 
of the arena. One should certainly visit the wee small beings 
confined in incubators even if larger attractions are |>assed by 
and we naturally draw a sigh of relief that some of the inhab- 
itants of our land are so well cared for. 

But at last the time comes for us to leave all these scenes and 
as the electric cars whirl us away our last view is of the poles of 
the Indian wigwams as they rise toward the blue sky with 
pointed precision. 
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THE SUMMIT HOUSE, MOUNT MANSFIELD. 



One Summer on the farm 




A SPECIAL STORY 

Willi TDuslrAliotu by the Author ,. 

« « Florence 6row Proctor. 



A BIG NUMBER OF MORE THAN USUAL INTEREST. 
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Edson & Chadwick. 



WEST LEBANON, . 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



TWO STORES. 

A First -Class Market at Each Store. 



WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, 
VERflONT. 




Rl'MFORD BAKING POWDER is a strictly PURK phosphate 
powder and superior to all other baking preparations. It re- 
moved from flour in 
mended by physicians, 
while this lot I 



MX 

on this account is recom- 
JOc lb. can with a biscuit cutler free 



At all times we ami lo carry an 



THE CHOICEST MEATS, 

and our long experience in buying, and selecting them is a 
safe-guard that you will get only first class, and wholesome 
Meals No one sells as good quality for less money Noth- 
ing but the best is offered you from our markets, or from our 
carts. 

We would ai tint time call your attention in a Cooked and 
Pressed Corned Beef that we are making li is a clean, deli- 
clous, healthy, cold meat. Made from the choicest selections 
of Corned Reef, and seasoned to please the taste of an er>i- 
Pricc per lb . 1«C 



GRAPE JELLY, in Mason pint iars Price, 25C. 

As a healthful summer drink it is very refreshing. 
Place two or three spoonsful of the Jelly in a 
glass and fill with water. Stir briskly. 

SCBWrtELS CONDENSED SOUP, per can, 10c. 



MAPLE SYRUP. 

NICE MAPLE SYRUP, per gal 



$1.10 



PICKLES. 

Quality wins. This true saying is proved beyond a 
our steadily increasing sales of PlcklCS. 

Sweet Mixed, qt.. 

Sour Mixed, qt., 

Sweet Plain, qt., 

Swcel Midgets, m . 

Malt Plain, qt.. 

Uneven Sizes, qt., 10c; 3 <|is. 



by 

20C. 

1 Sc. 

2 SC. 
JOC. 
15C. 
2SC. 



MALT VINEGAR. The best table and pickling Vineg 
can be produced. We recommend it because we km 
there is none better. Buy a small quantity, or if you 
care to do that, bring a small bottle and we will g" 
you a sample. The prudent housewife will use 
vinegar for her pickles. 
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WITCH HAZEL, full pint bottles. 

AMMONIA, full pint bottles, 

INTERSTATE BLUING, 



CAXDQ, the best silver polish 





IOC. ; 3 bottles, 2SC 

10C.; 3 bottles, 25C 

25C. 



SOAPS. 

SWIFT'S WASHING POWDER, full one pound package. SC. 

SANTA CLAUS SOAP, 7 cakes, 2SC. 

ARK SOAP, 12 cakes, 25c. 

DANDY SOAP, ij cakes, 2Sc. 



BISCUITS AND CRACKERS. 

ARLINGTON GRAHAMS, one pound package, 

SALTINE BISCUIT, one pound package, 

LAKESIDE SODA, one pound package 

WORCESTER LUNCH, one pound package. 

GINGER SNAPS, three pounds. 

TEA BISCUIT, three pounds, „.„ 

WORCESTER Ct "BRS, pw ' " 



ISC. 
15C 

toe. 

IOC. 
25C 
25c. 
2*~ 



l)0UW.ktRf. *' tvm in town Price, 1AC. 

BURN HAM'S HAiir JELLYCON. makes a delicious dessert for 
rive or six people. Price, IOC 

HEINZ'S KEYSTONE KETCHUP, full pints, 25c 
You sec the price is no higher than many of the cheap 
ones that the market is Hooded with. 
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FLOUR. 

We tried keeping about every kind our customers called for, 
but for several vears we have carried in stock three kinds that 
we know arc the best. They arc as follows : 

WISE KING, the leader of all bread Flours ; EDSON k CHAD- 
WICK'S BEST, the best all round Flour on earth . SPOTLESS, 
the acknowledged leader in Pastry Flour. 

Every barrel of each of these Flours is warranted to have no 
superior and but few equals. The price is often as low as the 
inferior grades. 

CANNED BAKED BEANS, picnic size, plain, TC, with tomato 
sauce. 8C. Family sizes from 10 to I8C. per can. 

We can sell you a canned Itaked Uean that will please you as 
well as the kind you bake at home. Think of the work saved 
by the cook who is obliged to slay so many hours in the hot 
kitchen to do the work that can't be avoided. 




CODFISH, 3 lb. box, 25c ; a better one for JSC, and the best 
there is on the market for SOC. 

One pound boxes for 10 and ISC 



We will ffive you tiood Value** and Prompt Service and in return we 
will expect Prompt Payment. 
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E>ra H. Byington, D. D. 

LIFE WORK OF AN HONORED CLERGYMAN, PASTOR OF 
FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. WINDSOR. VT., 
FROM 1859 TO 1869. 

■ V HON. GILBERT A. DAVIS, WINDSOR, VT. 

DR. BYINGTON was born at Hinesburg, Vt, Sept. 13, 
1828, graduated from the University of Vermont in the 
class of 1852, was principal of Underhill Academy 1852- 
55, and graduated from Andovcr Theological Seminary 
in 1857; then preached at Royalton, Vt. , one year. 

His first pastorate was over the First Congregational church 
in Windsor, Vt.. having been ordained Feb. 23, 1859, and 
having retained that position until his dismissal Oct. 1st, 1869, 
at his own request. It is of this pastorate that we purpose 
more particularly to write. 

He came to Windsor in the full vigor of manhood, a ripe 
scholar, of pleasing manners, a master of the art of pulpit ora- 
tory, fully impressed with his mission and duty to preach the 
gospel and win souls, He at once entered into his work with a 
love and devotion that was marvelous. His parish was his 
study and delight. His sermons were forceful, full of the best 
thoughts of the day, carefully prepared, eloquently delivered 
and carried conviction to his hearers. 

He believed what he taught and hence his public ministra- 
tions were not of a prefunctory character, but embodied the be- 
lief of the man. His pre|>arations for the social meetings of the 
Church were of the same character as those for the pulpit, and 
elevated the prayer meeting from the low plane of formalism. 
The work of the Sunday school was not neglected, but enlisted 
his enthusiastic efforts anil his personal attention. He knew 
every mcml>cr of his congregation, visiting their homes fre- 
quently and entering into the joys and sorrows of these people as 
a pastor should, becoming their trusted friend, adviser and guide. 

He won the confidence and respect of the business men of the 
town, and they soon saw in Dr. Hyington a man of tolerant 
spirit, practical knowledge, sincere consecration to his work 
and of a high standard of life, and as a result he brought into 
the Church many men of business who had theretofore looked 
upon a clergyman as a morose, distant and impracticable man 
not in touch with every day affairs. He took an intelligent in- 
terest in the schools and public affairs of the town, not obtrusive- 
ly, but with such candor and intelligence as to win respect. 

As might be expected, such work of a pastor, brought forth 
fruit, in thai divisions in the Church were healed and the attend- 
ance upon the public services increased. The whole number 
added to this church during this pastorate was 148, 92 of them 
on profession of faith, and among them were many young people 
who entered heartily into the work of his Church. 



This pastorate covered the period of the Civil war. A num- 
ber of young men of the congregation enlisted in the army and 
three at least laid down their lives in the service of their country. 

Dr. Byington's sermons during the war were full of illustra- 
tions suggested by the martial spirit of the people in a righteous 
cause. During this pastorate the Centennial of the organiza- 
tion of the Church — the Old South, as it is commonly designa- 
ted— occurred and that interesting event was celebrated Sept 
21, 1868, and brought together a large number of the friends 
old and new. President Smith of Dartmouth College delivered 
an address of much interest— he having been a member of the 
Church when a printer's apprentice in Windsor. 




REV. EZRA H. BYINGTON. 

Mr. Byington made extensive researches and gathered a large 
array of facts and papers relating to its history and embodied 
them in an historical address, going over the entire century and 
showing of how much value this Church organization was to 
the cause of Congregationalism not only in Windsor but in 
New England. 
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He received the degree of D. I ). , from his Alma Mater in 1 890. 

In 1869-70 he supplied the American Presbyterian Church in 
Montreal, P. Q. He was then pastor at Hmnswick, Me., 
from January to, 1875, to October 1, 1878. This pastorate 
brought him in contact with the officers and students of Bow- 
doin College as well as with a large and intelligent congregation, 
and well did he sustain the reputation gained at Windsor as a 
pastor and pulpit orator. 

He was pastor at Monson, Mass., from June 23, 1880, to 
April 28, 1897, sustaining here in all respects the reputation 
that he had established. After closing this pastorate lie made 
his home for some time in Worcester and then in Boston, Mass., 
and was elected librarian of the N. E. Historic — Geneological 
Society in 1891. He removed to Newton, Mass., in 1893 and 
continued to make that place his home until his sudden death 
from heart failure. May t6, 1901, at Newton. 

I>r. Byington spent several months in foreign travel, and 
embodied his observations in the form of popular lectures which 
he delivered in several places in New England with great success. 

In 1896 he published "The Puritan in England and New 
England," a book of much value, of elegant diction and mature 
thought. This was followed in 1X97 by "The Christ of Yester- 
day, Today and Forever," a volume of nineteen sermons, 
which had been delivered from time to time, and a careful perusal 
of them shows the ripe scholarship, matured thought, elevated 
principles and elegant diction of the author. 

It was the privilege of the writer of this article to be present 
at Windsor when the first sermon of this volume was preached 
from Heb. xitl : 8 — " Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
todtky and forever," and he was profoundly impressed with the 
great ability, learning and piety of the preacher, and with his 
grasp of the great truths of Christianity and of the leading 
question! of the day " when things move so speedily and when 
" the theory of evolution is changing so many of the old beliefs 
' ' and leading to so many new conclusions and when the great 
"religions of the East are studied so appreciatively." The 
conclusion reached seemed so clear and convincing that it made 
a deep and abiding impression— that these changes in modern 
thought "do not touch the essential truths of the Christian 
" faith. The deepest wants of men are the same in every age, 
"and these deepest wants arc met by the religion of Jesus 
' ' Christ. 

And again: "Religion is more than a mere theory or a sys- 
" tern of doctrine. It is first of all, a personal experience. It 
"does not depend upon books of evidence." 

The other sermons in the volume are of equal interest. 

Dr. Byington was one of the editors of the "History of the 
FilBt Congregational Church of Windsor, Vt.," published in 
1898. He gave to the world "The Puritan as a Colonist a rid 
Reformer " in 1899. His best literary work was the prepara- 
tion of a " Memoir of the Rev. Henry A. Hazen. U. I).."' for 
the New England Historical and < "reneological Register. 

Dr. Byington was married to Ann Eliza Hoyt of New Haven, 
Vt., January 14, 1858. She died March 11, 1883. He was 
again married at Worcester, Mass.. June 14, 1887,10 Louisa 
Jane Workman, who survives him. He- left surviving him no 
child. 



pouring in an Automobile. 

By CHAS. R CUMMINGS 

CHE appearance of an automobile in the average village 
in this part of New England will bring people to the 
sidewalks more quickly than a brass band. In a few ai 
the larger places an occasional machine of light construc- 
tion is owned ami the sight of these gliding swiftly through the 
streets does not create the interest of a year ago. But when a 
"buster" comes along with a rush and roar it receives imme- 
diate attention. Such a machine arrived in White River Junc- 
tion on a summer evening, at about six o'clock and essayed to 
pass on to Windsor but got stuck on the steep hill about two 
miles below the Junction on the river road, and turned back for 
the night. 

The auto, was owned by Mr. Geo. H. McEaddcn, a wealthy 
Philadelphian and a well known polo player. The party of five- 
consisting of two ladies, the owner and little son and the chauf- 
feur or professional French driver left Boston two weeks before 
and had been touring in the White Mountains. They had 
come from Bethlehem the day of their arrival here. The machine 
was housed under the shed of the Junction House stables for 
the night, the professional driver veering and backing it into its 
position under power with astonishing ease. 




TWELVE HORSE- POWER TOURING AUTOMOBILE 



The gasmobile, as this type is properly known, is a two scatei 
of very heavy construction, weighing 3,000 lbs. The gasoline 
motor is of 1 2 horse power, and is started by turning a crank 
uiiiler the headlight in front. The engine makes a good deal of 
noise and exhausts very rapidly. While at a standstill the en- 
gine is in motion continually and imparts a very visible vibra- 
tion to the entire carriage, although it is said that this motion is 
not as noticeable when the automobile is moving over the road. 
It took the chauffeur fully half an hour to fill the 5-gallon gaso- 
line tank, which is done through a tube in the back of the 
driver's seat, to fill another apartment with water to keep the 
cylinder cool and to oil up. The machine is steered by a wheel 
like a brake wheel ami to the top of this a horn is attached 
which toots when a big rubber bulb is squeezed. The power is 
applied to the rear axle by a driving chain on each side. The 
carriage is capable of A Speed of thirty-live miles an hour and 
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will climb an ordinary hill easily. It was claimed thai the fail- 
ure to asccn«l the hill below town was due to a |>oor quality of 
gasoline obtained at Bradford. The machine is turned very 
easily with one hand. The pneumatic tires are nearly rive inches 
broad. A large plate glass is carried up under the canopy, 
which can be swung down in case of bad weather. When the 
chauffeur dismounted from the Bethlehem trip he was covered 
with sand and looked as if he had been dragged through the dirt. 

The party left White River Junction at about nine o'clock the 
following morning expecting to take dinner in Bellows Falls and 
stop for the night at Brattleboro. 

The chauffeur had perfect control of the machine and could 
back and turn it rapidly with great nicety. Mr. McFadden said 
In- was a professional who came from Paris with the machine, 
anil that he had run the automobile 750 miles in twenty-three 
hours over gr«>d roads. The owner said that although a good 
many horses are frightened by the machine very few accidents 
occur if the driver knows his business. 

The automobile was made in Paris and cost altout $5,000. 

The world's automobile record is a mile in 51 4-5 seconds. 



A Sq uirrel T alk -^ 
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READY FOR THE DAY'S RUN 

The recent automobile show at New York was the largest 
ever held in the I'nitcd States and the great throng of pur- 
chaser-visitors each day, studying the |H>ints of the various 
machines, shows the increased interest in them. The machines 
made by American manufacturers at the present time are mostly 
so constructed that the services of an experienced machinist are 
necessary in case of the frequent breakdowns, but in spite of 
these faults manufacturers are put to their utmost |>ace to lill 
orders. When the automobile is perfected and simplified as it 
will Ik- in a couple of years it will be a fair rival to the locomo- 
tive for long distance traveling. Better roads will follow. 

Visitors at the Pan. Am." saw great numbers of absolutely 
noiseless automobile cabs on the ideal streets of Buffalo, and 
there were large exhibits at the Exposition. The charge for a 
hansom cab auto, of the street service, for two people, was S 2. 
per hour or for one carrying a |>arty of five people, $ 2. 50 per 
hour. As the round of the city could be made in one ami one- 
half hours, this was not too expensive for a small party. 

The 1 "devil wagon' ' as it is sometimes called, lias come to stay. 



BY MRS. JEROME W. PIERCE. SPRINGFIELD, Vt 

ONE BRIGHT summer day I made the acquaintance of a 
family of grey squirrels, which had for their playground 
and forage center, a lawn adorned with several kinds of 
cone bearing evergreen trees. At the exact time that I 
made my bow to them, they were running at full speed along 
a board fence, that separated the lawn from the street, each 
squirrel holding, straight out in its tiny jaws, a cone twice as 
long, and broad, as itself. The enormous strength of jaw that 
amid carry a bulky pine cone, in a horizontal position, for the 
length of time necessary in order to reach storage quarters, 
was something wonderful. These little squirrels found their 
winter supply of food in the seeds of these cones. They had 
forayed among these trees such a long time unmolested that 
they were quite tame. It was only when their preempted 
rights were infringed upon, that they would protest with much 
chattering, and angry flirts of bushy tails. If I attempted to 
pick up the cones, a pair or two of suspicious eyes watched me 
Irom the branches of some near tree, or a bushy tail would 
swish quickly by, and a family council would be held on the 
fence, with much chattering and scolding. In squirrel talk, it 
meant that they would like to be good friends with us, but 
they were inclined to think we would bear watching — had not 
their winter supply of nuts been carried off without so much 
as "by your lief, sirs?" And had not one of their comrades 
been lamed for life by one of these cruel creatures ? Truly, 
man was not to be wholly trusted. One evening, while the 
twilight lingered, I saw a curious performance at the trunk of 
one of the largest trees, — something was being dragged part 
way up the tree, then came bumping down again. Taking my 
post of observation nearer the tree, I saw a large verandah 
pillow, which I had that very morning picked up in the walk, 
about half way between the house and the tree, and returned 
to its place, wondering how it came to be there. Again I 
put the pillow in its place, and the next day I kept close watch 
on the movements of my little friends: but they were too sly 
for me, and caught me off guard duty long enough to serve 
their purpose, for there was the pillow again at the foot of the 
tree ! The largest squirrel seized one corner of the pillow, 
while its mate grabbed the opposite one; then with their fore 
feet firmly braced, and clutching the bark of the tree, with a 
pull-all-together-effort, they backed up the tree until they 
succeeded in going up about three feet, when, down flopped 
the pillow. The mamma squirrel said, as plainly as could be, 
"There I told you so." The papa squirrel said, with a grand 
wave of his bushy tail, " And pray who asked me to do it ? " 
After some more domestic flings, peace appeared to reign once 
more in the family, and the pillow feat was again attempted. 
In my eagerness to get a l>cttcr view. 1 stumbled over a cone, 
and made so much noise, the squirrels dropped their burden, 
and scampered away, causing me to lose the innings of their 
little game. I think, however, that it was pure mischief. 

The mistress of the home on squirrel lawn, had frequently 
missed small articles of the family wash. She finally mis- 
trusted the squirrels were the thieves, although the most rigid 
search failed to reveal their secret. It was not until the owner 
of the house, while repairing the roof, found a solution to the 
enigma in the sha|>e of a nice nest under the rafters, composed 
of the missing garments in various stages of adaptation to the 
needs of its occupants. Pater familias declared those " pesky 
raskils" should go; but Mater said softly, " The little dears." 

So the little grey squirrel still builds its nest under the rafters 
of the old house, and plays its cltish tricks under the big pine 
trees unmolested, for she, who loved them, left her fiat with 
that benediction, "The little dears," when she bade them a 
long farewell. 
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Daughters °J j h ; Revolution. 

BETHEL and Royalton on the northern line of Windsor 
county, have each a veritable Daughter of the Revolu- 
tion. Both are refined, intellectual and highly esteemed 
and, although each is well past her goth birthday, they 
are active and industrious women. 




MRS. SARAH BI.A.NCHARI) CHAPMAN of Bethel, 
was born in I'lainticld, N. H., September 6, 1802, making 
her now in her tooth year. She was the daughter of Simon 
and Jemina Chapman Blanchard. The father enlisted July 19, 
1777 and served three months as a private in Capt. John Brad- 
ford's company of Col. M. Nichols' regiment of New Hamp- 
shire troops, organized to operate with the northern army. 
He afterward served three years in Capt. Benj. Brown's com- 
pany of Col. Micah Jackson's regiment. Because of the ser- 
vice of her father, Mrs. Chapman was elected an honorary 
member of Woodstock chapter, D. A. R., February 6, 1900. 

When 13, Mrs. Chapman came with her parents to Bethel 
and on December 6, 181 H was married to Cyrus Chapman of 
that town, Four children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Chap- 
man, all of whom are now dead. Mr. Chapman died Septem- 
ber 2, 1874. 

School privileges in the early days were limited but Mrs. 
Chapman made the most of her opportunities and having all 
her life been a reader of the best books is a remarkably well- 
informed woman. 

She has been quite regular in her habits but has never been 
tied to any rigid rules of living. She lias eaten whatever she 
liked, worked early and late and now dislikes to be idle, 
believing that work rather than idleness conduces to longevity. 
She does light household work, sews and reads. The Bible 
is her favorite book. She is a communicant of the Episcopal 
church and lias been a member of Christ Church, Bethel, for 
many years. 



MISS LI CV SKINNER, of Royalton, enjoys with Mrs. 
Chapman the distinction of lieing one of the very few now liv- 
ing whose fathers served in the continental army of 1775 to 
1 783. She has not been bent by age but stands erect and is 
remarkably vigorous. Were it not for her white hair she 
would appear to l>e less than 70. In mind as well as body 
she is remarkably strong and vigorous. 

Miss Skinner was the 1 ith child of Captain Isaac and Lucy 
Shaw Skinner and was born in Royalton February 22, 181 1. 
Her father was born in Woodstock, Conn. July 24, 1754- 




He served through the greater jwirt of the Revolutionary War 
with New England troo|>s, his tirst service being in Captain 
Cutler's company of Colonel Ward's regiment of Connecticut 
troops. 

Before the close of the war Captain Skinner went to Han- 
over, N. H., and was a land agent in that place two years. 
At the time of the burning of Royalton by Tories and Indians 
he went with the troops from Hanover and Norwich that pur- 
sued the marauding band to Brooktield and in the succeeding 
year, 1781, he built a house near the present site of the pass- 
enger station in Royalton. He at the same time established a 
blacksmith shop at Royalton that was for a time the only shop 
of the kind between the Connecticut river and Williamstown. 
Vermont. 

Captain Skinner and Lucy Shaw were married at the bride's 
home in Royalton in 1784. The bride's father was killed in 
the French and Indian War. 

Seven sons and four daughters were born to Capt. and Mrs. 
Skinner and with one exception all attained a good old age of 
from 70 to 86 years. Miss Skinner, the youngest, seems to 
have fair promise of living a full century. 

The National Congress of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of 1809 presented Miss Skinner with the gold 
spoon embellished with colonial engraving and the insignia of 
the society that is given to daughters of Revolutionary sin-s, 
when found by the society. 
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■ V RCV. HOMER WHITE, RANDOLPH. VT. 

•xotoi dy on. orro«ti. 

ON THE morning of Thursday, August S, the University 
Club of Randolph together with the wives of the mem- 
bers and some invited friends, the whole party number- 
ing twenty- four persons, set out on a two-days' excursion 
to Mt Mansfield, the highest land or rock in Vermont. The 
cars of the Central Vermont took us to Waterbury. There 
we changed to the electric car for Stowe where we arrived in 
good time for dinner. After dinner three mountain-climbing 
teams were in readiness for us and taking our seats we drove 
off with high expectations which were fully realized when we 
reached our high objective point — old Mansfield's Chin. The 
first five miles of the way were level with a good road through 
a pleasant farming country and then we came to the foot of 
the mountain — the hot opus part of our journey. A veracious 
guidclward encouragingly informed us that the distance to 
the summit was only four and a half miles, and we set boldly 
forward on the zigzag course which led ad astra or thereabouts, 
certainly above the clouds. Nota bene: This being the itiner- 
ary of a University Gub, the reader will naturally expect these 
scraps of luttin. He might have not only these but also some 
choice Greek but that we fear the Greek case of tin- ofticc of 
the Intkr-State JOURNAL is out of sorts. 




ON THK ELECTRIC. 

We found the roail up the mountain a very good one. 
through forest most of the way, but here and there we caught 
a glimpse of the world beyond the tn-i-s and above which we 
were being gradually lifted. One such fine view was that oi 
Smuggler's Notch. The smuggler who toiled on foot through 
that rugged pass must have been actuated by the ambitious 
motive to give it a name. There could have been no fun nor 
profit in the trip. All the Canadian goods he could carry on 
his back might just as well have been sold on the west side of 
the mountains. Springs of cool, delicious water were found 




A OKOll' ON THK SI.'MMIT OK THK CHIN. 



along our route — such water as drinkers of pond water have 
no conception of — and refreshed both man and beast. Even 
on the summit there is water in abundance, bursting from the 
rock, as though the latter had been smitten by the rod of 
Moses. The highest spring in Vermont is near the highest 
point of the Chin while just beneath the Chin is a little sheet 
of water called the Lake of the Clouds. 

We came in sight of the Summit House, and soon thereafter 
reached its hospitable door, just in time to escape a drenching 
from a thunder storm to witness which was worth our three 
hours' climb. From the piazza of the hotel we gazed upon the 
scene. Clouds and darkness were round about us for we were 
among the clouds and in the storm ; but there was sufficient 
light for us to see masses of other clouds rolling and tumbling 
in the deep valley below us while frequent lightning flashed 
across the peaks of distant mountains or on the murky clouds 
beneath. One brilliant shaft of light, descending perpendic- 
ularly from the heavens, assumed the shape of a fiery cross, 
though with but rudimentary arms, for the brief moment in 
which it was visible. The spectacle was sublime and a sense of 
the grandeur of nature was impressed upon every mind. After 
the storm a beautiful double rainbow appeared in the cloudy 
gulf below us and apparently quite near. 

The Summit House is just at the base of the Nose and after 
supper most oi the party ascended that prominence to witness 
the sunset. It was too cloudy, however, and when evening 
let her curtain down without a single star to pin it, they 
returned to the hotel where, after a few pleasant hours, all 
retired so as to get up early and see the sun rise. But alas 
it was cloudy or foggy in the morning and old Sol was not 
visible when he first came over the distant horizon, and it was 
not possible to see any object more than ten rods away. The 
prospect was dim for seeing some of the finest scenery in New 
England. Nevertheless a resolute party of twenty-five, includ- 
ing guides, was formed to visit the summit of the Chin, two 
miles away from the hotel. But they all reached the top and 
were the largest |>arty that ever did stand there together. 
They were on the top of Vermont, 4,400 feet above sea level. 
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The Nose which is a solid mass of rock rising [x-rpcndicularly 
on one side and steeply on others towers 200 feet above the 
hotel at its base, and is 4,200 above sea level. The expedition 
to the Chin returned somewhat weary, but enthusiastic, in time 
for dinner. They thought as they were advancing through 
the fog towards the summit that old Mansfield had a receding 
Chin, but when they arrived there and the fog had lifted, as it 
did about ten o'clock, they agreed they were well paid for the 
dangers they had passed. One remarked that if they hail had 
some singers with them they might have had some unusually 
pleasant Chin-music. But. if deprived of music, they had at 
least enough of beauty to feast their eyes upon. Round the 
whole horizon it was spread before them in such profusion and 
loveliness and grandeur — the lovely, nearby valley and the 
grand, distant mountains — that the eye knew not where to 
linger longest. 

It is not necessary to climb the Chin in order to get fine 
views, though doubtless the best arc seen from there. But 
after the fog lifted, the scenery visible to the naked eye, from 
the hotel piazza, to the eastward and from the base of the 
Nose, a few rods away, to the westward, was beautiful beyond 
description, as some one has before remarked. The phrase 
sounds familiar at any rate, but I heartily endorse it, for my 
descriptive powers seem unequal to the occasion. To the 
west were seen the Champlain valley with farms, villages and 
woodland; next Lake Champlain and its islands, and beyond 
the lake, the Adirondack mountains blue and beautiful. With 
the lifting of the fog the glory was revealed. To the east was 



seen the deep valley where we had watched the storm the 
night before and beyond this the pilcd-up hills and mountains 
in picturesque confusion. Mt. Washington is faintly visible in 
clear weather from the hotel step-,. 

Some geologists confidently assert that Mt. Mansfield is the 
oldest land in the world, and the oldest inhabitants of the 
region do not deny the truth of the assertion. None of them 
can remember the time when the Nose and Lips and Chin of 
Mansfield were not as prominent features of the landscape as 
they are today. There are other, though smaller, features 
than the grand outline of the mountain's summit. On the 
edge of the nostril appears a rough profile of Washington, 
while back near where the corner of the eye should be ap|>ears 
a much better profile of Victoria. 

The Summit House is a comfortable, well-kept hostelry and 
sheltered about sixty people (he night we were there. Among 
these were a dozen New York city boys of different national- 
ities who were being given an outing which they will long 
remember by a young gentleman to whom they looked up 
with deserved respect. Before leaving, Friday forenoon, they 
gave us a concert on the piazza, singing a number of popular 
songs which were duly applauded. As they started on foot 
over the rocks for Cambridge they gave three cheers for the 
house and three more for the proprietor. After a good din- 
ner our teams were brought out and with our parcels of fir 
balsam and other souvenirs of Mansfield we again took our 
seats and started down the mountain, with a shoe under one 
wheel of each carriage to assist the horses in holding hack. 
The descent was more quickly accomplished than the ascent, 
facitis descensus Avemo, and we arrived at Stowe in time for 
the train which brought us home without accident at about 
half J last seven, thoroughly satisfied with our pleasant excursion. 
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SUMMIT HOUSE, MOUNT MANSFIELD, 
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VICTORIA'S PROFILE ON THE NOSE, .MT. MANSK1ELI). 



T he K urn Hattin H omes * 

CHE Kurn Hattin Homes of Westminster, Vt., were given by 
Rev. C. A. Dickinson of Berkeley Temple, Boston, for the 
purpose of making a home for homeless boys of good char- 
acter, between the ages of seven and fourteen. The boys 
are kept until seventeen years of age unless good homes are found 
for them. The boys are taught farming and sloyd work, and to be 
generally useful. Mr. Dickinson gave the farm and buildings in 
memory of his father and mother, whose home it was. The officers 
of the Kurn Hattin Home Association are: President, Hon. Wm. J. 
Van Patten, Burlington, Vt.; Vice-President, Rev. C. A. Dickinson, 
Boston, Mass.; Treasurer. Mr. Edward M. Abbott, 450 Trcmont 
Building, Boston ; Secretary, Mr. N. G. Williams, Bellows Falls. Vl. 
These gentlemen and several others form the Board of Trustees, 
Pres. W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth being one of the members. The 
Superintendent is Mr. Charles E. Bishop, and the Matron, his wile, 
Mrs. Jennie T. Bishop. 

Kurn Hattin, the name given to the Homes, means "the Horns of 
Hattin." It is the Hebrew name for the Mount of Beatitude in Pal- 
estine. It is sometimes spelled Hattin, sometimes Hittin. The 
name was given to these Homes in Westminster because the hill on 
which the main building stands, in its conformation is like "the 
Horns of Hattin" in Palestine. 

It is not an institution for the control of children, but for the sup- 
port of those whose parents or guardians are unable to support them, 
and if able, relatives or friends are expected to pay a small sum for 
board and provide clothing. 
The Homes have been established seven years. 



A PLEASANT VISIT TO THE HOME FOR BOYS AT WEST- 
MINSTER, VT. 
By nancv a. cook, white river junction, vt. 

It was upon a line morning, the first part of September, 
that my friend ami I started out, in a very comfortable car- 
riage, with the desire to visit the Kuni Hattin Home in which 
we had become interested through papers and in correspon- 
dence with the matron. We left the pretty town of Spring- 
field, Vt, at half past seven in the morning and reached 
Westminster in the same state about ten o'clock, having 



enjoyed our ride of twenty miles very much. We drove into 
very neatly kept grounds, and, arriving at the house, were 
met and cordially welcomed by the matron, Mrs. Hishop. 
She informed us that visitors were always very welcome, but 
on account of a few cases of scarlet fever, visitors had been 
few during the summer, although great care had been taken to 
keep the patients in strict quarantine. 

We found that at this Home there were two sets of buildings, 
one for the farmer and his family and the other the Home 
itself. The former was being used as an infirmary for the 
scarlet fever patients at this time, while the farmer and his 
wife were accommodated in the main building. 

Before dinner, Mrs. Bishop took us over the house. On 
the first floor was a large entrance hall out of which opened, 
on the one side the boys' reading room, and on the other 
the parlor. The dining room opened from the reading room 
and there were five tables neatly spread. Below stairs was 
the basement in which were the wash and luth rooms. Up 
stairs was the boys' dormitory arranged as such rooms are in 
children's homes, with seventeen iron bedsteads with beds all 
neatly spread, which was done by the boys. 

At a quarter In-fore twelve a bell rung which was to give 
the boys time to make themselves tidy for dinner and we had 
the pleasure of watching them, They came into the basement, 
each one going to his own place to use his own basin and towel. 
The teacher stood at the end of the row and as he counted 
one, two, three, and so on, they washed first one ear, then 
the other, the hack of neck, front of neck, right side of face 
and left side of face. This was done that the teacher could 
be sure they were clean, also to save soiling so many towels. 
After washing they hung their towels and basins in their 
places, then the boys marched from here to the reading room 
and at the appointed time into the dining room where each 
one stood at his place until the Superintendent, Matron, 
teacher and wife, who is cook in the home, and other help had 
taken their places and the blessing had been sung by all, in 
unison and as near as I could make out, the boys were all 
singers. The blessing is as follows : 

(k>d is great and God is good, 

And we thank Him for this food ; 

By His hand must all be fed. 

Give us, Lord, our daily bread. Amen, 

The meal progressed very quiedy and orderly as does 
everything about the place. Two or three boys were called 
and presented to us. They were boys with whom we had 
become interested by sending things to and communicating 
with when they were sick. They were very bright and intel- 
ligent and seemed very grateful for any little kindnesses shown 
them. We visited the kitchen and found three boys washing 
dishes, who, unlike girls enjoyed their task. As we passed 
through the ironing room we espied two or three boyS ironing 
overalls with a right good will and two boys sat on the piazza 
shilling beans for the next day's dinner. All the boys wore 
overalls even to the Superintendent's boy who is one of them. 

The boys kindly showed us altout the grounds, told us 
about the horses, cows and other stock in general, about the 
chestnut grove, the apple orchard, and the sugar place, shak- 
ing of it all as "ours" in a very proud way. Kach one 
obeyed when spoken to and in a very pleasant manner as 
though their duties were not in the least irksome, indeed they 
love their home and are willing to work. L'nlike the girls' 
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home, which is near, die boys are provided with a man 
teacher ;md sometimes, there il mnr.ey enough, will'. .111 

instructor who teaches them "sloyd" wood work. They 
learn to make a great many useful articles which are sold to 
visitors. 

Altogether our visit was an enjoyable one and it seemed to 
us that there could be no better work to be encouraged than 
one of training bright and intelligent hoys who have been left 
homeless, and these are the ones, who if neglected are apt to 
prove as bad if not worse than less intelligent ones. It seems 
as if thus work would prove of much benefit to our State in the 
not far distant future. We earnestly hojx- that our friends will 
become interested in this work and consider it their duty as 
well as their privilege to aid this Institution, which being one 
of charity, is dependent upon our generosity. 




your desire to help would you Ik- willing to undertake this 
charge? Yet it must be done. 

What better can you do than bestow money or gifts upon 
an institution, partly supported by well-known gentlemen, 
that is trying to shape the lives of diese destitute ones that 
they may become men and women, — a credit to society? 
The need is great. The cold winter season is at hand. The 
Homes have now many good friends, but thousands have 
never known the purpose of those who conduct it. It takes 
money to care for those children, in health, in illness, to in- 
struct and educate them. It is the first need, it has the first 
claim on your attention and your pocket — the bringing-np of 
those who are to liecome the useful citizens of years to come. 
The children you know have your personal interest Will 
you help others? 

Many friends of the Homes send a barrel 
or a lx>x of useful things, gathered [>erhaps 
from the neighborhood, with contributions 
of goods or money or both, from some of 
the merchants of the town, who know of the 
work, and these friends always have the 
homes in mind. They have letters from 
some of these children — they feel as if they 
knew them. Every contribution is acknowl- 
edged by the Superintendent or the Matron 
and you will know by the tone of their letters 
that they are just the people for the work — 
helping the destitute young. This is work 
that you should do. Early and late, see 
what you can do to help the Kurn Hattin 
Homes. There is no more worthy cause on 
the face of the earth. Do your missionary 
work first for our needy home institutions. 

The writer asked the Matron of the Homes 
for a list of present needs, to be printed in 
the Jol'RNAI., and this is her reply : 



MAIN Hi ll. DING. KIRN HATTIN HOMES, WESTMINSTER, VT. 



KURN HATTIN NEEDS. 



Thr foregoing description of a visit to the Kurn Hattin 
Homes is by one who is ever active in their welfare. In every 
village there is someone who, though it may be known only 
to a few, is steadily and quietly lending a helping hand to 
those in need. Many would gladly assist in the work, but 
know not on whom to bestow their gifts, lest the recipients 
feel too proud to accept, or for lack of disposition to continue 
to work as steadily as In-fore to prove unworthy. Every- 
where there are those who, though home cares are many, are 
able and willing to give, even denying themselves some com- 
fort, if only they can know where the help they give will l>c 
properly expended. But often, the good intentions, through 
doubt, result in nothing done. In the coming winter season, 
secure by the warmth of our firesides, coal-bin, wood-pile and 
store-room well supplied, and plenty of warm wraps for the 
children — let us not commit the great error of being forget- 
ful of others. 

In the Kurn Hattin Homes is in part your opportunity. 
Think of sixty-live children under the care of the watchful 
Superintendent, tin motherly Matron, and their helpers, in 
this model home, in our own Connecticut Valley I With all 



We now have eleven girls, from seven to fourteen years of age 
(there will be several more in a short time), six of whom are clothed 
by Keene, N. H. ladies. There are forty-six boys from seven to 
sixteen years of age, most of them being nine, ten and eleven years. 
It will be readily seen that boys' clothing, mostly. U needed, although 
the girls require a supply of rubbers for the winter, and a carpet is 
much needed for the sitting-room at the girls' home. It is a large 
room, about eighteen feet square. Kvcn a second-hand carpet woul 
be very acceptable and make the floor much warmer. 

The boys are always needing shoes, stockings and pants, they 
wear out so fast. 

We need for the winter the above-named articles, also good coats 
(we have a supply of overcoats), mittens, dark, warm sweaters, rub- 
bers, rubber boots, slippers, dark wool blouses for boys from seven 
to eleven years old ; dark shirts, sizes twelve and one-half to four- 
teen, also lighter colored shirts same sizes, for Sunday wear. We 
have a fair supply of underclothing. These other things are wanted 
more. 

We need many things for the dining-room. Our supply of spoons, 
table, dessert and teaspoons, is low, also silver knives and forks ; 
tumblers, common dishes for boys' use, particularly mugs, bowls, 
plates and large pitchers. We should greatly appreciate a new set 
of inexpensive decorated dishes, for the helpers' table, also white 
napkins and white tablecloths three and one-half yards long, for 
same table. 

We have only a small supply of towels for helpers' use. Many of 
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Dest Windsor County Paper and the JOURNAL 

'"$1.50 




As a double - ender 
New Year present 
to friends in or out of 
the County, this is 

THE BEST COMBINATION. 



_ I£ you want a good eight-page weekly paper, all printed at home, 
that shall contain all the news from the va rious towns of the County 
with roinpli'tr County Court reports, ami able editorials and a g ood 
monthly magazine which will contain all the illustrated articles of the 
County and good stories, send $ 1.50 and wc will give you the Ver- 
mont Standard, published at Woodstock, Vt., and the Journal for 
one year beginning Jan. 1, 19 02. 



If you want a sample copy of either publication it will be 



the white spreads on the boys' beds are in bad condition. We use a 
large number about sixty-four inches wide by two and one-half yards 
long ; next size is about seventy inches wide by two and one-hall 
yards long. We ought to have a few full-sized spreads for large beds. 

Sheets for boys' beds should be of two sizes : forty-eight inches 
wide by two and one-half yards long (we use more of this size than 
any other 1 and sixty inches wide by two and one-half yards long. 

Boys' pillowslips are eighteen inches wide, cloth cut one yard long, 
with two and one-half inch hem. Helpers' beds require slips twenty 
inches wide, and full-sized sheets. 

We always appreciate contributions of clothing, provisions, etc. 
Kurn Hattin has many good friends, but needs many more. 

We are already planning for Christmas. We want to give our boys 
and girls a grand Ume. Who will help us to gladden their hearts ? 

You know what boys and girls delight in, in the line ol games, 
books, toys, candy, skates, sleds, neckties, etc. 

The Matron would be glad to correspond with church sewing 
societies and individuals who would like to help us. We always have 
certain special needs, which we appreciate having supplied, and are 
glad to make them known when inquiry is made of us. 

We have mentioned many needs, but it takes large quantities of 
; to care for sixty -five children. 



" How like a Paradise the world would be, flourishing in 
joy and rest, if men would cheerfully conspire in affection, 
and helpfully contribute to each others' content. — Isaac 



Boys, have you outgrown that pair of skates, those warm 
stockings? Have you discarded that cap that pulled clear 
down over your ears on frosty mornings? Where's that pair 
of mittens or the tippet you laid aside last year ? Clot any 
games you are tired of? Have you more harmonicas than 
you want ? The boys at Kurn Hattin Homes like music as 
well as you do, and perhaps they don' t have games and books 
and things — enough to go around. 

Maybe they don't have good rubbers, or shoes without any 
holes in 'cm. Perhaps you could send a pair of stout shoes. 
There's lots of things they might like. I wonder if they have 
sleds enough. There's hardly a boy, and some man-grown, 
but can contribute to that barrel for the boys at Kurn Hattin 
Homes,— and perhaps you can Ik- the one to draw that barrel 
to the express office on your sled, and you won't have to ask 
more than one good hearted man to get money enough to pay 
the express on it to Westminster, Vl Now let's see what 
you are going to do. They print a little |>aper down there at 
the Home and acknowledge in print the names of those who 
contribute. 

The JOURNAL is going to be a welcome visitor on that read- 
ing room table every issue, and we are going to send them a 
daily |>aper as well, and lead pencils and paper, and these col- 
umns will always be open to help this I fome or any others. 

Help make these boys a home and help sustain the influence 
for good that now surrounds them. 

— Kditor. 



Edson & Chadwick, 



West Lebanon, N. M. ( and 
White River Junction, Vt. 



/EXTRA ANNOUNCEMENT/ 



The great increase in our trade the past year is con- 
vincing proof that the people in this vicinity are better 
satisfied with the best goods than they would be with 
poorer goods at cheaper prices. Our aim has always 
been to serve our customers with the best the market 
afforded. Our meat department shows a larger business 
than ever before. What better proof is needed to show 
that the people prefer to pay fair prices for the best in- 
spected meats? Healthy, wholesome meats first, last 
and always. This is the motto that has gained lor us the 
confidence ol the public. We quote below a few of the 
bargains that we are offering at this time : 

SKINNED-BACX HAMS, the very best, per lb - 131c 

PICNIC HAMS, so-called, per lb- - 10}c 

PICNIC HAMS, so-called, without a bone per lb - 12jc 

BEST PLAIN TRIPE, 20-lb. keg HC 

Thla price w ill be for one week only. 

FINEST VERMONT MAPI.E SYRUP, in quart bottles 25c 

HEINZ'S PREPARED MUSTARD, in lightning jars 15c 

GRAPE, CRAB-APPLE and APPLE JELLY, in pint jars, 

home made .25C 

HEINZ'S MINCE MEAT, in bulk, per lb ISC 

TfcU Mini c Mnt will make a pic that will pirate *n epicure. 

DOUBLE CREAM CHEESE, richer, nicer in flavor, and no 

higher in price than the poorer qualities. Per lb 16c 

BONELESS CODFISH, "Our Best," j-lb. box. SOC 

" Wonder," j-lb. box JffC 

" Choice Morsels." j-lb. box JSC 

""' " " i-lb. box -1BC. and 10C 

SMOKED HERRING, per box _ 23c 

CATSUP, pint bottle - 1JC 

CRANBERRIES, per qt IOC 

FAIRY SOAP, 1 2 cakes _ SOC 

LAUNDRY SOAP, too cakes $1.90 

ARK SOAP, 1 j cakes - 2SC 

CANNED BEETS, try one can _ 10C 

GOLDEN DRIP SYRUP, two t-qt. cans, 2SC 

BEST BLUEING, 3 full qts - 3»C 

"GOLD MEDAL" SODA, six packages - 2Sc 



TOILET PAPER, 6 packages 



. 35c 



COFFEE Ca " ant) K et frec sample In tnis wa >' we can 
■ convince you that wc can give you better value 

for your money than you can get anywhere else 
Prices from 15c. to 40C per lb. 



in town. 



TP A Wc ask you to call and get free sample, compare it 
with the tea that you are using, and if you find that 
we are able to give you better values for your money, we do 
not need to urge you to buy tea ol us. 
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Last Days of Pan-American Exposition. 

WITH IMPRESSIONS OF NIAGARA FALLS AND THE GORGE. 
BY C H AS. R. CUMMINGS. 



CHE great Pan- American Exposition is over and already 
our attention is called to a furtherance of the same 
plan at Charleston, S. C. at the present time, at St. 
Louis in 1903 and at Portland, Oregon in 1905. But 
with all the money available, and it is said that St Louis is 
already assured of financial success, all those who attended 
the great Exposition by the side of Niagara's cataract feel that 
for completeness and beauty it will be many a year before the 
glory of Buffalo's white city is forgotten. The exquisite 
glory of the lights outlining every part of every building at 
night, — the moment of suspense when the first faint glimmer 
was perceptible, all about, — the reddish tint at first, then 
gradually growing stronger to a golden white, making night 
into day, warmed the spirit indeed, that man could so closely 
present the glories of the " Eternal City." Niagara's great 
strength, captivated in part, carried overland in cables and 
arranged in one great, wonderful design of infinite fineness by 
the craft of man, was the crowning glory of the Exposition. 
It was with genuine regret that the thousands upon thousands 
who tramped about the handsome buildings, in their setting 
of flower-beds, fountains, statues, bridges, and lakelets, large 
and small, and who had come to love the spirit of it all, felt 
that the clay, the night was soon to come when all the glory 
of the city and the wondrous electric illumination would go 
out, to be revealed to them no more. 

Many articles have described the Exposition in part and as 
a whole, during its lifetime, but it was the wish of the writer 
to record the manner in which it closed its existence, it being 
prolwble that readers would have no other article along the 
same lines. 

The five gates opened every morning at eight. By nine 
o'clock there was a scattered little crowd continually before 
the turnstiles of each while within people were swallowed up 
in the vast buildings so readily that when one pressed on to 
the great Esplanade or open space near the center of it all, it 
would seem no one had arrived. By ten o'clock the volume 
of incomers filled the Mall directly within the principal entrance 
gate with close marching humanity. A vehicle other than 
some outward bound express wagon, or a mail or |K)lice patrol 
automobile, was rarely seen. By noon the main thoroughfares 
•of the Exposition grounds were always well covered with 
sightseers. 

Towards the close of the Exposition the attendance con- 
sisted largely of excursion people from within three hundred 
miles of Buffalo who came in for the day. Most of them 
brought lunch-baskets and at mid-day the settees along the 
tree-lined canal or water-way, or in the gardens, were occu- 
pied quite as extensively as the chains of the thirty odd 
restaurants. 

In the pictures sent out to advertise the Exposition early in 
the season, people of all nations were depicted in attendance, 
all in their picturesque garb. This wasn't strictly true to life 
on the grounds. Occasionally a Turk in baggy trousers and 
dirty turban or a couple of blanket-wrapi>ed Indians with 



chiseled countenances passed stolidly along a street. These 
were from the Midway shows. Once in a while one saw a 
Jajwnesc gentleman in plain clothes making the rounds of the 
Exposition, but for a babel of tongues, gay scarfs, mantillas, 
sombrero hats and other novelties of dress — I didn't see any. 
Maybe their owners went away before the frosts of autumn 
came. 

It was an American crowd, quiet and good-natured. Toughs 
and thugs were never seen at the Pan-American. The patron- 
age was from the homes of the land. During the entire life 
of the Exposition there was very little disorder, few drunks, 
and strange to say, few complaints of pocket-picking. A 
noted police officer from New York was at the head of the 
Exposition detective bureau and crooks were quickly recog- 
nized and warned of!. The Exposition Guards were gentle- 
men ami wore very handsome uniforms. 

By the end of the season the handsome tints of the color 
schemes and the white staff of the buildings had become a 
trifle dulled, but it was still fair to look upon. Some of the 
out-door candy and mineral water booths were nailed up and 
occasionally a show on the Midway had departed. But they 
were scarcely missed, as the entire frontage of the two sec- 
tions of the Midway extended a mile and a quarter. The 
New England building had been practically gutted by fire and 
was closed. The neat appearance of the grounds was kept up 
to the last. Even on the Sunday morning after it was all over 
the usual corps of men was sent out, over every inch of the 
ground, picking up every bit of paper and rubbish, and the 
horse roll brushes swept the litter from the great asphalted 
pavements. 

I'ntil a few hours before nightfall on Farewell Day, hardly 
any of the exhibits were packed up. The great Fair was in 
perfect ojK'ration to the last. This was well, for then- was a 
large attendance the last weeks and Farewell Day it exceeded 
one hundred and twenty four thousand, the third largest in 
the history of the K.\p<i«ition. 

FAKEU'KI.I. DAY. 

Just as often as the management could find a pretext they 
installed a s|>ccial day, New York Day, Buffalo Day, Vermont 
Day or Gala Day, and finally Farewell Day. On Farewell 
Day there was a two-hour concert in the East Esplanade stand 
by the 65th Regiment Band. Mrs. Taylor, the only human 
being who ever went over Niagara Falls and live*!, held a re- 
ception in the West Esplanade stand and thousands "had a 
look." She had her barrel beside her, cushioned within and 
containing a sort of harness. As she went over the Falls 
only two weeks before she became fatigued after a little and 
was taken away as she arrived, in a wheel chair. As a good 
part of the crowd in waiting hadn't seen her, the guards in at- 
tendance at the stand put up a joke. A lady happened to sit 
down in the chair Mrs. Taylor had occupied and soon the 
guards hail the line of visitors in motion again. The woman 
caught on to the joke and held down In-r job while several 
thousand people passed into the stand and around the barrel 
in single file. They all thought they saw Mrs. Taylor. 
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At i P. M. the Indians paraded about the grounds. At 2 
o'clock there was a hurling match. At 3 o'clock in the Stad- 
ium, a monster arena enclosing a quarter-mile track, there 
was a sham battle between the L'nited States troops and the 
Indians. Then there was another concert at three o'clock in 
the East Ksptanade stand and afterward a military balloon as- 
cension. All this was in addition to the orchestra concerts 
and organ recital in the Temple of Music, drill by Hospital 
Corps a'nd Sea-Coast Artillery, signalling by heliograph, and 
I'. S. Life-Saving Service exhibition, every day features. At 
night the entire southern part of the grounds was bright with 
a stupendous display of fireworks. Then also there were four 
other displays of fireworks at other points on the grounds, the 
entire display lasting from 7: 30 o'clock until midnight. 

THE LAST EVENING. 

Early in the evening the monster display of fireworks at the 
I-ake commenced and the bombardment of Morro Castle 
could n't have surpassed it in noise. There was a tremendous 
jam along the water front. While the fireworks were going 
on thiire was another such crowd on the Midway, young folks, 
sporty people, who were too gay to care about fireworks. 
From the very first it became evident the broad Midway was 
to have a night of it. Kvery amusement "palace " ( on the 
outside ) was going full tilt and all were merry. Rival shows 
across the street showed the wonders of their performances and 
were supported by every kind of music from the wretched 
sounding bag-pipes and shrill recti instruments of the Turks to 
the harmony of full bands. The big Japanese bell, at the batter- 
ing-ram impact of a suspended bamboo log sent forth its shivering 
tone, far carried by the winds. At eight o'clock that last night 
there was a tremendous jam in the Midway. Everyone was 
happy and all seemed acquainted. To be sure some!x>dy 
knocked you this way and that almost every minute, but not 
rudely. It was jostle indeed if you wanted to go faster than 
the rest of the throng. The great mass moved slowly, as 
many one way as the other. 

N<i such scene of merriment was ever before witnessed in 
Buffalo, or not unlikely, in the United States. And such unre- 
strained gayety had not before l>een seen at the Imposition, 
even on the Midway. The thing was infectious. People who 
looked too old for boys' and girls' play took a hand. They 
blew horns in other people's ears, they tweaked a resined tape 
to get a squall from a |>astel»oard can, they threw hnndfuls of 
confetti and brushed each other's faces with palm and poplar 
branches torn from the nearest shrulw. "Whew!" — one 
gasped, a handful of confetti (chopped paper) struck full in 
the face, hat covered, down the neck, ears full of it — even in 
your mouth — "Take that — " and the person who threw it 
got a horn blast in the face as they laughingly passed on. 

When every third person had a pocketful of confetti and 
the rest had horns and branches and many had inflated bags 
with which they beat their friends of the moment over the 
head , you can imagine the scene. It was a Mardi Gras car- 
nival intensified. A dozen young men would grasp hands 
and execute a war-dance around a group of young women, 
who retaliated to the U-st of their ability upon their tor- 
mentors, while individual conflicts of the moment, until one 
or the other retreated, were all about, Small boys who 
wanted to get anywhere went in single file with hands upon 
each other's shoulders and pushed their way where they would, 
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while young men attained the same result with impromptu 
flying wedges. Now and then an express wagon would try 
to get through the Midway and plenty of young men kept 
the rear wheels from turning and the driver, with looking 
ahead and whipping behind, did n't seem to enjoy the trip. 
As staid New Englanders we fell to wondering if Buffalo 
young people always behaved that way. As we passed the 
Alt Nurnbcrg, having seen but one section of the Midway, a 
flying wedge was almost upon us. Four women went down 
in a heap. Three of them got up at once. That was too 
much pressure for us and we hastened away to see the fire- 
works at the I-ike. Next morning we learned the woman was 
picked up unconscious, seriously injured, and that the police 
had arrested one of the young men. 

This first display of the evening was finished as we came to 
the Lake, but wc had seen much of it as we progressed. The 
crowd started back from the Park to the mam group of build- 
ings and the Midway. We took refuge with others on the 
steps of a big piece of statuary near by. They could n't move 
that. A tree was small protection. The crowd surged by, 
so dense, for a long time, and they overflowed the street on 
each side. The tower search-light frequently cast its rays 
upon the length of the gigantic column slowly pressing straight 
toward it. 

We finally got back to one of the best and largest of the 
restaurants, Alt Nurnbcrg. At least six hundred people sat 
at tables in a spacious room in the rear of the great audi- 
torium, listening to the music of the 65th Regiment Band, 
while scores of waiters brought refresliments. A good share 
of the German visitors naturally patronized Alt Nurnberg and 
beer and wines were on every table. They were genuinely 
enjoying themselves. The refined German at his beer is a 
gentleman, not a toper, and the happy faces and bright gowns 
of their ladies lent charm to the chatter of the diners. 

The upper windows of Alt Nurnberg's wall promenade 
overlooked the most spacious and most crowded corner of 
the Midway, and the joyous animation and uproar of thou- 
sands of voices was even greater than before. We ventured 
out to the Streets of Cairo near by. At twenty-five cents ad- 
mission the crowd was as dense within as without. The ele- 
phant, camels and donkeys of Cairo must have been tired 
that night, for when a party returned from a jolting trip 
around the enclosure, through surprisingly long streets for 
such a place, past the many queer shops with their merchants, 
and past the theatre, others were in readiness. The camels 
knelt on large cushioned mats to receive their loads. The 
lady anil gentleman taking passage on one of these ships of 
the desert were strapped on, else they would certainly fall, as 
with forward and backward lunges the ungainly beasts arose 
and knelt. No ship of the sea ever pitched more violently 
than those camels with their laughing confetti-pelted riders. 
It was uproariously amusing to spectators. 

The mad carnival of the Midway continued until the last 
moment of that last night. The papers had said there would 
be no restraint. The guards couldn't have done anything, 
anyhow. It was a lucky thing the mob was good-natured. 
It would have taken an awful lot of ambulances if they had 
taken to smashing heads. They smashed most every other 
movable thing. The craze for souvenirs of the Exposition 
began to take shape the last part of the afternoon, when 
women began to strip flower-beds of every plant of the least 
value. The officials had apparently anticipated this move, 
for they had taken away the finest of the smaller palms, cacti, 
etc. At nightfall the search for souvenirs was continued with 
increased vigor. It was then, or never. Arms, hands, fin- 
gers, noses, toes, wing tips, were knocked from statuary that 
could be reached, to get interesting fragments of the white 
staff (something like plaster) which these and the buildings were 
composed of ; fifteen thousand electric light globes, set in the 
earth among the plants in the flower beds and most of those 
outdoors elsewhere, not out of reach, aere taken by the 
crowd. Then the spirit of destroying what they couldn't 
carry off took possession of some, and majestic vases and 
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other pieces of light ornamentation and small booths were 
toppled over and the vases and the shrubs in them were 
smashed by the fall. Of course these staff pieces were made 
to last only a season outdoors, but it seemed a pity to smash 
them. Light settees that were not fastened down on the 
banks of the pretty water-way, by the Manufactures building, 
and others adjacent to the Mall bridge, were pitched into the 
canal, but luckily, as the air was cool, few or no launches and 
gondolas were in use during the latter part of the evening. 

The restaurants were all overflowing with guests. So many 
tried to get into the Pabst restaurant, patronized by the better 
class, on the Midway, that the waiters closed the doors. A 
crowd rushed the place, carried away window frames bodily, 
■and smashing nearly every pane of glass. The guests were 
panic-stricken. Bottles, mugs, plates and chairs flew about. 
A fireman snatched an emergency hose from the wall and 
turned the stream on the crowd trying to get in the main en- 
trance. They fled, but the place was a wreck. Luckily, few 
were injured. The crowd carried two hundred tin trays into 
the street as they went and kicked them in the air. I am 
Sappy to say we were not eye-witnesses of this pan of the 
sstival. The amount of intentional lawlessness was small, 
jut $100,000 worth of property was destroyed on {he entire 
grounds. 

At 1 1 P. M. a Farewell Meeting of the Directors and others 
who had l>een closely connected with the Exposition was held 
in the Temple of Music and there was a farewell address by 
President Milburn and music by Victor Herbert's Pittsburg 
Orchestra. Then the whole party proceeded to the Esplanade 
near the Triumplial Bridge. Here in solemn silence the Expo- 
sition officials, their guests and the visiting thousands awaited 
the coming of midnight. The broad bar of light from the 
tower searchlight was directed upon the group. At the expi- 
ration of the last second eight buglers, stationed high up on 
the Electric Tower, sounded in shnll unison the farewell taps. 
At this signal President Milburn pressed an electric button 
beside him. and the myriad lights of the beautiful city, the 
Eternal City, as many have called it, faded from view forever. 

A burst of luminous l>ombs was seen above the Stadium, 
with a report like a salvo of artillery, and was followed by a 
discharge of brilliant fireworks, but there was no applause. 
The spectators melted away with the solemnity Itcfitting those 
who had seen a great enterprise die. 

There was silence for a moment. Then there broke forth 
a roar from the hoarse-toned whistle of a big factory near the 
grounds. This continued for nearly two minutes and must 
have been heard five miles away. It announced to all that 
the Exposition was over. Then it ceased and all was still. 
Presently it began again, this time with an unmistakable note 
of sorrow in its great voice. The man who pulled that whistle 
cord was an artist. In varying tones, up and down the scale, 
that whistle moaned in anguish. It was weird indeed, and so 
sorrowful were the sounds that although we were in hearty 
sympathy with the brazen-throated monster in its bereave- 
ment, we were heartily glad to have it cease repining, as it 
did after a few moments. It fairly cried, all alone in the 
night, now that its beautiful com|>anion of a summer, too beau- 
tiful to endure upon this earth, was dead. One felt like crying 
with it. In those last, never-to-be-forgotten moments, even a 
whistle found voice to express its grief. 

NOTES. 

Everywhere on the grounds and in the buildings, day and 
evening, one came upon scores of children from the primary 
grades of schools perhaps twenty miles away. In every case 
the children had hold of a long rope with one hand while the 
other tightly clutched a box of lunch and a bag of Quaker Oats 
or some other souvenir. One or more teachers accompanied 
each little column of forty to fifty children, who were always 
trudging along, and who in this manner could go about the 
grounds anil pass through buildings crowded with people in 
com|wrative safety. The railroads and trolley lines gave free 



passage to these children, and the Exposition management 
and many of the amusement places gave them free admission. 

The total number of admissions for the six months of the 
Exposition was over eight millions, but the gate receipts can- 
not be computed from this. Thousands had passes. The 
pass gate was always beset with a goodly proportion of the 
attendance. The actual receipts from paid admissions were 
$ 2,467,068, and from concessions, $ 1, on, 522. Total cost of 
Fair was $8,869,757. The liabilities are over three million 
dollars. 

These are two of the bubbles that have burst now that the 
show is over: The management never told how many electric 
globes made up the grand illumination. They chose to liave 
an air of mystery about it But when it was all over the 
chief electrician said 160,000 lamps did it all. The numbcr 
had been variously estimated, by some as high as one million. 
The other bubble is that the Midway beauties of all nations 
were generally the children of Buffalo parents. 

The Buffalo Historical Society placed boxes all about the 
grounds in which thousands deposited their names and 
addresses, as being in attendance on Farewell Day. Wait till 
some enterprising advertisers get hold of that list. Nothing 
has been heard from it yet. 

It took eighteen months to get the exhibits all in place. 
It will require several months to get them all out. There is a 
famine in freight cars. 

The land on which most of the Exposition was built must 
be restored to its owners in the condition it was taken, by 
June, 1903, the rest of it June, 1902. Some of the buildings 
will be taken down carefully and shipped to Charleston or St. 
Louis while others will be razetl and burned or sold to junk- 
men. It is said that the electric tower will go to St. Louis to 
form the top of another. The best bid for wrecking the Ex- 
position was by a Philadelphia firm, which offered to remove 
all buildings and restore the grounds for $ 33,364.50. 

A GOOD \VORI> FOR THE CENTRAL VERMONT AND 
GRAND TRtrNK RAILWAYS. 

Our round trip to Buffalo was made over the lines of the 
Central Vermont and Grand Trunk Railways. When whirl- 
ing along the level northern shore of Lake Ontario we missed 
the grand old mountains of our native State, but we were de- 
lighted with the fine condition of the road-bed. the high speed 
with rarely a stop, and were surprised at the amount of traffic 
over this great double-track Canadian line. The ordinary 
passenger coaches are far more comfortable than on most of 
our New England railways, being fitted with a lounging room 
for gentlemen and toilet conveniences much after the manner 
of a Pullman car. The through |>asscnger over the Central 
Vermont and the Grand Trunk knows he is "getting there " 
with the minimum of discomfort. But how glad we were to 
see again at the close of day the mighty far-off mountain 
ranges of old Vermont, towering against the sky across the 
level border line. Then the forests, the brooks, the pleasant 
valleys, the home-like farm-houses on the one side, and on 
the other the flashing waters of Lake Champlain afar off, and 
beyond, the majestic Adirondacks, faintly seen against the 
setting sun. 

The Connecticut Valley is a good place to live in, after all. 
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fsjiagara palls Si the (^orge. 

The double track electric car line from Buffalo to Niagara 
Falls is a straightaway course mile alter mile the greater part 
of the twenty-two and the run is made at very nearly railroad 
speed. In addition one can reach the Falls by steam cars and 
in summer by steamer. At Niagara Falls city the roar of the 
Falls at once impresses the arrival. The electric line ends at 
the Soldiers' Monument near the entrance to the State Reser- 
vation or public park on the American side of the Falls. From 
the park and from the islands above the Falls a very near view 
of the great down pouring ol waters is had. 

The Falls, American and Canadian, are a sublime spectacle. 
One could look at them for hours. The water at the brink, 
of varying depths, but averaging twenty feet on the Canadian 
Fall, is of a marvelous green and on the outer edge of the Falls 
the water feathers in a way not seen elsewhere. The mist rises 
to a great height and the spots of vantage are always wet and 
a fine rain is ever in the air. When the sun shines rainbows 
abound. 

The best general view is from the steel arch bridge and from 
the Canadian side. The face of both Falls is here seen at 
once with the beautiful islands between them and the foam- 
streaked river before one. The American Falls are a little the 
highest, 168 feet, and exceed the height of the bridge over 
Quechee Gull, on the Woodstock railway, by four feet At 
Table Rock on the Canadian end of the Horseshoe Falls, the 
wearing of the Falls becomes apparent, when every few years 
a huge mass of rock tails off. The rim of the Horseshoe Fall 
wears off four feet a year. There are several places where one 
can descend the high cliffs by inclined railway or steps to the 
level of the river and near the Cave of the Winds on the 
American side the best impression of the enormous height ©t 
the Falls is gained. A ride on the steamer, the "Maid of the 
Mist," gives a very fine view of the Falls from the river. 

In winter the trees in the vicinity are heavily coated and 
bowed down with ice, and a huge ice mountain forms at the 
foot of the American Fall. Summer or winter the scene must 
be almost equally entrancing. The sound of the Falls is some- 
times heard at Buffalo and on rare occasions at Toronto, thirty 
miles away across Lake Ontario. 

The view of the parting ot the waters above the Falls from 
the upper and outer shores of the numerous islands is of almost 
equal interest, and here the visitor is forty feet below the reg- 
ular level of the river which a little above breaks into wide- 
spreading rapids from shore to shore and rushes past the 
islands and under the pretty bridges which connect them. 

The Falls of Niagara are viewed by more visitors each sea- 
son than any other scenic resort in the country and they come 
from all parts of the world. . 

Below the passenger or steel arch bridge the water from the 
tail-races of a dozen factories tumbles down the rocky face of 
the cliff or in a sheer fall, and for once the advent of civilized 
man has taken nothing away. These little falls, some from near 
the top ot the cliff, are attractive. Two railway bridges span 
the Niagara River below the steel arch passenger bridge, and 
the lower one is the famous single arch bridge of the Grand 
Trunk Railway. 



THE GORGE. 

After passing the Falls the river narrows rapidly and takes 
an abrupt turn to the right Just below the three bridges the 
Whirlpool Rapids begin, finally driving the water with great 
force into the Whirlpool, a huge basin miles below, thence on, 
more quietly, to Queenston and Lake Ontario. 

The river below the Falls flows through a gorge it has itself 
excavated during the infinite years that have elapsed since it 
began its retrograde movement, at Queenston, seven miles 
below the present cataract Electric cars run the length of the 
Gorge on both sides of the river. 

The gorge trip is generally the first thing the rustic calls for 
on arrival at Niagara Falls city. (Coming Irom Buffalo the 
Falls are not in sight until one leaves the car and passes a 
little way through the park.) Somebody has told him to see 
the Gorge. On arrival at the monument he begins to inquire, 
" Where do I take that car for the Gorge trip? " A police- 
man says " Right here — but don't hurry about that. Have 
you seen the Falls? " " No, but where do you go to see the 
Gorge ? ' ' and away he goes, bent on seeing that much-heralded 
" Gorge." 

The Falls can be best seen, studied and appreciated, from 
every possible point of view, by any ordinary pedestrian. Of 
course hacks are everywhere, but the pedestrian with time at 
his disposal is the happiest of all visitors. From the bridge 
most people can walk up to Table Rock at the Canadian end 
of the Horseshoe Falls. The electrics will take one from the 
bridge to Table Rock, but at this point they are some dis- 
tance from the edge ot the cliff and the cars move too rapidly 
past the many charming points of view. 

See the Fails first, from the mainland and the islands ot the 
State Reservation ; see the American Rapids from the upper 
side of the islands — so like the woods and rocks of dear New 
Kngland ; then walk or at the Monument take a car across the 
steel arch bridge and see the Falls from the Canadian side. 
Then, if you like, see the Gorge. 

The fare for the trip around the Gorge is $1.00. One cou- 
pon is detached for the ride across the bridge, another if you 
wish to ride up to Tabic Rock, as these are included in the 
Gorge trip. Then the car takes one from Table Rock down 
past the bridge and off down the river on the Canadian side, 
always skirting the cliffs at the very edge, so that you look 
down at the blue-green water of the Niagara river as it flows 
placidly on or tosses in mighty waves between its great walls 
of reddish stone. 

Now and then an electric car creeps along way below, on the 
American side, on one of the double tracks there is just room 
for between the wall of solid rock and the river. The white 
sea gulls circle over the water in the quiet passes ol the river, 
far clown in the rock-walled channel, or alight on the surface 
to drift or swim. There are frequent stops to let off or take 
on passengers at the many view-points along the river, and 
finally the car circles around the great Whirlpool, crossing the 
old channel of the Niagara river upon a high bridge over a 
tree-grown ravine, follows on to Brock's Monument and then 
turning inland sweeps around and down from the end of the 
heights into the Canadian village of Queenston, where the 
Ontario steamers dock. The view from Queenston Heights, 
beyond the village and the lowland, down the lower Niagara 
in its windings, and afar off a glimpse of Lake Ontario, with 
foliage autumn tinted and blue haze and sky, is an inspiring 
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subject lor an artist. In the estimation of many travelers the 
view from Brock's Monument is worth crossing the Atlantic to 
behold. And to think that the waters of Lake Ontario once 
washed all the farmland from the Ontario of today seven miles 
inward to the very foot of the Gorge channel, even where 
Queenston stands ; and that the channel oi the river from 
the Whirlpool has changed since those times ! Niagara has an 
historic past. There have been many battles and lesser lights 
along the banks of Old Niagara's border line, scarce a mile 
Irom Lake Erie to Lake Ontario being without its record. 

The Canadian electric line takes passengers across a suspen- 
sion bridge from Queenston to Lewiston, on the American 
side, where they are picked up by another line, returning on 
the American side of the river. The Canadian road followed 
the top of the cliffs ; the American line runs at their base. 
Near the Lewiston bridge arc many fishing platforms weighted 
with stones to hold them in the swift water beside the bank. 
Nearly the entire distance of the return trip the cars run at 
the very edge of the rushing river, scarcely higher than the 
crest of the mighty waves, and in reach of the tossing spray. 
The number of stopping-places on the return trip is not as 
great as on the other side for the reason that the view is un- 
obstructed and is decidedly close all the way. As the car sped 
on along the very edge of the fearful Whirlpool Rapids one's 
enjoyment was a little disturbed by the thought that the river 
was two hundred feet deep and to hope that no accident would 
occur. At last the steel bridges came in sight and the water- 
falls of the factories, and beyond these the Falls in their ma- 
jesty, half hidden in mist and spray, and the car, as if ashamed 
to intrude further upon their domain, gradually ascended the 
cliff side and we found ourselves once more in Niagara Falls. 

One reason why it is best to go down the Gorge on the 
Canadian side is that your car runs on the right-hand track 
nearest the river, in going down one side and up the other. 

The Gorge is not necessarily included in a trip to the Falls. 
It is simply a view of a great run of rapids like some stretches 
of our New England rivers, but with the waves twenty times 
higher and a tremendous volume of water between walls of 
great height. The scenery is grand. Far into Lake Ontario 
the blue-green ol the cataract waters is easily traceable. 

CARRIE NATION AT THE FALLS. 

Mrs. Carrie Nation was much attracted by Niagara Falls 
and remained there nearly two weeks in October. She an- 
nounced through the papers that she would speak in the State 
Park, overlooking the Falls, but the Superintendent denied 
her this privilege, as it is against the rules. Then she wanted 
to speak before the Postoffice building, but the officials said it 
would block the streets. Finally she spoke in a hall used 
for prize-fights, dog-fights, cock-fights, and the like, which 
was the only audience-room she could secure. She also made 
a number of cart-tail speeches. At these it was customary for 
some loafer to bring her a glass of beer Irom a near-by saloon, 
which she would accept only to throw it over the crowd. She 
spoiled a woman's nice dress on one of the occasions and apol- 
ogized for doing so. but said the men got what they deserved. 
Her source of revenue at the Falls was in selling souvenir 
hatchets. These were a little over an an inch long, gold- 
plated and attached to a card. Some days she sold eighty 
dollars' worth at twenty-five cents each. Whenever she got 
a big crowd she commenced to sell hatchets. Then a police- 
man would take her to the police station for not having a 
license. She would pay fifty cents for one and perhaps the 
next day the same performance would be repeated. In all she 
was arrested five times on the license matter. It is evident 
she considers an arrest good advertising. Mrs. Nation is a 
very large woman, weighing about two hundred and fifty 
pounds. She always wore a short white dress while at Niagara 
and a crowd followed her everywhere. Carrie has ,1 quick re- 
tort lor every questioner and it isn't always couched in polite 
language. She doesn't stand very high in the estimation of 
respectable people at Niagara Falls. 



THE GAMBLERS HAVE FULL SWAY. 

The city of Niagara Falls is in the hands of a ring of cor- 
rupt politicians and gamblers. The past season it was the 
worst city in the state in this respect. When we remember 
the condition of New York city before the recent election, that 
means a good deal. The State Park consists of a pretty grove 
and well-kept grounds and includes all the land adjacent to the 
Falls on the American side, and also half a dozen islands in 
the river just above the Falls, The State has erected a fine 
building tor the use of the public at the entrance to the Park 
and here are the offices of the Superintendent and the officer 
in charge of the twenty-five police maintained at the Park. 
On the opposite side of the street leading past the Park to the 
bridge, and just opposite the State building, are a row ol 
amusement places of the worst stamp. The officers of the 
State at the Park cannot touch them as they are just outside 
their jurisdiction. The city officials will not. They allow the 
gamblers full sway in these places — " only, give us a share." 
Every kind of robbery was committed in these places during 
the past season, and thousands lost every cent they had. 
Complaint to the city police might result in bringing some of 
the gamblers before the judge, but in Niagara Falls there seems 
little justice. After both sides were heard the Court would 
say, "Now whom am I to believe? It is one man's word 
against another — case is dismissed for want of evidence." 
There are sixty policemen on the Niagara Falls force, but 
with corrupt officials they could do nothing against the gam- 
bling crew. Every day all summer people came to the office 
of the Park police with complaints of being robbed in these 
places. They heard the same story hundreds of times. Dur- 
ing the Exposition there were as many as eighty thousand 
people in a day at the Falls. The gamblers had a harvest. 
At one structure on this pretended " Midway " the proprietor 
raked off one hundred thousand dollars for the season. The 
State police did all they could to warn people about these 
dangerous places. They distributed thousands of hand-bills 
each day warning visitors against entering them, and today 
there remain on the trees and in the most frequented places at 
the Park many notices warning people to look out for confi- 
dence men. The warning by the State police saved many from 
their clutches, but some, confident of their ability to take care 
of themselves, went in to see how it was done — and found 
out Even the hackmen were in league with the gamblers. 
In one case two young men from the country came to see the 
Falls. A cab driver offered to show them the Falls for five 
cents. He drove them around a block and up to the doors of 
a pretended hotel and told them that was the place to settle. 
They were told their ride would cost them $4.00. They gave 
the man behind the counter a ten-dollar bill. The place was 
lull of murderous-looking thugs and they were terribly fright- 
ened and giad to escape with their lives. The man gave them 
in return six dollars, in counterfeit bills. That ride, in which 
they did not see the Falls at all, cost fio. and this was but 
one of hundreds of similar complaints which came to the 
■knowledge ol the Slate police. Niagara Falls was a terribly 
dangerous place lor the unwary the past season. Ami as late 
as the first of November strangers passing along the main 
street found they were ' ' sized up ' ' too many times for comfort. 

Now, most of these gentry have gone South for the winter, 
to try to continue their practices at the Inter-State and West 
Indian Exposition which opens in Charleston, South Carolina, 
Dec. 1. It was a gilt-edged crowd, as gamblers go. As a 
sample of exptrtness, one ol these light-fingered gentlemen 
took a diamond from the shirt-front of a police official a few 
minutes after the latter had remarked, at a little social occa- 
sion, where gamblers and officers intermixed, no one could 
"touch him." Imagine the surprise of the official when the 
gambler offered him a mate to his diamond stud — and the 
official started to compare the proffered gift with his own ! 

We have reason to be thankful that in our fair New England 
villages ring rule exists as yet only in miniature. 
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■V FLORENCE GROW PROCTOR. Fitch BURG, MASS. 

Hn cmpts tarmbouec among tbe bills, 

Hno two graves covered over wttb enow ; 
' Cta all tbat Is left ot tbe olo borne now, 
Bno tatber ano motber, sou hnow. 



|K LIVED in a remote little town, 
among the green hills of Vermont 
— father, mother and I, Madge, 
the youngest of three daughters, 
and dubbed by my elder sisters, ' ' lather's 
boy." I had grown up with the lamlw, 
the great purple-eyed calves, the restless 
prancing colts, the nimble squirrels, the 
dear old hills that made a mighty chain around our pleasant 
valley, my ever faithful dog PontO, partner of all my griefs or 
joys in childhood, and the barn mare. Kate, that I had ridden 
bare-back, almost from infancy. 

Red-cheeked, strong-armed, I led a boy's free life, till 1 
was sixteen, then I was sent away to school, and my whole 
life was changed. 

I was not a brilliant scholar, but in the course of time I 
graduated, with probably the least hard study of any one in the 
class, and came home again to father and mother. Father 
had not been strong for a long time — something must be done. 
He must go away and rest — how ? Who would care for the 
farm ? We could not afford to hire a man and send father 
away, too. If father went, mother must go with him, and I 
would carry on the farm. 

"Father." I pleaded, "with a few days' help from Mr. 
Huntly," our nearest neighbor, "I can get along, only trust 
me. Let me be your ' boy ' in earnest," and at last he con- 
sented. 

It was not a model farm, and the house was not a model 
house. The white locust trees under which my hammock 
hung, and where the bobolinks sang from morn till eve in 
their fragrant branches, were a perfect liowcr of beauty nest- 
ling round the old brick farm house, with the morning glories 
and the wild clematis climbing over the old porch, and at its 
door-step mother's white rose bush scattered its snowy petals; 
and the hills — eternal puq>lc in the summer, with a dusky 
haze about them: white in the winter, with a crimson glow 
mantling their summits, forever standing sentinels about our 
little home. 

We had three cows, with Kate our driving horse, and Dick 
the farm horse, two calves, and two sheep, one of which I will 
speak of later. 

On a mild day in May father and mother left me — and I 
wept out my loneliness in the barn, on brown Kate's soft neck. 

The next day Mr. Huntly was to help me plow the oat- 
ground, and with heavy shoes and broad-brimmed hat I started 
out and drove team for him all day. 1 went to the village that 
night for the seed. I took Kate and the express wagon, and 
if my |Hjor feet were blistered by the day's work, no one was 
the wiser. 



How well I remember that ride, down the pleasant hilly road, 
winding in and out, following by ferny banks the gurgling, 
noisy brook, which led on to the quiet river, that in its turn, 
swishing steadily among the alders and the willows, looked at 
sunset like a silver Ikand beside the road, flowing through the 
pleasant valley, on its ceaseless way, to the village two miles 
beyond. 

Getting the oats, six bags full, the wagon was filled, and 
perched upon them I rode home in the deepening twilight, 
planning my summer's campaign. 

The oats were sowed after a fashion, and a gentle rain com- 
pleted and rewarded my efforts. No mother ever longed for 
her first bom's smile more than I did for the first little blades 
of green, which at last crept out and greeted my anxiety. 

Next, the potato ground had to In- prepared. It had been 
ploughed tin- autumn before, so after harrowing it I retired to 
the corn-barn and carefully cut the seed potatoes, from 
instructions given me by father, when I was a little girl of ten. 

It was hard to use the sickening phosphate for fertilizer, but 
the blue skies above me and the warm spring air, were halm 
for many a headache, and blistered feet and hands. 

That was not my only trial. The ground had to be " marked 
out" for the rows. After hitching Dick to the little old plow, 
and with reins over my shoulder, I proceeded to guide him 
across the field in a straight line. I cannot tell you how that 
little old plow bobbed about, inanimate as it was, or how Dick 
kept getting his feet over the tugs when we turned about, or 
how the reins skinned the back of my neck. Dick's mouth 
was like iron. Oh, the crookedness of those rows ! — the true 
serpentine wiggle ! You could not set- the picture I made that 
warm May morning, as tired, limp, and nearly exhausted, I 
threw myself under the protecting shade of an old apple-tree, 
and with my face on the tender up-springing grass cried till I 
could cry no longer. 




THE OLD KOMBSTI u>. 

I don't know how I ever did get through that summer. 
The potatoes came up in crooked rows — poor things, how 
could they help it? They had a decidedly tipsy appearance, 
jn spite of their sturdy growth. '* It will give father the hor- 
rors," I groaned inwardly, "to see them capering over the 
field this way," — but there was no help (or it. 
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One of our cows persisted in getting ; n t 0 the oats nearly 
every day. Driven to desperation. I stealthily entered the 
field, where she was placidly munching my tender young oats 
under the cover of a blind-board I had tied over her eyes, and 
grasping her by the tail I shouted with all the strength of my 
ft-minine lungs. She failed to recognize the gentle mistress of 
her calf-hood days, and with a terrified bellow, "lit out" as 
if the Indians were after her. On we sped across the fields — 
through the orchard — back into those oats again — up a side 
hill — over a fence — and I applying a beechen rod when I 
could safely manage it and my own equilibrium, till at last we 
"fetched up" in the fork of a low birch tree with her head 
between the two small trunks. * 

1 took her by the horns, and I suppose she thought I was 
her rescuer, for she followed me back to the barn like a kitten, 
where she stayed till Mr. Huntly could make a poke which 
defied all my womanly devices, and kept her in place the rest 
of the summer. 

The plum and cherry trees were white with bloom, and from 
their nodding tops the bobolinks poured forth their music in 
long, delicious strains that gushed ami babbled forth from 
their glossy throats like water from a mountain spring. All 
day long, nodding and bobbing, they would trill, and tip and 
swing, each trying to see which could sing the loudest without 
bursting his tiny throat, never tiring of each other's music; 
and I, never tiring of them, drank in the blue sky and bright 
sunshine, and daily drew my strength from these surroundings, 
dropping the corn and covering the hills as I went along. It 
seemed an endless task, but it was done at length, and my last 
crop was in the ground. 

That night a letter came from mother, saying: " Father is 
surely gaining strength. Don't over-work." I went to bed 
blithe as the bolxilinks that had made music for me all day, 
and thanked God on bended knees that father would not die. 

Things took on a brighter hue. and I felt my summer would 
not be spent in vain. 

The days came and went, and the young birds in the locusts 
left their nests and ventured out for themselves. 

The haying was done. Old Dick antl I had mowed with a 
machine every spear of grass, and raked it with Mr. Huntly' s 
horse rake. Mr. Huntly and son had loaded and drawn it 
into the barn for me, and were to take their pay in oats, come 
harvest time. 

I had read of clover fields "In bloom knee deep," but I 
never realized the full meaning of the |>oet's lines till I had 
ridden through one over a few woodchuck's holes, and 
embedded my scythe in the mound of dirt near by, or craunch- 
ing into a bumble-bee's nest, escaped with no less than half a 
dozen stings on myself and horse. 

Perchance the "Judge" rode by, but he never stopped his 
chestnut steed to beg for a cooling drink — for by the time he 
appeared in sight "Maud Muller" was off her machine, 
lichind its wheels or old Dick's sheltering sides, till he was out 
of sight again; for, to tell the simple truth, I had found dress 
skirts, not only a bother but dangerous, in the many attitudes 
I was compelled to take in driving a mowing machine and 
rake; and so a pair of father's overalls had taken their place, 
and I was free to move as I never had been before. With my 
bp ad-brimmed hat I passed for quite a good looking boy, 

• I am now Co. Supt. of the Mercy Dept. in the Worcester North 
W. C. T. U- and Band of Mercy organizer. 



though I was tanned as brown as a young Indian. A neigh- 
bor, one day, passing by and seeing me in the distance, 
inquired of a schoolmate, who Mr. O's new hired man was. 

Often, in the twilight, I would gallop on Kate's back to the 
Postoflice for my weekly letter from father and mother, each 
one bringing news of his returning health, which was always 
an inspiration to my work. 




" MILLV." 



One August day I had been to an upland pasture for berries. 
The sunset clouds were purpling in the west as 1 ncarcd the 
house, with well filled pails. I shall never forget the dear old 
hills, as they rose far up against the gold and crimson in the 
sky that night. I had been thoughtful for a long time and 
had forgotten, almost, where I was, when at a little distance, 
at a sure but waddling |>ace, came lhat sheep, his crooked 
horns well lowered and coming straight for me. He knew I 
carried no club, and revenge is sweet, even to a sheep. I 
dropped my berries and ran, like a wild woman, for a little 
gnarled apple tree that grew near by. On he came — I could 
see the wicked gleam in his little grey eyes. I dodged behind 
the tree trunk, and caught him by the two hind legs as he 
went past — a livelier wheelbarrow I never had trundled. 

" M - i s t-e-r Huntly — Hunt-l-e-y — Hun-t-l-e-e" I 
screamed, "Help me! Help me!" Round and round we 
went — that sheep antl I. We must have been a scene for an 
artist. He was tireless, and it seemed at every round as if I 
could hang on no longer. He was thoroughly maddened, and 
it meant death to let go then. What if Mr. Hundy was away ? 
Would help never come ? I grew sick all over. At last, 
when it seemed as if I must let go my hold, I saw just over 
the little hill between the barn and the house, the village stage 
driver running at full speed. My strength left me — I dropped 
the handles of my wheelbarrow and knew no more till I woke 
from a strangely troubled dream, on the little old lounge in 
the sitting-room, and saw father and mother bending tenderly 
over me, bathing my face and hands. Just behind them stood 
the stage driver. He burst into one long, loud guflaw, bend- 
ing nearly double, with his hands on his knees, shaking his 
sides with peal after peal of laughter. I joined him. and tried 
to sit up, but fell back again. "The sheep, the sheep, where 
is he?" I said. He gave another loud laugh and answered, 
" He tied the moment you dropped him I " 
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Father and mother gathered me into their arms without 
another word, but I had given them the surprise which they 
had meant to give me. 

That night I again stole into brown Kate's stable, and wept 
tears of joy, this time, on her faithful neck. She had been my 
confidant so long, she seemed to understand my varying 
moods, for she rubbed her velvety nose on my cheek and 
gave a low whinney, as she used to, to her foal. Dear old 
Kate ! all that is left of her now is a mound under the cherry- 
trees in a far-off Vermont town, and a little iron shoe, wrapped 
carefully in tissue paper, reposing at the bottom of my writing 
desk. 

Home again, father and mother ! What a joyous meeting ! 
They called me their " brave boy," and father, stronger and 
better than for years, praised the crooked rows of potatoes, 
and the tall ripening corn, to my heart's content 

What a glad, glad summer it had been, after all ! Never 
had the sun gone down so brightly an evening before, never 
had the old river sparkled so like silver, in and out among the 
willows, never were the heavens so deep in the silent moon- 
light, nor the stars so bright before. Never, never had the 
old hills risen up so majestically, so grandly, as they did that 
night, when home was home once more, and we three sat 
together on the old porch, a reunited family. 

One summer gone. — It is twenty years, and over, since 
that summer's work was done, among the green hills of 
Vermont. 

Father and mother are lying side by side in the village burial 
ground — my hair is growing grey ; but never while I live shall 
1 forget my father's words, as he rose from the porch to bid 
me good-night, and putting both arms about his girl, said, 
with a quiver in his gentle voice, " Madge, you have saved 
my life." 



We wish Joi'RNAl. readers to know that although the mag- 
azine is sometimes late, it is not faltering by the way. There 
is no unsteadiness in our purpose to bring the magazine to the 
highest value and into the closest touch of friendship in the 
homes it enters. This spirit of worth is seen on every page, 
in every issue. Better articles, finer pictures, more careful 
printing, by these its worth Ls measured. Nothing is slighted. 
It Ls not the kind of a friend that knows you today and doesn't 
tomorrow. It's smile of recognition is always the same, early 
or late, and the response from readers has been generous. 
Tobacco, liquor, and questionable advertisements are excluded. 
Its mission is to carry cheer to the masses. Its subscription price 
is low, absolutely without precedent, for the value offered. The 
wonder is that it can be done. If all who read this send their 
mite the price of fifty cents a year will prove no experiment. 
Honesty, purity, fearlessness, helpfulness, tolerance, gener- 
osity and perseverance arc the corner stones of the JOURNAL'S 
character. And the fulfillment of all these will one day bring suc- 
cess. So, friends, have patience if the Jut iin.M. comes 
late. It is the positive intention of the publisher to carry the 
publication on to a greater degree of success than has yet 
been attained. As in every new enterprise, there are discour- 
agements, obstacles that turn aside and would perhaps check 
the purpose of the less determined, but the JOURNAL will per- 
severe. The quality of the magazine will be held up to and 
beyond the present standard. Contributors of ability will help 
to make each issue bright and interesting. And when, after 
a little, a fixed day of publication becomes possible, how the 
light of the Journal will radiate ! 



Vermont Schools of the 
20^ C entul 7- 

■V PHIN. FRANK K. GRAVES, SOUTH ROTALTON. VT 

»«OTC* »r m, f . 10. *OV*LT0«, VT. 

CHAT the twentieth century is to be a jK-riod of remark- 
able progress is generally conceded. We continually 
hear it said that the young people of the present day are 
to live in the grandest age that the world shall have 
known. And yet the progress that is to be made, and what- 
ever grand things are to come, will result from the efforts of 
the people who live, or arc to live in the present century. 
The age will not be remarkable except as the people make it so. 

If, through careful training, there shall be prepared men who 
are ready for the great problems that shall confront them, 
much may 1m- accomplished. 

If, on the other hand, there shall 1h- incomplete training, 
faulty preparation, so that few are ready to occupy important 
positions waiting to be filled, then we need expect nothing 
wonderful of the times In-fore us. 




V RANK K. GRAVES. 



The century can never of itself be remarkable; the people 
living in it can make it so if they will, and the " people" are 
now being educated in our schools. 

The demands of the times for thorough education are tre- 
mendous. We are often slow to realize how great they are. 

If we accept the judgment of some prominent educators 
outside our state we must admit that we are particularly slow- 
in some educational lines in Vermont But it Ls true of all 
states that there are places within their boundaries where 
people fail to know the needs of the schools. There is too 
much inactivity, too much sitting still, too little life in school 
affairs. 

It is reported of a certain Yankee farmer that he had some 
hens that got into the tall grass one day and had their legs cut 



Good Things Come Slowly. 
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oil by a mowing machine. Then their inventive owner made 
and fastened on some wooden legs. And then though the 
unfortunate birds could neither sit, set, lay, lie, nor roost, 
they nevertheless could walk, run and riy . 

What a blessing it would be if something Startling would 
happen, even some starding misfortune possibly, to shake us 
from the educational |H-rches where we have been roosting 
sleepily and self-complarently for so long, and rouse us into 
action and make us walk and run and fly to the marvelously 
great educational work that is demanded of us. 




SOUTH ROVAI.TON MICH Si Hl»>|.. 

We already have throughout our Stale many well managed 
and equipped schools. Hut the needscall for even greater equip- 
equipment. In the matter of dollars and cents alone then- can Ik- 
do better investment than that placed in our churches and 
schools. Until every boy ami girl, the poor and the rich alike, 
shall have the privilege of free Kindergarten, and < traded School 
and High School or Academic training by the best modern 
methods, until parents and scholars arc inspired with the thought 
of the necessity of having such opportunities and of making the 
most of them. until public opinion shall everywhere be quickened 
into a lively desire for all that is l>est in public education, until 
these things come about we can not safely take pride in our 
educational w-ork. All departments of school from lowest to 
highest have much yet to attain. 

The Kindergarten, washed across the Atlantic from Europe, 
rolled upon the Massachusetts shore, picked up by curious 
people and handled very roughly at first through ignorance, is 
now conceded to Ik- essential. In our own State we do not 
wholly concede this for our law reads that public schools 
"may " establish Kindergartens. We are still looking for 
the good time when the " may" shall Ik- m must." 

Again, we have but few technical schools in projMirtioil to 
the number of inhabitants of the State. 

The rapid progress made in lines of invention ami discovery 
is such as to create new demands constantly, it is Slid that 
in the matter ol electricity alone, opportunities (or promotion 
occur more rapidly than they can be met and so men are rushed 
along by circumstances into higher positions. 

In such instances scientific and technical knowledge is essen- 



tial or many losses and failures result. 

Why should we not in Vermont have a " Seh«>ol of Com- 
merce" as goml as that of the University of Wisconsin? 
Why should we not pay more attention to Agricultural stud- 
ies, to the investigation of mining and engineering questions 
and to the many other subjects that concern the development 
of our home resources? It would Ik.- well if our every school 
were imbued with that spirit that Hooker T. Washington ha> 
made so prominent among his people — that of industrial 
education — a training of hands as well as head to the end 
that no pupil may be above manual laU>r, to the end 
that many may be willing to go kick home after leaving 
school and make that home a better home ; the farm a 
ln-tter farm; the business, whatever it is. a better business. 

There are great agricultural resources among us, there 
are mines and quarries to l»e worked, there are great 
possibilities in electrical science, there are business posi- 
tions of every kind to la.- tilled. The call is loud and 
continuous for young men and young women, well trained 
for the work required, The public instruction of the 
twentieth century must Ik- a marked advance over that 
of the nineteenth century. 

Again, in methods of discipline, while the past half 
century has seen much improvement there is room for 
even more. The spirit of the times is indicated by that 
facetious person who hits suggested that every scholar's 

chair in the school house be made of metal and 
I onnectcd by an electric wire with the teacher's 
llesk. At the desk there should Ik- a key -board some- 
|wbat like that of a typewriter — every key numbered 
to correspond to the numlnr of a seat. So that w hen 
little Johnnie who >its in No. 14 gets lazy or mischievous, the 
teacher by simply pressing key No. 14 can give a slight stroke 
of paralysis, or a heavy one if need Ik.-. 

We have inventions for ventilating rooms, so that all foul 
air, dust, etc, can he removed. 

What a comfort it would U- if .ill the noise- in school hmisi-s. 
and 011 the grounds could Ik- carried away and stored in cans 
in attic or cellar for use on Fourth of July celebrations or 




SOUTH RO\.\LION, VI. 
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"Dewey Days!" Ami then by a simple device we might 
increase the number of vibrations per second in each can and 
change the noise to music. So there will be no need of pianos, 
organs, banjos and gramaphones when every family may listen 
to Mozart or to the strains of Yankee Doodle at ten cents per 
quart. 

While it is extremely doubtful if we make use of our new- 
discoveries in quite these ways, still it is true that everywhere 
much is being done to secure the best efforts of pupils by mak- 
their environment comfortable. It is much easier to train 
noble men and women in pleasant surroundings. 

The dreary old-fashioned district school houses are many 
of them things of the past. We have in their stead many 
beautiful and comfortable buildings. There must be even 
greater advancement made in these ways if we reach the ends 
we wish. 

When thorough culture shall In- the aim and object of every 
school we shall hear less about the decadence oi Vermont 
industries; the dreary reminders of past prosperity will ha\e 
been lost in the whirl of present activity. 

In a certain part of our State, over a spur of the (ireen 
Mountains runs a lonely road, little used and grass-grown. 
There are a few buildings along the road, but they arc unin- 
habited. Where once were many pleasant homes and thrifty 
farms are now houses in ruins; their roofs are (alien in; briers 
spring through the floors and bushes half hide the yawning 
doorways, The once fertile fields are now moss-covered 01 
weed -grown. Where large herds of sleek cattle once fed now 
only the scattering remnants of flocks obtain a scanty livelihood. 
In the old gardens foxes burrow. The once productive mow- 
ing lands, in old times alive with busy farmers and their teams, 
now echo with the notes of the whip-o-will or hermit thrush. 

These houses were once homes thrilling with life: these bare 
walls once resounded with happy voices; these hoU-s in the 
walls once had windows against whose panes eager faces of 
children were pressed. 



THK OLD DISTR14 t SCHOOL. 

At some distance from the home stood the school house 
with its wooden benches rough with knife car\ings, its walls 
variegated with paper wads and ink blotches, its big box stove 
that devoured vast quantities of wood in vain battle with the 
driving winds, 

The decadence of school and of home and of industry are 
here side bv side. 
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"WOODEN BENCHES ROI liH WITH KNIFE CARVIM.s." 



So it is everywhere true that the downward course of schools 
marks the alwndonment of homes and the paralysis of indus- 
tries. Along the lonely road that we have pictured is land 
worth tilling, rocks worth quarrying, ore worth mining, and 
natural falls of water Sufficient for mills or for generating elec- 
tricity. But the children whom we have mentioned were 
educated in other states, and necessarily for other states, and 
the power — the energy of fresh life and mental activity that 
by right once belonged to Vermont is now scattered in seven 
different states. "Penny wise and pound f< tolish " was the 
policy that refused to furnish right here on the spot all that 
was necessary to develop and keep at home the younger life. 

We look for more hopeful times. Our larger towns and 
cities already feel the thrill of newer and broader life. Our 
best schools in some respects COWpRTC favorably with those of 
other states, and the aim of those most interested is to make 
them even better and to increase their number. 

When young men and young women shall go armed into 

life work, troublesome questions about Vermont's p r os p e ri ty 

will cease to Ik-. We have a right to expect for the future an 
era of prosperity everywhere made manifest through the com- 
plete development of all the powers of the young people. 



THE PRODIGAL. 

Br I S A 0 E LLC CORWIN. 

Think not, tho' in youth's fair morning 

The bird has flown from its nest, 
And wakening to life's dawning 

Is rilled with a vague unrest, 
That it from home thought can sever, 

Altho' a new nest l>e made ; 
For the hand and heart are ever 

In child time by impulse swayed. 

Think not. tho' at noon-tide's shining 

The bird has yet to return, 
Tho' oft for the home love pining. 

Hut with lessons yet to learn ; 
That the songs of love yet flitting 

In memories long thought dead. 
Can ever quite cease their twitting 

Tho' the hours and years are lied, — 
For e'er the red sun is setting, 

The lost bird will spread its wings 
And the lapse of years forgetting. 

Fly Iwck where the mother sings. 
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GhrlJtma$ DM £4*«. Cream together 
two cupfuls of sifted white sugar ant) halt 
a cupful of butter. Add the yolks of three 
eggs, one cupful of sweet milk, three cupfuls 
of sifted flour and three teaspoonfuls of bilk- 
ing powder. Stir into the beaten whites 
of three eggs one cupful of blanched and 
chopped nuts ; add to the batter and bake 
in small tins. Ice with vanilla icing 



(iood butter-scotch is 
as rare as it is simply made. Here is an 
infallible receipt: Moil without stirring two 
cups of sugar, butter the size of an egg, 
and two tablespoonfuls of water, until the 
mixture hardens and crisps when dropped 
from a spoon into cold water. Remove 
from the fire and pour on buttered plates 
to cool. 

eiNOUte £«raMt1». Dissolve over a 
fire one cupful of molasses and two teacup- 
fuls of sugar. Add one-quarter of a pound 
of grated chocolate and a piece of butter 
the size of an egg. Boil for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. Pour into flat, buttered 
dishes to the depth of a quarter inch, and 
when cold cut into squares an inch in size. 

Baked Indian Pudding. Boil one quart 
of milk, add one-half cup of commeal. and 
stir well; add one-half cup of chopped beef 
suet, one-half cup of molasses, half a cup 
of raisins, otic-half teaspoon of cinnamon 
and one tt> Put in a pudding dish and 
bake 111 ! oven until brown. 



r/ed Recipes. 



Orange Call*. Kub thoroughly to ■ 

cream two cups of sugar and two-thirds of 
a cup of butler, adding three eggs beaten 
separately. Squeeze the juice of two large 
oranges into a cup, adding enough water 
to fill it. Stir this into the mixture, 
together with three and a half cups of flour, 
two even teaspoonfuls of cream tartar, one 
of soda, and a little of the orange rind, 
grated. Bake in layer tins. For the fill- 
ing, use one egg, yolk and white, (irate 
a little of the orange rind into this and tin- 
juice of half an orange, adding sugar 
enough to thicken. 

$0ft CUStard Padding. Line a pudding- 
dish with lady-fingers or slices of sponge 
cake. Make a soft custard of one quart of 
milk, yolks of four eggs and |>our over the 
whole; beat the whites to a still froth with 
one-half cup of fine sugar, spread over the 
top. set in the oven and brown slightly. 
The custard should be flavored w ith vanilla. 

frtaKMt OV«tm. Make a thick 
white sauce from a pint of cream and two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, creamed with two 
of butter. Season with mace, cayenne 
pepper and salt; to this sauce, which should 
lie of good consistency, add two dozen 
oysters that have been chopped tine and 
scalded in their own liquor. Serve in 
heated pate dishes. 



flPPlt DlMiplln». Prepare your 
paste. Cut into squares, and till as for 
baked dumplings, chopping the apples fine 
that they may cook more readily. Put 
each dumpling into a bag of cloth and tie, 
leaving room for it to swell. Drop the 
bags into boiling water, and boil steadily 
for an hour. Serve the dumplings hot, 
with sauce. A good sauce is made by 
mixing together butter, brown sugar and 
cinnamon. 



Ctffee creamed nit Candy. Boil to 

gether without stirring half a cup of strong 
coffee and two cups of sugar until thick 
enough to spin a thread. Remove the 
pan to a dish of cold water, and Ixat the 
mixture rapidly until it creams. Stir in a 
cup of chopped nut meats, pour into a 
warm, flat tin and cut into squares. 



Candy. To make peanut candy 
shell and break into small pieces with a 
rolling pin one quart of peanuts. Boil for 
ten minutes, stirring constantly, one pound 
of light brown sugar and six ounces of 
butter. Just before taking from the fire 
add the peanuts. Pour into flat, buttered 
tins and set away to cool. 

Chocolate Bavarian Cream. One-half 

Ik>x gelatine soaked in cold water, one- 
half hour. Boil one pint of milk, add 
gelatine and two ounces grated chocolate. 
Stir until melted. Add one-half cup sugar 
and one teaspoon vanilla. Cool until it 
thickens. Whip a cup of cream, fold into 
mixture. Dip mold in water, fill and set 
on ice. Serve with wafers or maeearoons. 

CfcrHtnat PuddiRg. Ten crackers, one 
quart of milk, five eggs, one pint of sugar, 
one and a half cups of chopped suet, one 
cup of molasses, one cup of brandy, one 
spoonful of salt, one nutmeg, one table- 
spoonful of cinnamon, two teaspoonfuls of 
cloves, two of allspice, two of mace, two of 
currants, two of raisins, and a quarter of a 
pound of citron. Break the crackers up 
and s<wk in the milk over night. ( Set in 
a cool place where it will not sour. ) In 
the morning mix with it the sugar, molas- 
ses, suet, salt, spice, brandy and fruit. 
Boil or steam five hours. Serve with a 
rich wine sauce. 

sen molasses Gingerbread. One cu P 

of molasses, one traspoonfnl of saleratus, 
one of ginger, one tablespoonful of butter 
or lard, a pinch of salt, if you use lard. 
Stir this together, and then pour on one 
half a cup of boiling water, one pint of 
Hour. Bake about one inch deep in a 
sheet. This is very nice if pains are taken 
to have the water boiling, and to beat it 
well w hen the flour is added. 

JUIflbltt. II hi cups of sugar, two of 
butter, live of flour, one egg, half a tea- 
spoonful of soda, flavor to taste. Roll 
thin, sprinkle with sugar, and cut with a 
cutter, that w ill take a piece from the 
ter. Bake in a quick oven. 
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A Village Directory. 

JINGLES 

BY T. C. WAYBACK. SOUTH ROVAITON. VT. 

A stranger town than Royalton 

Could not be found I wis; 
So many people out of place 

In such a place as this. 

' T is true that Skinner skins the beef, 
While Dickerman trades and dickers; 

But the only Bee-man tries to preach, 
And the Abbot sells his " lickers."' 

The Carpenter lives by pulling teeth 

Instead of working woods; 
While Hewitt should be squaring logs 

Instead of selling goods. 

The Sheharivs haven 't any sheep 
But waste their sweetest grasses; 

Cowf.n should go to keeping cows 
Instead of keeping la 



The only Joiner in the town 

Is working on a farm ; 
The Abbot should be at his prayers 

To keep us all from harm. 

If Soper 'd go to making soap, 
The town would be some stiller; 

Graham should go up to the mill 
Along with Brother Miller. 

The Fish should live a seaman's life. 

The Baker make the cake: 
While Cook should hold the rolling-pin 

Instead of the hay-rake. 

The Cloui> should mind the weather, 

The Waterman the spring; 
While Flint should go to smashing rocks, 

He's tried most everything. 

Friend Hunt might well a-hunting go, 

I think he 'd do it well; 
Let McIntosh sell rubber goods 

Instead of apple-jell. 

lk>od Mr. Ding should ring the bell. 

I'm sure he'd make it jingle; 
Hubbard should live by raising squash, 

Instead of selling shingle. 

We have our Graves in the school grounds 

Without a stone or tile; 
Most of the money in the town 

Is held by one small Viall. 

The Congregational preacher is a Manx 

Whose reputation's made; 
While not a Smith in the whole town 

Is working at his trade. 
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elirr£ttt The ,n ' terState Journal is an illustrated monthly 
_ _ magazine. A part of its ultimate purpose is to present the 
E> TCIIM). leading events in Vermont and New Hampshire, and in 
other states and abroad when of direct interest to readers. The Inter state 
is a faithful Journal of the times in the part of New England in which it is 
published. It docs not attempt to supplant the local news|>apcr. It portrays 
the larger events and promotes a common knowledge of progress in its field. 
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tOriCB anO J 0, " RNA, - •* pre-eminently the story paper of the two 

— ^ states. Kvery issue contains one or more original stories 

|XX.ni9. c j g enu j ne N; ew England atmosphere and character, and 
there are short stories and poems. Many well-known writers contribute to this 
department. 



TTNCSCrlDtiVC Each issue has several pages descriptive of vacation trips, 
f . public or private enterprises or institutions, new or re- 

CirilClCo. rnod^ied public buildings, a write-up of a town, general or 
local public observances, biographical sketches of prominent men, natural 
attractions, or from a score of other interesting and always timely subjects. 
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^ . housekeepers, and the ladies are invited to contribute to 

KeCtpe0. the department. 



XflfflC Stflff ^' la ' t ' ,L J olRNAI - ,nav a true representative of 
. the people a very large staff of able writers has been 

of TJQrttcrs. - i * ... 

vt vnuiuviv. organized, one or more in every village, ensuring 
thoroughly reliable accounts, always from the inside or local view. Correct, 
complete and energetic service characterizes the publication. 
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~J Illustrations. 



The illustrations are conceded to equal those of the 
average city magazine. The photographs from 
which they are made are nearly all taken expressly 
for the articles in which they appear. One or more experienced photographers 
represent the Journal in each town. No other publication in Northern New 
England uses as many fine illustrations. 



SOME LEADING ARTICLES IN EARLY ISSUES. 

CASPIAN LAKE, GREENSBORO, VI., By Captain Nat. Bvrbank, Wnlden, Vt. . 
THE SHAKER VILLAGE AT ENFIELD, It. H., By Fx ED F. Moork 

[lliutrnMoti. from PbotoRTBpts bjr Cut. Frank C. Chtlirblll. Muakont*. I- T. 

HOW NINA EARNED HER CAMERA, By L R. A.. West Lebanon, N H . . 

THE PASTOR'S DAY DREAM. By Rbv. W. A. Warnkr, Bethel. Vt 

BACK HOME, By Grrtridr Elisor Harris, Windsor, Vt 

TWO HEADERS, By Georgia White, Bellows Falls, Vt 

THE BARRE GRANITE INDUSTRY, In Three Chapters : The Mountain Railroad, Quarry - 
lag on " the Hill," Cutting and Plnishlnsf In the City, By Eoitor W. F. Scott. 

A HOME AMONG THE GREEN MOUNTAINS, Mrs J. W Pirrck, Springfield. Vi 

VERMONT'S ANTI-MASONIC GOVERNOR, By Harvbv Bkrbank. L.L.B., Danville, Vt. 

bv ioo Sfttttal Plcturts 
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A SAFE INVEST MENT 

is to buy a 

jfranhlin Stanoarb Typewriter, 

It Combines 

VISIBLE WRITING, 
EASY ACTION 
and ' 
HIGH SPEED, 

Finest Materials and Beautifully Finished. 

Price, - - $75.00. 

On Easy Instalments. 




Typewriters Rented, $4.00 a month ; Second hand ones, 
$3 00 a month. Rent allowed on purchase price. We have 
all kintls ot Typewriters, new and second hand. Call or 
write us. 

Cutter-^otoer C°- 

173 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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Kodak" 

Stands for ait that is 
S&est in SPhot ?yra/?hy. 



ALL KODAKS LOAD IN DAY- 
LIGHT WITH OUR TRANSPARENT 
FILM CARTRIDGES. SEVERAL 
STYLES USE EITHER FILMS OR 
PLATES. SIXTY -FOUR PAGE 
CATALOGUE, DESCRIBING THEM 
IN DETAIL, FREE AT THE KODAK 
DEALERS OR BY MAIL. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 



crmont 



Pas- 
senger 

Equip- 
ment 

Un- 
equalled 



P allway. 



Short Line Boston and 
New England to Mont- 
real and other Canadian 
points. Rates as low 
as any other road. 

999 

New and Handsome 
Vestibuled Coaches, 
and Pullman's most 
modern Parlor and 
Sleeping Cars on all 
through trains. 



♦ ♦ ♦ 



Quick 



...... 



can be 



*♦* 

For Full Information as 
to Rates, Routes, etc. 
call on any ticket 
agent, or at Company's 
offices. 



jot WasbiNgfoii Street, Bonos, 
5*5 Broadway, new York, 

Or address 

S. W. CUMMINGS, 

r Html, 
$1. fllMM, Ut. 



gibbs * ailwler, 



I OF JUNCTION 
AND ST. GEORGE 



Livery, Feed and 



Boarding Stables. 



White River Junction, 



TWO PRICES. 

In rr*pnoM- to tiic popular ileraanif, I have Ac 
nflrt tw<i prior* no mr work This tl<tc« nut tnran that my 
prices hu*c Ails iiiHt il, hut;, nn the contrarr, they arc lower 
than usual. My old prices 6>r fiml.claxH warranted work 
remain Ihc Mint, whife fn r a lower i;fiiJc of w-.rk Ihr price 
will l<c artiui^riJ in *uH thr jnh. 

Plt-ane bear thi* ill mind whni in oeril ut 

Boot, Shot and Rubber Repairing, 

AND CAM. ON 

JOHN LONG, 

MAIN STREET, Rear of Houm, Oppout. Bank. 
White River Junction. Vermont. 

turned Work and nod Swlna a Specialty. 

Only firv cla«» .lock uttd. t"rlcc« rlglit. Particular 
SadlMiai ItaSrjY 



Boston <S (Daine Railroad. 



Lowest Rates 

Fast Train Service 



BOSTON and CHICAGO 

St. Louis, St Paul, Minneapolis 

AND ALL POINTS 

WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHOEST. 



•nil Laccs-alwav. on baud Your 
•elicited. 



Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Car 
on all Through Trains. 



For tickets and information npply at : 
eipal ticket office of the Company. 

D. J. Flanders. 

tin Pass, a, Tar. act. 
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LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 



Edson & Chadwick, 



WEST LEBANON, . 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 



TWO STORES. 

A First -Class Market at Each Store. 



WHITE RIVER JUNCTION. 
VERnONT. 



PROVISIONS. 

SKINN ED-BACK HAMS, the very best, per lb ._ _ Ujc 

PICNIC HAMS, so called, per lb lOjC 

PICNIC HAMS, so-called, without » bone, per lb _ 12JC 



BEST PLAIN TRIPE, jo-lb. keg 



9SC 



Thi« prico will br for one »nk oalf. 

FINEST VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP, in quart bottles 2Sc 

HEINZ'S PREPARED MUSTARD, in lightning jar* ISC 

GRAPE, CRAB-APPLE and APPLE JELLY, in pint jars, 

home made 25C 



HEINZ'S MINCE MEAT, in bulk, per lb 

ThU. Ml.ee Meu will nuke . pi* that will plcue ■« 



CROWN 



MEAT, 3 pkg., 



ISC 
2SC 



DOUBLE r.BEAPl CHEESE, richer, nicer in flavor, and no 

higher in price than the poorer qualities. Per lb 16c 

BEST SALT RED SALMON. 10c 



CODFISH, ' Our Best," 3 -lb. box 
"Wonder." j-lb. box 



50c 
35c 



"Choice Morsels." 3-lb box 25C 

■ lb box iac.and.0C 

SMOKED HERRING, per box 23c 

CATSUP, pint botile 1JC 

CRANBERRIES, per .|t 10c 

W. H. BAKER'S COCOA, 1 tin, _ 10c 

CANNED BEETS, try one can IOC 



GOLDEN DRIP SYRUP, two iqt cans, 
"GOLD MEDAL" SODA, six 



2JC 
2SC 



1 AIRY SOAP, i2 caked 50C 



LAUNDRY SOAP, 1 00 cakes. 
ARK SOAP, 12 cakes 



3 full qLs 

TOOTHPICKS, 3 boxes, 

TOILET PAPER, 6 packages 



25C 



COFFEE. *~ a " anc ^ "" cc sample. In this way we can 
* convince you that we can give you better value 
for your money than you can get anywhere else in town. 
Prices from 15c to 40c. per lb. 



TEA. We ask you to call and get free sample, compare it 
with the tea that you are using, and il you find that 
we are able to give you better values for your money, we do 
not need to urge you to buy tea <5l us. 



CANDIES. 

We would like to call your attention to some of the new 
kinds we carry in stock, and at the same time to a few of the 
old and better known kinds. 

PEANUT SNAPS, thiu. crisp, and delicious flavor, per lb., 2Sc 

CAMBRIDGE CHOCOLATES, 2SC per lb., 5 lb. boxes. - 9Sc 

COCOANUT AND FRUIT FUDGE, per lb 20c 

BLOWN MOLASSES CANDY, per lb 2Sc 

CREAM AND WALNUT DATES, per lb.. JOC 

RIBBON CANDY, G W. Smith & Son s, lie lb., a lbs. 25C 
We consider this the best value for the money. 
Pure candies will not harm your children. Cheap, adult- 
erated candies are liable to do them a lasting harm. 

HONEY MOLASSES KISSES, per lb,. 20c 

DATES, linrsl IVr>iat), ptr lb 8c 




V 



We will give yon Wood Vnluen and Prompt Herviee nitd in retnrn we 
will expert Prompt I'nynient. 
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BY AN EMPLOYER 

~i MS our boys grow up they arc educated to the best ability 
Pfl of parent and community, but they receive little or no 
J I practical business training, most necessary, and of far 
more value to the majority of young men than Latin, 
Greek or French. The father is too hard-worked or thinks the 
school will attend to all the training in too many cases, and the 
boy bumps around, with few steadying hands extended, no 
guiding star, no definite purpose, and just grows up, like Topsy. 

The great world of business is calling for intelligent, practi- 
cal help, and the supply is all too little. There is actually more 
business than trained heads of departments can be procured to 
manage. And heads of departments are simply thorough men, 
promoted. 

It is high time this country turned its attention to the mould- 
ing of our young people, to Ixrttcr prepare them for a life of 
industry and usefulness. Imbue them with the right principles 
at the start and twenty years from now, instead of the threatened 
tying up of our industries by a greater demand for the products 
of our country than our limited skilled labor can supply, we will 
continue to lead the world and prosperity will be universal 
among us. 

Let us have, if need be. less of the higher "book-learning" 
and more young people who are not afraid to work, more stu- 
dents of practical business life. 

Teach the boy at home the primary virtues of a successful 
business life, honesty and perseverance ; give him a high school 
education ; teach him to endure the hard knocks and discour- 
agements without flinching, and you will be doing your best for 
him. There is more money ahead for men of fire-hardened 
principles than our country has ever dreamed of. Wages are 
high and going higher. There is always room at the top and 
to the boy of steadfast principles the ascent of the ladder is but 
a matter of months and years. In these times the young man 
who begins with an inculcation of solid principles, improves 
every moment and sticks to one thing, can be receiving a gen- 
erous competence at thirty. 

Help the boy to excel in doing as well as learning and insist 
upon his being thorough in all he does. 

The business college isn't an absolutely necessary finish to 
the high school education, though advisable. A young man 
can get on in the world if he isn't a college graduate. The 
question of the next ten years will be ' 1 Has he got the right 
stuff in him?" The answer will depend on early home 



influences. It often happens that the common school young 
man who uses his hands and his brain to best advantage gets a 
foot-hold in business while the college man is receiving the 
finishing touches of his education. College men are not the 
only ones to acquire distinction. 

Kvcrywhere the call is for reliable help who are in earnest. 

The earnest boy needs encouragement More often he is 
called down for his mistakes, ridiculed, when he should be 
kindly shown how to get on. But if the boy is started right 
he will stand firmly and live down the ridicule. 

To the boy, always in need of encouragement, the following 
paragraphs are addressed in the hope that he will be helped to 
form a few resolves or strengthen those made, for his onward 
course, and to stand by them steadily. 



ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THE BOY. 



Don't think your father is going to support you always. 
You'll soon have to shift for yourself. Even the young birds 
are pushed out of the nest to care for themselves as soon as 
they are able to fly. It is better to learn how to work first — 
enjoy your competence afterward, when you have learned how 
to use it. You will be respected at your work. Grimy hands 
are no disgrace. You will glory in your strength. 

"HANO ON." 

Choose first for yourself the hardest end of any task before 
you. It is worth something to know what you can do and to 
show others you are not afraid of hard work. Of a day's work 
tackle the hardest one of your tasks first, — don't put the dirty 
or difficult work off until the last — get on your old clothes and 
jump in. Your head is clear and your muscle untried at the 
beginning of the morning's work. The same is true, to a slightly 
lessened extent, of the early part of the afternoon. Do the 
hardest things first and you will surprise yourself. If you can 
successfully accomplish the hard j»rt of a job the rest of it will 
seem simple and easy enough. When a young man gets to the 
point that he is always ready to pitch in and do the disagreeable 
work instead of leaving it for somebody else, he is on the right 
track to success. Don't admit any job is too much for you. 
Where there's a will there's a way. Be willing to learn. Take 
hold. Hang on. You'll win. 

The bull-dog and the snapping turtle are examples of tenacity. 
They're not much on looks but nothing short of acid or a red- 
hot cigar will make them let go, and then they don't hurry 
about it. They don't get discouraged easily. 

Do you remember the boy at school who stood up for his 
rights? Even when the bully of the school had apparendy 
"licked the tar" out of him, that tough little youngster would 
return to the conflict again and again and when the l>ell rang 
he went into school, crying perhaps, but defiant, and vowing 
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revenge. It was a good thing for some of us when we were 
kids that we didn't have any big brothers to light our battles 
for u>. When that boy is grown up, if his early life has been 
properly shaped, I would bet on him every time. No obstacle 
will ever stop Ins progress. He will get by anyhow, you won't 
have to watch him. Such boys were Theodore Roosevelt. 
George Dewey, and Charles E. Clark. 

Each is a shining example of the strenuous life. 

You can't hold such boys under long enough to wholly subdue 
that spirit. The harder knocks they get the more it toughens 
them. The children of today are babied too much, somelxidy 
is always taking their part. They'd 1m- better men and women, 
and more indc|>endcnt, if they had to assert their rights. Say. 
"I will." Hang on, if you're right. Remember the hull-dog. 

The fellow who hangs on. doesn't know when he's licked, 
always wins. Just before what was to be his first fight with the 
Confederates Gen. Benj. F. Butler has saitl he heard rumors 
of the overwhelming numbers of the force arrayed against him, 
and he heard what a great general the other commander was, 
and it certainly looked as if he was going to get whipped, but 
he pressed on. When the Confederates found he was surety 
coming they turned and fled. The other general had been 
worse scared than Butler. That's just the principle. Just when 
you are ready to give up, remember Butler. Hang on. To 
your surprise the other fellow will let go. There are altogether 
too few people in this world who have for one of their mottoes, 
deep down, perhaps underlying all else, that dogged determi- 
nation to " hang on." 

THE WORLD IS WAITING FOR THK STURDY LAD. 

Fortune seems to favor some people. Others have to work 
for what they get and what they are. Obstacles are seemingly 
thrown before them all their lives. I ' d rather have that kind. 
The man who is willing to earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow may become President. The other fellow will never be 
heard of outside his favorite haunts. The other fellow may be 
" one of the boys," dress in a way to excite your envy, be 
smiled upon by all the pretty girls, get invited to more parties 
than you do, seem to be a popular fellow everywhere, patted 
on the shoulder by everybody. But wait. When you, the 
bashful kid, the toiler, have grown up, the world will be before 
you, positions of trust and worth will be yours. The other 
fellow, the smart boy of the school, will lx> doing menial work 
at £6. a week most of his life, and perhaps will sometimes won- 
der how you got on where he failed. The world of business is 
ever waiting, watching, for the homespun lad who has shown 
by his past that he can take hold and hang on. < >bslades are 
placed in the way of such lives to develop them. 

ADVANTAGE IN HARD WORK. 

Don't harbor the idea that you are the hardest worked indi- 
vidual in the universe. It will seem so, perhaps. There are 
many you know who seem to get a living easily — but do they 
get up in the world ? Most of them stand still or fall behind. 
Take their money away, take away the help of father or mother; 
supposing their business fails ? Strip them of all advantages. 
I.et them be placed on an equal with yourself. And on the 
level, you can give that other fellow points, and yet win, easily. 

If you have had a rough and tumble training, or if your early 
life has had a touch of privation, — and hardship — and — 
bitterness— these in a boy of spirit have brought determination, 
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you have learned to get on, to breast the stream, in spile of all 
obstacles. And with the odds all against you, you can outstrip 
the most favored competitor in the race of years. Application 
to business will do it. An abundance of good, hard work now 
will clear the way. The young man who has a fixed object in 
life, some coveted position, can surely reach the goal if he will. 
Leave no stone unturned, that may help you on. If your will 
Ls steeled to that end each day's work wilt schhi seem trifling 
enough. You will take pleasure in it It is one step forward, 
as the years carry you on. Many a man now looks back over 
years of youthful opportunity lost and says : "That's where I 
made my mistake." Begin early and do your work so wideb- 
and well that there will he no regrets. 

In the |>apers and periodicals which enter your home you will 
see. almost without exception, that the prominent, successful 
men of your town and state, and the great men of the nation 
began their careers at the hardest kind of work. 

"HEAVEN HELPS THOSE THAT HELP THEMSELVES." 

Do n't see lions in your path. Don't cross a bridge until 
you come to it. Don't get discouraged. There are ups and 
downs with all of us. 

Get a job at anything, even if you don't like it Some- 
thing better will soon turn up. The boy or the man. at work, 
any kind of work, so it is steady employment, will be shown 
at the right time opportunity to better his position. But dame 
Fortune is capricious. She rarely allows the unemployed to 
hear of these chances. And the harder you work, the more eager 
you are, the faster opportunities come. Fortune is ready to 
assist anyone. But she insists upon compliance with one thing 
— otherwise the charm is of no avail : You must first I* at work. 
There is more in this than you may think. It is only to the 
worker, — at anything, mind you, — that the best things come. 
( let to work. ( )pportunily to better your position will be show n 
you time and again. This is as certain as that the sun will 
rise tomorrow morning. The veil of opportunity is rarely lifted 
for the unlieliever, the man without a job. 

It seems hardly necessary to advise any boy to be honest. 
'• Honesty is the best policy." Adhere to your determination 
to be strictly honest and you will thank yourself a thousand 
times that you did so. 

«;et ready for your (.olden opportunity. 

Do n't waste a moment in idleness. Study to improve every 
moment. You may not see the need of it now, but take it as 
the word of those who are older, who are passing through the 
mill of life. There will come a day. a moment, when whatever 
you learn now. even every trifle of every sort, in school and 
out, will come vastly to your advantage. Get ready for the 
golden opportunity which knocks once at every man's door. 

NOTE. IN A SUBSEQUENT ISSUE THE ADVISABlLITr OF EMPLOYMENT AT HOME 
VERSUS IN THE CITY, WHAT THE EMPLOYER EXPECT OF THE YOUNG MAN, AND 

cthfr ..iNnnen topics, will be oi'.cusseo. 
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How Nina S^JS Camera. 

BV LUCV HOD6CRS AVERS. WUT UHNON, N. H. 

I have liad a jolly good time this afternoon, 
I I mother!" exclaimed Nina Wilton, as she briskly 
entered the cheerful dining room, where her 
mother was preparing to set the tabic for supper. 
"Wait a minute, marmee, until I get my things off and I'll 
set the table while I tell you what I have been doing," she 
continued. 

" AH right dearie; I am anxious to know, for your eyes shine 
like two stars, which is a sure sign that you have been doing 
something pleasant ; " and Mrs. WDton smiled with pardon- 
able pride on her winsome daughter. For Nina was a pleasant 
sight to look upon with her dancing black eyes, wavy brown 
hair and graceful ways. 

Nina had been spending the afternoon with her friend, 
Annie Merrill, on a neighboring farm. Annie had been away 
for a lew months, at work in an adjoining town ; this was their 
first visit since she had come home for a vacation. Although 
she was older than Nina, who was only seventeen, the two 
girls had always been intimate friends. Perhaps Annie and 
Nina were not the only ones who enjoyed these visits, for 
Annie's younger brother, Hurt, always seemed as pleased to 
have Nina with them as did his sister. 

"You know, marmee," replied Nina, as she emerged from 
the pantry, ' ' that I always load an idea that I should enjoy 
having a camera and now I am quite sure of it. You know I 
went over to Annie's early and I found her in the midst of de- 
veloping pictures. I would not let her stop for I wanted to 
see how she did it ; so she let me help her and we worked on 
them two whole hours. It was heaps of fun and I learned 
considerable. Annie says that by the time I've had 
another try at it, she thinks I can do it alone. 

' ' Then Hurt came in after his camera ; he was going down 
by the river to see if he could get a picture of the rapids. 
You may be sure that I, for one, was glad to accept his invi- 
tation when he asked us to go with him, so we all went; they 
showed me how to use their cameras and I've had a jolly good 
time. Now I want a camera." 

"Well, dearie," put in Mrs. Wilton as Nina paused, i wish 
you might have one, but you know your father thinks that 
such things are all nonsense and he would think money spent 
for a camera was wasted." 

" I know, marmee, and 1 haven't the least idea that I can 
have one unless I earn the money myself, and chances to earn 
anything around here are scarce. 

Just then Mr. Wilton entered, ready for supper. " I'd like 
to knf)w," he said, "what has become of my oats. After 
we thrashed, about two weeks ago, 1 put the oats in that long 
bin across one end of the granary; the bin was nearly full then, 
but I vum ! I looked in the further end of the bin tonight and 
I swear it wan't more'n half full at that end. Somebody must 
have been helping themselves but how anyone can get at them, 
I don't sec." 

"You lock up the granary every night don't you?" in- 
quired his wife. 

"That I do," he answered, "and what'smore, the windows 



are all nailed down securely; so I can't see how any person 
can get in there. 1 am going to leave Major in the granary 
tonight, and if anyone goes to meddling there, the dog will l>c 
apt to let us know it. I've marked on the bin just how full 
it is; so I'll know if any are taken out tonight." 

" It may be the work of our neighbor down the road; " ven- 
tured his wife. " If he docs half the thieving that Is laid to 
him, I, for one, would like to have him caught in the act. All 
of our neighbors think badly enough of him but they do not 
seem to be able to prove anything." "Well, for my part, I 
can't see how anyone gets where the oats are; that is what 
puzzles me," returned the farmer. 

' ' Mother, ' ' said Nina, the next morning while helping 
about the breakfast, " Burt is coming over after me this even- 
ing, to go over to their house, and he and Annie are going to 
show me how to take flash-light pictures. I was intending to 
tell you last night but did not have a chance." 

"Well, I'm beat!" ejaculated Mr. Wilton as he came in 
just then to wash for breakfast. " Did any of you hear any- 
thing of the dog or any other kind of a rumpus, last night ? 
No? Well, I didn't cither, and the oats in that end of the 
bin lowered as much as six inches since last night where I 
marked on the bin how full it was. I'd give ten dollars to 
know how it's done and ten more to know who does it." 

" Why. father ! would you really? " inquired Nina. 

" Yes, I would, gladly. You going into the detective busi- 
ness girlee?" 

" Well, I might, with such a reward at the end;" she re- 
plied laughingly. 

"Go ahead and you can have the twenty dollars if you 
earn it," laughed her father. "The idee of a girl detective ! 
Why ! you wouldn't dare go out to the oat bin after dark so I 
don't sec how you could find out much." 

" Detectives seldom tell their methods, you know, and I 
surely can't for I have not thought of one yet. Nevertheless 1 
will just go out and investigate sometime today. ' ' 

" Now, marmee, I'll run' out after those eggs for the pie 
and while I'm out there I will just take a look at the oat bin," 
said Nina after breakfast, and the dishes were washed. 
"Well, it does look queer," she mused as she entered the 
granary. " Yes, those windows are secure all right, and it is 
very evident they have not been disturbed since pa nailed 
them down. They might have a key to fit this lock; but why 
didn' l Major bark ? We should have heard him if he had I 
know. 

" Well, Major, old fellow , " she said as the dog appeared at 
the doorway. " I am afraid I cannot solve this mystery but I'd 
like to for pa would keep his word and then, Heigh-o ! I'd 
have a camera. We will go down under here in the shed to 
see if the hens have laid in the sheep -racks and then I shall 
have to go in. Come on, Maje" and she ran lightly down 
the narrow stairway. " Why ! there arc oats spilled here on 
the ground, Maje, old l>oy. Do you suppose our thieves 
dropped their l»gs here ? " 

She paused to think. " I believe this spot is just exactly 
under that end of the oat bin; perhaps the rats have gnawed a 
hole through the floor and they are leaking out. Rats ! they 
rouldn'teat four or live bushels though. I'll get a ladder and 
see if the floor is all right alx>ve here. Perhaps I shall find a 
key to the mystery. ' ' 
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She fount! a ladder hung on the shed near by and carefully 
propping it against a he-am, ascended until she could distinctly 
see a place in the flooring where there appeared to be a round 
piece of wood fitted into the floor with a small part projecting. 

"Eureka ! I've found it Major ! and now I'll see how this 
thing works;" so gathering up her apron, woman fashion, to 
catch the oats, she pulled on the piece of wood until she 
loosened it and as she pulled it out a steady stream of oats 
came into her apron. She almost jumped off the ladder in 
her joy and her quick wits were already planning a way of 
catching the thief. Carefully plugging up the hole and put- 
ling the ladder just where she found it, she ran back up stairs 
to deposit her apron of oats in the bin again and then sedately 
carried in her eggs for the pie. 

"Well, you did not find the meddlers did you ? " queried 
her mother. 

"No," she answered, but her eyes twinkled and Major 
never told tales. 

" I think I will stay with Annie tonight, mother, if you don't 
mind, and I'll be home early in the morning;" said Nina as 
she prepared for her walk over to Mr. Merrill's. 

"I am willing," replied her mother, "but you need not 
hurry in the morning." 

Shortly after eight o'clock that evening, three silent figures 
stole into an unused cow shed commanding a view of the spot 
under the oat bin. They had a camera with them and after 
carefully getting it poised and everything ready for a speedy 
picture taking, all grew silent except for an occasional whisper. 
Three whole hours they waited. The village clock, in the 
distance, tolled the hour of eleven, followed by a long drawn 
sigh from Annie and a "Sh !" from Nina. 

Burt's eyes were peering out into the darkness and all ears 
were strained. Yes, someone was around, but they carried no 
light. They heard someone get the ladder down and fix it in 
position. Straining their eyes they could dimly see a hulking 
figure silhouetted against the starry sky, as he made his way up 
the ladder. It was an exciting moment and presently they 
heard the swish of the oats as they fell into the receptacle. 

Then — wonders ! what a change ! The man was suddenly 
covered with a blinding flash of light; he was heard scrambling 
from the ladder and taking himself away as fast as his trembl- 
ing limbs would allow. 

" Glory ! " exclaimed Nina, "that was great ! It was just 
who mother spoke of." 

The light of Burt's lantern that he had now lighted, re- 
vealed a sack partly filled with oats and oats still coming. 
Burt hurried up the ladder to plug up the hole. ' 'And now, ' 1 
said Nina, let's go develop that plate. We will leave the oats, 
bag, etc., for father to see. No wonder Major did not bark 
last night for the man was as quiet in his movements as a 
mouse. ' ' 

"We will be on hand early tomorrow morning with our 
negative," said Annie. 

Just before breakfast the next morning, three laughing 
young people appeared at Mr. Wilton's. 

" Well, father, have you seen your oats ? " asked Nina. 

" Oats ! where? " returned her father. 

" Down under the shed," said Nina. 

" 1 have not been down there," he replied. 



" Please come then, and you too, mother." They piloted 
the puzzled couple to the scene of last night's thieving and 
many were the exclamations of surprise as they told their story 
and showed the negative they had of the thief. 

"Purtygood! Purty good!" exclaimed Mr. Wilton. 
" Who does the twenty dollars go to ? " 

"To Nina," answered Annie and Burt together. "She 
planned it all; we simply helped her to carry out her plans." 

"Here," said the farmer, as he dived into his capacious 
pockets, " is the reward I promised." 

"Thank you," returned Nina, with an elaborate bow, bul I 
think I ought to divide with you and Burt," she said turning 
to Annie. 

"We shan't take anything if you do think so," asserted 
Burt. 

"Then I shall buy a camera with it, if father is willing." 

" It is yours to do just as you please with;" said her father. 

Nina executed a few elaborate waltz steps, but paused to 
give her father a grateful hug and kiss, then they all started 
in for breakfast. 

"Say ! Nina," whispered Burt, as they lingered behind the 
others, I would like some pay for my services — if you would 
just pay me as you did your father I would be your willing 
slave forever." 

" Couldn't Burt, it would not be proper, but if you are long- 
ing for a kiss though, you might take it sometime," she 

laughed as she eluded his grasp and darted away after the 
others. 

"What a golden opportunity lost." groaned Burt as he 
caught up. 

What have you lost now?" queried his sister. 

" Nothing, but what I shall find sometime." answered her 
brother w ith a look at Nina that caused her face to grow a rosy 
red. 

The man who had long been such a nuisance in the neigh- 
borhood was brought to justice and Mrs. Wilton was not the 
only one who expressed their gratitude to Nina. 



WINTER ROSES. 

BY FLORENCE GROW PROCTOR. TlTCMBUBO. MASS. 

" Roses, red roses, gather your roses," 
My little son shouted one winter day. 

" Roses, red roses just for the picking. 
Roses in winter and nothing to pay." 

Roses, red roses, beautiful roses, 

Blooming outside, in a New England clime? 
Lovelier far than wild ones of summer, 

And right by the door in mid-winter time. 

Roses, red roses, velvety roses. 

Never had green-house such roses as mine. 
Exquisite roses, just for the picking, 

Dee|H-r and redder and sweeter than wine ! 

•'Roses, red roses, gather your roses." 

And ere the dear child had quite ceased to speak, 
I gathered my roses, right in the snow drifts — 
A whole loving hcartiul, from each glowing cheek ! 
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Caspian Lake, *&S>*&*& Greensboro, Vt 




Bv CAPTAIN N ATT BURBANK, WALOCN, Vt. 
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N 1779, General Hazen, while 
completing the road which Gen- 
eral Jacob Bailey had con- 
structed through the wilderness 
from Newbury to Cabot Wains in 
1776, made a small clearing and built 
a block -house on the west shore of a 
lake of clear, cold water, which they 
named Beautiful l.;ikc. in what is now 
the town of Greensboro in Orleans 
county, Vermont. Hazen and his 
men were the first white people to 
make a stop of any length in the 
locality. The Hazen road extended 
to Hazen' s Notch in the town of West- 
field ; and, though built for military 
purposes it proved to be a potent factor in the settlement 
of the country through which it extended. 

The sheet of water beside which those Revolutionary sol- 
diers camped in 1779 is now known as Caspian Lake. It is 
so named because of its shape, which is similar to that of Cas- 
pian Sea. It has a length of about three miles, and its great- 
est width is about two miles. It is narrowest at its south- 
eastern end, the general trend of the lake being from the 
northwest to the southeast. Its greatest depth is one hundred 
and forty-five feet as verified by measurements made by a civil 
engineering class of V. V. M. in 1900. The surface of the 
lake is about fifteen hundred feet above sea level. 

The water is as clear and pure and cold today as when the 
builders of that great military road made it useful for them- 
selves and their animals. The lake is largely fed by springs 
on its bottom. But three brooks flow into it and they are 
very small. The Simpson brook flows from the north, the 
Tate from the northwest, and the Lincoln from the west. The 
outlet of the lake is at its eastern extremity, its waters flowing 
into the Lamoille River in the northeastern corner of Hard- 
wick at a distance of three miles. 

The land about the lake is high and partially wooded. 
Deciduous trees cover more territory than do the evergreens. 
Here and there, farms and well-kept farm buildings dot the 
landsca|>e. Though the land at the ouUet is, of course, low ; 
yet in the background, a few miles to the cast rise the wooded 
summits of the Walden and Stannard hills. The valley of the 
Lamoille in the interval is hardly noticeable from the vicinity 
of the lake. 

To the northeast is Barr's Hill on which is the highest cul- 
tivated land in Vermont. Cook's Hill with partially bared 
head stands proudly in its place, its scalp-lock of giant maples 
rising prominently on the western horizon. These two eleva- 
tions are each about one mile from the lake. From their 
summits may be seen the church spires of half a dozen coun- 
try villages nesUing in their groves of trees among the hills 
and valleys. And from here also ran be seen the higher 
points of the western ridge of the Green Mountains among 
which arc Jay Peak, Mansfield Mt. with the Lamoille River 



winding through the meadows around the mountain, and Kil- 
lington Peak. To the south and southeast are the granitic 
mountains of Woodbury, the famous Cow Hill of Peacham, 
Blue Mountain in Ryegate ; and, in the farther distance, lofty 
Moosilauke lifts his mazy head in the New Ham[>shire horizon. 

Among the many enjoyable drives in the vicinity are those 
to Cook's and Barr's hills. Another is to the dry bed of what 
was once Long Pond, now known as Runaway Pond. This 
old lake was partly in Greensboro and partly in Glover. It 
was one and one-half miles long and one-half mile wide. 
It was drained into the Lamoille river to the southward. 
In the spring of 1810 a party of men started to dig a channel 
from its northern end that the mills on the Barton river might 
be better supplied with water. The land there proved tol>e of 

quicksand and quickly 
washed away, leaving 
only a crust of clay 
which was broken by 
the weight of water. 
Within fifteen minutes 
after the breaking of 
this crust the bed of 
the pond was entirely 
bare. The deluge 
swept down the valley 
carrying fences, trees, 
mills, houses and barns 
along with it. It 
reached Lake Mcm- 
phrcmagog, twenty- 
seven miles distant, in 
six hours. One who 
saw the flood at Barton said that only trees, earth, umbers 
and rocks were visible, and that he thought the day of judg- 
ment had arrived. The channel cut by the waters is about 
one hundred and thirty feet deep and eight or ten rods wide. 
The old bed of the pond now drains into the Barton river 
and the highway from Greensboro to Barton runs through it. 

Another beautiful drive is through Hardwick Street with 
its quaint old homesteads, down across the Lamoille and the 
bend of the railroad to the eastward on the Hazen road ; 
thence past The Belfry, the elegant home ol the 1 Ion. Charles 
J. Bell and around to the north and west on the slope of the 
Walden and Stannard hills. As these hills are skirted, the 
lake lies below us four or five miles to the west ; and, when 
the air is clear, it is a sight which is, indeed, ' ' fairest among 
ten thousand, altogether lovely," as it lies like a jewel in its 
little basin amidst its setting of hills, farms and woodlands. 

who FREQUENT THE LAKE. 

About the lake are some sixty tidy and homelike cottages. 
A dozen more are to be built another year. As the lake be- 
comes lx-tter known, more people come to spend their vaca- 
tions on its shores and to enjoy its beauty and healthfulmss. 
The pioneer camper here was Avery G. Wheeler of White 
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River Junction who first came to the lake twenty-odd years 
ago. He still comes. Among the old settlers who still come 
arc Prof. N. J. Whitchill of White River Junction. B. P. 
White of Barre, Rev. G. W. Morrow of Burlington, Herbert 
and Edgar Salisbury of Randolph, Dr. W. S. Curtis of Mont- 
pelier, O. B. Hall of Hardwick, W. L Pierce of Calais and 
the writer. Later comers are Headmaster Kliot of the Kast 
Huston High School. B. H. Sanborn of Wellesley, Mass., 
Rev. P. M. Snyder of Rockford, UL, Prof. J. W. Votey of 
U. V. M., Prof. F. E. Woodruff of Bowdoin, Supt. A. L. 
Hardy of Amherst, Mass., Prof. S. W. Landon of Borden- 
town, N. J., J. J. Campbell of Hardwick, C. O. Eastman of 
Calais, Dr. C. W. Staples of Lyndonville, the Parkers and 
Quimby of Littleton, N. H., and many others. The ladies 
and the children come and stay through the season. 

LIFE IN CAMP. 

The largest settlement is about ten minutes' walk from 
Greensboro village. The town of Greensboro unanimously 
voted at a special meeting recendy called for the purpose, to 
erect a large dock at the village landing for the use of campers 
and fishermen. At the village are two general stores, a post- 
office, telephone office, a fret public library which was recently 
presented by the Hon. H. S. Tolman of the town, also two 
churches, Presbyterian and Congregationalism to which camp- 
ers are welcome. There are two well kept hotels in the village. 

The facilities for house-keeping in the cottages are good. 
The stores send their order and delivery wagons every day ; 
and fresh milk, butter, and eggs, as well as vegetables, are 
brought in by the neighboring farmers. The bread and the 



meat wagons come each thrice a week. The coldest spring 
water is piped to the cottages from a distance of only a few 
rods. Ice houses for cold storage are filled for nearly every 
cottage. Express is taken and delivered by the stage, which 
makes two trips daily from the village to the Greensboro 
station of the St. Johnsbury and Lake Champlain R. R. three 
miles to the eastward. The stage takes passengers and the 
two mails a day during the camping season. East Hardwick 
station and village are four miles away. The highways in the 
vicinity are kept in the best condition for summer travel. 

One who is here as host or guest is accepted as a part of the 
community. Not only is the care of business left at home, 
but classes in society are laid aside as a mantle; and here is. 
indeed, the "universal brotherhood of man." The doctor 
with mallet in hand defeats the undertaker — at croquet; 
the minister in perfect trust plays tennis with the lawyer; the 
country merchant with the city school ma-'am as a preceptress 
makes a tolerable success of learning to play golf. The great 
evening bonfires with their college songs, and the Sunday 
four o'clock "sings" with their sacred music are attended 
and enjoyed by all. In short, the latchstring is always out 
one for another. 

On one evening in early August, the cottages and grounds 
are decorated, and lighted with Chinese lanterns. The canoes 
and boats, similarly trimmed and lighted and divided into two 
fleets, engage in a mimic naval battle, the ordnance equip- 
ment consisting of some scores of Roman candles. Then fol- 
lows a display of fireworks. Thousands from the surrounding 
country attend and enjoy this illumination. 
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BATHING. 

Not the least of the attractions at this resort are the sloping, 
sandy beaches at the northern and southern ends of the lake 
which afford a fine chance for bathing, of which all take 
advantage. 

FISHING. 

The fishing furnishes great sport. Of the fish taken, a few 
are large brook trout and many are lake trout and land-locked 
salmon. The last two species were planted here by the fish 
commission but a few years ago. During the first twenty 
fishing days of May, the fish are found in from four to fifteen 




KEYSTONE ( Bl'KBANK) COTTAGE. 



feet of water. Ivarly last season, many fish of all sizes, were 
taken by men who stood on the rocky shores and cast a fly 
twenty or thirty feet. The fish took the fly as it was slowly- 
drawn to land. The troll or fly was run from two to ten feet 
deep. As a bait, the phantom minnow and the P, it S. ball- 
bearing spinner have been remarkably successful, as has the 
St. Lawrence gang. In the early spring, the fish will take 
worms or almost anything thrown for them. 

As the season advances, they gradually seek deeper water. 
After June, they arc likely to be found on the l>otiom at a depth 
of fifty feet or more. Then the boat is anchored and one hook 
is placed two or three feet from the bottom, the other at vary- 
ing depths hunting for them. The troll is also used during 
July and August as well as earlier. A two pound sinker is at- 
tached to a line which is from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred and fifty feet long. The sinker, suspended on a line 
from four to six feet long, is drawn pounding along on the 
rocky bottom; the bait line extending hack from twenty-five to 
thirty feet from the sinker line. The troll is hooked to a large 
minnow or to a sucker from five to nine inches long. 

The season closing with August last was the best season yet 
for fishing, thanks to the fish commission. Some large catches 
were made. During the season. George Rogers, a local fisher- 
man, took more than five hundred pounds. The first two 
days of May saw more than two thousand pounds taken from 
the lake. Many ' ' lakers ' ' weighing from ten to twelve pounds 
were taken and many salmon from four to six pounds. The 
largest lake trout yet taken was caught last season. It 
weighed fifteen pounds. B. P. White and A. (i. Wheeler 
were in the boat together when this trout was hooked so both 
claim the honor. The largest salmon yet taken tipped the 
beam at nine pounds. 



TAKING ONE SALMON. 

just at break of dawn on a clear July morning, I anchored 
the boat in seventy-five feet of water. A gentle ripple broke 
the surface of the lake. A float was on the end of the anchor 
rope. I commenced to fish. In less than thirty minutes, ■ 
live pound land-locked salmon was hooked. The float was 
thrown overboard. The boat drifted with the breeze. 
I worked that fish for fifty minutes while the boat drifted a full 
mile. That fish was out of the water seventeen times, at times 
more than six feet; with all the way from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred and fifty feet of line. He was allowed to 
take what line he wanted as he was on an eight ounce rod with 
a very light silk line and a small Kendall hook. He had 
"hooked" himself while 1 was busy with the other line. The 
first that I knew that a fish was about, I heard my reel ' ' talking ' ' 
as the line flew through it. Before I could secure my other 
rod and turn around, that fish was out of the water from six to 
eight feet and at least two hundred feet from the lxi.it. display- 
ing in the rising sun all the colors of the rainlx>w .is he moved 
like a flash in leaving the water. When at last he was led up to 
the boat he was right side up and quite lively but he got into 
the landing net just the same. 




N. J. WH1TEHILL cottage. 



A LAKE TROUT. 

Trolling one hundred feet down you have a "strike" and 
hook your trout. Row your boat right along. Do not Stop 
or lessen speed. Tow him along until he comes to the top of 
the water. It may be fifteen minutes and it may be ninety 
minutes and even more. He may be drawn near the boat and 
in full view a dozen times and be as many times a hundred feet 
away. Never hold him by a taut line, for if you do he will break 
away. Never give him any slack line as he will shake 
the hook from his mouth. All trout show strength which is 
surprising. After a time he will become tired. Then tow 
him up near the boat and take him in with a gaff. Be careful 
to strike him safely the first time as he may, if the gaff does 
not hold him, break away even in his tired state. 

There is joy in such contests as these. The wary tactics of 
the supple trout; the careful strategy of him who holds the 
rod; the sage suggestions and advice kindly offered by mcm- 
l>ers of the fleet; all tend to produce contentment and 
happiness. 
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But though it is sport to conquer the gamey trout of the 
Caspian, far, far, the loveliest of all the beauties in which the 
vicinity alxmnds is tin- summer sunrise. Here is, indeed, the 
greatest beauty of nature. The farm houses with their glitter- 
ing windows on the green slopes above the lake; the church 
spires pointing heavenward from the quiet and peaceful village 
at its foot; the waters of the lake, clear as crystal : air, the 
purest on earth ; a sky of such tranquil azure as to lose one in 
respect and admiration; all these, and more, goto make the 
scene one of peacefulness and beauty. The sun, having 
lighted the heavens with a radiant glow, rises till the lower 
slopes to westward throw off a golden light. The wooded 
hills to the eastward are clothed with a halo so bright as to 
dazzle the eye; and the " King of Day " now rises into full 
view and diffuses his glorious light to all from his seat in the 
east. The surface of the lake, with its gentle ripple, forms 
myriads upon myriads of prisms and mirrors by which the rays 
of light are refracted and reflected until the surface of the lake 
seems to be one burning sheet of rainbow tint. Some one has 
said: — "See Paris and die." Art is not perfect; nature is 
perfect in conception and execution. I say, see a summer 
sunrise on Caspian Lake and you will come not near to hav- 
ing lived in vain. No one can associate with the beauties of 
our highland lakes, our rushing brooks, our green fields and 
our music filled woods and not be brought nearer to the 
hearts of his fellow men and in closer communion with Him 
" to Whom our smallest thought is known." " The laws of 
nature are the thoughts of God." He who best knows nature 
stands nearest to his maker. 




A COMFORTABLE room IN THE whitehii.i. COTTAGE. 



THE HUMAN GAD-FLY. 

We have all been inwardly amused at the persistency with 
which the train-boy sticks to some other probable victim : 

" All about the Pan - American ! Ninety views for fifty 
cents ! Fine thing, lady ; all about Niagara Falls in there ! 
— Well, Til tell you what I 'II do — It's the last one I 'vc got, 
— you may have it for thirty-five cents ; a fine thing — you 
can't buy it for that price anywhere." More persistent argu- 
ment, during which victim maintains silence and looks stead- 
fastly at the opposite bank of the Connecticut. Finally : 
"I don't want to lug it any further — gimme twenty -live 
cents and you may have it — Only a quarter." No sale. 



[he 5*°^ (Company 

av prof. Frank k. graves, so. rovalton. vt. 

When Winter mantles Nature with his snow, 
When, o'er bleak hill tops chilling breezes blow. 
When King Frost gaily paints the window-pane 
And fetters lake and river, hill and plain j 

When, at the hearth-fire, bright with ruddy glow. 
Day-dreams are flitting and fancies come and go, 
Crowding the mind with memories of years 
Long past and gone, and future hopes and fears. 

Then haste my Thought and alien burdens bear, 
Speed then my Will and others sorrows share. 
Beyond the self-life comfort sweet is found, 
In helping others highest joys abound. 

Rouse then to action every sleeping Power, 
Moment by moment glides the fleeting hour; 
Life teems with duties each with blessing filled. 
Ere time is ended and the heart is stilled. 

P. K. G. 



CHE little village of Springville is situated in a narrow 
valley. Through the valley runs a rapid river and across 
it high, wooded mountains cast their shadows. In sum- 
mer, the pure air, and pleasing scenery ol the place 
attract a few visitors from distant cities. In winter all is bleak 
and barren. The wind rages with relentless fury, and the few 
permanent residents ol the village love to hug closely the 
blazing wood-fires of their homes. 

Along the valley several saw-mills rattle and buzz over their 
work and pour yellow saw-dust into the stream and send out 
boards to be placed in big piles in rambling yards. 

Two " general stores" and a Postoffice are headquarters for 
the social lilc of the place. A little church, square and white, 
with faded green blinds and stunted steeple fronts the village 
green. 

Near the church, at the time of which I write, was a school 
house, a low one-storied building in bad repair. 

Shingles that were much decayed and moss-grown specked 
its roof. Clapboards that banged and clattered in the wind 
half clung to its sides. Some of the window-panes were broken 
and the places were stuffed with old rags. The door sagged 
on its hinges, leaving yawning cracks for wind and storm. 

The one room within was uncomfortable and cheerless. The 
seals and desks were made of unpainted boards. They were 
smutty and grimy from long usage and were seamed and 
scarred bv rude knife carvings. Windows were devoid of 
curtains; walls were marred by pencil marks and paper wads, 
with here and there a spot of bare lath where the plastering 
had fallen. 

The teacher's desk was a clumsy affair built to withstand 
the onslaughts of the big boys in the days when the fashion of 
"carrying out" the teacher was in vogue. 

At one end of the room was a huge box stove, balanced on 
two legs and a brick and connected with the chimney by a long 
line of tipsy looking stove pipe. 
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The little school house at Springville was not an attractive 
spot, and yet it was here that I spent some of the happiest 
times of my life. I had persuaded the School Board of the 
village to engage me to teach the school, and so it came about 
that I entered the little building on a blustering December day 
to begin the winter term. 

At first glance the pupils were not in the least degree attrac- 
tive. Their faces seemed old before their time. Like the laces 
oi their parents, they were withered and parched and brown, 
somewhat resembling the dried apples that hung on strings 
over their kitchen fires. And their lives were as withered and 
dry as the faces and the apples. But there was much here to 
interest one; much to amuse, even much to love. 

With a lew exceptions, the people of Springville were not 
remarkable. One exception was to be found in Uncle Job 
Holcomb, the village philosopher. In the summer months 
Uncle Job spent much time in holding down an empty 
dry goods box in Iront of the Postoflfice; but in colder weather 
he moved in to join the school of philosophy that surrounded 
the tobacco-stained stove at one of the village stores. 

Uncle Job was chiefly remarkable for the remarkable animals 
which he professed to have seen. 

" Did ye go to Uncle Tom's Cabin last summer?" he said 
to me one day. 

"No? Wall, ye ought er gone. They had a mule there 
that was a most extreeordinary animal. It didn't bray like 
most mules. It made an awful noise by rubbin' its two cars 
together like these 'ere annietennee of some insects. That mule 
could bray an' kick an' cat its dinner all at the same time — 
great savin' of time. An' it was a famous mule, an' it made 
money; it wa'n't no ordinary mule. Now I take it that il 
anybody wants ter be anybody er do anything he has got ter 
Jiax around an" be a leetle out ol the ordinary. If I wasgoin' 
to begin lite ag'in even if I was a mule I'd be a little extree- 
ordinary. ' ' 

As I came to know the scholars of Springville, nearly all 
seemed more attractive than at first. I became especially 
interested in two small children who sat on the front seat of the 
school room. They gave their names as John and Martha 
Penury, a name which seemed curiously appropriate to their 
circumstances. For, though their clothes were neat and clean, 
they were worn and patched to the last degree of utility. 

It was a pleasure to teach them for they drank in all that 
their lessons prescribed and then listened while older scholars 
were reciting. Thus they soon became more advanced in 
study than the average pupil of their years. Their sober and 
quiet little faces almost haunted me for I longed to sec them 
laugh and play like other children. 

One alternoon of the week before Christmas as school closed 
and the other children passed out, John and Martha stayed 
behind. The boy with his head down upon his desk was 
crying bitterly, while his sister was trying to comfort him. 

"Mother is sick and couldn't get us any dinner, and 
Johnny is tired and hungry and Santa Claus does n't come to 
our house any more, now father's gone I" was the reply that 
Martha gave as I questioned them. 

Giving what encouragement I could I soon after locked the 
school house door and walked home with them. 

A storm was in the air and the snow fell thick and fast about 
us as we went. 



The place to which they look me could hardly be called a 
home. The room which we entered was bare and desolate. 

In one corner was a stove, cracked and smoking in its vain 
effort to transform some sputtering green wood into warmth 
and heat A rickety table and three partially disabled chairs 
comprised the furniture. 

At the time of my visit, Mrs. Penury sat in one of the chairs 
which was drawn close to the stove. Clad in a thin, faded 
dress with her eyes burning with the unnatural fire of fever 
and her face pinched with hunger, she presented a picture such 
as I had never seen or known outside of fiction. 

Despite her miserable surroundings I found her much inter- 
ested in the progress of her children, and when I told her how 
apt they were in their studies she seemed to forget herself, her 
sickness and poverty and all else in the thought of their im- 
provement. 

"I do so want them to stay in "school long enough to get a 
good education," she said. " They will have little else, poor 
things; but if they get that they will have something which 
can not easily be taken from them. Among their father's last 
words were, ' Give the children a chance at school.' and this 
I have tried to do, though the struggle has been almost too 
much at times." Little by little she told me her life story — a 
sad story culminating in the death of the husband and father 

some months before- 
As she reached 
the end, the tears 
streamed down her 
face and though I 
sought for words of 
comfort they did not 
come, and feeling 
utterly powerless to 
help I arose and 
looked out of the 
window at the driv- 
ing storm. The 
trees were bending 
low before the blast, 
the air was full of lly- 
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ing snow and drifts of white were rapidly piling up between 
the lences where the road had once been. 

As I looked I saw a figure struggling with the drifts, which 
as it came nearer proved to be that of a prominent man oj 
SpringviUe, Mr. Able, a man noted for his wealth and influence. 
" Help at last," I thought, "No more hunger here fora little 
time at least ; for surely a visit from this man at such a time can 
be only for aid." 

But 1 was mistaken, for, as Mr. Able entered, shook the 
snow from his handsome fur coat and stamped it from his feet, 
his eye, cold and hard, swiftly glanced about the room as if 
taking an inventory of stock. 

"Well, old lady, how do you get on ?" he asked sharply. 
" Better than you were I hope. Sick ? Well, that's unfor- 
tunate. A11 of us have our times of bad luck though. I've 
had many of 'em. How about your rent ? I've waited for it 
now longer than most men would; I'll give you till next Tues- 
day to settle it and then if you can't pay I must put some one 
else in here." 

Out of justice to the man I will not repeat all of his lan- 
guage, which grew more harsh as the widow seemed to listen 
in a cold, unfeeling silence, which was in reality the dumb, 
unresisting expression of intense suffering. 

Mr. Able finally buttoned his turs tightly about him and his 
hard, cold face showed no sign of relenting in spite of the fact 
that his name represented a great part of the wealth of the 
town. And he left the house with no kind word nor look. As 
cheap as such precious things are, he had none in all his great 
store of possessions. 

As he closed the door Mrs. Penury burst into tears, and all 
the grief of years of suffering seemed to How. 

So busy were we with painful thoughts that we did not notice a 
knock at the door announcing a second visitor, when the door 
suddenly opened and admitted another of our townsmen, Mr. 
Willing. 

Mr. Willing was a welcome visitor in any home. His round, 
fat form might have found it a hard task to burrow through 
those huge snow-drifts, yet there he was, his large tace lighted 
with its customary smile, which broke into a hearty laugh as 
he talked. 

" Well, neighbor, how will Christmas find you ? Poorly, is 
it ? Never mind ; we '11 have you fixed up. I thought you 
might like some of our Christmas dinner. We don't have 
goose nor turkey, but I've brought you a fat old rooster ! 
And here are a few potatoes and groceries. This old bird is 
as tough as iron, but if you boil him a few days he will be as 
tender as leather ! Best I had, anyway, and you're more than 
welcome to him. 

" How the wind whistles through that window ! Here, Mr. 
Pedagogue (to me), take hold and let's see il we can *t tighten 
up this old shell a bit" 

So we worked indoors and out until the house took on 
more of an air of comfort, though I several times remonstrated 
at working so hard over property belonging to such a man as 
Mr. Able, especially since it seemed likely that Mrs. Penury 
must move within a week. 

But Mr. Willing seemed hopeful that better times were com- 
ing, though he knew not how. He was not a man of large 
means and was generous to a fault. His constant stream of 
small talk, seasoned with jest, helped to keep up my spirits 
and possibly served the same purpose in his own case, though 



his best triends never knew him to acknowledge discouragement. 

His expectations in regard to Mrs. Penury were realized, for 
through his active efforts, aided by friends whom he influenced, 
the widow retained possession of the house until spring and 
then better quarters were found for the family. Light work 
was found for the children out of school hours, the mother 
regained her health and the tide of affairs changed completely 
without the necessity of keeping John and Martha from school. 

At the end of the winter I left SpringviUe and did not re- 
turn for several years. At length, during one summer vaca- 
tion, the longing to see old friends and call up former asso- 
ciations became so great that I made a somewhat lengthy 
journey, by railroad and stage, to SpringviUe. 

It was in the latter part of June. The farmers were every- 
where busy in their fields. The merry voices of children at 
play by the little school houses along the route made me think 
of old times. 

The little village where 1 had taught some years before had 
taken on unmistakable signs of improvement. The roads 
and sidewalks were neat and well-kept. The "green" had 
developed into a tasteful "park." The church had been re- 
paired and a new school house had taken the place of the old 
one. On a conspicuous corner of the main street was a 
handsome little library and public reading room. 

When I asked of several persons how these changes had 
come about, many answers were given, but the truth seemed 
best expressed in the reply of Uncle Job Holcomb, who was 
still on the street looking hardly a day older than when I first 
knew him. 

He was sitting on the Postomce steps on a summer evening, 
placidly puffing his pipe and watching the sun go down through 
the trees which capped a distant hill. 

"This town ain't much as it used ter be ? Wall, that's true. 
An' the reason is easy to find. Sheep that's raised on some 
of our back mountain lots has long bills like storks ; there arc 
so many rocks that they have to pick fer grass. The only 
way to raise decent sheep or get a decent livin' hereabouts is 
ter haul off the rocks. 

" An' the only way ter raise decent young folks an* make 
any place improve is ter take away the rocks that hinders 'em. 
The time when this place first began to take a start was away 
back when Mr. Able, one of our rich men, and Mr. Willing, 
one of your agreeable chaps, formed a partnership. 

"One ot 'em could, but wouldn't; the other would, but 
couldn't. Put the two together an' they pulled the town. 

" Both had somethin' to learn. Able was a close, hard old 
duller, but he learned to be softer and more agreeable. Will- 
ing learned business ways that he never knew till he met 
Able. Then the village took stock in the firm an' a Stock 
Company was started. 

" What's become of the Penury family? Wall, Mrs. Pen- 
ury died, an' Martha changed her name ; she married young 
Mr. Prosperity. John, he was adopted by Mr. Able an* is 
now business manager in the firm of Able & Willing. It was 
a good thing fer thus place when they was kep' in school, an' 
it's a mighty good thing ler any place to have such a stock 
com|>any as we have here." 

The last rays of the setting sun were slanting through the 
trees, the cows were lazily coming home, rolling up clouds ol 
dust as they shuttled along ; the stage had come and gone 
and Uncle Job said " Good night '" and went in to get his mail. 
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1 he Old Vermont 

LAST OF THE BIG THREE-DECKER 
LINE OF-BATTLE SHIPS 

CHE naval officials at Brooklyn have 
been trying to get rid of the old 
receiving ship "Vermont" and to 
have the marines given shore bar- 
racks in place of their quarters on the 
receiving ship. The plea is that the vessel 
is old and infested with microbes. Prac- 
tical men, however, say that the microbes 
are only an excuse, that the ship is in fine 
condition, and there has not been a case of 
sickness among the crew, not to mention 
a death, in 15 years. 

The Vermont was one of the heavy war 
ships authorized by Congress soon after 
the close of the warof 18 1 2. The plan of the 
Vermont was made and approved in Wash- 
ington in !Si8, and her keel was laid at 
the Chariest own navy yard in September 
of the year following. The vessel was 
completed, but long years of peace had 
dulled American naval enthusiasm, and 
there was a comfortable feeling that war- 
ships never would be wanted. So the Ver- 
mont rested on the stocks until the out- 
break ol trouble with Mexico brought about 
a change of mind on the part of the wise- 
acres. In 1848 work was resumed upon 
the ship. It only remained to put in a new- 
keel, caulk the seams and otherwise pre- 
pare her for launching. 

This event was set tor noon of Sept. 14, 
1848. and it was made a gala occasion. 
The United States government gave $300 
for a collation, and when the day came all 
the available space about the ship was 
crowded. The Boston newspapers told 
how the "great ship" slid down the 
ways and out upon the bosom of the 
water. 

The Vermont certainly was a "great 
ship" for the year 1848. From the des- 
cription published at the time we learn 
that she was 234 feet long from billet-head 
to taffrail, or 196 feet between perpendicu- 
lars, 54 feet in extreme breadth of beam, 
and 37 leet deep from the top of the spar 
deck to the ceiling of the hold. 

From the date of the launching until 
1862 it does not appear that the Vermont 
had a career ol a particularly eventful na- 
ture, but in that year she fell a victim to a 
series of mishaps that is one of the most 
extraordinary chapters in our naval his- 
tory. Of course the huge three-decker 
was of no possible use as a lighting ship 
in narrow southern channels against the 
rams and rifled guns of the Confederates, 
and so she was fitted out at Charlestown 
in 1862 as a hospital and store ship, to be 
stationed at Port Royal. On Monday, 
Feb. 24, in tow ol the United States 
steamer Kensington, she sailed from Pres- 
ident Roads for her destination. About 7 
o'clock that night the two vessels were 
struck by a terrific gale from the west, and 
the great Vermont, which was under top- 
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THE VERMONT AT HER BERTH IN BROOKLYN. TAKEN FOR THE JOURNAL. 



sails, outran the steamer, which was forced 
to cut the hawser lor her own preservation. 
The gale increased, and soon the Ver- 
mont's sails were blown away and four of 
her boats torn from their davits. The 
ship broached to. Soon after the breakers 
were reported ahead. The starboard an- 
chor was let go and lost. The port anchor, 
however, held the ship in 1 7 fathoms, but 
after awhile that anchor went, the heavy 
iron tiller broke, the rudder was carried 
away, and the big ship was drifting help- 
lessly at the mercy of the winds and cur- 
rents. 

On Thursday, the 27th. the schooner 
Flying Mist spoke the disabled vessel and 
took off Acting Storekeeper Edward A. 
Birnic and brought him into Chatham, 
Mass. Mr. Birnie at once communicated 
to Commodore Hudson at the Charlestown 
navy yard the first news of the disaster. 
There were many men from Boston and 
vicinity among the Vermont's officers and 
crew, and the news caused considerable 
excitement. When Mr. Birnie left the 
ship she was 95 miles east -southeast from 
Cape Cod, with both anchors and her rud- 
der gone, and the only canvas remaining 
was her foresail and maintopsail. Tugs 
were hastily coaled and provisioned and 
sent out to the rescue. The steamer Saxon 
ol the Philadelphia line was dispatched on 
the same mission, and gunboats put to sea 
Irom both Charlestown and Brooklyn. 

Meanwhile, though the Vermont re- 
mained reasonably light, and there was no 
immediate danger of foundering, she was 
being knocked about terribly by the heavy 
winter seas. Several of her seamen died, 
and about 50 were very ill from exposure. 

During the weeks she was drifting aim- 
lessly the Vermont was several times spoken 
by small sailing vessels, which, however, 
could render no assistance to the crippled 
leviathan, and her officers and crew re- 
fused to leave her. The gunboat Aroos- 
took fell in with the Vermont, but lost her 
smokestack in a gale of wind and sus- 



tained other damage, and was compelled to 
return to port. The Philadelphia steamer 
Saxon, on another attempt, found the dis- 
abled ship, relieving the Aroostook in the 
nick of time. The Vermont's crew had 
constructed a jury rudder, but an attempt 
to ship it proved unsuccessful, and after 
trying manfully to tow the heavy vessel 
against head seas, the Saxon, too, was 
forced to put into Boston for a supply ol fuel. 

On March 29. more than a month after 
the disaster occurred, the Vermont was 
sighted by the sailing frigate Sabine, Cap- 
tain Ringgold, that had left Lynnhaven 
Bay on the 12th to search for her. On 
the 30th the jury rudder was successfully 
shipped, and as the Vermont had received 
some new sails from the Saxon, the three- 
decker and the frigate shaped their course 
together for Bermuda. 

It might be thought that the Vermont's 
chapter of mishaps was now ended, but it 
was not so. On April I. in a hard squall 
some fifty miles from Bermuda, the Sabine 
was separated Irom her consort, and arrived 
at New York with the unwelcome tidings 
a few days later. But on the 14th a good 
many anxious hearts were cheered by the 
news that the Vermont had reached Port 
Royal, 49 days from Boston. 

Thus the memorable cruise of the ok! 
three-decker terminated. Soon after the 
close of the war she was assigned to duty 
as a receiving ship at the Brooklyn navy 
yard, roofed over and clapboarded like a 
huge floating house, furnishing snug quar- 
ters for hundreds of Jack Tars. But even 
in the snug harbor of the navy yard ill 
luck did not desert her, for one night in 
1892 a clumsy collier rammed her and 
nearly sunk her, but she was repaired, and 
there is no reason in her condition why she 
should be turned over to the junkmen for 
many a day yet 

The Vermont has recently been towed 
from her berth in the navy yard at Brook- 
lyn to a point in the Whitney Basin. It is 
suggested that she be used as a museum. 
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A Winter evening 

At Hartknd Four Corners. 

BY chas. r. cummings. 

KING FROST, with a record that morning of nineteen 
degrees below, didn't keep anybody away from the for- 
tieth annual one night Festival of the Universalis Society 
at Hartland Four Corners, when a four-act drama, time 
of presentation two hours and filtecn minutes, an oyster supper, 
and a dance, rounded out a most enjoyable program. If one 
wishes to get an insight into how the inhabitants of a snow- 
bound larming community pass the winter in rare good- 
fellowship and are always hearty and happy let him attend 
one of their "good times." The farmers or the residents of 
such little sub-communities as Martinsville or Foundryvillc 
or Fieldsville do not sigh to spend the season in Florida at the 
first fall ol snow. They are prepared for winter and soon the 
round of festivities, candy pulls, card parties, kitchen " tunks" 
and an occasional drama, far-heralded by the conventional 
quarter-sheet poster, begins. The deeper lies the snow on 
the level the more good cheer prevails. 

There is a unity, a pull together spirit in these corner com- 
munities of perhaps twenty houses, a church, a hall, a school- 
house, a creamery and a general store. For forty years this Fes- 
tival, as it is called, has been a looked- lor feature of the winter. 
All have taken part. The young people accept their parts in 
the cast of the play and study them earnestly. If a farmer's 
daughter lives a couple of miles Irom the Corners she stays 
with a friend near the church during the week of final rehear- 
sals, and out of so much earnestness success has always come. 
We've all known that the vicinity of Felchville was the home 
of minstrel inspiration but "Hartland 4 Core." as the sign- 
board reads, is strong in dramatic talent, handed down and 
fostered year by year. 

Frank Daniels' two-horse barge, with a score of passengers 
packed like sardines in a box, creaked into the Corners in 
good season for the play and as the craft passed over the bar 
into the haven of the church-yard, she grounded with a crash, 
scraped over an obstruction, which the pilot said was the top 
of a stone post, and brought up the next instant before the 
church steps with the whirfletree gone by the board. There 
were busy hostlers a-plcnty, lantern in hand, putting up the 
teams of all who came, in the sheds and barns near by. 

As there is always a crowd at the annual presentation of the 
drama halt the audience were in their places at seven-twenty 
o'clock. The admission was twenty cents and there were no 
reserved seats. The nearest villages were represented and the 
farmers were there en masse. It was a wonder where so many 
people came from, but when one knew of the ability of the 
dramatic club it was no wonder that they came. 

At such gatherings as this at the Four Corners it is pleasing 
to see so many wide-awake, industrious, trim-looking young 
men, and natural, graceful, handsome girls with an appreciable 
lack of the put on styles ami restraints of the villages. 

At eight o'clock the members of the orchestra began 10 
manoeuvre for positions in the pews nearest the tin foot-lights 
of the twelve-foot stage, adjusted the lamps on boxes on the 
pew seats and soon with scraping bow, in discord and har- 
mony, stacatto calls and picks from the violins and rcs|>onsivc 
grunts from the bass viol anil sundry flute notes from the clar- 
inet the standard note of "a" was generally agreed upon — 
the leader said " Already — now !" in audible tones, and the 
instrumentation had licgun. And here developed another 
thing. Corner settlements four miles from anywhere are very 
apt to possess good musicians. The Hartland Orchestra can 
match the best in towns twice its size, among them being 
F. M. Leonard, who is considered the best bass player in the 



state, and his brother, A. M. Leonard, leader ol the American 
Band, Claremont, N. H. , who several years ago began his musi- 
cal career with the Hartland Orchestra. Just another instance 
of what the winter snows produce. The young men turn 
increased attention to the jovs of music as well as to the stage, 
and acquit themselves wonderfully in both. 

Prompdy at eight o'clock a wave of hand-clapping proceeded 
at intervals from the ranks of those who for lack of seats stood 
four and six deep against the rear wall, to remind the manage- 
ment that the advertised time for the "curtain" had arrived, 
although it was well understood that everybody was willing to 
stay most of the night, and that no one was in any hurry. 
The carrying about of hand -lamps, seen through the creton 
curtains suspended on a taut clothes-line from the drop curtain 
to the wall at either side, told of activity behind the scenes. 

After a couple of selections by the orchestra stage manager 
Spear appeared at the stage entrance and announced that the 
company were " now ready to present the four-act drama, 
' Uncle Josh,' after which the entertainment will be concluded 
at the town hall." The harmony of the orchestra was again 
interrupted for an instant by several sharp strokes upon a desk 
bell, from behind the curtain, but as time was apparently of no 
object the orchestra stopped playing when it got ready to. 
Then the little curtain went up to disclose a red-fire tableau 
in which the eleven actors were grouped, a scene apparently 
of an introductory nature, like the preface of a book. 

The play was a good one. Uncle Josh, a Yankee farmer 
of genuine shrewdness, who reads the |>apcrs, goes on a visit 
to his sister in the city, lias a variety of adventures with bunco 
stecrcrs and designing bad men but thanks to natural hard- 
headedness and sharpness emerges unscathed from all the 
traps laid for hiin. He exposes the wiles of a designing 
Frenchman, saving his sister from a promised scandal and her 
daughter from a marriage against her will, and causes the 
arrest of the Frenchman and his accomplices, and there is 
other business incidental to the play. 

Every character was given with a finish that showed natural 
aptitude and that the cast was placed by those who knew well 
the best points of the material before them. Charles Hack us, 
as " Uncle Josh," did the farmer to perfection, adding a good 
deal of ginger not down in the lines of his role. Experience 
in former plays and his acceptance of this part predestined 
success. J. Howard Flower, the French count, a most pol- 
ished villain, handled a mixture of French and English with 
marvelous fluency ; Charles Root, as the accepted suitor, did 
the gentleman easily ; Edwin Spear successfully "took off" 
the dude, with a monocle, drawling speech, and a penchant 
for neckties ; L. J. M. Marcy acted the ennfidencc-man with 
professional smoothness ; Fred Barbour was a red-headed 
Irish alderman and saloon-keeper, by the gentle name of Mul- 
chaey ; Lee Hatch made a prime detective and Solon Abbott 
did well as the faithful colored servant. Miss Minnie Harris 
with graceful dignity represented Mrs. Reynolds, and Miss 
Helen Britton, as her daughter, was a more admirable charmer 
tlian any made-up professional ; and Miss Jennie Tarble as 
the old maid, Minerva Clackett, caused much amusement by 
her persistent attentions to all gentleman callers. 

A few of the trials of amateur theatricals were present. A 
yawning owning of several inches at either sitlc of the front 
curtain supports enabled the actors to exchange mischievous 
glances and signals with friends in the audience between acts, 
and whenever a person passed through the stage entrance the 
side curtain usually slid away from the painted drop curtain 
in an attempt to follow, necessitating its prompt withdrawal to 
proper position by a member of the orchestra, and for the 
moment giving the audience views of the inner workings of 
stage business. The shadow of the hanging lamp in the cen- 
ter of the stage usually gave the least light where most was 
needed. The curtain was sometimes a little slow to (all on 
tragic endings of acts and the old maid was once compelled 
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to shake the colored porter so long and 
vigorously that she tore his best coat, 
while again, the infuriated Uncle Josh 
jMiised an arm chair in air with apparent 
intent to brain the Frenchman until the 
audience wondered if they were looking 
at living statuary and even the heroine 
could n't repress a smile. And sometimes 
the red-fire burned longer than was needed 
at the imminent risk of burning down the 
side curtains. 

But despite such trifling handicaps the 
drama was splendidly presented, the audi- 
ence delighted and once more Hartland's 
boys and girls have done themselves proud. 

Then the assembled three hundred or 
more betook themselves to the town hall 
building near by, every window of which 
was ablaze with light, and the narrow 
entrance hall and stairway and the coarsely 
finished ante-rooms and the seating capac- 
ity of the main hall above, and of the 
seven big tables below in the supper room 
were immediately taken possession of by 
the happy, jostling crowd. Very few gave 
thought to the lateness of the hour. 

• 

As neither the dance hall nor the supper 
room could handle half the crowd at once 
the supper and the dancing commenced 
immediately and a sentinel was placed at 
the door of the supper room to stand off 
the rush until diners could become dancers 
and give the dancers a chance at the tables. 
There was about the longest continuous 
spread on the tables down stairs that was 
ever known of in Hartland. The tables 
were cleared of viands again and again and 
at twelve o'clock many were still clamor- 
ing for admission to the supper room. If 
any tongues were burned by too hot oyster 
stew or coffee after the milk gave out it 
was because they didn' t give the cooks a 
chance to cool things. 

In the dancing hall, heated by a stove 
in each ante-room and by a stovepipe run 
around three sides of the room, the orches- 
tra held forth from a low platform built 
across a corner and flung the hours away 
for lightly moving feet until three o'clock 
in the morning. 

And they say, we did n't stay to see, 
that when a dance gets well agoing at the 
Four Corners they take the two end win- 
dows right out bodily, to make the tem- 
perature right in such a low room. 

Such an evening of unalloyed enjoyment 
headed by talent of marked ability in the 
drama is worth the round trip drive of 
twenty-two miles to see. 



Rev. George K. Ohr of Biloxi, Miss., 
a potter by trade, explains that the prefix 
Rev. to his name does not signify that he 
is a preacher. It only means that he is 
worthy of Reverence because he does his 
work as well as he can, and minds his own 
business. 



\Tl7hat the Journal 
™ * is Doing: 



/1*Urrent The ,nter - State Journal is an illustrated monthly 
_ . magazine. A part of its ultimate purpose is to present the 
KWIllV. leading events in Vermont and New Hampshire, and in 
other states and abroad when of direct interest to readers. The Intf.R-Statk 
is a faithful Journal of the times in the part of New Kngland in which it is 
published. It does not attempt to supplant the local newspaper. It portrays 
the larger events and promotes a common knowledge of progress in its field. 



StOrlC0 »n0 Tnc J ol ' RNAI - » pre-eminently the story paper of the two 
^ states. Every issue contains one or more original stories 

IjOChiS. Q f g enu j ne \ ew England atmosphere and character, and 
there arc short stories and poems. Many well-known writers contribute to this 
department. 



TQ%C9CriptlVC ^ acn issue has several pages descriptive of vacation i 
j^J . , . public or private enterprises or institutions, new or rc- 
nrilClvo* modeled public buildings, a write-up of a town, general or 
local public observances, biographical sketches of prominent men, natural 
attractions, or from a score of other interesting and always timely subjects. 

COOhiflQ ^ P®S e °' 'ried recipes occasionally interests progressive 
„ housekeepers, and the ladies are invited to contribute to 

l\eCipC0. the department. 

*Yf n 1" y C Stflff That the Journal may be a true representative of 
Hj , t~~ / j. the people a very large staff of able writers has been 

vi <n»»viv! organized, one or more in every village, ensuring 
thoroughly reliable accounts, always from the inside or local view. Correct, 
complete and energetic service characterizes the publication. 

The illustrations are conceded to equal those of the 
average city magazine. The photographs from 
which they are made are nearly all taken expressly 
for the articles in which they appear. One or more experienced photographers 
represent the Journal in each town. No other publication in Northern New 
England uses as many fine illustrations. 
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SOME LEADING ARTICLES IN EARLY ISSUES. 

BUAJTS HEW YEAR, By Gertrude Elinor Harris, Windsor. Vt.. . 

A LITTLE JOURNEY TO THE WOODS, By C. W. Scarff, Burlington, Vt. . 

THE SHAKER VILLAGE AT ENFIELD, N. H., By Fred F. Moore, 

Illu.troUoon from Photograph, bj Col. Frank C. Churchill, Mnrtosre, 1. T. 

THE PASTOR'S DAY DREAM. By Rev. W. A. Warner. Bethel, Vt . . 

TWO HEADERS, By Georgia White, Bellows Falls, Vt 

THE BARRE GRANITE INDUSTRY, In Three Chapters: The Mountain Railroad, 

uuj on - the Hill." CutUnr "id Flnl&Hlluf In the City, By VV. F Scott . 

A HONE AMONG THE GREEN MOUNTAINS, Mrs. j. W Piekck. Sprin K ncld, Vt. 

VERMONT'S ANTI-MASONIC GOVERNOR, By Harvkv Bcrbawk, L L B , Danville. Vt. 
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is to buy a 

dfranklin Stanoarb Gspewdter, 

It Combines 

VISIBLE WRITING, 
EASY ACTION 

am 

HIGH SPEED, 

Finest Materials and Beautifully Finished. 

Price, - - $75.00. 

On Easy Instalments. 




Typewriters Rented, $4.00 a month ; Second hand ones. 
$3.00 a month. Rent allowed on purchase price. We have 
all kinds ot Typewriters, new and second-hand. Call or 



Cutter-tJotocr O, 

173 Devonshire St., Boston, M 



"Kodak" 

Stands for ait that is 
S&est in SPhotjyra/thy. 

ALL KODAKS LOAD IX DAY- 
LIGHT WITH OUR TRANSPARENT 
FILM CARTRIDGES. SEVERAL 
STYLES USE EITHER FILMS OR 
PLATES. SIXTY-FOUR PAGE 
CATALOGUE, DESCRIBIXG THEM 
IX DETAIL, FREE AT THE KODAK 
DEALERS OR BY MAIL. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 




rrtiont 



l? ailway. 



Short Line 
New England to Mont- 
real and other Canadian 
pointa. Rates as low 
a> any other road. 

999 

New and Handsome 
Veatlbuled Coaches, 
and Pullman's most 
modern Parlor and 
Sleeping Cars on all 
through trains. 

**♦ 

Quick Time and Sure 
Connections can be 



*** 

Hot Full Information as 
to Rates, Route*, etc.. 
call on any ticket 
agent, or at 

offices. 



jo* Washington Street, Boston, m*tt., 
its Bwadiwv. tim York, 

Or address 

S. W. CUMMINGS, 

8<»<mI Patenter Rant, 



gibbs $ mbeeler, 



IBTORS OF JUNCTION 
AND ST. GEORGE 



t 1 



Livery, Feed *nd 
Boarding Stables. 



0ood Cmms and Carcfnl Drtwrt. 



TWO PRICES. 

In reapoase to the popular d em tod, I have decidi*d u> 
offer two price* on my wnrk. Thia doe* not mean that my 
prifx* have udvant*-*], \mt, iwi the omtrwry, thrf an* Inwrr 
than utiml. My old prices for tint-clau warranted work 
remain the tame, while for a lower grade of wnrk the price 
will he arranged to nuit the ji>lt 

Pleaie bear thU in mind when in need ot 

Boot, Shoe and Rubber Repairing, 

AND CALL ON 

JOHN LONG, 

MAIN STREET, Rear of Houm, Opposite Bank, 
White River Junction, Vermont, 
turned Work Md hand Scwllg a Specialty. 

rticulaj 
Ntrini 



Only fir*l<l»*B atork used. Price* ri|cM. Pan 
attcnUoa jniid v. Hrrtclmij and fitting Shoei. ^ Shoe S 



Boston & (Daine Railroad. 



Lowest Rates 

Fast Train Service 



BOSTON and CHICAGO 

St. Louis, St Paul, Minneapolis 

AND ALL POINTS 

WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 



Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Car 
on all Through Trains. 



For tickets and information apply at any prin- 
cipal ticket office of the Company. 

D. J. Flanders. 

* TKT. AOT. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY CHAS. R. CUMMINGS, WHITE RIVER JUNCTION. VT. 




LEADING > 
DESCRIPTIVE 
ARTICLE, > 



A LITTLE JOURNEY TO THE WOODS. 



BY C W. SCARFF, BURLINGTON, VT. 




THE SPAFFORD LIBRARY BUILDING. SPRINGFIELD, VT. 




Che Art of Happiness. 

By REV. ALLAN CON ANT FERRIN. S pri n&fi ild . Vt . 

Biiah's Dew Year. 

BY GERTRUDE ELINOR HARRIS. Windsor. VT. 

Che engine St, Lawrence. 



Ice Boating on mascoma Cake, 

BY REV. T. ROBCOE. Enfield N. H. 

Springfield Libraries, 

BY GRACE WHEELER. SPR1MQFIELD. VT. 

Che Pastor's Day Dream, 

BY REV. WILMOND WARNER, BCTHKL. VT. 
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H2& fine furniture, 

Carpets, Portieres, China, 
Art Goods and Fancy 
Baskets, call at 

ALFRED E. WATSON'S 

White River Junction, Vt. 



A Golden Oak Sideboard with a 12 x iS French bevel 
mirror, for $1 1.00. 

Adjustable end Couches, very handsome, without back for 
515 00 ; with back for $16.00. 

A 10-piece Ash Chamber Suit for $24.00. 

Carpets from ,12c. to 70c. per yard. 

Ladies' Desks — a very extensive line, China and Parlor 
Cabinets, Combination Cases and Buffets in Golden Oak and 
Mahogany, Handsome Onyx Tables. 



Brass trimmed Iron Bed, Spring and Mattress, f'.oo. 



UNDERTAKING AND EMBALMING. 



ALL GOODS DELIVERED. 





Pages 
Perfected 
Poultry 
Food — 

pays Poultrymcn 200^ profit if the Inn* are properly 
housed and cared for. It make* chickens grow and prevents 
diseases. 

You run no risk in ordering Tape's Food. It is a genuine 
egg producer. Used regularly by successful poultrymen 
everywhere. 

Special inducements oiiered to agents in every town 
and village. Write for our booklet of prices and testimonials. 

REMEMBER: 

Every Pound Is Guaranteed. 
It Costs but Little. 
The Freight Is Prepaid. 
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poaul iAsd mil nu it It to-«lay. 



CARROLL S. PAGE, 
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UNCTION HOUSE, 

White River Junction, Vt. 

Opposite Union Station. Accommodates J00. 

Central Location. 
Special Rates to Association or Society Meetings and Banquets. 

Six miles from the wonderful 
Quo lii > < <ull. .mil mi direct line 
between New York, Huston and 
White Mountains and Montreal. 

Recently rebuilt, modern in all 
its appointments, good livery con- 
nected. Write lor terms and cir- 
culars. 
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TRUST. 



BY SARA E. GRAVES, WATER BURY . VT. 

Radiant blue were the skies of June, 

Abundant its flowers. 
Nature was glad and the birds in tune 

In the summer bowers. 

Weak and bitter the world is now, 

Few days that are fair ; 
The little bird sings from the naked bough, 

And the Lord takes care. 

Some days arc bright — some dun and gray 

With mystery ; 
All arc God's days — the end is one. 

Heaven holds the key. 




A Little Journey \R/oods. 

■ v C. W. SCARFF. Burlington. VT. 

mcn - THAT is the whole 

111 III days the woods. storyin short form, 
M 3? deer brought into camp, but as some of the 

Jokknai. readers 

may not be inclined to accept the truth in its purity and simplic- 
ity, yea, may even demand specifications ami details, therefore 
I will add a word in explanation. The eight men above men- 
tioned, constitute the Big Indian Gun Club. The address of 
the Club when in camp is Lumlx-r Lodge, LowelltOWn, Maine 
— at home n : ghts. visitors welcome. When our camping sea- 
son shall end the Club will disintegrate ( see Webster's una- 
bridged ) and the fragments drift, like birds of passage, to 
more genial climes, and when the fragments awake from their 
dreamy vision of primeval freedom, and find themselves walking 
in the old ruts at home, clothed and in their right minds, obey- 



ing the customs and formalities of society, then will come 
remorse, despondence and despair, and the query will arise in 
my mind — ln-ing a fragment and voicing the sentiments of all 
fragments — whether it is better to be, or not to be a slave to 
toil, trouble and tribulation incident to the conditions of our 
higher civilization, or fly back ( on the Boston it Maine flyer) 
to the unconqucred realms of * * * But what has all this got 
to do with the yearling buck that I sh-g-ot up here in the 
Maine woods ? Absolutely nothing. 

Now, to resume. The Big Indian Gun Club, like Artemus 
Ward's famous military company, is a unique organization. 
Every member is an officer with power to act. No jealousy or 
pomposity exists for all the members are veteran telephone men 
who have been the public's obedient servants long enough to 
have mastered the lessons of humility. In the woods the line- 
man is just as big a man as the construction foreman and the 
night operator is bigger than his boss at home. 

The B. I. G. Club, unlike many other modern aggregations 
of talent, has adopted a high standard of ethics and is trying to 
live up to it. The motto of the Club is " Vera, Versa, l/ora" 
( copyrighted, all rights reserved ), ami for the lx-nefit of little 
children, who are not up in Latin, I will give the translation as 
we understand it : Vera or verity means habitual truthfulness. 
Versa, short for versatile, means artistic temperament with pic- 
turesque vocal expression. Vara, or voracity, indicates our path- 
ological condition as regards appetite while in camp. There 
you have it all in a nut-shell. 

Now that the introduction is over and wc are all acquainted, 
here goes for a little inside information. 

Eight men — eight deer. We all shot ( Vera ) — that is, 

we hope to shoot, for although the writer has tramped the woods 
from sun to sun, day after clay, he has failed to bring down a 
deer. Is it clear in your mind now, dear reader, that this is a 
true historical sketch and not a flight of fiction ? But to resume 
again. The members of the Club met by appointment at Weils 
River on the afternoon of November eight, and proceeded 
thence northward, via the B. & M. and the C. P. R. Our 
journey by rail was uneventful and tedious, save for the trifling 
matter of a wrangle with a party who wore brass buttons on his 
coat and a copper riveted crust on his cheek, claiming to repre- 
sent H. M. S. — Canadian Customs — and demanding a 
deposit of $ 25.00 to bund our rides through Canadian territory. 

As evidence that this is not a |>aid "ad. " exploiting the luxu- 
ries of travel over the C. I'. R. or the delightful hospitality 
dispensed at the sumptuous hotels along the line, I will say- 
that neither soft words nor hard cash were persuasive enough 
to secure breakfast at the only " Pension" on the " Boulevard" 
( French accent please i, hence, a cold lunch from the locker 
and a toast drunk standing, before striking into the depths of 
the forest. 
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Owing to change of ownership in vast tracts of timber land 
in this vicinity, we were unable to secure permission to occupy 
our old camp on Big Indian Pond, but were fortunate in hnti- 
ing a deserted logging camp near Clear Pond which we are 
permitted to occupy. This camp we christened 1 ' Lumber 
Lodge" and after half a day spent with hammer and saw con- 
structing bunks, benches and brick-a-brack for the bed-rooms, 
hand-carved, antique pattern chairs, tables and sidelxiard for 
the dining room, and collecting a quantity of ax-handled wood 
for the kitchen — as a matter of convenience these rooms were 
all in one — then and not until then were we ready to commence 
house-keeping. 

Early the next morning all hands were busy in preparation 
for the days' hunt. We started out for big game ; that is, they 
started, for the writer did not come into the woods with the 
rest of the party but arrived several days later — here's another 
place where the "Vera" crops out. They returned at night, 
however, without reward, save for a brace of partridges minus 
their heads. It requires good shooting to clip off the head of a 
partridge with a bullet, but the B. I. G. Oub has several mem- 
bers who carry a license to do that sort of thing — certified 
copies and affidavits on file in the archives of the Oub. 

Each day following has yielded its share of game. One 
evening two deer were reported hung up in the woods, and as 
evidence, the lucky hunters brought in the hearts and livers. 
Next day no deer appeared within gunshot, only a few part- 
ridges and rabbits were killed. On the following day one deer. 
Thus the sport varies from day to day until eight deer are slain, 
and you will have to examine each man's gun and count the 
new cut notches in the stock to determine who did the shooting. 




A day's experience in the woods is fairly well described by 
the official Liureatc of the Club in his introduction to 

" THE IUNTERS PARADISE." 

The snow lies deep on the mountains high 
And the frost is crisp in the valleys low J 

The sun is lighting the eastern sky 

And tinting the clouds with a ruby glow. 



Now the hunters rise from their pine bough bed 
And arc up and away with the rising sun. 

And the crack of a rinY on ahead 

Bespeaks the sport that has just begun. 

Through virgin forests (are and brown 

He onward moves without delay : 
O'er fallen trees, up hill and down 

He tracks the deer 'till the close of flay ; 
Then back to camp o'er pathway rough, 

He totes the load that his skill has won. 
If you call it work it is awful tough, 

But you call it sport and it's lots of fun. 




If you should drop in on us some evening just as the boys 
were washing up for supper, and hear them relate their thrilling 
experiences I think you would readily see where the " Versa '' 
comes into use. 

The Gub is fortunate in having a battery of excellent cooks. 
In'sides the cookees who are in training and by next year will be 
rated as professionals. While in camp we live high. Com- 
mencing the second day and thereafter, venison, partridge and 
rabbit are served at all meals — with onions on the side — to say 
nothing of the embalmed goods brought in from town. In 
addition to these luxuries singly and severally, each represent- 
ing its own individuality, we have an occasional stew of their, 
all collectively. And such stews ! The ancient crusader's 
highest ambition in life was to "see Rome and die." The 
same chivalrous spirit today prompts those who have once tasted 
this transcendent triumph of culinary art to hazard the chances 
of death for another taste. The recipe is closely guarded bv 
the silent man who prejwres this savory stew only when alone 
in camp — and he wont tell. I myself, can only guess at its 
relative contents but I believe it is the seasoning that makes it 
what it is. 

Breath of balsam in the air ; odor of coffee on the stove ; fra- 
grance ol onion cuddled down deep in the bean pot ; venison 
basted to a turn in the oven; biscuit — just like mother used 
to make — so light that we cover them with the baking pan, 
lest by the inadvertent opening of the door the wind should I >] • m 
them off the table ; firelight throwing weird shadows on the 
wall ; tired hunters sitting around the stove or reclining on beds, 
of balsam boughs, so hungry they can't wait another minute 
for the biscuit to l>ake — they say they can't, but they can if 
they have to. Here's where the " N'ora" gets in its work. 

Supper time in camp. 
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I confess my inability to paint this picture in black and white 
with anything like adequate justice. The beauty of any picture 
is not in chunks of raw colors slung together but in the delicate 
gradations of light and shade and atmospheric effect, so here, 
it is the mingling of ambrosial essences with the fragrant atmos- 
phere of the woods that puts on the finish, ft can not be 
bottled up and carried away. You must come where it is if you 
want to enjoy it, for I can only send you the chunks. 

Clearing the table and washing the dishes is a very simple 
matter in camp. In the first place, there are no victuals left on|the 
tabic to clear away, and secondly, there arc few dishes to wash. 

I am aware that there is now literature enough extant in the 
line of camp-fire stories to supply the present generation, so I 
will not attempt to repeat anything that might be construed as 
a dream, but will close this sketch by ordering the work of the 
clay closed. 

It is now nine o'clock and all hands are tired. Some have 
already turned in. The construction foreman is snoring in 
muffled barytone. The dog is cuddled up for the night under 
cover between the cook ami the cookce. The tea-kettle is 
crooning a lullaby in K flat. The trees of the surrounding for- 
est are murmuring a low chant. * * The clock ticks, — ticks 
— faint — fainter, — and finally stops for all 1 know. 

Lights are out in Lumber Lodge. 

Good - night. 

'J'he Art of happiness. • 



BY REV. ALLAN CONANT FERRIN, SPRiMOriKLD, WT. 

APIMNESS — God does not drop it down from the skies 
in a jeweled casket ; it is first an art, although ultimately 
it is an inspiration. We need to learn the art, then prac- 
tice it : 

-TTq treat the body as the temple of God and make it a fit 
dwelling-place for His Spirit by a simple diet, pure air, 
adequate sleep and invigorating exercise — for health has 
to do with happiness. 

7^0 cultivate the gift of song, for the day of lalkjr and the 
night of sorrow — for music, like prayer, has its reflex 
influence, which Incomes a transforming power, 

7^0 look habitually for the pleasant things in life, the good 
and the beautiful and the true — for God has made this 
house we live in with a front, as well as a back door, and 
it opens out upon beautiful lawns and flower gardens. 

'TTq cherish the inspiration of faith and the temper of the 
optimist — for happiness depends not on outward circum- 
stances, but on an inner dynamic. 

TTq seek day by di» to enrich the mind by more thinking, 
deeper thinking, thinking through to God — for God is 
there, behind all the mystery of life. 

TTO appropriate the truth of Jesus that God person illy cares 
^ for us — for nothing else brings God so near and makes 
Him so real, and in God is our deepest joy. 

are some of the tools with which to practice the 
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Art of Happiness. 



44 <^^HIS may be the last year of your life. What are you 
going to do worthy of it? " These words kept ring- 
ing through Bijah Johnson's head as he walked with 
difficulty home from church. With difficulty be- 
cau.-t the road was icy and Bijah was getting along in years. 
He was bent and grizzled and grim and words like these had 
come and gone through his ears for many a year with no effect. 
He had gone to church this Sabbath before New Year's because 
he felt it respectable to attend church once or twice a year. As 
he made his way along he reflected that it was quite true what 
the minister had said. It might be the last year of his life. He 
did not know what he could do to make it worthy of such a 
solemn year. Somehow his life seemed all to come before him. 
A dull life enough and a grinding life. His father had been a 
shifdess ne'er-do-weel and his mother had gone to the poor farm 
when her huslxand died. There was born Bijah and there he 
lived and worked until his tenth year when he was bound out 
to a harsh, merciless farmer. After his years of service were up 
he had gone from one place to another still digging, digging, 
digging, spending little and saving most of his meager wages. 

Ten years before this Sunday afternoon he had come back to 
his native town of Rockway and purchased a farm with his 
savings. Here he had lived since then in the big farmhouse 
alone, thinking and caring for no one but himself. No one else 
had ever thought of him and why should he think of others ? 
In all his life he could think of no deed of kindness or love for 
himself or from himself. Just at this point in his cogitations he 
iHrcame aware of voices behind him. 

A young girl's voice was saying, " O, Hal, it doesn't seem 
as if I could stand it. I know Mis' Davis is as good to us as 
she can be but there are so many in the family and the house is 
so small. ' ' Here came an audible sigh. 

There was such a pathetic tone in the girl's voice tliat Bijah 
found himself listening for more of the conversation. 

" I know it's awful crowded. Sue," came the answer in 
apologetic tones. 

" If I could for once, just once, be where there was room 
enough," the girl's voice went on, " I don't see why some 
people that have such big houses don't — "here the voice paused 
as the speakers went by him. 

He saw it was the two Barker children who lived with Zeb 
Davis. There was Sue, a bright-faced girl of fifteen and Hal a 
few years younger. 

Bijah kept on home but when he entered the house in his 
accustomed way by the back door, he did not pause as usual in 
the kitchen, a roomy kitchen but cluttered with dishes, clothing, 
liarnesses, traps, tools and various other things, for Bijah lived 
solely in this room. 

No, Bijah did not slop here, he went on through the house, 
through dining room, sitting room, front hall, parlors and 
up the broad front stairs and looked into the big chambers. 

Everything was cold and musty from being so long 
and shut up but as he came back down to the kitchen a queer 
smile was on his face. " I'll do it," he said, "I'll give that 
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little gal and boy a chance to say that for once they're where 
there's room enough. But I must have someone besides just 
them. I'll have a |>arty, that's what I'll do! " The old man 
chuckled and rubbed his hands. " It will be lots of work," he 
went on to himself, "but I'll do it for it would be worthy. I'll 
invite all those that live in small houses, too. There' II be the 
VVinterses, and Widder Haley, and Mr. and Mis' Lennox, and 
the Burnses; yes, sir, I'll have the whole Burns family down to 
the newest baby; yes and I'll invite the poor-house folks be- 
cause I haven't forgot yet what a miserable life they lead and — 
and — I will invite cousin Lyddy's folks because they live in a 
small house. H'm, I should think they did, just a box. Poor 
Lyddy, but she's happy in it, Lord yes, she's liappy! " 

The next day Rockway folks were astonished to see that 
Bijah Johnson had opened his house. Every window up stairs 
was wide open and such a sweeping and scrubbing and dusting 
as Bijah gave those rooms I suppose was never dreamed of in 
Rockway for though growing old there was still considerable 
energy left in Bijah" s muscles made hard by a long life of toil. 

At night he viewed his handiwork with satisfaction. Every 
room up stairs was sweet and clean. Beds were neatly made 
and fires ready to light in the old fashioned fireplaces. 

Next day Bijah worked down stairs. The long unused 
parlors were put in order and the little old mclodcon thrown 
invitingly open. 

Then Bijah looked into the sitting room and what was form- 
erly the dining room opening from it. This latter room was 
filled with old boxes, . barrels ami rubbish of a general sort. 

"I guess this'll have to Ik- the fecdin' place scein' it's so 
handy to the kitchen," said Bijah and forcwith he plunged in. 
Down from the garret came a stout, long dining table and before 
night the dining room was ready. 

Meantime all the cramped or lonely people in town had 
received invitations to come to Bijah Johnson's house on New 
Year's eve. 

Not one of them dreamed of refusing and promptly on the 
evening of December thirty-first they came. 

Bijah in his rusty l>cst suit received them smiling and smiling. 



"Come right in now, Mis' Lennox," he would say, " and 
make yourself to hum. Ladies will find room up stairs to take 
off their wraps." 

After all the guests had arrived Bijah climbed up stairs and 
looked into the big bright rooms where there was a pleasant 
flutter and chatter. After ostentaciously poking the fires he 
went down again and through the parlors where some of the 
company were already assembled. To l>c sure it wasn't a bril- 
liant company, mostly old men and women or men and women 
of middle age who seemed old they were so bent and broken 
with work. 

The children were making merry in the hall. 

Not a brilliant crowd but they made up in happiness what 
they lacked in brilliancy, and Bijah, as he saw them, was happy, 
too, more happy then he had been in all his dreary life before. 

Then he went out into the kitchen where he found Cousin 
Lyddy and Sue Barker already established as mistresses of the 
larder. 

"Well, well," said Bijah, "it seems queer to have women 
folks in my kitchen." 

"O," cried Sue (she was rather apt to say "O," ) "I 
must go and count noses to see how many plates we shall need," 
and away she flew on swift feet. 

"Such a little woman. Cousin Bijah, you've no idea. It's a 
shame she has to stay at the Davises where she isn't needed. I 
only wish Dick and I had room for her," said Lyddy. 

"Well, well," said Bijah again, looking helplessly about, 
" there don't seem to be much I can do here." 

"No, no, Mr. Bijah," cried Sue's fresh voiceas she returned, 
" your Cousin Lyddy and I are going to take charge of these 
affairs," and laughing she shook her brown head at him. 

Bijah watched her as a clumsy bear might watch a dainty 
bird carrying on its tiny housekeeping. 

Was this the plaintive voiced girl he had heard just last Sun- 
day ? 

So the evening passed away with happiness in every heart 
and Bijah kept thinking as he went in and out among his guests, 
" This is surely worthy." 
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Ksporially did he watch tin- barker children. Sir-, looking 
even pretty, with the beauty that youth must have despite every- 
thing, was here, there and every where, looking after the com- 
fort of the old people and joining the merry games of the 
children. Hal, too, seemed the brightest and most manly of all 
the Ixjys. 

When at last the time for departure came Sue said to Hal, 
•' Now Hal, run and help them hitch." 

Bijah went to help those who came in teams harness too of 
course and watched the little fellow tug and pull at straps and 
buckles in a most capable manner. 

When they came back into the house together, they found 
Sue slowly putting on her hat before the hall mirror. 

" O, Mr. Bijah! " she said, "we've had such a beautiful time 
— I — I hate to go," glancing around the bright warm room 
that looked more spacious than ever now they were empty. 

" It'll seem cramptcr than ever down to Da vises, won't it ?" 
asked Hal, pulling on his faded reefer. 

" O, yes, but I feel as if I'd had one good breathing spell," 
said Sue. 

"Do you really need to go hack ? ' ' asked Bijah rather lamely. 

Sue wheeled around from the glass like a flash. "Need! 
no, indeed they don't need us. We're not needed anywhere," 
she cried. 

"Sho' now!" said Bijah. Then he looked in at the table 
covered with remains of the feast. " I think I shall need some 
one to help straighten up," he said. 

" O, I'll come up in the morning and help if you want me to. 
1 should love to," cried Sue, eagerly. 

" Well, now, young folks," said Bijah, " I've got a proposi- 
tion to make you. Supposin' , seein' you aint needed down to 
Davises and are needed up here, because I surely need a house- 
keeper if anyone does and some one to do chores too now I'm 
getting old, supposin', I say, that you two come up and live 
with me and let me be your Uncle Bijah. There's surely room 
enough!" and he chuckled slightly. 

The children looked at him amazed, glad, doubtful, hardly 
believing what they heard. 

" What do you say, young folks, will you come?" he asked 
after a moment. 

Then Sue said with a new light flashing in her eyes, " Will we 
come ? Will we come and live here in this great big house with 
a room to sleep in, a room to eat in, a room to work in, a room 
to sit in, a room for company and still more rooms ? Yes, yes, 
yes, a thousand times yes. Uncle Bijah." With the last words 
she put her little clasped hands into Bijah's, whose dim old eyes 
were slightly moist. 

"And you'll come too, won't you, sonny ? " he asked. 

" You bet," said Hal pulling his reefer off again. 

" Uncle Bijah," said Sue authoratively. 

"Uncle Bijah," added Hal. 

And that night as Bijah stumped about to put out lights 
and fasten doors he smiled and smiled as from overhead came 
the pleasant murmur of young voices and the light tread of 
young feet. He carried up another armful of wood l>efore he 
went to bed. The children were just parting for the night, Sue 
to have the big front chamber and Hal one just across the hall. 

"Goodnight, children," said Bijah as he went down the stairs. 

"Good night. Uncle Bijah," called Iwth. 

" And — Uncle Bijah — wish you happy New Year," laughed 
Sue as the clock struck twelve. 



*J*he Engine St. Lawrence. 




CHIS handsome engine is the "St. Lawrence" of the 
Central Vermont Railway Company. It is of such un- 
usual appearance that it invariably receives much attention 
while passing over the Road. The principal difference in 
the construction of this locomotive as compared with the ordinary 
type of engine of its class, is that it has a cab extending to the 
front of the engine, which is equipped with seats for seven per- 
sons. This is reached by a spiral stairway from each side, and 
must be a delightful place from which to view the ever changing 
panorama of our hills and valleys. There is nothing unusual 
in the construction of the boiler or any of the fittings or attach- 
ments except that they are very highly finished or nickle plated. 
The boiler is covered with an asbestos lagging, which, l>eing a 
non-conductor of heat, keeps the observation cab comfortable 
for passengers. The electric headlight throws a most powerful 
white light and the cab is fitted with incandescent lights. The 
dynamo is placed lxHween the headlight and smokestack and 
is driven by a chain attached to a wheel of the forward truck. 

The "St. Lawrence" was built by the Schenectady Loo>- 
motive Works in May, 1892, for road inspection purposes and 
such other service as the President or General Manager may 
have occasion to use it for. 

It is a standard built passenger engine, cylinders fifteen by 
twenty-two inches, driving wheels sixty inches in diameter, 
driver wheel lx»se seven feet, six inches, total wheel base twenty- 
two feet, two inches. The weight on drivers is fifty-four 
thousand pounds and the total weight eighty-eight thousand 
pounds. 

The "St. l.awrence " is capable of attaining a speed of about 
sixty miles per hour. Its peculiar whistle informs the observant 
citizen of its arrival apart from all other sounds of railway traffic, 
anil in summer it is frequently seen drawing a coupleof magnifi- 
cent Pullmans over the Central Vermont. The bell is rather 
oddly placed on the rear of the tender. 

Dr. W. Seward Webb's private engine, the " Nc-ha-sa-ne" 
is very similar in construction but somewhat smaller. 

The Journal photographer thinks the " St. Lawrence" must 
have a "hoodoo" influence over cameras. The above picture 
was secured after three favorable but ineffectual attempts on 
different occasions. 
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I he Pastor's Day Dream* 

BY REV. WILMOND WARNER, 8KTHCL. VT. 

J J STRANGER sat in the pulpit beside the regular clergy- 
Ffl man that Sunday morning in the glad golden autumn, 
J I ami the people cast curious eyes upon him and whispered 
words of comment alxmt him. The stranger looked 
down upon them and his eyes were dimmed and a great lump 
was in his throat and the dimness and the sorrow were because 
he was a stranger. Why, it was only twenty years that very 
autumn since he had stood there in that front pew in company 
with a little row of young men and maidens, and reverently 
bowed his head More a white-haired old man as the dear old 
pastor said (with a tenderness of tone such as the blessed Mas- 
ter himself might have used) " 1 baptize you in the name of the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost.'' Surely he knew 
them all, the worshipers in that little square built old-fashioned 
church. Good deacon X. must be sitting there in the corner 
by the door, dear old man with the kindly eyes and the look of 
benevolent joy on his placid old face. And his wife with the 
lilacs in her bonnet. He remembered how he used when he was 
a child to wonder alxMit those lilacs. She always wore them to 
church clinging to that selfsame old black straw bonnet. Did 
she pick them herself? Where did they grow ? Could he find 
the bush? He really did not believe his grandmother when she 
said, " Hush, child, they are made of cloth and wire." And 
the Misses K., the twin maiden sisters, surely they must be 
there in the accustomed place and all the old companions he 
hat! loved so well. He looked again: a dozen faces, familiar 
but changed, grown older, care worn, heads with silver threads 
here and there where all was golden or brown, or black ; little 
children and half grown boys and girls beside them, all the rest 
strangers. 

The stranger in the pulpit roused himself with a start from 
his reverie. Yes, this was his home church - he w:is to preach 
that morning. He arose, announced his text and preached, 
seeming all the time to himself as one in a dream. The serv ice 
over, a few of the worshipers gathered around him with eager 
hand clasps and words of welcome, but to the majority he was 
a stranger, merely a man who had once lived in that town, 
that was all. 

He was very sad and all the while he was saying to himself, 
'* How very wicked I am to be sorrowful." He could not say 
with Naomi, "The Lord hath testified against me, the Lord 
hath afflicted mc." I le was not given to melancholia. No, far 
from it. The very light of God's love was wont to linger about 
his soul with all its sacred joy and all the genial influences of 
blessed memories and happy hopes attended upon his daily life. 

He knew full well that " The world is seldom what it seems" 
to man who dimly sees realities appear as dreams and dreams, 
realities; that 

" Night is Mother of the Day; 
The Winter of the Spring: 
And ever upon old decay 
The RTeencst mosses cling." 

But he was sad with that strange sadness that will come to 
the soul of the most faithful of God's servants, sometimes, the 
sorrow of loneliness. The little Ml on the worn old table More 
the pulpit tinkled its summons to the Sunday School, but the 



stranger wandered away to the little cemetery on the hill. 
" Ah ! here," he said, as he saw row upon row of new head- 
stones and grassy mounds that were not there in the old days, 
" Here is the explanation of it all. I know now why I am a« 
stranger in my native town." He turned toward a row of 
graves in a familiar part of the cemetery. A mass of wild rose 
bushes had run riotously over the family plot On a marble 
slab he read the name of his father, a failed flag, token of 
Memorial Day, lay on the grave. 1 1c turned toward a grave 
in a secluded part of the little yard, " James Edwards," read 
the inscription. How the memory of other days grew upon 
him as he leaned over the headstone. He saw a tall, bent man, 
prematurely gray, with long beard and hands hardened with 
toil. He heard a voice, heavy and sometimes gruff. Ah ! he 
remembered too a spring-time when he himself was sick, long, 
long, weary days and nights of pain when the death angel came 
and looked upon him, when the slightest noise was thunder and 
the jar of a sudden step was to his jx>or tired nerves like a blow 
from the clenched fist of a strong man. He remembered how 
that man over whose grave he leaned with tear-filled eyes had 
come to him as an angel of mercy, how those great hands had 
lifted him and carried him so tenderly and gently, how that 
voice became soft as gentle whispers, how that gray head bowed 
in prayer for him. Oh. to see that face, to clasp those hands, 
those dear, dear hands once more. 

But the hands were vanished and the voice was still. They 
slept around him: mother, father, sister, brother — the friends 
and companions of his happy youth. He sat down by his sis- 
ter's grave and looked out across the valley at the distant 
mountain sides now rich with the bright tints of autumn. 
Below him, the village; beyond, the river like a silver ribbon 
going down to the lake on its way to the sea. Then all grew 
dim. The river broadened until it became a sea of silver, veiled 
(some part of it ) in a mist soft and filmy as the clouds that 
hover about the hills of Paradise. The familiar old mountains 
faded into the distance and in their places arose the alabaster 
heights and onyx summits of the eternal hills. Silently from 
out the unspeakable glory came a form all radiant, clad in spot- 
less rolx-s, upon its brow a crown of life, the tenderness and 
love of heaven beaming in its eyes. It came and stood by the 
stranger's side, a vision of light and joy and hope and glory. 

" Why art thou so sad ? " asked the vision. 

•' Because I am left alone," said the stranger. •' All my loved 
ones are one, the world is empty, the years seem so very long 
there is nothing left." 

But the vision said. " Love is left. God's love abideth for- 
ever and his bright angels keep ceaseless vigil over you." 

But the stranger said, not contemptously, but wearily, " Love, 
why, its sweetest music is but noise and its best sacrifice is 
unappreciated and empty vanity." 

Then said the vision reproachfully, "Hush, look up," and 
the glorified faces of those he had loved and lost smiled upon 
him once again and the voices whose tones had cheered him 
and made him glad breathed words of dearest love in his ear. 
And the angel said, " Love, my friend, is not a mere sentiment, 
a quality that evaporates in sighing or that fades into invisible- 
ness by mystic contemplation. Nay, rather, love calls fear, 
walking, serving, hoping, patience, forbearance to its side and 
they all together in happy harmonious co-operation constitute 
the divine life and the divine worship of every immortal soul. 
Love gives all, sacrifices all, does all and yet in the fullest and 
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only true sense of ownership keeps all forever. Love may 
seem, my poor discouraged one, as cruel as lire in the testing of 
qualities, but love is as genial as heaven in the blessing of good- 
ness. You," said the vision to the stranger, " have today, like 
many another lonely discouraged one, forgotten the reality in 
the contemplation of the deceiving appearance. 

" Your seeming loneliness is the imaginative creation of your 
own despondency and you frighten yourself with unmanly fears 
which should not touch, nay, can not touch a soul that is really 
hidden with Christ in God, the soul that is sheltered in the 
solemnity of an eternal covenant. You," said the vision, "rep- 
resent in common with every professed disciple of your crucified 
and risen Lord, that Lord in the kingdom he has set up in the 
earth and you of all men ought to remember that the blackest 
shadow is but the background for the brightest star and this 
glimpse of the glory of the better land is given you, not to sat- 
isfy your curiosity, not merely to comfort your sorrow, which is 
not reasonable, but rather that the memory of this hour may- 
hereafter be to you an allurement, a silent persuasion, a mighty 
compulsion toward stronger, nobler purpose, larger prayer, 
that you may see more clearly, discern more critically, love 
more tenderly, remembering meanwhile that a day of interpre- 
tation will surely come, that a clear beam of light will pierce 
every mystery. God sent the angels to Jacob centuries ago 
simply as He sends me," said the vision, "to you today, but 
Jacob had not so much to do with the top of the ladder which 
was lost in the brightness of heaven as with the foot of it which 
rested on the earth, nor had he so much to do with the bright 
angels who thronged that ladder as he had with the message of 
life and hope which they brought to his attention. You, com- 
ing here to sorrow over lost ones, should rather come here to 
rejoice that the souls you love are released from all the narrow 
limitations that trammel you, that they do the Father's will in 
worlds whose possibilities have never even dawned for one brief 
instant of thought upon your consciousness, that the gloom and 
the trouble of night through which you are passing is for them 
a thing that was, but is now forever kist in the light of eternal 
day and the solution of all earth's mysteries, its pain, parting, 
disappointment, !>ereavcmcnt. and perplexities is given them in 
the application of what they by experience learned on earth and 
in time to the problems they are permitted to solve and the 
deeds of love they are called to perform in Heaven and eternity. 
It is only a little patient service and a little devout diligent 
study on earth and then the whole illimitable creation which 
stretches around us on every hand is made accessible to the 
liberated soul of the very humblest toiler in the fields of tiine."j 

But the stranger pointed to a little mound in the family plot 
and said, " We buried my little sister there long years ago when 
I was a child. She was very little, she was with us here only 
six months. I can scarcely remember how she looked. I have 
a bit of pajKT grown yellow with time. When she lay in her 
little casket I stole into the room and took one of her little 
hands and laid it on that bit of paper and with my pencil I 
traced its form there, such a little hand, so tiny and sweet. 
That is all the memento left of her little brief life here. What 
could she learn, what experience did she have here in time that 
should help her in eternity or give her any interest in earth ?" 

The vision smiled, a smile of ineffable joy and love and ten- 
derness, a smile sweet as that u|>on the (ace of the dear Lord 
himself, when in Galilee, he took the little ones in his own kind 
loving arms and blessed them and said, " For of such is the 



kingdom of heaven," and he said with a new tenderness in his 
tones, ' ' ' The Lord is good to all and His tender mercies are 
over all His works.' At the very center of the great system of 
things that are, we have law and mercy and righteousness and 
love and sovereignty and sacrifice. Centuries ago God gave a 
code of laws to Moses, and they were put into an ark, and that 
sacred box was covered with gold and watched by the cherubim. 
Now when God created man and put him here on earth, He 
enacted a law and put it on file in the archives of eternity and 
set his angels to watch over it. That law is as subtle as life 
itself and as abiding — a law that is a living mysterious, all per- 
vading, ever present personality — a law and yet a life, and that 
law rules all things that relate to earth and heaven and its heart 
beat palpitates to the extremities of the universe. The law is 
this: that because God so loved this world that He was to give 
and did give His own Son to die for its redemption. He, the 
Eternal Father, provided that every soul born to any mother any 
where on this earth, coming to heaven by the way of earth 
should be in deepest, holiest sympathy with the earth. The 
soul may have lingered here one brief hour — nay one little min- 
ute, then gone home — yet in the gTowth of that soul in heaven it 
is made more conscious of its earthly origin and all the pain and 
sorrow, all the tender love and patience of the life that gave it 
life, all the hope and anticipation centered in the coming of that 
Hie and the disap|M>intment of parting with that undeveloped 
soul that was to have been such a joy and help to those to 
whom it was sent. All the knowledge of these things are as 
essential to the joy of that soul in eternity as in the knowledge 
ol the earth life and death, and shed blood of the glorified Lord. 
And so as the soul of the baby grows in grace and perfection 
and knowledge of the Lord and of the Lord's work for it to do 
in heaven, it also grows in sympathy and knowledge and love of 
those whom it has left behind on earth and that dear mother 
who was buried here beside that dear sweet child she parted 
from so long ago was welcomed to heaven by a daughter who 
not only loved her the more because she had been separated 
from her so long a time but loved more than she could have 
learned to do had she remained with her in the time life, for the 
simple reason that in heaven she could enter into infinitely fuller 
symptthy with the mother who was on earth than she could 
have done had she remained on earth herself. 

"Oh ! if all the sorrowful mothers of earth could under- 
stand," said the vision, " they would not mourn so pathetically 
and hopelessly beside the little graves. She would know that 
however it may 1m; that the children whom she has watched over 
and cared for so many years may not understand and sympathize 
with her, that little one she had to surrender to God before it 
had learned to lisp the sweet word ' Mother,' that one reared 
for her in the shining halls of the many mansioned house, trained 
in the schools of heaven, wandering in perfect ecstasy of joy 
through the endless archways of the palace of the King, and 
among the trees of life that grow by the side of the mystic river, 
whose waters flow over spoUess pebbles washed down from the 
everlasting hills, that one can understand her, and sympathize 
with every thought and act and hope and joy and sorrow, and 
will welcome her glad home-coming and be with her forever.'' 

The stranger listened as one whose soul is filled with a perfect 
musical sense listens for the first time to a grand oratorio. " Is 
it possible," said he "that heaven is so near and that there is so 
close and sympathetic relation tatween the spiritual life and the 
lives of the universe ? That we all, men, women, children, 
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angels, spirits of the blessed are one, warmed with one divine 
fire, radiant with one destiny, expectant of the same glory in 
greater or lesser degree? Ah, then I will never be lonely or 
sorrowful again. I will find joy and peace in deep spiritual 
reunion with God, with Christ, with angels, with all things pure 
and beautiful and grand for thou, indeed, fair visitant from the 
realms of peace, whose hope is lost in blessed fruition, hast 
shown me the golden ladder whereon I may climb to heaven." 

"And yet," said the vision, "you may need to remember 
that God will often send His angets in disguise, or rather in the 
guise of duties to be performed, burdens to be borne with 
patience, trials to be met with fortitude, that your life must 
bear witness for you on earth even as it shall prepare you for 
realms beyond; that faith, humility and obedience are to be cul- 
tivated on earth for the reason that they are as essential to the 
joy of heaven as to the peace on earth. The dignity and 
responsibility of your life is as real as the immortality which was 
purchased for you by the Son of God upon the Roman cross 
outside the walls of Jerusalem. 

' ' You have yet a mission on earth. Bereavement will be sent, 
the choice one will be taken away, the l>cst one will die, the 
bird with the brightest wing will take flight, the sweetest singer 
will become dumb. So it has been, so it will be. Go back to 
the work where unto the Master sends you ; do your best, and 
never, never until the end, imagine for one instant that you are 
alone; remember that the dead arc more truly living than you 
are, a larger life blessed with celestial libery, vet loving and 
sympathetic with you all the way." The angel paused and 
turned his head toward the shining hills as though he would 
depart. 

" Stay," cried the stranger, "stay one moment more and tell 
me this: Is there any sorrow, any regTet in heaven ? " 

"Only this," replied the vision, "only the regret that is 
with some, whom God left long in time, the regret that they 
did not more fully enter into the opportunities which earth 
afforded to serve their Redeemer only, the regret that they 
came so empty handed into his presence. 

There was a sound as of the rustling of wings close beside the 
stranger, the mist came down and hid the shining heights and 
wrapped the silver sea and the vision vanished away. The stran- 
ger awoke. The landscape was as before, the river still flowed 
placidly on, the sun kissed the mountain sides, and the red gold 
of the beeches, and the scarlet of the maples blended with the 
snmlx'r hues of the spruce and hemlock and fir, but close beside 
the stranger perched on the marble slab at the head of his little 
sister's grave, a snow-white dove, flown from its home in the 
church tower, was cooing softly to its self. 

The stranger arose and went down the path to meet the peo- 
ple coining out from the Sunday School. " God has taught me 
a lesson of love and hope," he whispered to himself, "and my 
teacher was an angel from heaven." 

It was only a dream, but it abided in his heart and made him 
better and happier than ever before. Only a dream, not reason 
or logic. But does not faith transcend reason ? Are there not 
generous impulses and noble sacrifices that arc more convincing 
than logic? Does not the Gospel of Christ lay its hand upon 
the human heart and say, " This is the sphere of my mission," 
ami is not every thing that appeals with saving power to the 
human heart a messenger from heaven ? It may be a basket of 
potatoes to a newly one, or it may be a bunch of wild flowers. 
It may be the most eloquent utterance of the mightiest genius of 



the pulpit or it may be a word of sym|iathy whispered in an 
undertone by the poorest and humblest of all Christ's disciples. 
From whatever source, brought by what messenger soever, if it 
only makes some life better, it is from heaven ; and to the hcsirt 
that is consciously blest by that message, no matter what others 
may say or think, it is real; and then, just as when the morning 
light looks upon a folded flower, it opens its beautiful leaves 
and shows its thankfulness by telling all the secrets of its heart ; 
so the soul that is blessed loves to tell of its blessings. 

Only a dream, but perhaps the stranger's dream was not all 
a dream, for, what we call death is but translation, liberation, 
sanctification, coronation, and all way and forever. 

' ' God keeps a niche in heaven to hold our idols, and albeit 
He brake them to our faces and denied that our dose kisses 
should impair their white, I know that we sliall behold them 
raised complete, the dust swept from their beauty, glorified, 
New Memnons singing in the great God Light." 

Whik Waiting for the S^ge- 

BY LUCY RODGERS AYENS, WEST LEBANON. N. H 

fOR a wonder, the circle of loungers surrounding the stove 
in the little country store at Smithfield were silent. Per- 
haps the dreary sound of rain falling on the roof and the 
regular drip, drip, drip, of the water from the eaves, was 
lulling them to sleep while they idly speculated how the soft 
condition of the roads would affect the arrival of the stage. If 
they were on their way to Nod-land, they were brought back by 
the voice of Nat Worden, remarking, " There comes Eben Davis 
paddling along like some great web- footed bird. Just look at 
those rubber boots and that umbrella ! There are two results 
of his ruling pajsion, that is, to get the most he can for his 
money. The boots are about two sizes too large; he always 
buys as large a size as he can wear so as to get all the rubber he 
can for the money. Presume he thinks they will come to more 
when he gets ready to sell them for old rubber." 

" That umbrella he bought about a month ago of that Jew of 
a peddler that was along through here. I happened to fx- over 
to his house that day, helping him hoe that two-acre piece of 
corn. That peddler came right out to the field, because he 
found the women folks all gone, and begun to show his umbrellas. 
He had some real dandy ones for two dollars and a half, but 
they were small. I see Davis kind of wanted one but he told 
the Jew, he wasn't going to pay no two dollars antl a half for 
one ol those small things when he could get a good big one over 
to Wolcott for the same money. 'Haven't you got no big 
ones? ' says he." 

"'Yes.' says the Jew, 'but I can't sell them for less than 
four dollars; had some cheaper ones but got 'em 'bout sold out. 
Maybe, though, I've got one left.' He begun to poke over 
those in the wagon and at last pulled out one all rolled up nice, 
with a very fancy handle. ' Here's one,' says he, ' that you can 
have for two and a half; you see it's about a foot longer," and 
he measured it by one of the others! Davis just jumped at that 
offer and pulled his money right out and paid it over. Never 
stopped to open the thing ami look at it to see if it was all right. ' ' 
"Well." interrupted old man Peters, "I should think that 
Kben Davis was getting old enough to have some sense and a 
leetle business ability. Purty near forty five aim he ? The idee 
of buying anything that way anyhow ! " 
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"Guess he is just about forty-five," chimed in another 
lounger. "Good folks, those Davises, but it does seem as if 
they lacked a leetle in their upper stories. Always want the 
best end of a bargain and most often pet the worst end." 

"What was the timbrel', a fairly good one?" queried 
another. 

"Good! I should say not," laughed Nat. " I>idn't you 
see it when he went by ? Well, I'll tell you just what kind of a 
one it was. When we started in to dinner, the sun was shining 
pretty hot, and I asked him why he didn't use his new umbrel' 
for a sunshade, so we could go to the house kind of comfortable 
like. ' So I will,' says he; ' wife's eyes will stick out when she 
sees us coming in that style, and still more when she sees what 
a bargain I've got.' So up he puts it; and you just ought to 
have seen his face. He grew as red as a rooster's comb; but he 
didn't say anything and I didn't dare to. for I didn't know how 
he'd like it, so 1 pretended that I didn't notice anything. But 
the moths, or something else, had eaten little holes in the folds 
between the ribs, so the thing would scarcely hold together to 
open. When we got somewhere near the house, he remarked 
that it was getting heavy, so guessed he'd put it down. He 
rolled it all up again just as it was but instead of showing it to 
his wife, he left it behind the shed door. After dinner he said 
he guessed he couldn't hoe the rest of the day; said he'd got to 
go away and I might stay or not, just as I pleased. Well, thought 
I'd stay, seeing I was there; and I was curious as to what was 
up so sudden and thought maybe I'd find out if I stayed until 
suppertime. Pretty soon after I went back to the field, I saw 
him going down the road, on that bicycle he bought of Lem 
Saunders, this spring. It was an old one and he got it for a 
mere nothing. Guess it had held together pretty well and run 
all right before that, but I found out afterwards that it didn't 
work well that day. He didn't get back though that night until 
after I went home. Jed Thompson, over on the river road, 
told me about it. Seems that Davis was after that peddler. 
He had strapped the umbrella to the bicycle and I s'jiosc he 
meant to make him take it back ; but Jed overtook him when he 
was coming home from mill. Davis was going towards home, 
leading his bicycle, (or trying to) for the thing was smashed up 
so that it didn't lead particular!) well. The only whole thing 
about the wheel seemed to be the umbrel' ; and Davis' face was 
a sight to behold. His left eye was swelled so he couldn't but 
just see out of it and he limped every step." 

" Thompson see how used up he was, so took him in and 
carried him home. Twas much as eight miles he was from 
home then, and after he got in with Thompson he let on that 
his arm pained him terrible. It turned out that he had sprained 
it pretty bad: had to have the doctor two or three times, which 
cost him more than the umbrella did." 

"He told Thompson that his chain broke when he was going 
down that steep hill above the I'errin place and he got throwed 
more than twenty feet into that stump fence 'long side of Pcrrin's 
(>asture. Maybe he's learned a lesson on getting something for 
nothing. I notice that he carries his moth-eaten umbrella now, 
that his wife has" patched up for him, and says nothing. ' ' 

" Didn't catch the Jew, did he ? " queried Ned I.ayton. 

" Catch the Jew ? No. The Jew took that first turn below 
Davis' house and went out through Mill Village, while Davis 
went straight on towards Wolcott; thought he was tracking him 
all the way, for he asked one man he met, if he hail seen any- 
thing of an umbrella peddler and he said he had met one about 



an hour before, but it proved to be one of those fellows that 
travel around to get umbrellas and parasols to mend." 

" Well," put in Ned, "reckon that aint the first time that he's 
got a good deal for a little. Remember that time we went on 
that excursion to the lake together, don't you? That time 
when he was bound to ride on the smaller steamer because they 
would take you a mile further for a dollar than the large steamer 
would. ' Now Eben,' said I, 'the water is a little rough today, 
and seeing you haven't ever rode on the water before, I'd go 
on the big boat, 'cause it will not rock near so bad, and it may 
make you sea-sick.' But he poohed at that idee; said his 
stomach was strong; so we went on the small steamer." 

" Quick as we started, he went and found a seat beside Mary 
Newton, (that he was kind of shining up to then,) preparing to 
have a delightful trip I suppose. We hadn't been under head- 
way more'n half an hour before I noticed that he wasn't talking 
much, and pretty soon he got up, excusing himself to Mary as 
polite as could be, and got himself out of sight. I surmised 
what the trouble was for the boat was rocking quite a little, so 1 
followed him to see if there was anything I could do for him. 
I found him ' heaving up Jonah,' and he was savage as a mad 
hornet; so I left him and went to entertain Mary the rest of the 
way. That man was sicker for a few hours, than he ever was 
before I reckon. He needn't have been so savage alxiut it 
though, for I tried to entertain Mary well enough so that she 
wouldn't miss him. Guess I succeeded fairly well, for she 
promised before we landed, that she would go to the grand 
concert and dance at Wolcott with me the next week." 

"We went to the dance and so did Eben; but he looked 'dag- 
gers' at me all the evening, and I presume he was thinking that: 

" Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these: 'It might have been.' " 

' ' There comes the stage, ' ' announced Nat, ' ' and Davis is 
riding. Prolwbly he's liecn down to his brother's and either 
got sick of lugging those boots or else tired of carrying such a 
handsome umbrella. Those green patches on that black umbrel' 
certainly do look artistic." 

But his last remark was lost in the general rush to get outside 
and gather all the news possible from the stage driver while he 
stopped. 

ONE ON THE CLERGYMAN. 

An English clergyman, resident in the Connecticut Valley, 
recently described some of the customs of the maintenance o( 
the nobility so aptly in a brief conversation that one of his 
hearers said: " I've learned more in five minutes than I often 
do at a lecture." "That reminds me of my first parish in 
Newfoundland," the clergyman said. "While calling on an 
old lady of my congregation there, she remarked, ' Why, par- 
son, you' re more entertaining here than you arc in the pulpit.' " 

JOURNAL TOPICS. 

In addition to the announcement of special articles for 190; 
found on the last cover page of this issue, these topics are now 
in readiness : The new Library at Norwich, by Mary A. Love- 
land ; The new Fletcher Library at Ludlow ; The New Dairy- 
ing of John Wood, |>oem, by E. C. Sherburne, North Pomfret; 
Harbingers of Spring, a bird study, by Sara K. Graves, Water- 
bury ; Prince Henry's Welcome to Berlin in low, by E. M. 
Lovcjoy, South Royalton. 
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Jcc ^oating on ^Jascoma ^ake. 

BY REV T. ROSCOC, Enfield. N. H. 

TN human nature there is a tendency to seek the new and 
explore the unknown, and especially is this true when there 
is a little prospect of some adventure, or of some unusual 
experience. Mascoma Lake and its surroundings are 
known for rare beauties of scenery, both on the shores and hill- 
sides, which ascend from the shores to heights of beautiful view 
points, as well as for their charming beauty. But it is not 
generally known that Mascoma I-ake is as moody and change- 
able as some men and women. Take the lake in all its aspects 
and one may readily and safely affirm that it is an uncertain 
quantity; its breezes are fitful, and its waters are easily betted 
into uneasiness, and, in some ways, the lake is like a wayward 
child, or a restive colt, moody, changeable, at one time as quiet 
as a sleeping child, and in a few minutes changed to anger of 
defiance to the breezes that ruffle the upper surface of the lake. 
These waters arc sometimes as dangerous as an unbroken colt 
hence the charm of navigating here, but this is not written to 
describe the summer aspect of the beautiful and charming 
Mascoma Lake, but to say a little on behalf of its winter aspect. 

With a view of tasting ( as the Scotchman would say ) a 
novelty the writer was invited to accompany Mr. J. Bennct on 
the ice boat owned by him and Mr. Ingram. The boat can 
scarcely be called a boat. It is a very simple contrivance built 
in the ordinary form of a cross, the arms holding the slays at 
the mast, and on each end of the arms is a runner about sixteen 
inches long, firmly fastened to the underside of each arm, and 
in perfect alignment with each other. The upright part is fitted 
with a runner which acts as a rudder at the foot of the cross, and 
at the head is another stay to the mast, making three stays to 
steady the mast, which is alxiut fourteen feet long and carries a 
sail suitable for an ordinary sail boat. The mas t is set just a 
little in advance of the cross arms and rests on the upright plank. 
At the foot of this cross sits the helmsman. 

After viewing this simple construction we pushed her into a 
favorable position and then took our places on board. We 
started out for a short distance, and then came to a stop. The 
wind failed us. For about fifteen minutes we were played with, 
sometimes a little breeze and sometimes none. But oh! how 
sensitive is the ice-boat! As soon as a wind strikes the sail, off 
she goes. We soon realized somewhat of the possibilities of 
this simple device, for bye and bye, we had a breeze which sent 
us skimming over the ice like a thing bewitched. 

Oh! the sensation! It was exhilarating, invigorating, and 
stimulating, and exceedingly pleasurable to feel yourself bound- 
ing along over the ice as fast as a bird on the wing. This ice- 
l>oat is as sensitive as a deer, turning swifdy to the right or left 
at the least variation of the rudder. She is like some live 
creature on the ice. She appears to shun the breeze as though 
it contained an clement of danger, like a deer scenting danger afar 
off. She speeds away from one point to another as if seeking 
some unknown or undiscovered haven of rest. On and on we 
go, darting past the points of shore like some licwitched being! 
Not many minutes and we are past the quiet nest of the Shaken, 
and now, there we turn ! What a quick, birdlike movement! 
Almost like lightning we turn and in three seconds we are 
speeding in the opposite direction. 



What fun! What excitement to be making these turns so 
quickly, and going at such speed! We see a man on the side 
of the lake clearing ice so as to cut it and team it to the ice- 
house. We bear down towards him as if we were going to run 
him down, and, instead, when we come very near to him. we 
turn. Like a flash the port stay gives way, the sail-boom stay 
breaks, the mast, boom, and sail go by the board and all seems 
to be a complete wreck. Mr. Bennett retains his position at the 
helm but I go sprawling on the ice. However I soon regained my 
feet, none the worse for the slide, and on examining the wreck we 
found nothing very seriously wrong, and in a few minutes we 
had all repaired and the mast anil sail in position, and we were 
again going like the wind. 

This experience on the ice-boat is one never to be forgotten 
and always remembered with pleasure. It is a little surprising 
that there are so few of these l>oats ready to put on the ice 
when the conditions are favorable. It is healthful, and a very 
pleasurable sport when one is well protected by sufficient warm 
clothing. 




A l'RETTY CASCADE AM" POOL AT HARTIORD, VT. 
fttm h " t>. R*y. 

SUCCESS. 

" The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night" 
Be what nature intended you for and you will succeed ; be 
anything else, and you will be ten thousand times worse than 
nothing. — Sidney Smith. 

Life is not a scrub-race, in which you have to blind- the man 
on your right and trip up the one on your left to come ovit 
ahead. It is worth something to have a clean, clear conscience. 
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Springfield Libraries. 

BT GRACE WHEELER, «PHIWOFIEIO. VT. 

fREE libraries arc modern institutions, but our forefathers 
appreciated the benefits to be derived from library societies, 
and as early as 1800 our Legislature passed an act incor- 
porating the Social Library Societies within the state. 
There are traditions of societies early in the century in Spring- 
field, but no records were kept and it is pnssible they were 
more on the plan of our Magazine Clubs today. The first pub- 
lic meeting to form a library society was held at the dwelling 
house of Col. Moses Fairbanks, who lived in the brick building 
opposite the hotel, on the evening of January 12, 1819, and 
there were present twelve of the prominent men of the town. 
They decided to organize the Springfield Central Library, and 
later in the month the by-laws were adopted and officers chosen. 
I have not been able to find the by-laws, but Mr. B. Dana 
has kindly given mc some facts al>out the history of the library 
that are not found elsewhere. Nomlas Cobb was made first 
librarian and the books were kept in his law office. 

No person under twenty-one years of age could become a 
proprietor of the library, and no book could be loaned to 
a person, outside the society, without subjecting the offender 
to a fine of fifty cents. 

In 1827 the records show there were one hundred and ninety- 
eight volumes in the library; of that number a- few are to be 
found on the shelves of our present library. 

The greater part of the books were histories, and I find a 
remnant of an ambitious Universal History of twenty-five vol- 
umes. The title page states that it is a history of the world 
from the Beginning of Time, to the General Peace of 1801. 

The library had a dear little set of Shakespeare's Plays. 
There were eight volumes, about the size of the old Watts 
Hymn books, all bound in calf and illustrated by steel engrav- 
ings. Of these I can find but four. Harper's publishing house 
must have been a boon to libraries at that time for it was issuing 
a Family Library of history, biography, travel, etc., in volumes 
of uniform size and good clear print. These books came out 
yearly until there' were three hundred of them; but we cannot 
boast of an unbroken set. 

The only work of fiction I can find is a curious little allegor- 
ical talc of the Foresters, and our young people would find it 
a very dull, uninteresting work. 

From 1833 to 1834 the library was in the store of Mr. Jon- 
athan Chase. He was the second librarian, and Mr. Dana, as 
his clerk, had much to do with keeping the records. 

The books rarely filled one case and there could not have 
been more than two hundred and fifty volumes. From that 
time to 1 87 1 the book-case was carried about to the various 
offices and stores of the different librarians. Sonic time before 
1850, I cannot find the exact date, Mr. Daniel Rice interested 
himself in forming an agricultural library association among the 
farmers and a few villagers. It was very exclusive, only about 
twenty-five being members, and there were persons so trifling 
as to say the library consisted of but a sofa-full of books. 

These two collections remained separate and distinct until 
1871. then, the town, availing itself of the money derived from 
the sale of the Wesleyan Seminary buildings, founded a free 
library, and these two small societies dislmndcd, after giving 



their books to the free library. Judge Porter must have been 
the first librarian, and the books were in a little room back of 
what is now, as it was then, the Town Clerk's office. After a 
time, as the library increased in size, it passed into the hands of 
a dressmaker, who received the rent of the rooms, now occupied 
by Miss Hutchinson's Millinery Store, in return for her services 
as librarian. 

By the time the library was housed in the Woolson Block, it 
had reached a respectable size; the books were always selected 
with great care, so the proportion of really valuable books is 
much greater than in many more pretentious libraries. 

Miss Carrie Putnam was the first salaried librarian and she 
gave a loving care and service that will long be remembered. 
More than one child reader blundering through the mysterious 
catalogue of unfamiliar names has reason to be grateful for her 
intelligent interest in the books he selected. 

Mrs. Damon, the next librarian, developed a memory for 
numbers and faces that was little short of marvelous. Her term 
extended through the trying period, when the library was try- 
ing to adapt itself to the beautiful building presented to the 
town by Mr. Harrison Spafford and to which it was removed in 
1895. Miss Martha (loodnough is the faithful librarian at the 
present time. 

From 1 87 1 to 1901 the library was open to the public, three 
afternoons and evenings of each week, but now, through the 
generosity of one of the Trustees, it is now open every afternoon 
and evening except Sunday, and the privileges of the Reading 
Rooms are appreciated in a way that is very gratifying. 

The librarian's records show that there are about five thou- 
sand volumes now on the library shelves and fifteen hundred 
and ninety names of persons who have been |»trons of the 
library since 1 894. 

On November 8, two hundred and seventy-five books of fic- 
tion, and fifty-two volumes from all other departments of the 
library, were taken out. The proportion of fiction is much too 
great, Imt no greater than tliat of other libraries so we have no 
reason to Ik; disheartened; still it is well for us to remember 
that the fact of the library's being in our village, does not make 
it a vital part of our lives. It is rather, the use we make of our 
opportunities that is the test of its usefulness. 

This article is from The Spafford Library Magazine, recently 
issued by ladies of Springfield. Vt, in the interest of the village Library. 
The Magazine is standard size, and contains fifty pages of excellent 
material, editorial, literary study, stories and poetry, village improve- 
ment, book notices, hints to housekeepers, floral notes, and children's 
corner This single issue Tor the year is a model in appearance as well 
as in completeness of lis contents. It is printed on the finest paper and 
has an attractive two-color cover. Copies of the Magazine can be had 
of the Librarian at 35 cents each. As a model for other wideawake 
villages the Spafford Library Magazine has no superior 



NUBBINS. 

Success is often made up of 95 parts gall and 5 parts merit. 
More gall and less merit have been used with good results. But 
don't increase the proportion of merit. You'll spoil the whole 
business. 

To learn, ask questions. But ask easy ones. People will 
think you're a fool if they can't answer you. 

The man who sits sighing for an education, capital, or friends, 
is looking through the wrong end of the telescope. 
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^/ayback on the Farm* 

BV X. V. Z.. SOUTH ROVA LTON , VI. 

It is of one Wayback, I have to tell, 

Who was named for one Piatt T. C. 
And. although not a noted |>olitical boss, 

A most excellent farmer is he. 

Do not think just because he's named Wayback, 

And lives way up on the hill, 
That he's one of the kind they call verdant, 

To be humbugged and cheated at will ; 

For he reads all the prominent |>apers, 

Contributes to several ' tis said, 
And instead of being behind the times, 

He is just a little ahead. 

The most singular trait of our Wayback friend. 
Is the methods which he employs 

To drive away swindlers and confidence men, 
Tree peddlers and mischievous boys. 

When humbugs and swindlers come prowling about, 

Would you have me his methods rehearse ? 
I f so, and you not too critical are 

I'll endeavor to do so in verse. 

He keeps no shot-gun, that's rusty and old, 
Nor bulldog, that's toothless and blind ; 

Rut he numbers his allies by many a score 
Of a very effectual kind. 

He keeps close at hand, j»erchcd up on a stand 

In the shade of the ncighlxiring trees, 
That ne'er question if right or proper to fight, 

A myriad of hot footed bees. 

Now, when some swindler approaches the donr, 
The method is something like this, 

A more effectual one could scarcely be found, 
And has never been known to miss. 
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She pulls the string and the fan-wheel revolves, 

The bees to get angry begin. 
And e'er he realizes from whence they come. 

They are making it hot for him. 

This plan, you must know, is the mistress' own. 

Well suited to feminine joys, 
Hut when the Lord of the ranch is at home, 

He, a different method employs. 

Now let us suppose, and supposing 
A swindler has just come from York, 

E'er he leaves he will think his name's Dennis, 
A fresh importation from Cork. 

He approaches the house, gains admission. 

The words from his mouth flow like oil, 
As he tells our friend how to gain riches 

Without any back-aching toil. 

He tells of the grandest investments, 
Paying percentage, at least twenty-four, 

And he thinks, if our friend would but largely invest 
They could surely be made to pay more. 

And so, he runs on without ceasing. 

Our friend is so nice and polite, 
That he fancies that surely a sucker he's caught, 

Thinks he has a Imnanza in sight. 

" Excuse me, dear sir," says our hero, 
"The stock I to water must mind." 

And the bunco man thinks that this 'watering stock' 
Is a trick to which he is inclined. 

As he starts for the barn on his mission. 

Bunco man follows closely behind, 
For he fears, that if long he is left to himself, 

( )ur friend may be changing his mind. 

On the way let us watch our friend's visage, 
See the smile deepen into a grin. 

As lie thinks to himself, you just watch out 
And see how I'll entertain him. 



Now my friends, do not burst off your buttons, 
For your're sure to immoderately laugh. 

As you witness this bunco man climbing the fence 
Win n he loosens that (ialoway calf. 

The calf given freedom to exercise take, 
The barnyard, jj'm-s capering round, 

With a running high jump, the high fence he clears 
Like a deer, when pursued by a hound. 

As our swindler looks back o'er his shoulder. 

Sees the calf clear the fence at a bound, 
Hr starts with a much quickened motion 

In the direction of Long Island Sound. 

" Call again my dear sir, "our friend sweetly calls, 
" We have much this occasion enjoyed." 

Then In- turns to his wife and remarks with a smile, 
"That, my dear, I call fun unalloyed." 
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Uermont maple Syrup g environment £ manufacture. 

BY E. TELL MAN BARNARD, SPRINGFIELD, VT. 
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Uncle gram's Sunshine factory, 

■V C. W. SCARFF, BURUNQTOIN, VT. 
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fiarblnqers of Spring. 
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£?i Jftne jfurmture, 

Carpets, Portieres, China, 
Art Goods and Fancy «j& 
Baskets, call at *je • * 

ALFRED E. WATSON'S 

White River Junction, Vt. 



A Golden Oak Sideboard with a 12x18 French bevel 
mirror, for $1 1.00. 

Adjustable end Couches, very handsome, without hack for 
$15.00 ; with back for $16.00. 

A 10-piece Ash Chamber Suit for $24.00. 

Carpets from 32c. to 70c. per yard. 

Ladies' Desks — a very extensive line, China and Parlor 
Cabinets, Combination Cases and Huffets in Golden Oak and 
Mahogany, Handsome Onyx Tables. 



Brass trimmed Iron Red. Spring and Mattress, $7.00. 



UNDfcPlAKlM. AND EMBALMING. 



ALL GOODS DELIVERED. 



Page's 
Perfected 
Poultry 
Food — - 

pays Poultrymen 2oo'/ t profit if the hens arc properly 
housed and cared for. It makes chickens grow and prevents 
diseases. 

You run no risk in ordering Page's Food. Tt is a genuine 
egg producer. Used regularly by successful poultrymen 
everywhere. 

Special inducements offered to agents in every town 
and village. Write for our booklet of prices and testimonials. 

REMEMBER: 

Every Pound is Guaranteed. 
It Costs but Little. 
The Freight Is Prepaid. 



pcwUi card And nail H to-<Uy. 



CARROLL S. PAGE, 

tlude Park, Vermont. 
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UNCTION HOUSE, 



White River Junction, Vt. 



Opposite Union Station. Accommodates 300. 

Central Location. 
Special Rates to Association or Society Meetings and Banquets. 



Six miles from the wonderful 
yuechee Gulf, anil on direct line 
between New York, Hoston and 
White Mountains and Montreal. 

Recently rebuilt, modern in all 
its appointments, good livery con- 
nected. Write for terms and cir- 
culars. 

GIBBS & WHEELER, - - Proprietors. 
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JJncle J-Jiram's ^unshine pactory. 



BV C. W. SCARFF. 



Say.have you met my uncle? No? Well, then you' ve missed a treat 
For he's the sweetest tempered man that e'er you chanced to meet 
He always sees the beautiful, wherever he may be, 
If looking at a hobo, some redeeming trait he'd see. 
The neighbors always send for him whenever they get blue. 
And presto, change ! It's wonderful what Uncle Hi can do. 
He sits right down beside them in a friendly sort of way 
And soon they're all a smiling and a feeling bright and gay. 
They say, he may be counted short on theologic creeds, 
Hut long enough and wide enough in doing Christian deeds. 



And now, about his factory, I'll tell you on the sly, 

It's just a little harmless joke agin my I'ncle Hi. 

1 1 happened when away from home a little w hile ago, 

A visiting the Pan o rama out in Buffalo. 

My Uncle was a looking 'round and taking in the sights, 

And what astonished him the most was them electric lights. 

They razzle-dazzled everyone; it seemed a wondrous trick, 

That water could be made to burn through miles of candle wick. 

And then such victuals that he saw in tablet form compressed, 

You push the button down your throat and nature does the rest. 

Such startling things confused my Uncle more than I can tell. 
So when on Sabbath evening, half asleep in church, he fell 
To musing on the present, in a happy frame of mind, 
And thinking of the future life, at peace with all mankind, 
He dreamed that even sunshine could be crystallized, like pills, 
And he chuckled as he reckoned how they'd lighten doctors' bills 
And all the while, the preacher was endeavoring to say 
That sunlight was a sovereign cure to drive the blues away, 
And then he said, quite fervendy, " O brethren, why not start 
A sunshine factory right at home; I feel it in my heart 
To emphasize the statement, so I say it o'er again;" 
My Uncle caught the meaning and he shouted out, "Amen ! " 

Next day my Uncle started with this project on his mind, 
To organize a company if happ'ly he could find 
Sufficient capital to coax the sunlight from the skies, 
Fot he was sure that men of means could make it crystallize. 
He went among the millers, but they told him, half in fun, 
His fact' ry would not work at all where smoke obscured the sun. 
He climbed the hill where palaces were built with towers high, 
With roofs of glass and windows large, uplifted to the sky. 
He thought he'd struck it rich at last, the sun shone down so fair, 
The owner kicked him off the place, he had no light to spare. 
He wandered on from house to house, 'till weary, sad and 
He sat him down to rest awhile beside a cottage door. 



And while he was a resting, disappointed like and faint, 

Yet not inclined to worry or to make the least complaint, 

He heard a gentle voice within that partly open door 

Repeat a joyful message that had cheered him oft' before, 

'Twas how the King of Glory sent His Son, the Prince of Peace, 

To give us light and liberty, from bondage to release. 

This satisfied my Uncle that he'd find a welcome there; 

He recognized relation in that simple word of prayer. 

With confidence he entered, feeling quite a bit relieved. 

And sure enough, the sequel proved that he was not deceived. 



He found a helpless cripple, propped with pillows on a cot, 
But still, she seemed quite happy and contented with her lot. 
The scope of her horizon was that little darkened room, 
A prisoner, some folks would say, within a living tomb. 
Yet not to her a prison, but a stately palace hall, 
Where royally she entertained her neighbors one and all. 



My Uncle sat and listened 



lile this saintly woman told 



Her visions of a city where the streets were paved with gold. 
In thought, they journeyed onward and explored far distant lands 
'Till they found a final lodgment in a house not made with hands. 
Thus they talked of things celestial, voicing sentiments inspired, 
And when Uncle started homeward he forgot that he was tired. 



That evening at the supper table, Uncle started in 

To give a brief description of the places where he'd been. 

He told us first of all, about the invalid he met. 

And if Aunty hadn't stopped him he'd be likely talking yet 

He demonstrated clearly what was patent from the start, 

That manufactured sunlight is a product of the heart. 

For he whose daily life is spent supplying other's needs. 

Has crystallized the sunlight into noble acts and deeds. 

'Tis plain, that if the sunbeam through a prism can diffuse 

A momentary splendor, flashing brilliant rainbow hues, 

The heart can take a sunbeam — if the heart be not impure — 

And radiate an atmosphere of colors that endure. 



This application struck my Uncle Hi as something 
But when I had explained it, he admitted it was true, 
And then Aunt Martha mentioned — and she said it with a smile — 
" He's got a fact'ry of his own that's working all the while, 
He's always on the lookout for a chance of doing good, 
A peddling joy and sunshine all around the neighborhood. " 
And ever since that evening when the argument began, 
We mention I'ncle Hiram as the "Sunshine Fact'ry Man." 

TWO NEW TOPICS OF THE NEXT ISSUE. 

"Charleston and the Exposition, with Impressions of the 
South," is the tide of a very interesting and instructive article 
in the next issue of the Journal. It is written by Prof. W. P. 
Parsons of Woodstock, Vt., and will be finely illustrated. 
A portrait and sketch of Fletcher D. Proctor, candidate for the 
Governorship of Vermont, will also be a feature of the I 
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| wo pleaders. 

6Y GEORGIA WHITE. BELLOWS F»LL«. VT. 

RARDEY a year had passed since Fred Torrey, a compara- 
tively recent addition to the legal light of Hillsboro, had 
married Miss Ruth Allen, and now society was shaken to 
its center by the news of their separation. Mrs. Torrey. 
in taking leave of her most intimate friend, just before starting 
for her mother's home in another part of the country, had 
expressed the ho|>e that no one would know her dc|>artiire to lie 
final for a while, as she feared the knowledge might injure her 
husband's business, and she had no desire to cause him any 
further trouble. But the rumble of the fast express that 
bore her had hardly died away before her affairs were being 
canvassed in a most thorough manner. 

"The hired girl says," lx-gan Mrs. Kvans, who lived next 
door, and had just dropped in at the neighbor's opposite, "that 
he was a poor provider and wouldn't allow her but two pounds 
of butter a week — company or no company. ' ' 

"Well, now I don't believe it," said Mr. Pierce before his 
wife could interpose, "he must like cheap sweet cake better than 
I do, if that is true. 1 have known Ruth Allen, girl and 
woman, and I tell you what it is, Torrey has my sympathy." 
"Why, James !" exclaimed his wife. 

"That's all right, Mary; I'm sorry for Torrey. you know, to 
think that he has lost her. ' ' 

"Of course, he must have been the one to blame," continued 
Mrs. Evans, "for everybody knows what a sweet girl Ruth 
Allen always was. How happy she looked the day she was 
married; why, her face fairly shone." 

"Soap, probably," grunted the incorrigible Pierce. 

" There was blame on both sides, no doubt," commented his 
mild-spoken wife, " but even Mrs. Smith, who is a friend of both, 
doesn't know exactly what the matter is." 

"Now that is strange, but then it is Ruth all over," said 
Mrs. Evans. " It's my opinion she didn't talk enough. She 
is too reserved, too proud. If anything came up, instead of 
talking the matter over, she would brood over it until she made 
herself miserable, and him too. I see that you agree with me, 
Mr. Pierce," as she caught that gentleman's eye. " I am real 
sorry that it has happened, for it will give rise to so much gos- 
sip, and make it very unpleasant for him if he tries to stay here. 
Now while I am out, I guess I will just run over to Mrs. Smith's. 
I've liven owing her a call for some time and, as you say, she 
may know more about this than any one else." 

And rising, their visitor hurried away to pay her social obli- 
gations, while Pierce confided to his wife that he didn't believe 
Evans could complain of things not being talked over enough, 
and that Torrey' s affairs seemed to him to be in a fair way to 
receive all the ventilation of that kind they needed. 

Meanwhile Torrey sat in his deserted home with a cigar 
between his teeth and in his hand the following letter which he 
had fount) pinned to the headrest of his favorite chair; 

"As I have made no secret of my preparations for the 
past few days it will probably cause you no great surprise 
to learn that I have gone to mother. I have kept my own 
counsel and you can tell the neighbors, ii they seem curious, 
that mv mother is sick and has sent for me to take rare of 
her, which is in fact true. That I do not intend to return, 
you can reveal when you see lit. Rim. 



P. S. The next time you gamble in the matrimonial lot- 
tery, I hope it will be your good fortune to draw a female 
bicyclist, like that Miss Terry, whom you admire so much 
and whose ankles, in the outlandish rig she wears, look as 
though she was afflicted with ring-bones." 

" I wonder if she knows what a header she has taken," inut 
tcrcd Torrey, as he sat staring at the above missive. But his 
half smile of amusement was soon succeeded by a hard, angry 
expression, and he reviewed his short married life with some 
bitterness. 

A bachelor in comfortable circumstances, he had opened a 
law office in Hillsboro a few years before, more for the sake of 
having an object and career in life than for the profits likely to 
be obtained from his practice. Being thoroughly well-read and 
grounded in his profession, however, and possessed of consider- 
able forensic ability, he had established himself very successfully 
when he first met Ruth Allen. 

Cosy rubbers of whist, small evening parties of three or four 
followed each other in rapid succession until Torrey found him- 
self paying quite assiduous court to Miss Allen, whose quiet air 
of good breeding, evident intelligence and dignity of manner 
appealed pleasantly to his idea of a "womanly woman." 

Torrey who had reached the age when a home and fireside of 
one's own seems not only a desirable but a necessary thing for 
true comfort, accepted the role of lover assigned to him, and 
before long the engagement was announced. 

That Ruth was really in love with her husband, no one who 
saw her on her wedding day could doubt. Her face, as Mrs. 
Evans said, shone with the light of happiness, and the bride- 
groom's countenance wore a look of satisfaction that boded well 
for the future. 



But the serpent entered their Eden a-wheel. 

Torrey liecame an enthusiastic cycler, greatly to the disgust 
of his wife, who considered the bicycle about as suitable a play- 
thing as a velocipede for a gentleman of her husband's position. 
His first awkward attempts at riding and the amusement they 
caused mortified her extremely, and when she ventured to 
remonstrate with him his good-natured scorn of her objections 
seriously ofTcnded her. 

As Mrs. Evans had suspected, she said no more on the sub- 
ject but brooded over her husband's careless remarks and nursed 
her dislike of the wheel until she could hardly endure the sight 
of one. 

Then, too, the latent jealousy of her disposition was aroused 
when Torrey, who soon became an expert rider, joined a bicycle 
club and spent all his leisure time a-wheel, going off with a gay 
cavalcade of cyclers on what they were pleased to call club runs, 
and returning full of the exploits of a certain Miss Terry, who, 
it seemed, could ride faster and up steeper hills than any one 
else in the company. 

At length he noticed his wife's increasing reserve and coolness, 
and thinking that perhaps she had reason to feel somewhat neg- 
lected, determined to make her a partner of his joys as well as 
his sorrows. So buying the lightest and prettiest of ladies" 
wheels he could rind in the market, he took bis way home one 
night, satisfied that no woman in her senses could help being 
pleased with such a beautiful present. 

" Ruth. * ' he called as he reached the house, "Come out and 
see what I have for you." 
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Wilh a half-expectant look, Ruth came to the door, but when 
her glance fell on the wheel, she colored wrathfully and her 
eyes flashed. 

"See what a pretty bicycle I have bought for you, Ruth," 
said the unconscious Torrey. "Just put on your hat and I will 
teach you to ride in no time. ' ' 

"Thank you; you are very kind, but I have no desire to learn." 

" No desire to learn ! Why, you don't know what fun it is." 

" Fun for children, no doubt; but hardly suitable for grown 
people and certainly vulgar for a woman. ' ' 

" Vulgar ! Now, Ruth, that is nothing but narrow prejudice. 
If you would take a tuck in your skirts and spin around on a 
bicycle until you lost a few of those boarding school notions, 
you would be a great deal better off. Some of the nicest ladies 
in town ride wheels. There is Miss Terry for instance. " 

" Miss Terry," scornfully, "is my idea of a dashing young 
gendeman, not of a gentlewoman. If she were a person of any 
refinement at all, she would never appear out in her present 
style of costume. ' ' 

" You are not obliged to affect her costumes or her manners 
if you don't like them. But she is jolly good company, let me 
tell you, and a mighty sensible girl." 

' ' Oh ! yes, ' ' assented Ruth sarcastically, ' ' she is extremely 
rational, especially in her dress. If you admire that order of 
woman so much, why didn't you marry one of them?" 

" I am sure I don't know," said Torrey brutally, "possibly 
because none of them everlastingly put themselves in my way. ' ' 

His wife favored him with one withering glance, and then 
turning, swept upstairs to her room, the door of which she 
closed, such was the strength of her refinement, without slamming. 

Torrey partook of a solitary supper, and mounting his wheel 
went off in no very amiable frame of mind to take his usual 
evening spin. As he pedaled easily and swiftly through the 
shadows, enjoying the beauty of the night and his own gliding 
motion, his anger wore away and a tardy repentance of his 
ungallant remarks took such possession of him that he soon 
turned about and wheeled towards home with a half-formed idea 
of proving to Ruth that very night that he was not quite such a 
brute as he appeared to be. 

But no Ruth was visible. Pride would hardly have allowed 
her to parade her swollen eyelids and tear-stained face before 
her huslnand had her grief fully spent itself, which it had not : 
consequently his softened mood had time to undergo another 
change. 

The atmosphere of the breakfast table the next morning was 
decidedly chilly and the domestic thermometer, as Torrey 
now reflected, had dropped steadily ever since, until they had 
both been frozen to such a state of rigidity that their only con- 
versation during the past month had been on purely business 
topics and had been conducted with impressive dignity. 

And now, unable to endure it any longer, she hail gone, and 
Torrey, as he threw himself on the lounge to snatch a few hours' 
sleep before daylight, was so disgusted with it all that he 
scarcely knew whether he was very sorry or not. 

But Ruth as her train rushed through the darkness, thought 
with regret of the past and with horror of the future. Furtively 
she wiped away the trickling tears, feeling that life held nothing 
more for her except a bald existence. Long before the end of 
her journey was reached she began to question the reasonable- 
ness of her position, and blushed scarlet when she chanced to 
remember the note penned in her excitement and left behind her. 



From the altered manner of his acquaintances when he met 
them down town the morning after his wife's departure, Torrey 
concluded that the note had been perused by the hired girl 
before he received it, and he shrewdly surmised that his family 
affairs must be, for the nonce, the favorite topic of the hour. 
People to whom he was in the habit of speaking became absorbed 
in a three-weeks-old poster as he drew near, while others whom 
he barely knew went out of their way to bow to him and cast 
commiserating glances upon him. He also noticed that several 
groups, which hushed their conversation while he was passing 
by, all seemed to be talking of butter, but not understanding 
what connection this staple product had with his domestic infe- 
licities, he went on his way serenely. 

A short confab with his neighbor Pierce furnished a key to 
the mystery and further enlighted him with regard to other 
equally sensible reports which were being actively circulated. 
Even the most callous individual seldom enjoys being a marked 
character in a country town, and Torrey. to whom the appro- 
bation of his fellows was as the breath of his nostrils, found the 
position intolerable. After a month or two of it he closed his 
house and office and set out on a pleasure trip, with the detcr- 
iv ination of remaining away until time should have assigned him 
a second or third place at least in the public attention. 

He had been gone perhaps a couple of weeks when Ruth, who 
could stand the suspense no longer, wrote to Mrs. Smith on 
some trifling errand, carefully avoiding all direct reference to 
her husband. Her astute correspondent, however, read l>etween 
the lines and managed in her reply to convey the information 
that Mr. Torrey had left Hillsboro to take an extended bicycle 
tour through Europe. 

On the receipt of this letter poor Ruth felt her anger flame up 
afresh, while her despair increased as she realized the quality of 
her husband's temper. 

She was miserable enough when an unacknowledged hope 
buoyed her up, but now she weakened so perceptibly as to excite 
the alarm of her mother, who insisted upon having medical 
attendance. When her daughter first reached home, Mrs. Allen 
had been too ill to receive her confidences, and later a feeling of 
disgust at her own conduct had restrained Ruth from making a 
full confession so that the mother had in reality very little idea 
of what the trouble was all about. 

The family physician was accordingly called in, and after 
looking the patient over carefully, he said shrewdly, "Your 
trouble. Mrs. Torrey, is a mental one, which no amount of 
medicine can reach. You are on the verge of nervous prostra 
tion and the best thing you can do is to buy or hire a bicycle 
and spend the greater part of your time in its society. At first 
it will require the utmost concentration of all your faculties to 
slay on the wheel, with no surplus power of mind left to think 
about anything else, and by the time you have mastered the 
machine your cure will be half effected. Afterwards the pleasure 
you will take in riding will complete the good work." 

For a moment Ruth was speechless with indignation, but dis- 
sembling her emotion, she assured the doctor that she would 
follow his advice about taking plenty of exercise, and managed 
to send her medical adviser away with the idea that she intended 
to purchase a bicycle that very day. 

But not so. She took to pedestrianism instead, dragging 
her spiritless self over miles of country and growing steadily 
weaker all the time. 
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Maternal love and common sense at last came to the rescue. 
Mrs. Allen, after a secret consultation with the doctor, pro- 
cured a bicycle from a second-hand dealer, on her own respon- 
sibility, and surprised her daughter by trundling the machine 
home. 

"There, Ruth," she said, " I want you to give this bicycle 
cure a fair trial and to begin it right away." 

Ruth glanced at the rather clumsy-looking wheel of her 
mother" s selection, and the sight of it brought vividly to mind 
her husband's pretty gift which she had so contemptuously 
spurn cd. 

" Indeed, mother, I am not going to make myself so ridicu- 
lous. It is all nonsense to imagine tliat riding that thing will 
do me any good. ' ' 

' ' I am going to know whether it will do you any good or 
not," answered her mother, whose refinement was not of the 
troublesome kind. " As for the ridiculousness of it, if I thought 
that making mud-pies would bring a little color into your face I 
should see that you took that kind of exercise every day. Now 
unless you can give me a reasonable excuse for refusing, 1 shall 
expect you to pay some deference to my wishes." 

And Ruth, secretly ashamed to avow her real objection, 
yielded, not ill-pleased to abandon her false position, seemingly 
against her will. 



For the next few days she wrestled mightily with the problem 
of stable equilibrium on an unstable foundation and every night, 
bruised and weary, sought her bed to indulge in a long dream- 
less sleep that proved a better tonic than any drug which was 
ever concocted. 

Her first unsuccessful attempts excited her obstinacy, and she 
determined to conquer that wheel if she never rode a rod on it 
afterwards. Dishevelled hair, torn skirts anil violent collisions 
with Mother Earth became as nothing in the accomplishment of 
her purpose, and the first time she alighted from her wheel 
Iwcause she wanted to, and not because she had to, she felt 
something very like a thrill of pleasure. 

Insensibly her languor gave way to animation, her eyes 
brightened and her face lost many of its weary, discontented 
lines, though it still often wore a sad and troubled expression. 

Her mother noted the improvement with a joyful heart and, 
thoroughly convinced of the soundness of the bicycle treatment, 
raised no objections when Ruth announced her intention of 
taking a short excursion by herself to one of the neighboring 
towns. 

Donning a skirt whose length, had she paused to think of it, 
might have recalled some critical remarks regarding Miss Terry's 
taste in dress, she mounted her wheel one tivautiful morning and 
rode away, assuring her anxious mother that she would !>e care- 
ful not to ride too fast or too far. 

Once clear of the town, she turned into a shady highway 
flecked with sunshine and, slackening her |>ace, proceeded to 
enjoy her surroundings. As she pedaled easily over the smooth 
road she fell to thinking with bitter regret how perfectly happy 
she would lie could she only know that a certain "diamond 
frame" of her acquaintance was rolling close behind her and, 
by a natural sequence of ideas, began to picture the pleasures of 
a bicycle tour through Europe for two congenial com|Kinions. 

So lost was she in these reflections that she rolled over the 
brow of a long crooked hill without applying the brake or even 



attempting to back-pedal. When she at last came to a realizing 
sense of her situation, she was coasting down the steep incline 
in a most reckless manner anil an approaching cycler was evi- 
dently considering the advisability of leaping the fence by the 
side of the road as the safest way of avoiding a collision. 

Panic-stricken, Ruth took a firm hold of the handle-bars and 
tried to keep in the middle of the road, but a sudden turn half 
way down the hill was too sharp for her to make at that speed 
ami she took a header that landed her in the ditch with a 
twisted ankle and a ruined wheel. 

The force of her fall stunned her for a few moments, and on 
regaining consciousness she found that some one with a strange- 
ly familiar touch was sopping her temples with water, while a 
voice which made her pulses leap with new life was inquiring 
with anxious solicitude for her welfare. 

"Why. Fred!" she gasped, sitting up suddenly, "1 sup- 
posed you were in Europe. ' ' 

" l.urlcv I am not under the circumstances, I should say," 
answered Torrey, making a ridiculous attempt to disguise his 
satisfaction at her evident delight in seeing him again. " I 
hope it is not your usual practice to coast down hills in that 
fashion, for it looks dangerous, to say the least. Any bones 
broken?" he asked quickly as Ruth made an effort to rise to 
her feet and sank back with an exclamation of pain. 

"Something seems to be the matter with my ankle; but 
really, I am afraid I am hindering you." 

"Not at all, I assure you," said Torrey with an amused 
twinkle in his eyes. "Just let me examine that ankle, will 
you ?" Then as he gently bound his handkerchief around the 
swelling joint, he continued, "I am only in this part of the 
country to look after some stray pro|>erty of mine and time 
isn't at all precious." 

He glanced at her to note the effect of his words, but she was 
busily engaged in pulling her battered hat into some kind of 
shape and he liad time to remark the change in her appearance 
before she looked up. 

" You have been sick," he said sharply. 

" Not so very," she answered with a quick flush, "and I am 
almost well now. I— I think," hesitatingly, "that the bicycle 
cured me." 

"It must have l>ern a pretty desperate illness that drove you 
to that remedy," he could not refrain from saying, but repented 
swiftly when he saw her drop her head to hide the tears. 
"There, now, let me help you up and then if you can manage 
to mount, I think we can get out of this all right; for 1, fortu- 
nately, have a tandem wheel which another fellow and I have 
been trying, and I can take you home with that in less time 
than I can hunt up a horse and wagon and more easily." 

With her husband's help Ruth climbed to the front saddle: 
then pushing the tandem lo the top of the hill, Torrey mounted 
behind and they were soon spinning along the country road 
toward Mrs. Allen's home. 

•' How would you like to go through Europe in this way, 
Ruth?" he asked presently as they came to a quiet stretch of 
highway. "I will buy this tandem and we can try it if you 

say so. ' ' 

" Oh, I wish you would." was the low response. 

"Ruth," said Torrey earnestly, " I shall have to stop long 
enough to get off and kiss you." 
And he did. 
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G en -J. G. M c G»iiough. 

BRIEF SKETCH OF THE MULTI-MILLIONAIRE WHO 
SEEKS TO BECOME GOVERNOR OF VERMONT. 

John Griffith McCullough was born near Newark, Delaware, 
in 1835, of Scottish and Welsh ancestry. Left an orphan at 
eight years he obtained an education in the common schools and 
graduated from Delaware College at the head of his class. He 
studied law in Philadelphia and was admitted to the Bar of 
Pennsylvania in 1H59. Health failing, he went to California the 
same year and won marked success in his profession. With the 
opening of the War of the Rebellion he became an active sup- 
porter of the Union cause, was elected to the Legislature in '6t, 
to the State Senate in '62, and to the Attorney-Generalship in 
'63. Retiring from office in 1867 he again practiced law until 
1873, when he removed to Bennington, Vt., the home of his 
father-in-law, Trenor W. Park. 

Since coming to Vermont, nearly thirty years ago, he has not 
practiced his profession but engaged in kinking and railroad 
interests. He is president or director of numerous corpora- 
tions within and without the State. He has represented Ver- 
mont at three republican national conventions, and was a Sena- 
tor from Bennington county in 1898. During the campaign of 
1898 his name was put forward as a candidate for governor, but 
was subsequently withdrawn. 

Mr. McCullough was married in 1871 to Miss Eliza Hall Park 
and they have four children. 

His house at 88 Park avenue, New York, here presented, is 
one of the palatial residences of the city. His farm and sum- 
mer residence is, at North Bennington, Vt 




GEN, JOHN G. McCULLOUQH'8 RESIDENCE AT 86 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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V erm <> n t M a pk Sy^p 

AND THE ENVIRONMENT OF ITS MANUFACTURE. 

BY C. WELL.MAN BARNARD, SPRINGFIELD, VT. 

W HEN VERMONTERS congregate at 
mimic special social function where 
ponses are expected concerning 
the State an<l its products, the speak- 
ers may be relied on to advance at 
least the claim of excellence for the 
men it sends to other states and coun- 
tries to become noted factors in the 
land of their adoption ; for its gracious 
women; for its pure bred Morgan 
I : scs ; and its far-famed maple sweets. 
These claims are in a great measure 
\ alid and the inborn pride that 
\ i niches for them is pardonable for of 
the first it is only necessary to consult 
municipal, state and national Blue 
books to find corroberative evidence ; 
tin second are known the world 
around in art and song and story. 
The supple Morgan, elastic to the 
tread of his native hills with arching 
neck and prancing feet, an ear for 
martial music, and an intelligence too 
often of higher degree than his master, has enlivened the trotting 
and road stock of the country. It is of the last product and the 
environment of its manufacture we will treat. 

Vermont has become as justly celebrated for its fine flavored 
maple products as for the fine silky fibre of merino wool, for the 
climate and soil contribute to that end as much as do the soils 
and climate of Cuba, Porto Rico and Sumatra to the delicate 
aroma of tobacco ; and it is safe to add that nowhere else in the 
known world do these exact conditions occur to such a great 
degree as in the section which comprises upper New England 
and some portions of New York and Canada. There is probably 
no crop dependent upon the elements, so sensitive to and 
actuated by meteorological conditions, as this, from the day 
the bud of the maple tree bursts forth a tiny leaf in May or June 
to the day of sap Mowing in the March or April following. The 
summer's heat is quite as essential as the winter's colt), for the 
former makes the starchy growth to the tree that the latter con- 
verts into sugar, and while the sugar maker is blistering in his 
hay field in midsummer or putting up the fires to keep out y>° 
below zero temperatures when winter shuts him in, he knows 
the right forces are at work in nature's laboratory to produce 
his sugar crop and so is patient in his discomfort. 

The sugar season may commence early in March or it may lie 
delayed until April, all again " depends on the weather." The 
old time saying " When ye ancient moon of April shall glow, 
so shall ye maple sap in abundance How," often holds good in 
these latter days, but should it so happen that two old moons 
come in April then the sugar maker must chance his last har- 
vest, which usually closes the season. 

As the sun advances northward from its long southern 
sojourn and the north and south storm winds lock and interlock 



for supremacy, the frost and fury line gradually recedes and 
the more direct, active rays of the sun thaws out the hard 
frozen timber, the crows hold their annual matrimonial DOW-WOW 
for pairing, blue birds come and a snow crust forms each night 
strong enough to bear a man. It is then the sugar maker 
begins to think of his annual effort 

All up to date plants have substantial buildings, running 
water, and heating apparatus and use galvanized iron tanks for 
gathering and storage, also buckets and spouting and other 
utensils of same material, and this was all well cleansed and put 
away in good order at the end of last season, but not withstand- 
ing, it amounts to a considerable chore to put things in proper 
shape for the sugaring. Of course an ample supply of fuel has 
been provided and housed a year or more in advance so that it 
may be very dry, for a quick hot lire is one of the main factors 
of rapid evaporation. 




SAWINU WOOD WITH OASOI1NK KM. IN!: I OR THE ARCH. 

The winter of which we write was very severe in Vermont 
from the beginning of the new year. The mercury fell many 
nights in succession from ten to forty degrees below zero, 
according to location, and February proved to be a very stormy 
month with three well defined blizzards that left great depths of 
snow, varying from three to fifteen feet. It seemed that the 
only chance for the sugar maker was to shovel and plow deep 
roads to the maples, for he who delays 1<kvcs the best runs of 
sap. This was disheartening and involved no small amount of 
la!>or and expense, but the muscle in man and beast that had 
grown strong from constant service on the highways did not 
falter and the 1 ' round ' ' was duly made. 

Not long afterward, one bright sparkling morning, when Mt. 
Washington, sixty miles in air line distant, looked like chiseled 
marble in the brilliant mirror-like atmosphere, reminiscent of 
Alpine peaks, and Moosilauke's blue pinnacle was golden in the 
rising day, and the purple heights of the Corbin game Park 
• and "old Ascutney" seemed only a mile away, a robin red- 
breast just from his winter home " way down in the land of the 
sky" chirruped a cheery greeting from his paternal tree anil 
bade the sugar-maker speed away to the woodlands and tap his 
trees and set buckets until the musical strains of the dripping 
sap was mingling with those of the happy feathered songsters 
overhead and the sugar season was on. 

Let our city and southern friends who imagine the Northland 
has no charms until decked in summer or autumn garbs of many 
greens or tri-colors take a tramp over Vermont hills on the snow 
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crust in saga* time and their lungs and nerves will respond to 
the health giving impetus and o|>en to them a new source of 
enjoyment. 

The exact locality referred to is at Open Ridge Place, in 
Springfield. Here along the base of that high elevation known 
as Camp Hill, and so called because Ix-ing along the line of the 
old military road from " No. 4 " fort in Charlestown, N. H. to 
Crown Point, N. V., it was used as a sentinel point and camp- 
ing ground by Gen. Stark and others during the French and 
Indian Wars of the last century, can be found fine samples of the 
best sugar maples to lx- seen in Vermont, and some ancient 
trees of giant proportion that must have been rooted before 
those propitious times, "spared monuments" to the sugar 
industry. Maple sugar and syrup have been made on the farm 
for past a century and by successive generations of the same 
family, so a resume of the evolution of the business may be of 
interest. 

Tradition avers that the first sugar was made by the Indians. 
It is possible that Skichchawaug, whose wigwam was further 
down on the steep declivity that bears his name near the hanks 
of the winding Connecticut, or his cousins or his aunts, may 
have been the pioneers. They made a slit in the bark of the 
tree, inserted a quill and caught the sap in a miniature birch 
bark canoe. The first settlers did not improve very much on 
this method for they boxed the tree, thus destroying its vitality, 
used a bark spout and caught the sap in a short wooden trough 
dug out of a log. The sap was boiled in a five-pail kettle hung 
up on three poles in the woods with the sky for a roof. It was 
simmered and stewed until it assumed the color of blackstrap 
and then pronounced good, 

The first real improvement was to set a large kettle in a brick 
arch under a temporary cover and use a large wooden bucket 
of split and shaved staves, tapping the tree with an inch auger 
and using a sumach spile for a spout. A little later the hole in 
the tree was reduced and a cast iron pan set on an arch took 
the place of the kettle for boiling. This method continued up 



to about 1855 when a sheet iron pan was used and the ordinary 
turned wooden |>ail of commerce with ears instead of a bail was 
adopted for buckets. The hole in the tree was reduced to about 
one-half inch which has since remained the standard lx>re for 
tapping bits. Two and even three spouts were sometimes used 
to a bucket but this was found injurious to the tree and of no 
practical advantage, one spout producing as large a quantity of 
sap as three in such close proximity. 

The ideal sugar day is a sunshiny one with mercury at fifty- 
five degrees and a light steady north-west wind with twenty-five 
degrees temperature the night Ixforc, but it often happens that 
there is a great outpour of sap during light moist snows called 
sugar snows thirty-six successive hours. Everything may seem 
favorable for a big run and yet a little variation of temperature 
or a veering, drying wind will stop it in a short time after it has 
started, so that " uncertainty " is an ever occurring phantom to 
the sugar maker. The capillary forces of the wood are probably 
acted upon by the humidity and pressure of the atmosphere to 
a very great extent and this is doubtless the reason why it flows 
so readily during a "soft" snow storm, for the temperature, 
humidity and pressure are held for a period at the right point. 

Sap begins to flow soon after the leaves have fallen in the 
autumn but it has no sugar quality until after some hard freez- 
ing weather, again after the buils begin to swell or burst its 
sweetness is gone, although it will often flow in May with great 
rapidity. 

It was not until about a decade ago that the more modern 
appliances were introduced which have transformed the quality 
and output of the product: the buckets of tin, spouts of galva- 
nized iron and steel, and the evaporator which has been 
improved on from time to time by many patents until now it is 
a compact if not to say complex machine capable of reducing a 
larger quantity of sap to eleven-pound syrup with a minimum 
of fuel. The "Leader" is one of the latest of these and will 
take in a continuous three-fourths inch flow of sap and discharge 
a one-fourth inch stream of syrup if properly fired and run in a 




THE ' ' SUGAR-BUSH AND GATHERING SAF IN THE OLD WAY. 
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favorable atmosphere. Cleanliness and rapid evaporation is 
responsible for the present high standard of maple products hut 
the acid which is responsible for the maple flavor has varying 
moods chargeable to the tree itself ami the weather so as to ren- 
der a precise shade of color from season to season not obtainable. 




TIIK MONITOR < i A I II I.K I N(> TANK. 

To Ik- an expert on maple products requires actual experience 
in its manufacture as well as technical knowledge, so it is wiser 
for the general purchasing public to secure goods that have the 
official legal brand of the State or order direct of the individual 
maker. A fancy label is not a guarantee of purity but often the 
reverse, unless it is a copyrighted design used to establish 
authentic locality. 




A SUGAR SNOW. 

In these latter days some kind of insect or beetle destroyer 
has appeared for nearly every crop and the cost of production 
of all farm cro|» largely increased thereby, but the maple sugar 
crop has seemed to be free and the taste and demand for the 
product increasing until recently. A few years ago there 
appOred OK the maples, soon after leaving out, a worm of the 
beetle origin, own cousin lo those that invest the apple trees, 
that quickly denuded them of all foliage. They were present 



in such vast numbers that extermination was impossible by any 
known methods, but haply they had their day, but they left 
behind them ruin in many sugar lots and large numbers of trees 
had to be cut down, being entirely killed. In some cases the 
destruction was total. 

This pest is now outclassed by a human species whose occu- 
pation is to concoct a mixture of glucose and sugar refinery 
sweepage with a decoction of corn-cobs or walnut bark for flav- 
oring, and profusely label it as " Vermont pure Rock Maple ' ' 
made at Fairskye or some other place not found on the maps 
and flood every grocery store months before the regular crop is 
made. It can be sold low because the cost of manufacture is 
under twenty cents per gallon, but it licars as much relation 
to the product of the maple tree as the Biblical allusion of stone 
as to bread. A bill was introduced in the General Assembly 
of New York to squelch this base counterfeit and the great 
Empire State can do its own palate no better turn than to place 
it on the statutes and code of the state so that other states may 
take the cue and follow with the same kind of legislation pend- 
ing the passage of pure food inter-state regulations by Congress. 
Real maple goods cannot compete with the counterfeit for mod- 
ern methods require considerable outlay. For substantial, well 
appointed buildings and expensive apparatus one dollar per tree 
is a small estimate of the cost and the investment would not l>e 
warranted except for a period covering several seasons. 

Some sugar makers, having become discouraged, are chop- 
ping down their live maple timber and selling it for fuel. It is 
an industry that cannot Ik- rehabilitated in a few years, as it 
requires from forty to fifty years to grow a maple to Ik* of much 
service as a sugar producer. The great American public, long 
suffering but patient, will one day rebel against the dyspeptic 
compounds forced upon it by the dishonest horde of adultera- 
tors, and honest methods and pure food will gain the ascendency. 

YOUTHFUL BUSINESS ABILITIES. 

A New England small boy generally shows business capabil- 
ities at a tender age, if he is ever going to have any. A certain 
small Boston boy got into the habit of teasing his mother for 
pennies, until at hist she said to him: "Now, Willie, I don't like 
to give you pennies, and if you want money you should go to 
work to earn it." The boy remained thoughtful for some time. 
Then, within a few days the mother perceived that Willie had 
plenty of pennies. She wondered a bit how he got them but 
did not question him. But one summer day she noticed that 
some sort of a hullabaloo was in progress in the back yard. 
Looking out she saw Willie surrounded by a mob of boys who 
were yelling with delight. She went down into the yard to sec 
what was going on; and as she passed out she saw, stuck up on 
the rear wall of the house, this sign, quite neady printed out 
with a pencil: 

WILLIE JONES WILL EAT 

i small green worm for • - - - i cent 
i large green worm for ... 2 cents 

1 small fuzzy worm for • • • • 3 cents 
1 large fuzzy worm for ... 5 cents 

1 small green toad for - - - - 25 cents 

Willie was apparently doing a good business. His mother 
interrupted it at any rate in her own luick yard, but he is still 
carrying it on somewhere else. 
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Prince J-Jenry's A^elcome 

TO BERLIN IN 1900. 
Bv E. M. lovcjov. south rovaiton, vt. 

TCHANCKI) to lx- spending the winter of 1900 in Berlin, 
and thus had an opportunity of witnessing the welcome 
given to Prince Henry upon his return from the far Fast, 
where the Kaiser had sent him two years before, to uphold 
German supremacy in Chinese waters. The Prince had been 
welcomed in Vienna by the Austrian Kmpcror, and came from 
that city to Berlin, before going to his own home in Kiehl. 
It would not have been strange, if he had been somewhat impa- 
tient to greet his own family, especially, as a little son had been 
bom to him since his departure. However, his first duty was 
to the Kaiser, his brother William. 

He arrived in Berlin on the thirteenth of February. The sun 
rarely shows its face in this imperial city in the winter, but it 
did shine royally that forenoon, in accord with the royal wel- 
come which greeted the returning hero. Prince Henry is 
beloved by the common people, and thousands of them thronged 
the way from the Anhalter Bahnhof to the Schloss, hoping to 
catch a glimpse of him as he should pass. 




PRINCE HENRY OK PRUSSIA. 

The Kaiser drove to the station a little before it a. m. , and 
with military and civil officials awaited the arrival of his brother. 
When Prince Henry stepped from his car, the brothers first 
exchanged military salutes, and then embraced and kissed each 
other. 

The Kaiser took the Prince into his own carriage, a very 
modest one for an emperor, an open vehicle drawn by two 
horses. On the front seal were the Kutcher and crested Jiigcr, 
whose liveries were vastly more conspicuous than the garbs of 
their noble masters. The Kaiser was wrapped in a gray mantle, 
and the Prince wore a marine uniform with low hat. 

During the winter, when the Kaiser lives in Berlin, it is very 
common to see a crowd gathered at the junction of Friedrich- 
strasse and Untcr-den-I.inden waiting to catch a glimpse of their 



ruler as he rides by from the station or Thier Garten. At such 
times he is usually driven at a rapid |iace, but the horses were 
held to moderate speed while the Prince was on his way to the 
Schloss. 

By the Kaiser's orders the schools were given a holiday, and 
the children were out in full force. They defied the police and 
took positions where it best suited them. Crowtls of them 
gathered near the Schloss, and their bright eager faces and 
shrill hurrahs seemed to be particularly enjoyed by the Kaiser 
and Prince. Lectures went on just the same at the University, 
but as the main buildings and grounds are on L'nter-den- Linden 
near the Schloss, the professors whose lectures were scheduled 
for eleven o'clock found many empty seats. 

The approach of the royal carriage was heralded alon;* the 
route through Kiiniggriitzer Strasse, Brandenbur^er Thor. 
and Unter-dcn Linden by the hurrahs of the people and the 
waving of handkerchiefs. 

A company of artillery took up its position in the l.ustgartcn 
and fired a salute of twenty-one guns when the royal equipage 
arrived at the Schloss. Crowds ran on behind the carriage and 
shouted themselves hoarse. The jubilation of the people and 
the fine decorations for the occasion made a deep impression 
upon the Prince, and he expressed his pleasure with word anil 
smile. 

Prince Henry was shown every attention by his brother. 
That evening a dinner was given at the Schloss in his honor, at 
which noblemen from other parts of ( iermany were invited, and 
the highest state, military, and city officials. Ten courses were 
served, and the dinner ended with a beer evening. The Kaiser's 
speech of welcome to Prince Henry on this occasion referred 
gracefully to the warm reception which the imperial city had 
given him, representing the entire (German |)eople, and pointed 
out that this hearty greeting had a deeper significance. It was 
an indication of the sympathy of the people with the princes and 
Kaiser in their desire to strengthen the navy. 

The Kaiser loses no opportunity to impress upon his subjects 
the necessity for an increase of naval power, and we may be sure 
that the visit of Prince Henry to our country will furnish new 
and weighty arguments in favor of this policy of the Fmperor 
of (iermany. 

KURN HATTIN HOMES. 

A few facts concerning the Homes may be of interest to a 
number of our readers. Of the 62 children now in the 1 lomes 
at Westminster, V'L, Massachusetts has 31, Vermont iK. New 
Hampshire 12, Connecticut 5, Maine 1, outside of New Eng- 
land 4, unknown t. It will be noticed that Vermont is second 
on the list and yet this stite has done comparatively little to 
support the work. This is undoubtedly due to want of knowl- 
edge of its needs, as we are often more careful to obtain infor- 
mation concerning what is going on at a distance than of 
that which is transpiring right in our midst. 

The three homes already in use are full, and applications are 
constantly being made for the admission of more children, 
especially for those younger than are now taken. 

There are two vacant houses belonging to the association 
which could accommodate 25 more children, if fitted up and 
suitably furnished. This can be done for about $1,500. Will 
you not help save them ? It would be better to place them in 
a home now, than in a reformatory later. It is desired to open 
these new homes by June 1st. 
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Harbingers of Spring. 

BY SARA t. GRAVES. WATKRRURV. WT. 

nOT more blithely do the cheery birds, that have braved 
the frost and snow of a Green Mountain winter, rejoice in 
lialmier air and radiant skies of approaching springtime 
than docs every human lover of birds who has watched 
and waited with them, meantime serving as their purveyor while 
natural supplies were limited or snowed under completely. As 
the sun climbs toward the zenith and mercury tardily responds, 
the March winds soften to a gentler touch, the turquoise dome 
melts to a paler hue, crows and jays grow noisy, the crow of the 
cock acquires a ring of triumph, wc note the musical drip and 
tinkle in the eaves-troughs at midday, there is the sound of new- 
yeast in the dissolving snow, — everywhere are subtle yet quite 
perceptible signs of the surrender of stern, roistering old winter 
which we hail with an inner joy not easily expressed. Lo. the 
winter is past. The time of the singing of birds is come" is the 
sung burthen of our exulting, jubilant spirits. 

L'nconscious though it may be, the ear is alert to catch the 
first sound of the on-coming train of migrants from the sunny 
South, and the first arrival wc welcome with confident assurance; 
for, while we readily admit that one swallow does not make a 
summer, we are firmly grounded in the faith that a bluebird is a 
certain token of springtime — the herald elect whose message is 
unquestionable. This knight in blue and russet livery is pre- 
eminently the harbinger of "My Lady Spring." Well she 
knows to choose one whose personal appearance, as well as his 
gentle tones and manners, especially fits him to be the forerunner 
of a warmer clime. Mr. Burroughs fully appreciated this choice 
when he wrote: " And yonder bluebird with the earth tinge on 
his breast anil the sky tinge on his back did he come down out 
of heaven on that bright March morning when he told us so 
sweetly and so plaintively that if we pleased spring had come ? ' ' 
Sudden and surprising indeed is his appearance. We were 
watching for him truly, expecting him daily; yet when the 
instant arrived and his tender salutation startled us from our 
happy, anticipatory daydreams, it was as if the gates of Dixie 
had been abruptly thrown open and these radiant pinions had 
emerged swiftly and silently into our midst. 

What prc|>arations have wc made for the coming of this 
"beauteous guest?" The robin, phebe and song-sparrow, 
speedily following in his train, ask for little more than a greeting, 
a welcoming recognition, as they joyfully announce their arrival 
at our doors. But the bonnie bluebird — coy and reticent — 
will have somewhat more by way of a reception if we really 
desire an intimate acquaintance. Phebe will undoubtedly 
resume housekeeping in her old quarters under the thatch of an 
open shed, on a beam in the barn cellar or the stringer of a 
highway bridge; the robin is content to saddle her plebeian, 
adobe dwelling upon the branches of our apple or shade trees; 
while a grass-fringed terrace by the roadside, or along the com 
monest walks of men, abundantly satisfies the companionable 
sparrow of the fields. But not so easily adjusted to summer 
appointments is the lady in blue. She is shy and reserved, fond 
neither of the glare of daylight nor of the curious gaze of passers 
by. She must be courted, wooed anil won, if we covet her 
friendship anil residence in our neighborhood. Still she is not 
over-exacting, and, though she usually retreats to the hidden 



recesses of a decayed stump, post or lifeless tree, she also appro- 
priates with brazen effrontery the pump-stock or a wren-house. 
Even a letter-box she has invaded with a persistance resulting in 
the surrender of its owner. We can well afford to furnish her 
with comfortable accommodations; she will amply rccomjM-nsc 
any effort of ours to cultivate her acquaintance. 

l-ast year a pair of bluebirds built in a codfish box which was 
provided for them, washed and scalded, and, with a third of its 
cover cut away, fastened securely to the trunk of an apple-tree 
near the house. I said the "pair" built, but the male had 
little to do with the structure, unless his constant attendance, 
adoration and applause were necessary as an inspiration to the 
apparently indifferent and independent house-furnisher. Every 
offer of assistance was scorned, or rather ignored, by madam, 
even though tendered in shape of material exactly like what she 
was using, anil with the most profuse (Iterations of: " I - love - 
you, let -me- help- you, this -will -do." She was entirely- 
self-sufficient to all appearances. Nevertheless, during tin- 
period of incubation her attitude changed manifestly; she now- 
looked u|>on her mate as sentinel, protector, knight of the nest 
whose constant vigilance was the price of a successful rearing of 
the family. 

In the first thawing days of March and before the arrival of 
bluebirds, I liave for a few years past noticed a hitherto unknown 
voice, — a lisping, unmusical whisper floating over the fields, 
now here, now there, " struggling for a fuller and freer expres- 
sion." It is the call of the shore-lark. As soon as the brown 
hummocks in the pasture or the ploughed furrow in the 
meadows are uncovered by the dissolving snow, these quaint 
little turf walkers alight in our neighborhood. They are spar- 
rowy birds with vinaceous tints, black and white markings about 
the head, with a pure yellow throat and a black crescent beneath 
it. The chief distinguishing marks arc tufts of erectile feathers 
on either side of the head, whence the name "horned lark." 
though the horns are not always apparent. When on the 
ground he is hardly visible, so closely do his colors harmonize 
with the lifeless turf. He is said to have a ' ' charming song 
in his breeding taunts, and, since he is coming to rear his fam- 
ilies even in the New Kngland and Middle States, we may soon 
be favored with this song; but as yet I have heard only this 
labored and indistinct call note. 

Before the end of April the stream of migration rapidly 
broadens and deepens. Among the earliest are the blackbirds 
of which the red-winged, with his scarlet and yellow epaulets, is 
the handsomest. He is also called ' ' swamp blackbird ' ' and 
" red-winged starling." I always took for him as soon as the 
robins and phebes appear in numl»crs, and have seen him in 
advance of these. As he sits aloft on the naked boughs of 
nearby but inaccessible swamp willows and shrilly "flutes his 
O-ka-lee," we are always pleased and grateful for his presence. 
The irridescent shimmer in the feathers of the purple grackle 
are also very attractive; violet, copper anil green tints appear, 
and the bright yellow iris of his large eyes is quite conspicuous. 
Lowell characterizes the blackbirds as 

" Clatt'rin' in tall trees, 
And settlin' things in windy Congresses." 

Another prominent bird oi April is the dicker or yellow -shafted 
woodpecker. He is larger and more handsomely dressed than 
any of his relatives, and unlike the others is nearly as much at 
home on the ground as in the trees. His head and neck are 
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bluish gray with a large red crescent on the hack of the head 
and a black one on the breast; he is golden brown above barred 
with black, beneath lighter tinged with chocolate and thickly 
spotted with black. He has "thirty-six aliases" of which 
"yellow hammer" is perhaps the most familiar. You will 
notice his playful ' ' wick-a-wick, wick-a-wick ' ' and jovial 
" if-if-if-if-if " in the distant woods if you never make his 
nearer acquaintance. 

A cousin of the blackbirds and orioles is the meadow-lark, a 
bird conspicuous both for his plumage and song. He wears a 
coat harmonizing with the stubbly fields in which he lives, a 
bright yellow or golden vest, and a smart cravat of black; and, 
being somewhat larger than the robin, is not easily overlooked 
even by a careless eye. His song is a clear, siveet whistle inter- 
preted by some as: •' Spring-o'-the-year " and characterized 
as " ringing and inspiring." 

Among the smaller birds which more easily escape our notice 
are several kinds of sparrows which, like the poor, we have 
always with us, at this season at least. The song-sparrow, 
dearly familiar from childhood clays, Is the first arrival of this 
family. The vesper-sparrow is a little later, smaller, with a 
softer song uttered most freely at sunset which gives him his 
pretty name. This is decidedly a bird of the uplands and 
pastures, building its nest in the most exposed places almost in 
the trodden path of the cattle which frequent the same haunts. 
It is thus the guileless bird seeks to evade her more formidable 
foes, the skunk and fox that prowl at night, nosing around 
every mullein and thistle for the tender morsel their appetites 
crave. Notice the two white shafts in the tail of the vesper 
sparrow, as he flits before you from mound to mound, and you 
can name your bird at once. The chipping-sparrow is known 
by his prolonged trill, high and shrill, the only song he knows; 
not so easily distinguished is his almost exact counterpart, the 
Canada or tree-sjwrrow, which is a trifle larger and recognizable 
only by the dark breast spot corresponding to the song-spar- 
row's. The song of the Canada sparrow is low and sweet, but 
not remarkable in solos. It is only when a flock of them treats 
us to a protracted morning concert that we appreciate their 
musical ability. The white-crowned ami white-throated spar- 
rows are not easily distinguished from each other, though the 
crowns are not alike and the white throat of the latter names 
him at once if only seen. Burrouglis calls the white-crowned 
the "prince of sparrows," and he well deserves the distinction. 

These small birds above mentioned are but the introducing 
party to a long train of aerial voyagers which includes residents 
with us and travellers passing to regions farther north. April 
is the opening of the season, and by the end of May most of the 
tree-top tenants have arrived. During May many will pass on 
whom if we would know we must interview in passing. Among 
these are the Blackburnian warbler, the Magnolia warbler, the 
myrde warbler, the bay-breasted warbler, of which the first 
mentioned is the most decided beauty, daintily attired in mixed 
orange, black and white with a throat pure orange -flame. The 
warblers as a class are noted, not for their songs as one might 
suppose — the thrushes and finches far surpass them as singers — 
but for their exquisitely colored and varied plumage. The 
great varieties of markings and endless mixture of blue, yellow, 
orange, black, white and gray, are often puzzling in the extreme; 
and he who, by patience and perseverance, can disentangle 
them and name the warblers at sight may count himself a gifted 
and accomplished man. 



The little time we have to study new comers before the foliage 
clothes our shade and fruit trees, the woods and forests, the 
fringing willows and alders along our streams, should be as fully 
as possible improved by every bird student. All too soon the 
vision will be obscured, the objects of our scrutiny screened 
most exasperatingly from our eager curiosity; then we shall 
realize that the goal of our desires is far l>cyond our reach. 
Nevertheless, the one who begins the bird season with the birds 
will follow them sympathetically through mating, nesting, 
brooding, rearing of the young, sharing their joys and sorrows 
while studying their costumes and customs and the many phases 
of the bird drama on the stage of fields and forests. He will 
find here a source of intense delight, a recreation that re-creates, 
and an interest that never palls but is rather augmented year by- 
year and day by day. It will, moreover, not be surprising if it 
shall prove to Ik- not merely a physical benefit but also a mental 
and moral uplift, leading to a fuller appreciation of the minute- 
ness, thoroughness and lavishness of creation. 

FIVE MINUTES AT THE 'PHONE. 

Ever have to wait in a large central telephone station such as 
the one at White River Junction ? This is the babel of voices: 

(Time: any morning. Hour: eight o'clock. Four young 
lady operators in a row before a long keyboard. Fifth young 
lady book-keeper at desk with a 'phone at her elbow. ) 

" Hello ! Will you compare with Whitcriver?" 

" I'm sleepy — out courting last night till eleven o'clock." 

" Yes. this is Whitcriver. What's wanted?" 

•' I'd like to know what ails Hanover ! I want to get Chas. 
Hillyer for Lebanon." 

"Hello! Yep. Messenger ten cents." 

' ' Waiting — Whiteriver. ' ' 

"Are you waiting? — waiting Whiteriver." 

' ' All right. Wait a minute. ' ' 

"Did you sav Burlington or Bennington? Well, I haven't 
either of them." 

" Here's your party at Hanover." 

' ' Hello ! Hello ! What do you want Copperfield ? Who's 
this ? Who are you ? Wait a minute — line's busy." 
"Waiting Whiteriver — waiting — just a minute." 
' ' For whom ? Where ?' ' 

[Dead silence of a minute.] 
" How much is it? Yes. Ten cents, messenger." 
" Burlington — here's your Rutland." 
' • Did you get East Barnard this morning ?' ' 
" Makes three fifteen and ten." 

' ' Hello — you Copperfield ! Who's this for ? Who's this for ? 

"Waiting Whiteriver— what? What? Hello! For North 
Thetford? Ten, messenger. Anything else Copperfield ?" 

4 ' Was that all you had — twenty, messenger ?' ' 

"O — ah— um ! (yawning) 

"Hello— East Thetford !- 
messages yesterday ?" 

"Which you want first ? Better take Wells River— give you 
Lebanon afterwards. You want Lebanon now, Manchester?" 
[Silence broken only by Manager's voice in the next room.] 
'Hello! My lines are busy— I said my lines are busy. 
Whitcriver? Well, I'll try to." 

[Continued buzzing of drO|>s, click, rattle and drive of plugs.] 

"Oh, I can't — I've been waiting twenty minutes now- Oh 
ves, I'm real fussy." 

" Hello ! —Hello ! — Yes'm ! " 

" New York for Whiteriver ?" 

"Waiting" — (pleasantly). 

44 Hello" — (deep voice). 

" Hello ! — who's this — New York ? All right." Here's your 

partv, Mr. ." 

[And, goodness knows, we haven't recorded hall of it.] 



xcuse me. 
1't hear you — what were your 
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HEART'S MUSINGS. 

■i Elizabeth M. F. chandhr. «'«m>o«d. Vt. 

All voiceless and choiceless 
To this brief life we come, 
We name not our station, 
Our birthplace, or nation ; 
But where e'er Fate puts us 
There make wc our home. 

Our burdens we choose not, 
Nor even our pleasures ; 
For ever rules o'er us 
That power which before us. 
Reads the tale of our life 
'Til death ends its measures. 

•' Like a song that is sung 
Or a tale that is told" — 
Yet Youth with its madness, 
Its rapture and gladness. 
Dances swift to the song — 
The tale never is old. 

All voiceless and choiceless 
From this brief life we go. 
Its soul-filling gladness. 
Its heart-breaking sadness, 
All done ! Beyond ? Save rest 
And peace we may not know. 




ONE LIFE'S LONGINGS. 

BY LUCILLE M. RANDALL, FILCMVILLI, VT. 

Some people pray (or many friends. 

Some people wish for wealth, 
And some say they care naught for these 

But only long for health. 
We know that none are satisfied 

In this world of care and strife ; 
Then listen while I tell you 

The longings of one life. 

At five, his heart was full of love, 

His eyes were dark and bright ; 
Trained by a Christian mother 

lie leaned the wrong from right. 
But he was never satisfied : 

" To be a larger bo> ," 
"To wear a pair of boots and pants" 

Would fill his heart with joy. 

At ten his longings had increased. 

More numerous by far ; 
He wanted a big noisy drum 

And a horizontal bar, 
A bat and bull, a drawing slate, 

With plenty of pictures too, 
And all the time he wished for play 

With little work to do. 
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When next we see him, fifteen years 

O'er his fair head have roller I : 
A noble boy — his parents' pride — 

More precious far than gold. 
His thirst for knowledge has increased. 

Though play his studies vary. 
He longs for a gun, a violin, 

Anil a Webster's dictionary. 

At twenty, handsome, bright and gay, 

Great was his love for knowledge ; 
With youth, and health, and prospects fine 

Determined to go to college. 
Although a favorite with all, 

First at party or celebration 
Though his life was filled with happines 

He longed for an education. 

At twenty-five, his studies through, 

He practiced his profession : 
Success then all his efforts crowned ; 

With wealth in his possession 
His life seemed all Ix-fore him 

For he did not care to roam, 
And with all his heart he longed 

For a pleasant, happy home. 



At thirty-live, with wife and home, 

By loving friends surrounded, 
What more could human heart desire 

But health and strength unbounded ? 
Yet, still ambition urged him on : 

Knowing naught of fortune's frown, 
He longed to lie a Senator 

And thus to win renown. 

At sixty, everything has changed ; 

The joys of life are ended ; 
With loss of wife and loss of health 

Sorrow and pain are blended. 
Disease and grief have racked his frame 

By pain and care oppressed ; 
He thinks of his loved in the summer land 

And only longs for rest. 

Borne in memory through the years 

The joys of his life arise ; 
They seem so few to him, compared 

With the joys of paradise. 
With weary limbs and weary heart 

By pain and sorrow riven, 
He puts all earthly cares aside, 

And only longs for heaven. 




THIS PIG OUGHT TO HAVE JOINED THE CIRCUS. 

This picture of a pig doing his own milking depicts an actual occurrence on the 
farm of Mr. M. E. Rugg, Bradford, Vt. In explanation Mr. Rugg says: "In the 
summer of 1895 we were milking about sixteen cows and they were turned into the 
yard nights. In the barn cellar a number of pigs were kept and they too had the run 
of the yard. One morning my son, K. B. Rugg, was doing something in the barn and 
hearing a pig squeal, called to his boy who was in the yard and asked what was the 
matter with that pig. The boy replied "Come and see." He did so anil saw the pig 
helping himself. We suppose he must have gotten the habit by rooting around the 
cow when she was lying down. My son was soon after at Lake Morey and mentioned 
this in the hearing of the artist C. F. Braccy, who has a cottage there. He wished to 
get the picture, so came up one morning, and after turning out the other cows, 1 took 
my pail and milking stool, the pig did his part, and we were photographed." 
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Straw Hats, Skeleton Coats, 
Crash Pants, Belts, 
Soft Shirts, Stock Ties, 
Thin Underwear, 

ALL ARK NKEDED IN HOT WEATHER FOR YOUR 
COMFORT. 

TRUNKS AND SUIT CASES, 

YOl' WILL WANT WHEN YOU START 
ON YOUR VACATION. 



5M£ iM£ 

YOU CAN GET ANY OF THESE AT 

r WHEELER BROS., 
WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 

for Summer Comfort 

AIA#M|MPQ For house windows, complete, $4.00. 
MTTIllllUO For store fronts, fio. ami upwards. 

LAWN TENTS, ™« «!>***■ 

CAMPING TENTS,* - and upwards. 

SECOND HAND TENTS, 

TENTS TO IET, 

SAILS, FLAGS, FLAG POLES. 

These Goods are best quality and 
ordered direct from manufacturers. 



A LFRED E. WATSON, 

^ ( FIN* FURNITURE t 

I^ejri Or- 
ators, 
(Jo <?arts, 

All Goods Delivered. 
White "River Junction, Dermont. 

UNDERTAKING AMD 




J\ few days time must be gtoen for 
filling orders. 
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WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, 



- - VT. 




You can not find a better line of 

Shoes ! 

in this vicinity than we carry. 

We have the 

QUAKER 

which cannot be surpassed for 
comfort and durability. 

We are agents for the 

Queen Quality 
Shoes * 

up to date in every partictil.tr 
and a Kencral favorite with our 
customers. 



Our line of Oxfords is extensive. All prices and styles. 
Light, medium and heavy soles to suit the trade. 

The Boston School Shoe 

is the be>i for children. We have a large trade on this shoe. 

HENRY D. PIKE, White River Juncl 
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AT SUNSET 

BY FLORENCE GROW PROCTOR FlTCHBURO. Mass 

! stood on the hills, as the Sunset Gates 

Opened and backward rolled 
And beheld there an infinite glory 

Of amethyst, crimson and gold. 

Violet, silver and orange aflame. 

Brighter and brighter gleamed, 
A blaze of magnificent splendor 

In a fire, liquescent, streamed. 

A fathomless flood of color outpoured, 

Illumining all the sky, 
As billow on billow upheaving, 

In wonderful waves surged by. 

And fillet! with a deep emotion, touched 

By a mighty power, 
I prayed — the prayer of Plato — and found 

Peace, in that sunset hour ! 

If a dying day brings such glory, and 

Hearts are so strangely awed, 
What visions await us when our souls 

Go winging their ways to God? 

i£ Downer's H oteI - 

BY MM. W. H. VITTUM. FCLCHVILLC, VT. 

TF ONE leaves the cars at Proctorsville and follows for nine 
miles the course of Black River as it winds its way in and 
out among the hills and valleys in a southeasterly direction 
towards the Connecticut, many lovely scenes will appear 
before the eye, but none more attractive or pleasing will be 
found than the site occupied by the ancient hostlery, Downer's 




"THE- ANCIENT HOSTELRY, DOWNER'S HOTEL." 



Hotel. This well-known resort is situated in the town of 
Wcathcrsfield, near Hawk's Mountain, on the banks of Black 
River and about two and a half miles from the southwestern 
side of Mount Ascutney. Here the stage route from Proc- 
torsville to Windsor connects with one from Felchvillc to 
Springfield. 




MR. ROSWEI.L DOWNER. 

In 1830 Samuel Downer, grandfather of the present propri- 
etor, bought the Potwin farm, including two farm-houses ; and 
after making the changes necessary in combining the two 
houses, was ready the following Thanksgiving to dedicate 
Downer's Hotel by an opening ball. In 1S43 his son Roswell 
succeeded to the property, and for fifty-seven years he was the 
owner and landlord of this well-known resort, building up 
such a reputation that "Downer's" was the rendezvous of 
countless carriage anil sleighing parties from many of the sur- 
rounding towns, confident that a cordial welcome and tables 
laden with choice viands awaited their arrival. Many native 
Vermonters who now reside in distant cities far Ix-yond the 
borders of Vermont, among whom arc governors, senators and 
shrewd financiers, come here again in these later years to 
renew old friendships and visit scenes that were so familiar in 
their boyhood days, now long past and gone. 

Only a few steps from the hotel is a maple grove, from the 
midst of which arises an abrupt ascent of several hundred feet, 
known as Pine Hill, from the evergreen growth which clothes 
its sides and summiL During the summer months the grove 
and Pine Hill often resound with the laughter and merry voices 
of picnic parties, who find here tables and swings ready for their 
use; and when all other amusements fail, an excursion is pro- 
posed to the top of Pine Hill, where a veritable log house was 
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THl HOTEL OK TODAY. 

erected some years ago by Mr. Downer. Its walls. l>oth 
inside and out, are decorated with the names of residents 
from almost every State in the Union. 

The view from this point, looking up Black River valley, is 
one that calls forth exclamations of delight from all who sec it 
for the first time. Directly in front of the log house the hill 
falls away so abruptly that a stone can be easily thrown into the 
road far below. This steep descent is composed of high ledges, 
among whose rocky fastnesses occurred on Jan. 31st, 1867, 
an event worthy of mention — the capture and death of a 
large panther which had been prowling about the vicinity for 
some time. It was thought to have been a native of New 
York and wandered into this State. Since its fatal capture it 
has taken up its abode at " Downer's," where, mounted high 
in an alcove of the ball-room or keeping guard on the wide 
veranda, he turns his fierce countenance on all the merry eyes 
that gaze upon him, and then with an involuntary thrill they 
turn away, thankful that his cruel depredations on man and 
beast are ended. 



THE PANTHER CAPTUMED NEAR KOWNER's IN 1867. 

Mr. Roswell Downer, who for more than half a century has 
been so well known to the travelling and pleasure-loving public, 
married Hairiet l'arker of Cavendish. One son, Frederick, 
was the result of thus union. Mr, Downer survived his wife 
many years, but never married again. His death occurred 
Aug. 2Hth, 1900, and his son, Frederick Downer of New York 
city inherited the property and now owns it, Charles Parker of 
Amsdcn being the manager. During the past few months ex- 
tensive repairs and alterations have been made both in and 
outside of the building, and it is plainly the intention of the 
new proprietor that this rrlir of "ye olden times" shall be 
retained in the Downer family through another generation and 
shall still maintain its old reputation for hospitality and good 
cheer for both man and beast. 



■ r MRS. JEROME W PIERCE. SPRINGFIELD, VT. 
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1 IAT made t'nele Jud have his house way up here ?" 
This was my childish inquiry as we toiled up one 
of the longest of Vermont's longest hills. "Are 
we going straight up to the mmn?" This and 
many other puzzling questions were propounded by the " kid " 
of the party en route for one of those picturesque homesteads 
scattered at long intervals up and down the Vermont hills. 
This particular home was situated on a sunny slope command- 
ing a line view of several ranges of mountains whose varying 
tints of lavender and blue furnished a continual feast for an eve 
trained in sympathy with Nature's color schemes. A fine old 
row of maple trees partly screened the house from the common 
highway, while a spruce woods wafted its fragrant breezes from 
the west side, and a sugar orchard cast its cooling shadows on 
the cast side. The smooth pastures lying in the foreground 
bore ample testimony to the thrift of their owner. 

At the time I write, both farm and home had seen their best 
days. The two-story house, with an ell, had sheltered three 
generations of typical Yermonters. The many rooms of this 
old family mansion were filled mostly with the manifold useful 
things the practical New Kngland housewife collects l>efore she 
begins on the purely ornamental. The milk -room with its 
shining rows of pans, its stone floor, its fragrant pats of butter 
and its inviting coolness is a never to be forgotten memory. 
The attic was another place dear to the heart of childhood. 
There stood the old loom with its well-worn shuttle. What 
tales it could tell of the family linen, the rag carpet and the 
wedding quilt ! In a little corner given over to cobwebs is the 
litde flax-wheel of ye olden times, its distaff partly filled with 
flax, yellowed and covered with the dust of long years of wait- 
ing for the hand that once charmed its silken secret from its 
shining sphere. Then on rows of wooden pegs hung the gar- 
ments of long ago. a curious and pathetic sight. Strings of 
dried apples and rings of pumpkin festooned some of the 
rafters, while bunches of dried herbs, peppermint, catnip and 
spearmint distilled a delicious aroma throughout the room — this 
fragrance mingled with frequent sniffs from the maple-sugar 
chest was enough joy for one short hour of rummage. This 
farm had a trout-brook rambling through the cow-pastures and 
meadow lots — now dashing over rocky liottotn, then hiding 
among alders and again shining clear as crystal in some still 
pool where the trout love to play hide-and-seek. 

In later years, when Uncle Jud was inclined to be confidential, 
he relieved his mind to me about sundry farming experiences 
that had clearly gone against the* grain of his patience. " Them 
durn brake and pesky spruce trees," he was wont to say, were 
bound to ruin his farm after he had spent a lifetime in trying to 
grub them out. It had been the pride of his life to point out 
the only boulder on his farm which would not yield to the per- 
sistent efforts of man and beast to uproot it. The farm that 
once yielded a fair income from sheep-raising was indeed ful- 
filling its destiny, growing up to spruce trees. Thus Nature 
circumvents the plans of man. To the youth, sick with the 
glare of hot pavements and the monotonous drill of class-room, 
this farm was like an oasis in the desert. What to the owner of 
the farm was an affliction and an alKimination was to him a con- 
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slant source of delight. What more refreshing to the eye than 
the fern bestrewn pastures, the vine-covered bushes and moss- 
covered ledges that pushed themselves through the soil every- 
where ? Here the goldenrod, the wild aster and hard hack 
flouted their wealth of bloom, and the air was laden with the 
pungent odor of ferns in their various stages of development, 
from the baby fern just unfolding its fronds of baby green to the 
sturdy growth and color of mature and old age. The symmet- 
rical little spruce trees dotted the pastures with a defiant growth 
that meant they had come to stay. This picturesque tangle of 
riotous growth formed an enchanting picture to every eye but 
that of the satiate eye of the owner— he had been too busy- 
trying to wrench a living from this reluctant soil to take time to 
admire the beauty around him. 

" Now, if you must call on them city boarders," said Uncle 
Jud one bright, sunny morning, "and don't care particular 
'bout it, an' want er sirable excuse, 1 can give ye one. There's 
a big thunder-storm comin' up, and ye oughten to ventur out 
— it's dangerous — but if ye want to go herryin', it's goin' to 
be a pretty fair to middlin' sort of day. ' ' 

" Well, Uncle Jud, guess I will take the berries this time and 
the boarders next thunder-shower !" And the blackberries ! 
He or she who has not donned a home-braided manila or an 
equally picturesque sunbonnet surreptitiously or otherwise, 
possessed himself of all the available tin pails and cups on the 
premises and thus equipped hied him to the berry patch on 
some sloping hill or burnt wood lot of the Green Mountain 
range, has missed one of the joys of this earth. To get there 
you have got to have a little strenuous blood in your veins, to 
be sure, but the goal is worth the effort to gain it. 

You will first sink ankle-deep in feather beds of dry moss 
conserved by Mother Nature to decorate her waste places. Our 
tired feet respond gratefully to its soft touch, but the hill of 
difficulty thus made easy for our climbing, defeats an easy victory 
by retarding our progress. Thanks to the " strenuous " blood 
in our veins, we gain the objective point at last. Blackberries 
to the right of us, blackberries to the left of us ! and the air 
laden with their delicious fragrance. Long, spiky arms beckon 
us on until we arc caught first by one sleeve, then by another ; 
then the manila crown is partly torn off by an especially vicious 
thorn and a backward spring of a briery thing flings the ador- 
able sunbonnet high up on an inaccessible perch, where un- 
doubtedly it remains to this day, a terror to the crows and 
blackbirds. But, nothing daunted, we press on, for are we not 
after the golden prize, the thimble blackberry, the most luscious 
of her tribe? What care we for scratches and such minor ills 
of life ? Just ahead of us is our prize, a little hard to reach, like 
everything else worth having. Great bushes shade our path, 
with here and there a glint of sunshine through. 

"Now, look out for them boa constrictors (grass snakes) 
that come wholliping thru the bresh sometimes," cried Uncle 
Jud, "while I go ahead an' find the soft side of a rock to sit 
on." High up on a small outcropping ledge, literally sur- 
rounded by blaeklnrry bushes, the coveted seat was found, 
covered with grey lichens— truly the soft side of a rock. In 
this charming spot we seat ourselves on this cushion Nature 
has provided for us, and, no scqjent appearing in our Eden, 
we soon fill our pails. 

"Got to hurry home, now, or Tirza Ann won't have time to 
make that blacklicrry shortcake for supper. T' won't do to 
leave the State till you have sampled that. Nolxidy can shake 



a stick with Tir/a Ann making shortcake ; it's good for the 
mcgrams. 

" Je-m-se-lcm ! If there ain't Miranda with another — her 
latest ! How do I know ? Ask me how I know beans. Just 
see her nip down tliat front walk. Miranda never nips 'cept 
she lias got another. Now that smile would give her away in a 
mecting-housc. Let's see — this must be her fourthly — fare-thee- 
well, brother : the shadow of thy successor will be loomin' up 
purty soon — fare-thee well,"( waving his hand). "Miranda al- 
ways treats her men well, but somehow they just up and die — 
buried three of 'em all snug together, with marble tomb- 
stuns over 'cm and angels with wings on right across the top. 
Guess it don't do to treat the generality of men sort of scrump- 
tious. You mustn't get a taste of heaven 'fore you are prop- 
erly prepared for it. Now them dumb brake is all the prepar- 
ation I'll need ; they will give me a broken, if not a contrite, 
spirit. I'd ruthcr go to t'other place if them things is going 
to be resurrected. 

" It beats all how stingy some folks is who have money in 
the bank an' no mortgage on nothing. Now, one winter after 
Miranda's second threw off this mortal coil, 's|>ect she was con- 
siderable lonesome for a spell, an' mebby the pork-barrel was a- 
gittin' low and the wood-pile givin' out ; anyway, she 'lowed 
she'd like a room at our house and board herself. Ye jest ou't 
to see the scraps she lived on ! She would come down to our 
milk-room and want to buy a penny's worth of cheese or a half- 
cup of milk ! Of course she knew wife never would weigh out 
such a mite. Generally she got 'nuff odds and ends to keep 
her 'long middlin' well. Why, she even skum her dish-water 
for soap-grease, and it was purty poor dish-water, too. A real 
good woman, too, cum to think on't— give $2000 to the church 
and a lot of things to the poor heathen. Yes, you've got to 
know folks clear thru to the marrer-bonc 'fore ye pass jedg- 
ment on 'em; then it is agin Scriptur'. Never could quite 
reconcile that cheese dicker with her religion, tho'. Wife was 
pretty glad when her thirdly hove in sight, and Miranda said 
she guessed she wouldn't want her room any longer. 

"Well, tomorrow I must walk slowly over to the Waite 
place and salt the sheep, and you shall go 'long and bring the 
cows home." 

" But tomorrow is Sunday, Uncle Jud, and you a deacon of 
the church!" 

" Shucks ! I am going to walk slow ly, mind you, over to 
the Waite place and salt my sheep. They need it. 

"'Twan't quite right, 'cord in' to Scripture, to size up Mi- 
randa on the cheese and skum dish-water evidence. Some 
folks is naterally narrer an' close as an oyster on one side, 
while t'other side is broad as Jamaica pond and just sloppin' 
over with millionaire gifts — born so — can't be helped, 'less 
you can go back to the great-grandfather, an' that would be 
about as easy as pullin' up that big balsum tree yonder, when 
every blessed root is fastened on to that ledge with slippers 
that run right through the cracks and ketch hold on them 
Celestials by their pig -tails— fact ! Been told so by them 
nussery men that cum 'long once in a while to fleece us farm- 
ers. S'es, I'll allow you can change the bent a little by school 
in' an' cultivatin'. but look at that old hard-hack bush over 
there ; you may put a cart-load of phosphites around it, and it 
don't mind it one bit— just stays there, the same old dumb 
hard-hack to all eternity." 

Dear Uncle Jud; the grass has greened over your grave 
many a year, but your quaint speech, grim humor and cheery 
words abide with us ; their counterpart can be found only 
among the remote hill farms of Vermont. 
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N ew Library, N orw * c kVt. 

BY MARY A. LOVELANO, NORWICH. Vl. 

nORWICH LIBRARY is a dedicated reality. On the 
afternoon ol February twenty-sixth a goodly company 
gathered in the Congregational Church to listen to in- 
teresting and instructive dedicatory exercises. Two 
from Dartmouth College, Prof. C. F. Richardson anil Prof. 
Justin H. Smith, talked about The Influence of Books on a 
Community, and Small Libraries. The first mentioned, v. ith 
many other helpful suggestions, gave one he wished remem- 
bered, if the rest were forgotten. Me advised all to read, on 
an average, one book each fortnight. 

Prof. Smith, a former resident of the town, 
before telling of some small libraries of great 
men, gave an account of the " Prehistoric 
Age" of Norwich Library — a movement 
among some of the boys which secured books 
that were later turned over to this association. 

It may here Ik- stated that the Young 
Men's Christian Association and a woman's 
club also had books which were handed down. 

Mr. H. V. Partridge was the Historian of 
the Library, and Mr. H. B. Olds urged Town 
Loyalty u|>on the residents. K. F. Phel|>s of 
Lebanon, the contractor, formally presented 
the keys, which were received by Rev. N. 
R. Nichols, one of the trustees, who also 
gave the financial statement rendered by Miss 
S. J. Burton, and made a prayer. The church 
choir furnished two anthems for the occasion. 

As they left the church, quite a large pro- 
portion of the audience accepted the invita- 
tion to inspect the building and wended their 
way through the quiet village, up the main 
street, on the east side of which stands the 
little one -story structure. More than one 
pronounced it " a gem." 

Of simple yet classic design, built ol brick on a granite 
foundation, with trimmings of white, it bears over the pillared 
portico, in letters of gold, the inscription: "A. D. 1901— 
Norwich Library." The door, partly of stained glass, as 
well as the half-circular colored window over it, was the gift of 
Mr, Nichols, in memory of his wife, who died within the year. 
A lighted lamp of ancient design is represented on the window, 
which lias also an appropriate memorial inscription. The upper 
riarts of the windows on each side of the door were also special 
gifts, one bearing as illustration an open book, the other an 
anchor entwined with a dolphin and the word ALDUS, the 
distinguishing mark of the Aldine books. 

The main room of the library is light and pleasant, with 
shelves on the walls to accommodate the more than twenty- 
three hundred books, while a small room at the left of the 
entrance, with shelves for periodicals, will serve as a reading 
room and a still smaller one as a business office, from which 
stairs lead to the furnace cellar. 

The building, which cost aboul twenty-five hundred dollars, 
is free from debt. The money was raised by subscription 
through the untiring efforts of Miss Burton, and much of it 



was given by widely-scattered former residents of Norwich. 
This library is not a free one. As there is no fund to pro- 
vide for new l*>oks and repairs, each member of the association 
pays an annual fee, and any one else can draw books by paying 
the same or a fixed price per month. Books bought from time 
to time are carefully selected. 

The rooms are open on Friday afternoons only. Mrs. FlU-n 
Knight, the librarian, gives her services then, and with others 
devotes much time to the interests of the cause. 

As yet the library has few furnishings except books, but the 
ladies are making heroic and successful efforts to secure funds 
with which to add to the beauty and comfort of the interior and 
expect that soon the effect within, as well as without, will be 
pleasing and satisfactory. 




THE NEW LII1RARV BUILDING, NORWICH, VT. 

PIUlD. by Watltr 111: Uv 

REASON'S REPLY. 

BY G. W PARKER, MT. HCRMON. MASS. 

Oh! would I were hack in the heyday of youth, 
When life was so happy, so careless and free, 
With joy unrestrained and in pleasure delighting 
And nought but the beauty in all things to see. 

" Cease now this cavil and querulous moaning, 
Awake in young manhood a purjK)se in life. 
Seize rich opportunities 'round thee thick-lying. 
And, rising from doubt, go forth to the strife." 

To snatch the Promethean fire from Heaven, 

To wake latent powers that ne'er will increase, 
To see beyond reach the prize of one's calling, 
Is worse than to linger in Lotus-land ease. 

" LeSVC sd| in the background, the world place before thee. 
And do what thou canst where'er there is need; 
If thou hast true worth, the world will demand it. 
And if thou contribute, then rich is thy meed." 
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N^D^tog of John Wood, 

BY E. C. SHERBURNE, NORTH POMFRET, VT. 

I'm a plain common man, by the name ol John Wood; 

I had done pretty well, it was so understood, 

And had almost paid for a very Rood farm, 

The house was kept tidy, the barns neat and warm ; 

I'd a herd of nice Jerseys, not thoroughbred cows, 

The hay filled two spacious, accessible mows ; 

The milk was delicious, the butter was sweet 

And packed in plain boxes, simple and neat, 

That sold for good prices year after year 

And never a faultfinding word did we hear ; 

No happier couple e'er traveled in life 

Than I and my excellent, lovable wife. 

But the wave of Progression once struck our town 

And rolled in great billows, threatening to drown 

The "fossils" and " mosshacks " whom nothing would learn, 

And so, as we all had a living to earn, 

New methods, new knowledge we must have on the farm, 

A possible lack entailed probable harm, 

And as we were farmers, and dairying the rule, 

We went in good force to the new dairy school. 

There we learned of bacteria, we learned of the cell 

Of disease in the milk and of death in the well, 

These were microbes galore, and millions of germs, 

Till 1 was muddled and mixed in all of the terms ; 

And, whether 'twere microbe or whether 'twere Boer, 

I hardly could tell in that wordy downpour — 

Only this : that whether in barn or on hill 

Those creatures were stubborn to conquer or kilt ; 

But when the Professor with feeling gave vent 

" To keep clean, to keep clean," we knew what he meant. 

Now, as I'm a plain and practical man, 
I hastened me home and my labors began, 
But first I met my good wife at the door 
And earnestly said: "There's Disease on the floor, 
On the walls, in the water, alack 1 and the air 
And Heath lies a-crouching like a beast in his lair;" 
Then I spoke of bacteria, microbes and germs, 
And managed to get in a few Latin terms- 
How they'd revel and thrive in the milk and the cream 
And multiply faster than one's wildest dream; 
" Now as we're for business, and business I mean 
We must keep our new dairy perfectly clean ; 
There must be no odors, no flies and no dust— 
I mean what I say. There certainly must f" 

But May (how I wronged her) looked so sad and amaxed, 

And rightly she thought I was cranky or crazed, 

And she said: "You know, John, we had prospered before. 

And I fail to see such harm at our door. 

But I'll aid you and help you as ever I've done 

In all of your projects ever begun." 

I husded and bustled from Iwrn to the house. 
As wild as a bedbug, as spry as a louse, 
And evermore studied the whys and the hows 
I could equal the barns and the State dairy cows. 



But, you sec, I soon found as my labors began 

I needed the help of a strong hired man. 

Of course I must have such utensils and tools 

As they use with success at the State Dairy Schools, 

But whose ? The agents soon found me and tried 

All their arts, which were legion, and oh, how they lied! 

Till at last, all bewildered, and to get me some rest 

I bought, though I knew not which were the best. 

Well. I seemed to prosper quite well at the first, 
And I thought, with some pride. 1 was pretty well versed 
In the art. So I talked very glibly, at home and the store, 
With my friends of the "butter fat," the "test" and the "score," 
With my wife 'twas "bacteria," "microbes" and "germs." 
And I made them appear like horrible worms, 
"The dairyman, now, must be thoroughly skilled, 
Some microbes must live and some must be killed." 

But once on a time all astounded I read 

From my dealer in butter a letter that said: 

" Off flavor! Quite poor! You will please bear in mind 

And send me no further grease of that kind: " 

And then how I fumed and fretted and fussed ; 

I must find the cause — I certainly must! 

Was it in the feed, or the air, or the cows ? 

Could it be in the barn ? Was it not in the house? 

So I asked wife so brusquely ( I know I'm a boor,) 

What I'd asked her. perhaps, forty odd times or more, 

Whether she'd " thoroughly scalded the pails, 

The outside, the inside, as well as the bails ? ' ' 

While there, just before me, every one 

Stood polished as mirrors right in the sun. 

As it was at the first, ' lis ever the same, 

The woman " Thou gavest me," she is to blame. 

Then May fairly wilted and burst into tears, 

The first I had seen in all of our years. 

Next morn, as she weak and helplessly lay, 

So pale and so worn, she begged me to stay 

By her side, and read as of old from the Book, 

And I saw in her eyes a far-away look. 

Then I said: " Other things have I learned 

Than how cows should be fed and cream should be churned; 

There are errors, grave errors, all through the Word ; 

Where could you have lived and never have heard?" 

Then she said: " I'm so sorry! But never you fear, 

I'll destroy every one if it takes me a year." 

You see she'd confounded my bacterian terms 

And thought that those ' ' errors ' ' were dangerous germs. 

" But, John," she said sweetly, "don't hasten away, 

Let us talk of the past, of a happier day, 

When the fields were so fresh and the sky was so blue 

And the stars were so bright and so soft fell the dew, 

When the flowers were so sweet in the garden and dell. 

And so cool was the water drawn from the well, 

When we saw the nice things and had nothing to fear 

And lived very happily many a year." 

Well, the fever ran high for a week, anil she died, 
And I shed my first tears, all too late, at her side ; 
Then my troubles came thick as vultures for prey, 
'Twas pay for past contracts, " Phase hasten and pay," 
Till vexed l>eyond measure I made me a vow 
I'd pay every bill if it took my last cow. 
So now I've no wife to brighten my house 
And I have my barns, but no nice Jersev cows. 
In exchange I have gained a few dairy rules 
And a very good set of unused dairy tools ; 
But had I the peace and the purse as of yore 
I'd not play the crank or the fool any more. 
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■V M. L. HUTCH INS, PlTTBriCLO, VT. 
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4 NE bright day in 
September, 1*54- 
The Tribe of Ezra 
swooped down 
upon West Lebanon. 
N. H., and took up 
their abode in the old 
house shadowed by the 
historic e 1 m under 
whose shade the Con- 
gregational Church was 
organized years before; 
Father Ezra plying his 
trade as master build- 
er. Mother Mary pre- 
siding over the house- 
hold with gentle hand 
and loving heart, the 
latclistring always out 
for the needy or unfor- 
tunate ; W , the eldest son, always busy with violin and 

guitar and making wheels go around; G , the second son, 

building handsleds and sliding down Hubbard hill with the 
seminary girls and trying to play 1 ' Old Dog Tray " on a violin. 

Who that remembers those days will ever forget how P , 

the next son, sitting quietly in school one day arose and asked 
to be dismissed, saying he had a necessary errand to do — went 
straight to the depot, took the train for Boston and, when the 
the next year came around, walked into school one day as 
though nothing had happened. But several things must have 
happened, for he had been over to call on Queen Victoria 
during his absence. He found everything about as he left it, 
the same teacher and the same scholars. The teacher very 

quietly remarked: "Well, P , it took you a long time to 

do your errand." 





And I think there are several residents of West Lebanon 

today who will remember how T , the fourth son, becoming 

tired of having his hair pulled by the teacher, turned ujxin her 
one day and pulled hers. Oh, how the hair-pins and puff- 

comlw flew. Then there was E , the youngest of the tril>e 

of boys. 1 know that he has never forgotten how he peddled 
molasses candy at the Junction when Latham's machine shop 
was the one business institution of the place. When he first ap- 
peared at the door a man met him and, pointing to a sign which 
read: " No admittance except on business," asked him sternly 
if he saw the sign. " Yes," said E . " but I am on busi- 
ness." The man smiled, bought sorrc candy, and he had free 
run of the shop after that. But were there no daughters in 

this tribe? Certainly; three of them. The two eldest L 

an d M will be chiefly remembered as singers, and there 

was little C , the baby of the tribe. 

As the boys grew up to manhood the great West began to 
reach out beckoning hands to them, and they went away to 
rear trilx-s of their own. All hut one have been absorbed by 
the ever-growing West. The old home is our home no more, 
but it will ever be rcmeml>ered as the last place where The Tribe 
of Ezra were all gathered under one roof. Father and mother 
arc laid away to rest, but the irrepressible eight are irrepressible 
still. In each of our hearts there is one white, still chamber, 
sacred to the memory of long-departed days. 

As we listen to the voices of the past we hear the echoes of 
the old songs — " Do They Miss Me at Home" and " The Old 
Mountain Tree," and sometimes in dreams we catch the j>er- 
fume of pinks and sweet clover, planted by hands long since 
folded to rest. 

"The heart has many passages 

Through which our memories roam, 

But the middle aisle is sacred 
To the old, Old Home." 




THE ULU HOMESTEAU, WEST LEBANON, N. II. 



It is with sorrow that we announce the death of our contributor, 
since the above sketch was written. It would seem that, with an intu- 
ition that the end was near, she fell impelled to write this little remin- 
iscent review of 'The Tribe of Ezra." Mrs. Hutchins. or M. L. 
Hutchins. as she is best known to our readers, had contributed several 
interesting stories to the Journal columns, " A Reminiscence of the 
Forest" and "How it Happened" being perhaps the best remem- 
bered. It is with pleasure that we present the accompanying portrait, 
and a view of the homestead. 

Mary L. Wills was born in North Randolph. Vt., April 19, 1841. She 
was married in 1S64, in West Lebanon, to George G. Hutchins, who 
had just returned from the war. In 1865 they moved to Sherburne. 
Vt., and in 1S85 (he family removed to Pittsfield, Vt., where she passed 
away Feb. jo, 1901. She was the mother of four children, two o( 
whom, Harry Hutchins of Lawrence, Mass., and Mrs. M. Estabrook 
of Sherburne, with her husband, survive her. She was an Adventist 
in religion, although her |>arents were Spiritualists. 

The chain of the "irrepressible eight " is broken. 
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AS WRITTEN f MOM MCMOHV «V * SCNOOL-OIRL OF TWCHTV VMM AOO. 

" I'm goin' ter die," says the Widder Green. 
" I'm goin' ter <|uit this 'arthly scene. 
'Taint no place fer me ter stay, 
In such a world as 'tis ter day. 
Such works and ways are too much fer me : 
Nobody can't let nobody be. 
The girls is flounced from top ter toe, 
And that's the hull o' what they know ; 
The men is mad on bonds and stocks, 
Swearin' and shootin' and pickin' locks, 
I'm real afraid I'll be hanged myself, 
If I aint laid on my final shelf. 
There aint a critter but knows ter day 
I never was lunatic, anyway. 
But since crazy folks all go free, 
I'm dretful afraid they'll hang up inc. 
There's another matter that's pesky hard, 
I can't go into a neighbor's yard 
To say ' How be you ? ' or borrow a pin, 
But what the paper 'II have it in, 
' We're pleased ter say our friend, Miss Green, 
Took dinner a Tuesday with Mrs. Keene ;' 
Or, ' Our worthy friend, Miss Green, 
Has gone down to Barkhampstead ter see her son,' 
Great Jeru-sa-lum ! can't 1 stir 
Without arising some feller's fur? 
There aint no privacy, so tcr say, 
No more'n 's if this was the Judgmunt I>ay. 
And as fer meetin', I want ter swear 
Whenever I stick my head in there- 
Why, even Old Hundred 's spiled and done 
Like everything else under the sun — 
It used to go so solemn-and-slow 
' Praise-to-iht- Iu>rd-/rom-meit-beloxv,' 
Now it goes like a gallopin' steer 
Hi-diddle-diddlc — there and here — 
No respect to the I. on! alx>vc, 
No more'n 's if he was hand and glove. 
With all the critters that ever was made, 
And all the jigs that ever was played— 
Prcachin', tot), but here I'm dumb.— 
But 1 tell you what, I'd like it some, 
If good Old Parson Nathan Strong 
Out'er his grave would come along 
And give us a stirrin' taste of tire, 
Judgmunt and Justice is my desire. 
'Taint all love and sii kish sweet 
That makes this world nor t'other complete, 
But law, I'm old. I'd better be dead, 
With the world a-turnin' over my head. 
Spirits talkin' like tarnal fools, 
Bibles kicked out'er deestrict schools. 
Honest folks better be under ground, 
So fare-ye well, this arthly scene. 
Won't no more be pestered by Widder Green. 



Br T. C. WAVBACK. SOUTH ROTALTO*. VT. 

I'm a farmer, 'mid the hills of old Vermont, 
And a better trade or calling I don't want, 

But we've come to such a pass 

That an honest man — alas ! 
Cannot make a living here in old Vermont. 

My house should have been shingled long ago, 
Why the barn roof leaks so badly I don't know, 

The tools all seem possessed 

To wear out when at rest, 
From the reaper clear down to the spade and hoe. 

My bills are due l>efore that I can pay, 

Antl my creditors think they can't wait a day , 

But the cash comes in so slow, 

And so fast it seems to go, 
That I never have a copper laid away. 

The cows are all so poor I feel ashamed, 
I can't see why for this I should be blamed, 

They are lousy I should giicss, 

And I'm in a pretty mess 
For here comes one of the oxen badly lamed. 

The pigs are squealing fit to split their throats, 
Ami the sheep are losing half their woolly coals ; 
While the horses are so thin 
That the bones show through their skin. 
And I haven't cash enough to buy them oats. 

I wonder why my work is never done — 
I go at it every morning on the run ; 

But I never can get through 

Half the work I Live to do, 
And what I do is just about half done. 

1 would like to know just where the trouble lies. 
Although perhaps 'twould cause me some surprise ; 

It can't be that I'm to blame, 

For it has always been the same ; 
I hope it won't Ik- so in paradise. 



PRIDE GOETH BEFORE . . A FALL. 

Driving across the hills last summer the college graduate 
came to a small village near the lop of one of our high hills, 
which is somewhat of a pleasure resort on account of its proxim- 
ity to a small pond. Having occasion to stop in the village a 
few hours he put the horse in the stable of the little hotel and 
was about to depart when the stable man, also proprietor of the 
house, asked him to come in to dinner. The young man said 
he ate his lunch as he came along. "Come in antl have dinner 
with me, we will use you well," said the man again, urgently, 
ap|>arently misunderstanding the reply. 

" I told him I had just eaten my lunch. 'Well,' said he, 
' come in a minute, anyhow, and see my house —Why ! '—he 
added triumphantly—' there's eighteen of 'em in there now — eat- 
ing — all to ontef ' ' To please, I went in and peeked around the 
corner with him, at the gratifying sight of ' eighteen ' eating 
•all to once.' I wondered what those people thought of me. 
As we came out I remarked, casually, that I was always inter- 
ested in hotels. ' That so > ' said he. ' Yes — 1 was head-waiter 
at the Ocean Bluff House, I'assamaquotltly Bay, in Maine — 
where we had fifty-live table girls.' You ought to have seen 
his face. HLs wife was waiter and cook for the eighteen. " 
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CHARLESTON and the EXPOSITION 

WITH IMPRESSIONS OF THE SOUTH. 



BV W. D. PARSONS, WOODSTOCK. VT. 




rHOM PHOTO! ST TMC AUTHOR. 



HE City of Charleston, 
S. C. , has a population of 
about 60,000 people, two- 
thirds of whom arc col- 
ored. The audacity of 
this little town in sand- 
wiching in an exposition 
between the great fairs of 
Hut t;i In and St. Louis is 
truly great. Nevertheless 
• the South Gtrolina Inter* 

'm State and West Indian 

Exposition became an es- 
N tablished fact Certainly 

no more quaint or inter- 
esting place for visitors could lie found on the whole Atlantic 
Seaboard than the city of Charleston. Distinctly a colonial and 
revolutionary town, it seems to linger in the past, sunning itself 
at case while its brother and sister cities are hustling in the uni- 
versal struggle to be- " modern 1 ' and "up to date. ' 1 

Its most beautiful residence street is tlx- Battery, anil the 
long rows of colonial mansions with their columns and porticoes 
are a pleasing rest to the eye ; for one becomes wearied with 
so many towers and gables and dormer windows of later-day 
architecture. Many of the houses are made oi bricks brought 
from Kngland. Needless to say, long before American manu- 
factures, including even the finest woolens and cutlery, had 
won a place in the markets of the world. Things have changed 
since English bricks were imported on slow sailing-vessels into 
a country with clay-lwnks big enough to bury the whole British 
isles a dozen times. 

Between the front yards of these residences and the strict is 
always a high fence or wall, with tall gate-posts, and often 
beautiful antique gates of wrought-iron or wood, with elaborate 
knockers, latches and hinges. Sometimes the stony stare of 
an electric button meets the eye, desecrating some panel, black 
with age, that was laboriously shaped by hand, |>erhaps as 
long ago as the time of King deorge the Third. Inside these 
gates one sees everywhere a profusion of climbing roses, 
flowering shrubs, magnolia trees and palms, and live-oaks lean 
over the spiked walls and shade the sidewalk. 

The principal streets of the city are Meeting ami King, 
name-relics of the time when Charlestonians attended "the" 
meeting-house and acknowledged the sovereignty of the King 
of England. On Meeting street is the old market, a striking 
building with Doric front. The market is quite primitive com- 
pared with the clalxiratc produce exchanges of our Northern 
cities. Hovering about the rear of this building anil perched 
on neighboring roofs arc the turkey -buzzards, picking up offal 
— creatures protected by law as economic adjuncts to the street 



cleaning dc|xartment and the board of health. On the same 
street is the most interesting building in the city — St Michael's 
Church — whose tower has looked down on the changes of more 
than two and a half centuries. Its chimes, cast originally in 
England, were carried back thither by the British during the 
Revolutionary War ; repurchased, they did duty till the Civil 
War, when they were removed to Columbia, the State capital, 
for safety. Burnt here by Sherman's army, the precious amal- 
gam was again sent to England, recast in the original moulds, 
and the bells have since rung the hours to the city, except for 
about a week at the time of the destructive earthquake of 1886. 
Then the old sexton climbed into the steeple, which had settled 




COTTON PALACE AND SUNKEN (iARI>ENS. 

eight inches during the earthquake, and once more set the 
clock going. "It is impossible to describe," said a life-long 
restdenl of the city, " the joy and assurance that the melody 
of the old tx-Hs brought to the nerve-shattered citizens at the 
end of that awfid week." Talcs by eye-witnesses of the hor- 
rors experienced in the stricken city at that time give an idea 
of the catastrophe which cannot be obtained from any written 
account. Wonderful to relate, the tower of St. Michael's leans 
only about two feet from the perpendicular, although there is 
scan ely .1 building of any size in the citv which dues not shoi 
cracks or sagging walls from the heaving of the earth. 

In the burial ground of the church is a curiosity. A man 
partly demented placed over the grave of his wife the wooden 
hcadlxiard of the bed on which she died, to mark her last 
resting place. Covered with green moss and protected from 
vandalism by wire netting, its rough inscription is still easily 
deciphered : "Mary Ann I.uyten, 1770." Inside the church 
the visitor takes in his hands the two pieces of shell, weighing 
about twenty pounds each, which were banged through the altar 
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RESIDENCE ON BATTERY, CHARLESTON. 
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TOWER OF ST. MICHAEL'S CHURCH. 



window from the Federal gunboats during the Civil War. A 
Ix-autiful new window by Tiffany now diffuses its mellow light, 
but the dent in the floor where the shell struck is still there. 
Here, too, is shown the quaint old pulpit and the "governor's 
pew," in which George Washington and many other dignita- 
ries before and after him have worshipped. 

But Charleston is not altogether a seventeenth century city 
that has outlived its generation. Strangely unnatural in the 
midst of so much that is ancient Ls heard the clang of the elec- 
tric car, the bustle of wagons and pedestrians, and wafted up 
from the harbor the frequent blowing and tooting of steamboats. 

Equally with the city itself, Charleston harbor is replete with 
historical interest. On the north is old Fort Moultrie, famous in 
Revolutionary annals. Here Sergeant Jasper, when the flag 
had been shot away, leaped up< >n the walls of palmetto logs and 
replaced it. Well has our government named a new fort, built 
just beyond Moultrie, on the seaward side, after this hero of 
olden times ; and well has the city of Savannah, in whose de- 
fence he afterward fell, adorned its most prominent boulevard 
with his efhgy in bronze and inscribed the pedestal with his 
words at Moultrie : " Boys, if we are going to fight, let's have 
a flag." On the right, as vessels go out to sea, is Sumter. 
The loyal American of the North must confess to a secret thrill 
of patriotic pride and pleasure, even after the lapse of forty 
years, as he sees the same flag flying over its ramparts that was so 
bravely defended there by Maj. Anderson and his little garrison 
on that momentous twelfth of April. iS6i. Its walls are now 



strongly built of stone and concrete. Its old portholes are 
scaled up with masonry. But behind these solid fortifications 
lurk those monsters of modern warfare, disappearing guns ; 
and woe to the ship that tries to enter the harbor in the face of 
their protest. Now they all point out to sea, for never again 
will hostile shot disturb Fort Sumter from the land. 

No Suite is now more loyal to the Union than South Caro- 
lina. As she was once worthy of our best steel, she is now 
deserving of our sincere confidence and affection. We can 
even pardon her inadvertent indiscretion in sending Tillman to 
represent her in the United States Senate. 

Near Sumter a pile of crumbling stones rising out of the 
water marks the site of old Fort Wagner, and south of it is the 
marsh where the famous "Swamp Angel" burst itself by its 
own herculean efforts. Outside the harbor proper, and extend- 
ing southward, is Morris Island, on whose shining sand beach 
so many Union soldiers yielded up their lives in vain, because 
someone had blundered. Now the beach is slowly sinking 
beneath the ocean, and various relics of war and battle, with 
the bones of nameless dead, are each year washed out by the 
encroaching sea. 

Amid such surroundings and in such a city, the South Ciro- 
lina Inter-State and West Indian Exposition is held. Its object 
is the promotion and development of the industrial resources 
of the South and the establishment of closer trade relations 
with the West Indies and the republics of Central and South 
America. The grounds include a tract of about three hundred 
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acres, situated between the Ashley and Cooper rivers. The 
plan of the grounds is excellent and complete, and the architect- 
ure admirable l*>th in conception anil design. The buildings 
are made of staff and colored a light yellow, whence its name 
the "Ivory City," as distinguished from the whiteness of 
the Chicago buildings and the brilliant coloring at Buffalo. In 
detail it does not differ much from other great shows of its 
kind. The principal court contains the so-called sunken gar- 
dens, with a lagoon and fountains, and is surrounded by the 
three largest buildings with their connecting colonnades — the 
Cotton Palace, and the palaces of Commerce and Agriculture. 
It is a mile walk, indoors, through these buildings with their 
excdr.r, and the colonnades. At night thousands of electric 
lights illumine the whole. 

Groups of statuary occupy advantageous positions. Much 
attention has been given to plastic art at the e.\|K>sition, and 
the subjects chosen are in general such as pertain especially 
to the South. Some of the pieces arc worthy of mention. The 
Aztec group, designed by Mr. Louis A. Gudebrod of New 




SOUTH CAROLINA III II. DIM.. 

York city, the director of sculpture for the exposition, repre- 
sents the great Inca, Atahualpa, defending his faith before the 
Spaniard, I'izarro. Refusing to abjure his religion when urged 
to do so by a Spanish friar, he stretches his arms toward the 
setting sun anil exclaims : " Your God was put to death by the 
men he created. Mine still lives in the heavens and looks 
down on his children." The Indian group, by Carl Tefft, has 
for its central figure the Seminole chief, Osceola, the story of 
whose death in captivity on Sullivan's Island, after his failure 
to recapture his stolen wife, Morning Dew, from the pale-faces, 
was familiar to us in our school days. The Huguenot group, 
by Miss Elsie Ward, is typical of the early settlers of South 
Carolina, and she is the designer, also, of the " Mother and 
Child," which stands near the Woman's Building. The Negro 
group, by C. A. I.opez, is a striking piece of work, represent- 
ing the moral, educational and agricultural progress ol this race ; 
and the Negro Building, devoted to the products of Negro 
industry, contains much to>howwhat he has alreadv done for 
himself, and the possibilities of his future. Two other interest- 
ing pieces of statuary are the " Bucking Bronco," at the 
entrance to the Midway, and the reproduction of Amendolz's 
beautiful work, "The Betrothal." 

The Cotton Palace is (or the express purpose of exhibiting 
the great staple product of the South in all its forms, together 



with the textile and other machinery used in its manufacture. 
Goth anil yams of all kinds and grades, cotton-seed meal and 
cotton-seed oil. soaps and cooking compounds, even fertilizers, 
are here shown — all made from King Cotton. Cotton mills in 
in the South are multiplying with wonderful rapidity, and the 
cotton export trade is the most ini|>orlant source of revenue by 
which the New South is recovering from the period of desolation 
which followed the close of the Civil War. 

Aside from the Cotton Palace and the Negro Building, the 
Charleston Exposition has nothing unique, as expositions go. 
The Woman's Building, Art Gallery, Auditorium, Forestry 
Building, Machinery I lall and Transpor tati o n Building, together 
with various State buildings, and the Midway, with its usual 
variety of attractions, largely make up the rest of the exhi- 
bition. The attendance has been pitifully small. The horse 
races drew a small crowd each day from the city, for the 
Southern sporting man loves a horse race as well as does his 
New England cousin. The exposition itself includes the site 
of the old Washington race-track, the second laid out in the 
United Slates. Its old gate-posts are still stand - 
< ing, protected by iron railings, just outside the 
Midway entrance. But except at the race-course, 
sightseers are few and fai between. [| isamusUM 
to see the tradesmen and shouters of the Midway 
pounce upon the few straggling visitors to sell 
them of their oriental wares or inveigle them into 
their show-tents covered with flaming signs. It 
requires a (>artieularly strong will power not to 
come away loaded down with cheap Turkish jew- 
elry and shell ' ' parlor ' ' ornaments labelled 
"Charleston, 1902," in fantastic lettering. Every 
fakir on the Midway has time to give his personal 
attention to all individuals who come within range 
of his megaphone, not to mention his hands ; for 
the Jews of Salem street arc not a circumstance to 
the traders of the Turkish bazaars in the " Streets 
of Cairo." It may l>e that the exposition was not 
well advertised ; that Charleston is a little off the track of 
travelers anil far from the great trade centres ; that people are 
becoming sated with "too much exposition." 

But it is not so much the exposition and the historic associa- 
tions of the localities that make a visit to Charleston and the 
South of interest, as it is the opportunity for a personal knowl- 
edge of the people, both white and colored. Everywhere south 
of Mason and Dixon's line, the White Man's Burden is much 
in evidence : swarming pickaninnies soliciting the privilege 
of being photographed at a nickel apiece: old men and 
women with white, wooly hair and showy gewgaws in their 
cars, who have experienced all the changing vicissitudes of 
slavery, emancipation and the subsequent years of freedom — 
freedom from the white man, but of bondage to their color, 
ignorance and poverty ; servants and stevedores ; venders of 
fish, vegetables and garden truck ; women with baskets bal- 
anced (in their heads, and carried with never a fall ; drivers of 
the inevitable mule, with his two-wheeled cart ; and the " po' 
black trash" of the present generation— lazy, impudent, dis 
gusting. Leaving out occasional exceptions, where the educa- 
tional and industrial leaven has begun to affect the unseasoned 
lump, the Southern negroes are most wilfully ignorant and 
unintelligent. The tourist soon learns not to apply to them 
for information of localities, distances nr other facts of which a 
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MARYLAND BUILDING. 

person in a strange city must make in<|iiiry. There is nothing 
they do nut profess to know, but what they say is never reliable. 
Their reputation fur lying and thieving would appear to have a 
good foundation in fact. In the vice of drunkenness they arc 
not worse their white brothers of the same class. In morals, 
their standard is very low, and their practice lower than their 
standard. They seem to lack all comprehension of personal 
responsibility. For an example : a cotton mill owner tried 
the experiment of using negro employes. They learned easily 
and Ik- came fairly skilful operatives, but were entirely unreli- 
able. Some days his mill could not start at all, so few work- 
men were in their places. Since he was running it as a financial 
investment, and not as a charitable or philanthropic venture, 
he was obliged to return to white labor. 

If the city negroes are a degraded lot, the country negroes 
arc even worse. On the platforms of the railway stations in the 
Carolinas, which are few and far lietwcen, are always pictures 
for the caricature artist and themes for the philanthropist 
Rags that the New F.ngland housewife would scorn to offer a 
peddfef for tinware, serve to cover bodies whose exposed por- 
tions, at least, have been long unacquainted with nature's uni- 
versal solvent. Here and there is a colored " preacher," dig- 
nified by a linen collar, once white, and sometimes an old 
clerical coat buttoned up to his chin, which, like tin- clothing 



of the more humble laity, is made to cover a multitude of sins. 
Surely, never was l>etter example of the blind leading the blind, 
and both hopelessly in the ditch. It is doubtful whether even 
Russia could show two greater extremes of civilization and its 
opposite, than the men aud women on the steps of the luxurious 
Pullman cars of the New York and Florida special and those 
gaping creatures, but six feet away, covered with rags and 
vermin. Hut presto ! the train is gone ; and well for the hap- 
piness of both, each goes his way and straightway forgets what 
manner of man the other was. 

Hut on the other hand the White Man's Burden is not alto- 
gether a dad weight. The colored laborers do the manual toil 
in the South which the Dagoes and other European riff-raff do 
at the North, and a prominent wholesale merchant of Charles- 
ton expressed himself as unwilling to make an exchange if he 
COUld, Whatever we may say of him, the negro is not an 
Anarchist, nor a serious menace to society ; the stevedores at 
the docks heave their loads to the accompaniment of a peculiar 
musical song or cry, and everywhere the negro is light-hearted 
and happy at his work ; as public servants in hotels, on steam- 
ships and railway trains, he has no equal ; and his capacity 
for affection and fidelity under kind treatment is well known, 
though, alas, seldom seen now, since an unkind fate has left 
him to shift for himself in the midst of a race immeasurably his 
superior. For his indolence, viciousness and crime, any candid 
citizen must grant him some indulgence, when there are those 
with white skins in New England itself, and at our very doors, 
who are l>oth indolent and vicious and criminal, and who, 
unlike the colored brother, are without the excuse of a savage 
ancestry in the African jungles. 

At any rate, such as he is we have him with us. The 
" problem " is to make him see that emancipation from slavery 
was not emancipation from work, and that the principle of "no 
cross, no crown" is as pertinent to the com|>cnsations of earth 
as to those of the sweet bye antl bye, of which he fondly sings 
with great religious fervor. The problem will be solved when 
the black man shall understand the destiny of his race in 
America as Hooker T. Washington, the greatest representative 
of that race, has pointed out in his wonderful txiok. 

To a person of Northern habits of life and thought, of 
Northern education and possibly of Northern prejudices, the 
most fascinating part of a visit in tlv South is the contact with 
the Southern people. The exposition has brought together 
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representatives from different parts of South Carolina anil the 
neighboring States, and the people of Charleston may Ik- con- 
sidered fairly typical of at least all the South Atlantic and the 
Gulf States. We have heard of the hospitality, courteousness 
and cordiality of the people of the South, hut these words can 
have no true meaning except to those who have experienced 
it. An old ex-Confederate soldier, a chance acquaintance, 
who fought all through the campaign alxnit Charleston, had 
come down to the exposition with his family from northern 
Georgia. After a long and pleasant conversation, which in- 
cluded a cordial invitation to visit them in their home, he 
added: "We are always particularly glad to entertain North- 
ern people, to show them that all bitterness is forgotten." So 
cveryw-here one meets with kindness and consideration, even 
from strangers. Invading armies drove away their slaves, 
burned their plantations, carried off their silver plate, reduced 
them in in prosperity and happiness to dire distress ; but they 
did not destroy the generous and chivalrous spirit of the Old 
South. It is this spirit that is trying to forget all the bitter- 
ness of civil strife, and worse than all, the unfortunate condi- 
tions of the reconstruction period. The assassination of Lin- 
coln, which was to the North a blow, was to the South a 
catastrophe. Hy it her best friend was struck down, and she 
was plunged into even deeper misery than that of war and 
defeat. Her recover)' is slow, but it is sure ; and one of the 
brightest indications of her returning prosperity is the un- 
bounded confidence of her people in themselves and their 
country. 

The attitude of the intelligent people of the South toward the 
negros is on the whole just and tolerant. There is no question 
but that the situation frequently demands some kind of protec- 
tion for white families, and the white man's civil and citi/cn 
rights. Whether this might be secured by some l«-tter means 
than the ones usually employed will doubtless be an open 
question for some time to come ; but this much seems true : 
that the Southern people are willing to allow the negro all that 
he h s earned or deserves, anil by the very law of human 
progress, he must in the long run win and hold by merit . lone 
whatever of recognition is accorded him. As he is industrious 




and progressive, his former masters will respect and encourage 
him : but as he is dangerous to their peace and safety, they 
will in self-defence, prevent his doing them injury. The North 
and the South must together work out the negro problem, and 
it is encouraging to see them no longer wrangling with each 
other over the matter, but joining hands and brains in a sincere 
effort to bring about the best conditions for all, both white and 
black. 

TWILIGHT. 

BY ELLA 0. HAWKINS, FCLCHVILIC, VT. 

The day is o'er, and twilight grey 

Knfolds in dusky shroud 
All creatures high or lowly born. 

Fair Karth, her proud head bowed 

And weary, yields in sIuiuImt sweet 
To the night-queen's gentle sway, 

And wrapt in dreamy silence deep 
Are the cares and thoughts of day. 

With fair)' footsteps 'round me, swift 

The evening shadows fleet. 
And wrap, unseen, my very soul 

In rev'rie sad yet sweet. 

' Mid dusky !>anks of foliage 

The liquid moonbeams play. 
And sweet on the breath of the night wind floats 

The trill of the whip' will's lay. 

My heart is wooed to a silent mood ; 

My restive longings cease : 
The night-wind breathes Its message low ; 

All nature whispers " Peace." 



A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE UNIVERSAMST CLERGYMAN 
OF WOODSTOCK, VT. 

*¥T is not customary to present other than original articles in 
I the pages of the Journal, but since no better memorial of 
B Rev. J. F. Simmons can be written than that by Dr. 

Henry lloynton, which recently ap|>carcd in the Vermont 
Standard, of Woodstock, we reproduce the article. Rev. 
Mr. Simmons and the late Rev. S. A. Parker of Bethel were 
old friends and men of strikingly similar standards of life. 
They were the leading clergymen of their faith in all thus part 
ol Vermont, and it will be many years ere their places in the 
community at large can Ik- as well Riled. Mr. Simmons was a 
true friend of thousands, to whom "the fine manly dignity of 
his presence" will Ik- a lasting memory. 



Heath always brings darkness. Many times the circle is 
narrow, because the OOC who fell had few who knew him, and 
perhaps none who loved him. In general, to the family and 
the near-by friends, the darkness is always deep and has no 
light at all. The dead is laid away out of sight, the sorrows 
are hushed and the dark spot is soon covered by the onrushing 
current of life. Hut in the case of Mr. Simmons, who so sud- 
denly left us, we have an exception to this general rule. He 
was so identified with the interests of Woodstock that there is 
not a heart or a home which is not made sad by his death. 
His life had in a peculiar manner so gone out into and touched 
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the lite of the entire community tliat, in losing him, everyone 
realizes that he has lost a friend. In the half-score years and 
more that he has lived with us, the name of J. F. Simmons had 
come to stand for everything "that makes for righteousness." 
We all have known him well, and in so knowing him we found 
him a man " whose heart was pure and whose hands were 
clean." Finding him such, we soon gave him our confidence 
and our friendship. Wc valued the daily life he manifested, 
and learned to love him for the good work he was doing in our 
community ; and now that he has gone, we — his neighbors, his 
friends, the townspeople and the schoolchildren — all mingle our 
sorrows and our sympathies with the sorrows of those who stood 
nearest him in life. 




RF.V. J. F. SIMMONS. 

Mr. Simmon* waa born September 1 6th, lSjo, and so wu In the Afty -second 
year of his Ml*. He graduated at the St. Lawrence Univeraity at the afa of atne- 
taen and at the Canton Theological School when twenty-twu He waa at once 
called to Bethel, in Maine, where he spent two ye* re. He them came to Spring- 
field. Vt., where ha preached four year*. At the and of thi* labor ha wa* called to 
Webeter, Ma** , where be had a very aucceaaful ministry for eight year*. After 
Ihia he apent three year* m Stafford, Conn , before coming to Wooditock, thirteen 
years ago. Mr. Simmon* waa married Nov. 7, 117ft. at Lowell. Man., to Mlaa 
Kllen Louise Adam* of Springfield. Mass. Mrs. Simmon* survives her husband, 
and their only child, Clarence, ialn hi* first year at hta father °a old college. Canton, 
N. Y. 

Preeminently Mr. Simmons was valued as the good citizen ! 
His hand and his voice were always responsive to whatever 
promised to uplift and enrich our community life. I le was a 
man of independent thought, and had his own views upon all 
questions which engage men. As no other man did his think- 
ing, he was always ready, when asked, to give his views u|K>n 
all matters of public or private interests, and in doing this he 
seldom gave offence to those who might differ from him in 
opinion. It is not often that a man of such plain speech had 
so many friends. The vote of the town that sent him to the 
Legislature in 1898 was practically unanimous. 

As superintendent of our schools he found a field of con- 
genial labor. Like other noble men, next to nature he loved 
children. KsjH'cially he loved to hunt out and aid those speci- 
mens of brightness which were trying to struggle up into the 



light in the midst of adverse surroundings. To such his smile 
was like the rainbow, and his words as refreshing as the dew. 
It is a beautiful thought that the last work of his active brain 
was a sermon for young people. 

He joined heartily with his professional brethren in removing 
the old denominational lines which have so long fenced of! the 
churches in our village. He believed that when pulpit doors 
swing freely open to each other, the pews will begin to think 
that the millennium was not all a myth. 

Next to his household, those of his church will feel his loss 
most keenly. Naturally it was in the relation of pastor and 
people that he would show most clearly what a human-hearted 
man he was. As counsellor, helper and friend, no one ever 
appealed to him in vain. 

His pulpit work was of a high order. He never " padded " 
a sermon because the day was rainy. The thirty or forty 
(ycople who gathered on such a day were treated to a dis- 
course into which he had put earnest and profound study, 
every sentence weighted with fresh, strong thoughts. 

His intellectual ability found a quick recognition in his own 
denomination. At the time of his death he was President of 
the State Convention of Universalists, and he had been chosen 
by the Canton Theological School to deliver before that institu- 
tion a course of lectures on M Pastoral Duties." Yet he did 
not spend his time in looking for " a wider field of influence" 
nor a place which would give him more notoriety. With 
truthfulness he said: "1 dwell among mine own people." 
Like the Great Master whom he followed, his ways were simple. 
He went about doing good. Here he found the richest joys 
of life. 

Though he had no use for anything in garb or manner that 
would advertise his profession, there was about him a line sense 
of manly dignity. Whether in the street or parlor this dignity 
was like a living presence and never left him. This presence 
was always attractive and uplifting. Childhood and age felt 
alike its power. 

Though serious and earnest in his work, there was a tint- 
vein of humor in his make-up, and no man enjoyed a witty 
story more keenly than he. His quickness at repartee always 
left many sparkling (Kiints in an hour's converse. Those who 
knew him well will remember that nothing ever fell from his 
lips that was not as free from taint as the fragrance of new- 
mown hay. In his public work he was seen at his best when 
preaching the great doctrines in which he so thoroughly believed 
— that God and Nature are not at strife ; that God within the 
human soul, in His own way and in His own time, will bring 
every wanderer home, "and every winter change to spring." 

None but those who have experienced it, can know what 
light and comfort he carried to rooms as dark as is now that 
one he has left. At such an hour his coming was like a great 
brightness, which shed a glory on the walls, and all the dark- 
ness went away. The hand he then gave you was that of a 
human brother. His words were not the words of grief, but 
they always brought the soul relief, because the burden God 
had laid on you he came to try and help you bear. 

Dying in the fullness ami vigor of his days, with the great 
work of his life seemingly lx-fore him, he has left that work for 
us to finish. Whatever of himself he gave to us, let us cherish 
as a sacred trust. As freely anil fully its he gave that gift to 
us, let us give it to others ; and so shall he, though dead, con- 
tinue to live among us to the end of our days. 
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A Reminiscence. 

Br LAURA H. WILLIAMS, CAST HAMPTON, N. V. 

fAiR with that clean- washed, glistening »*P*xt breathed 
forth only from the leaves of June, when, shower fresh- 
ened, they wave glad responses to the low whisperings of 
the wind, stand out the strong New England hills in the 
full blush of the setting sun. 

Slowly wending from ascent to ascent press on the travelers. 
Their frequent and long pauses disclose the length of the jour- 
ney already made, and that it is nearly accomplished. 

They have long been travelers on life's roads, these pilgrims, 
first singly, then in double harness, but never in galling yoke. 
The home made ready for their children, and now for their 
children's children, is built like a rock of the hillside, as firm 
and enduring against the friction ol wear and the shock of 
change. Every winding pathway has ended at the broad home 
door stone, where all ills are forgotten and all wrongs vanish 
as the lowland fog melts away before the strong sun rays. 

Even that fine understanding between horse and driver as the 
journey progresses marks the horse of one driver. The back 
never stung by the lash, the neck borne in uncurbed pride and 
the clear, fearless eye, are silent witnesses to that broad, kindly 
judgment that sits as king in the gates, ruling solely for the 
good of the subject. 

There are few schools where the |>arcntal bequest of brains 
ami conscience outweighs all thing? material ; where hardy 
young manhood and young womanhood stand for their own 
worth. To one of these had they coimnilled each child in 
turn, with that unselfish love that ceaselessly strives to place the 
child at a higher point of privilege than the parent enjoyed ; 
and when one by one they received the school's stamp of ap- 
proval, the same journey had been made in a haste of joyful 
preparation for the stirring scenes of the graduation. 

This was a rich feast to them. Our hardy ancestors were not 
fed uikjii fables or recreated on operas, and their successors 
found rest and stimulation in seeking the higher altitudes. 
Their change of scene meant broader vision. 

Their hunger was for the nourishing portion. They needed 
no pampering, no dilution of the strong diet, no filtering of 
their air. The breath of heaven was pure and free in their 
lungs, their eyes clear to discern truth in its several garbs. 

He who well understands God's simple first truths will not 
quickly trip in the stcc|>cncd ways, and life had supplemented 
the early opportunity, carrying them into full touch with the 
spirit of the place. 

This trip in progress was a reminiscence, sacred to the mem- 
ory of those other graduations, in which one of their loved 
participated. 

Life has times ami moods in which one finds grand things 
in common guise, and the soft sunset and hard New England 
hills were fitting reminders of the flush of aspiration, fires of 
energy and the nigged determination that hail marked their way. 

How they all rushed Kick — those memories of days so full of 
tireless activity, of deprivation and care — when the long days 
lengthened and the short nights shortened ; when the |>a]ms 
grew thickened and the hair whitened ; when mother was her 
own and their servant, anil father was his own hired man ! 



Those were the sowing days of toil and prayer, of day dreams 
and of night vigils, of struggles, hopes, anxieties, hard hills 
summited, Ixirricrs removed ; then more hills, more barriers 
and for what? To give youth a fair start on life's perilous 
journey, the heritage not gold, not acres, but a clear eye and a 
trained arm for the work that sliall await. 

Nobly this lalior of love was accomplished. They had 
watched them through failures and successes ; spurred them on 
to victory ; held them hack from defeat ; feasted their friends ; 
shared their ambitions. Then one by one they stepped forth 
into the conflict. 

One had rushed the Iwttle, gloriously winning at life-cost. 
The others were making their several ways on the march, at 
camp or on picket duty as was the call. 



Did it pay? Has the training brought bone and sinew for 
action, or a mass of useless facts ? Have the wills been strength- 
ened? Have the soul's roots gone deeply down into things 
eternal ? Are the relations of man to God and man to man 
more clearly defined? Is it a harvest of wheat, or tares, that 
grows from this stirring of the soil ? 



Distantly gleam the church spires. The end of the journey 
approaches. Distantly yet fall gleams from the City beyond 
the sunset ; but the eye of faith has sighted the vision that ever 
shall brighten and glow and mount before them ; the summit 
goal, the grand total of victory. 

And victory shall come to the lone plodders in their ap- 
pointed ways — victory inherited, if not inherent ; for the Might- 
iest, the Lord of the Harvest, holds the balance. 

(Juietly, trustfully, the seed was scattered. One Eye fol- 
lowed the furrow. One Eye marked it, not as a burial site, 
but for a resurrection wide as the liberality of His wonderful 
heart. 

Fear not, O my native State, for thy children whom thou 
liast infused with thy rugged purpose. They shall be invin- 
cible as thine own mountain fastnesses. So long as thy crests 
point heavenward, thy children shall be fitted for their climb. 
While thou hast parents who accomplish the impossible, thy 
sons and daughters shall lx 1 furnished for grind achievement. 

Thy "old men shall dream dreams" and thy "young men 
shall see visions," and together they shall work them into 
living truth. 

Thy mountain springs shall feed the rivers ; thy rivers course 
toward the sea, bearing the reaper's triumph - " And the song 
shall never end." 



THE OTY BOARDER AS A GEOLOGIST. 

The city boarder and his wife returned from a stroll over the 
hills one day and announced they had found a beautiful white 
stone, which they were going to take home with them. They 
placed it on the front doorstep for adornment until such time as 
they should go. After a little the housewife noticed a wet 
place around that stone every morning, and, after taking a real 
good took at it, she laughed immoderately. When Farmer 
I.ockwood came with the milk next morning the village house- 
wife gave him the " beautiful white stone" to carry back to his 
sidehill pasture. It was a big lump of rock salt. 
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pletcher Proctor. 

A REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR THE GOVERNORSHIP 
OF VERMONT. 

T LETCHER D. PROCTOR was born in Proctorsville, Vt, 
Nov. 7, i860. He prepared for college in Middlebury 
and graduated from Amherst College in 1882. He 
worked during his vacations for the Vermont Marble 
Company and entered its permanent employ as soon as he left 
college. He became assistant superintendent, then general 
superintendent, and since 1889 has been president of the com- 
pany and its active and responsible manager. He is also 
president of the Proctor Trust Company and of the Clarendon 
& Pittsford Railroad Com|»ny. 

In 1884 and 1885 he was a selectman of the old town of 
Rutland, and from 1887 to 1890 he was a selectman of the town 
of Proctor. He has been a member of the school board of the 
village of Proctor since 1883, in which time the schools have 
grown from four ungraded schools to a graded system with 1 3 
teachers and 425 pupils. For the jwst eight years he has been 
road commissioner. In 1895 Mr. Proctor l>egan the employ- 
ment by the Vermont Marble Company of trained nurses at 
Proctor and West Rutland to attend, free of charge, cases of 
sickness among its employees and their families. The experi- 
ment was so successful that the following year, after personally 
visiting and inspecting many "f the Smaller New Kngland hos- 
pitals, he built at Proctor, at the expense of the company, 



a modern hospital, fully equipped with patients' wards and 
operating and accident rooms. 

In 1886 Mr. Proctor was secretary of civil and military affairs 
to Governor Ormsbee. In 1890 he was a member of the house 
of representatives, serving on the committee of ways and 
means and as chairman of the general committee. He repre- 
sented the town of Proctor in 1900, and was elected speaker of 
the house of representatives by the unanimous vote of its 
republican members. 

Vt. Association here Old Home Week. 

The Vermont Association of Boston, through its executive 
committee, has decided upon a delightful trip for the coming 
Old Home Week celebration in the Green Mountain State. The 
party will leave Boston Monday, August it, via the Fitchburg 
road and Hoosac Tunnel route and arrive in Saratoga, N. V'.. 
about three P. M., where the remainder of the day and night 
will be spent at Congress Hall. 

Tuesday morning the party will go to Caldwell, N. Y., at the 
southern extremity of Lake George, take the steamer through 
Lake George to Ticonderoga and thence through Lake Cham- 
plain to Burlington. There will be a special chartered train and 
the steamer will l>c given to the visitors. It is expected that 
the Sherman Military Band of Burlington will take the trip 
through Lake Champlain with the party. 

The third day, Wednesday, August 13, will lie s|>cnt about 
Burlington, where the Van Ness House will 1m- headquarters for 
the association. There will be trips to A usable Chasm and 
other points of interest near Burlington. The party will disband 
in the Queen City, each member going to his native town or 
wherever he desires. 



NEW VERMONT AUTHOR. 

Vermont has borne an honored part in the world of letters 
with such writers to her credit as John G. Saxe, Judge Thomp- 
son and Rowland Robinson, but these have now gone the way 
of all the world, leaving the laurels of Vermont to be upheld 
by a newer and younger generation. 

It is interesting to note that as the late Rowland Robinson 
was doing the last of a long life's work, a young Vermonter 
was just beginning his in the same held. This young man is 
Harle Oren Cummins, a native of Montpelier and a graduate 
this year of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The Cummins' book of stories, "Welsh Rarebit Talcs." has 
just been issued by The Mutual Book Co., Boston, Mass., and 
has at once made a decided hit. Mr. Cummins' forte is writing 
short and somewhat peculiar stories that often startle, always 
interest, frequendy amuse and not seldom instruct or point a 
moral. 

His style is fresh and vigorous and all his own. Heretofore 
his work has been confined to magazines, his best stories being 
published by Munsey's, McClure's, The Black Cat and other 
standard publications, while Journal readers have been favored 
by one of his amusing tales labelled " Popleigh's Failures." 

The book is a perfect specimen ot the printer's and binder's 
arts, and has a handsome cover design in black and gold. The 
magnificent illustrations are by R. Emmet Owen, the well-known 
New York artist. The book can be obtained of all bookseller, 
in Vermont. 
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BY ANNA HOSLCV WHITE. Barnard. Vt. 

WAS much as forty years ago. I was living up on 
the North Road where John Hathorn lives now, before 
1 moved to Rochester, that my brother-in-law gave me 
a dog. ( I never knew before that he had any spite 
agin mc.) It was a full-blooded brindle bull-dog. His upper 
lip looked as if it had l>een sliced off. He was the plaguicst 
coward I ever see in the shape of a dog. He wa'n't good for 
nothin' only to kill skunks. He was a great feller for them, but 
how in thunder he could find so many beats me. He found 
lots of 'em, and he never had to make but one grab at 'em to 
shake the life out of 'em. And it wa'n't very often Mr. Skunk 
had time to let us know he was around. In them days skunk 
skins wa'n't good for nothin' to sell, but we hunted 'em to get 
rid of 'cm. The Lewises were my nearest neighl>ors, and there- 
were three boys of 'em, Charles and Marsh and Kb, and all 
that winter, every little while, we would take the dog at night 
and go out skunk-hunting ; that is, the dog did the hunting 
and we had the fun. 

" Well, by and by it come on warm weather, and we gave the 
skunks a rest, but I kept the dog along and thought I would 
try to make a coon dog of him the next winter. The young 
ones thought a good deal of him and they wanted to keep him 
too. I lived in the old house then, not the one that was burnt 
two or three years ago, but the one I tore down when I built 
that. You see there was lots of good timber in it I wanted 
to use in the new house, so we lived in the shed-j>art for four 
months, one summer, while I tore out the old house and put 
up the new one. The old house was low and squatty, it set 
pooty well back from the road and betwixt the house and road 
was a wide, flat dooryard and in the summer time I always had 
lots of hens and chickens 'round the yard and a good many 
hen-coops. I used to make the old-fashioned hen-coops, like 
a "V" bottom up, and slats nailed acrost 'em. I want to 
have you kinder think how the yard looked. 

" Well, one day in haying time I had two or three men help- 
ing me, and whilst we was eating dinner we heard the almitidest 
noise in the dooryard that ever was. It sounded as though a 
whole menagerie had all broke loose tu once. It scairt the 
men so they didn't hardly dars't to even look out the winder. 
Mother looked out, and she sap: ' Hurry up ! Perrin is 
scairt most to death. ' I got to the door as quick as I could, 
and I thought 1 should die a-laftin'. It was hard to tell which 
there was most of, dogs, men or hencoops. There was one 
of my neighbors started to come in ; he was a little man, 
fifty years old or so and kinder bent over a little. When he 
see the dog a-layin' there asleep he was kinder scairt, and he 
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tried to sly along and not have the dog see him ; but that was 
jest where he missed it. The dog jumped for him ant) hr 
jumped to get away from the dog, and landed on the cat. The 
cat squalled, anil the dog yelped, and Perrin hollered: "Call off 
yer dog! Get out! Get out! I'll kill him! Call him off! 
Call him quick ! ' He had picked up a hencoop to defend him- 
self, and that let out a big Shanghai hen, and she squawked anil 
the chickens yiped, and the rest of the hens took it up and 
they squawked, too, and the old rooster helped all he could : 
the young-ones begun to yell: ' Don't let him kill Jack! Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear! ' And by that time the men were all out 
laftin" as if they would split: there was the dog chasm' around 
Perrin, trying to Iind out if the seat of his pants was lined: and 
Perrin was dancing around in a circle and all the time holding 
the hen-coop betwixt him and the dog, and hollering, 'Call 
yer dog! Get out! I'll kill yc! ' 

" I had hard work to straighten out enough to call the dog, 
for all the hubbub only made him worse ; but at last I got 
him, and poor old Perrin was able to come into the house. 

"Well, that wa'n't what I sot out to tell you. Along that 
fall, after I got my corn cut and stooked up, I found that a 
coon was coming to it every night. I kinder studied and 
planned how I could catch htm. It was no use to bait with 
corn ; the field was full of it. I let him eat a few nights, trying 
to make up my mind how to get him. Just then I had an old 
hen die. Then I knew what I would do. I didn't let on to 
any one, but went and hid the hen under a stook of corn, and 
set up another stook near to it, and betwixt the two I put the 
trap, so that if the coon got the hen, or tried to get her, he 
would have to go over the trap. There was a chain on the 
trap and a ring on t'other end of it. I took a long pole, one 
that I used to poke apples off with, and put the ring over it 
just to the middle and fastened it there, so that whatever got 
into the trap, and tried to get away with it, would have to drag 
that pole ; and it would keep hitting first one end, then the 
other, on the stooks of corn or anything else big enough. 1 
didn't plan that they would drag it a great ways, not so but 
what I could track it and find it. 

"Well, the next morning it hadn't been touched, but the 
coon had been eating in another part of the field ; but the next 
morning I missed pole, chain and trap. I hadn't said a word 
to anybody what I was doing, so I hunted around, all by my- 
self, to see what had dragged off the pole and where it had 
gone to. 

" The field was considerable kinder slopin' ground, and on 
the lower edge of it somebody had built a stone wall and then 
picked up stones all over the field and filled in the upper side 
of the wall, till it was pooty nigh level for quite a piece back 
and as high as the top of the wall. That was all done before I 
went there to live. In course of time enough soil had got 
mixed in there to grow yaller-wccd and raspberry bushes and 
such like, and Mr. Coon had dragged that pole as much as six 
rod through the cornfield and got hid in the weeds, not more 
than three or four feet away from the wall. On top of the wall, 
and just opposite to him. was a rail ten or twelve feet long ; 
each end was rested on a stone eight or ten inches high, and 
the whole length uf the tail was held up from the top of the 
wall just about that much and not fastened anywhere. It didn't 
do any earthly good ; it only just happened to be there. 

"Well, 1 didn't disturb the coon, but I thought to myself, 
' Now is just the chance to make a coon-dog of Jack.' So 1 
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got back a little ways and whistled for him. He came rushing 
along, dog-fashion, and to get to me he had to come right be- 
twixt the coon and the rail. 1 thought he would smell the 
coon and grab him as he would a skunk, but he didn't. He 
hadn't any idee of anything only to get to mc — so he came 
right along till just as he got squarely opposite the coon, up 
comes the coon's head, with a ' Yah! yah! ' I wish you could 
see that dog! It was all of forty years ago, but to this day I 
could never tell of it, nor even think of it, without laftin — ." 

Here " I'ncle Gustus " enjoyed his "laff " and then resumed 
his story: " The dog hollered ' Ki yi! ' and jumped sideways 
right agin that loose rail, and rail and dog went over the wall 
together. I never knew which come top, but the next I saw of 
the dog he was getting to the woods as fast as he could go, 
with his tail curled down betwixt his legs so tight it almost 
lifted him off of the ground, and all the time hollering ' Ki yi. ki 
yi, yi yi yi yi!' When he got about half-way his courage rallied 
a little and he ventured to took over one shoulder to see if any- 
thing was after him. When he found that nothing followed 
him he looked over his shoulder again and said ' Wooh ! ' 
then he looked over the other shoulder and said ' Wooh ! ' 
Then he seemed to think he should be safer in the woods than 
anywhere else, and he made the last twenty-five rods about as 
quick as he did the first, and if his tail was any sign, he was 
about as scairt when he got there as he was when he started. 
In fact, 1 don't know as his tail ever came back where it be- 
longed, anil if possible he was more of a coward than ever after 
that. 

"For a while I couldn't do nothin' but laff, but at last 1 
managed to call to the dog. and whistled to him, but all I could 
do I couldn't get that dog back into that cornfield. He 
sneaked around someway, and before night was back at the 
house. It was no use trying to make a coon-dog of him. I 
never tried agin. I kept him a while longer, but he got so he 
would steal the neighbors' hens' eggs, and I had to get rid 
of him." 



A TT ri p 0 ver ^ e R an s e - 

BY NELLIE PEASE STEARNS, MCOrORD. M*SB 

CHINKING Journal readers may be interested to know the 
impressions made upon an absentee by a return after 
many years to the old Green Mountain State. I venture to 
send a little account of a carriage trip from east to west 
over the range. For many years my home has been in Massa- 
chusetts, and with trips along the coast, to Niagara and down 
the St. l-awrence to Lake St. John, down the Sagucnay and to 
scenic Colorado, my native State has been sadly neglected. 

Last summer I determined to make amends for this neglect 
of one of the most beautiful States in the Union, and chose 
Hartford as the starting point for my exploration. Making up 
a little party of two ladies and three children (men folks 
were too busy harvesting the hay crop to "go trapsing around 
with wimmen" j we left I lartford at six o'clock on an ideal July 
morning. The early part of our pilgrimage took us over the 
hills by peaceful farm-houses and through broad meadows 
redolent with the odors of the fallen grass. -the air aquiver with 
the merry notes of the many birds who, with us, rejoiced to In- 
alive. 

The quiet village of Ouechee was reached just as the opera- 
tives were commencing their daily lal*>rs in the little woolen- 
mill. Then following the stream whose limpid water supplies 



the power to operate the mill, we drove between tall maples 
and elms to the county seat, beautiful W<xxlstock. For the 
weary city man exhausted by work, noise and confusion, no 
more jxaceful haven of rest presents itself than this charming 
country town, with its cool, shaded streets, surrounded by the 
eternal hills. 

Leaving Woodstock our road grew rougher and more hilly 
as we entered the Bridgewaters. For green meadows we found 
hill pastures with raspberry and blackberry canes running riot 
over the stone walls and rail fences: then the forests with their 
emerald verdure and damp, cool atmosphere, which is a de- 
lightful relief from the heat of the July sun. As noon approached 
we looked anxiously for a place to " bait " our horse, and in 
the distance saw a tiny farm-house nestling in an old apple 
orchard. A little country maid answered our request for ac- 
commodation by saying, " Yes; you can put your horse in the 
barn if you know how to do it yourself. The men-folks are 
over in the other lot haying." After providing for the wants 
of our good steed "I'okey" (so named for his "air of calm 
repose") we picked out the very softest and shadiest bit of 
turf in the old orchard and discussed the dainty and bountiful 
lunch prej>ared for us by our friends in Hartford. 

After our " nooning" we started once more for our moun- 
tain-climb, finding the top of the earth in Sherburne. Thence 
by a gradual descent thrcugh Mendon, leaving Killington and 
Bald mountains on our left and Pico on our right, we reached 
the progressive little city of Rutland in time for dinner. The 
Berwick House opened its hospitable doors for us and enter- 
tained us in quite a metropolitan way. 

Leaving Rutland at nine-thirty next morning, we followed 
the Otter Creek through Pittsford to Brandon, where we found 
another beautiful country town with the most perfectly ap- 
pointed hotel i the Brandon Inn ) that 1 have ever seen in a 
small town. Leaving Brandon we shaped our course westward, 
traversing the river meadows under the willows through Sud- 
bury in to Orwell, where we found kind friends and a warm 
welcome at the end of our second day's journey. 

Taking a day of rest and gossip, Friday morning we com- 
menced our return journey. Leaving Orwell at nine o'clock, 
noon found us at Forest I)alc, in the town of Brandon, and at 
the foot of the mountains once more. Stabling our horse, we 
took lunch and started out to see the sights. Here we found a 
thriving infant industry in the production of all sorts of novel- 
ties made from wood. Tiny barrels, clothespins, inkstands, 
checkertnen, dominoes and a thousand and one wooden toys 
are turned out in profusion. Then came the climb, up, up the 
mountain side. On the way we overtook a typical mountaineer, 
who seemed much interested to know the object of our journey. 
On being told our only reason for being there was love for 
the mountains and country, he said: " By gosh! it's all nice 
now, but ye jest orter be here in the winter. It blows so, 
b'gosh, ye can't hardly stand up." Leaving him to pursue the 
even tenor of his uneventful way, we continued up, up, up, the 
magnificent panorama of the mountains constantly unfolding 
new scenes of beauty and grandeur to our wondering eyes. 

At Rochester, a little hamlet snuggling in a tiny valley almost 
on top of the range, we found a country tavern which provided 
snug quarters for the night. Saturday saw us following down 
the beautiful White River valley through Stockbridge, with its 
prosperous farms and sleek catde; Gaysville, with its little 
group of factories; Bethel, a junction of the Central V ermont 
and Rochester railroads, to Royalton, a Rip Van Winkle sort of 
place, where we had lunch. 

Still following through the meadow farms of the White River 
valley, South Royalton, Sharon and West Hartford are passed, 
ami at eight o'clock the welcome lights of Peases' were seen, 
and we had reached our journey's end. 
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J-Jow PoIIie Managed. 

BY GERTRUDE PALMER VAUOHAN. LllANON, N. H. 

H J^VOMK, Pollie : come, child," called a cheery voice 
m/ from the porch, and the next moment the door 
opened to admit the o* ner thereof, who was a portly, 
good-natured looking man with laughing, brown eyes 
and a smile that made you like him at once. He was arrayed 
in an immense fur coat, which made him look like an animated 
bear, and his heavy muffler and mittens showed that he was 
ready for a cold drive. Through the door, which he held 
open (or a moment, came the impatient jingle of sleigh-bells 
and the sound of a warning " whoa ! " indicating that the horses 
were ready, too, and not at all patient in their enforced waiting. 

"Come, Pollie ; where are you?" he repeated, glancing 
round the cheery kitchen. "If you are going with me you 
must hurry. Never mind any more fine feathers, hut come on, 
for you know the horses don't like to stand." 

" Yes, father ; I'm almost ready," called Pollie ; " wait just 
a minute till I get my muff, and I'll be there." The next in- 
stant was heard the sound of hurrying feet, and with a merry 
little laugh Pollie, herself, came skipping down the stairs. 

She was a rosy little maiden of sixteen years, as happy as a 
bird and as full of mischief as such a winsome little lassie could 
be. Her chief beauty lay in her eyes, which, like her father's, 
were large and brown and brimming over with laughter. Her 
hair was a mass of chestnut ringlets clustering round a face 
which had the most bewitching way of looking demure and 
sweet, or roguish and defiant, as its owner might will. She was 
indeed the pride of Farmer Bennett's heart, and just now he 
viewed her with much satisfaction, as well he might. A pretty 
picture she made standing there waiting for his smile of ap- 
proval ; and it was not long in coming, as his eyes fell upon 
the crimson dress, the snowy furs and, above all, the roguish 
face peeping out from its dainty surroundings. 

After one long look, he said, with a laugh : ' ' Well, child ; 
all ready for a ride with your old father, are you? Come, 
then, for I must be off," and, picking her lightly up in his strong 
arms, he sprang across the porch and deposited her safely 
among the furry robes. Then tucking her in until, as he said, 
" nothing could be seen but the tip of her nose," and, spring- 
ing in beside her, he gave the word to the impatient horses, 
and away they flew over the creaking snow. 

It was a bitter cold night, but bright and clear, and the way 
seemed all too short. Down the long hill, across the old cov- 
ered bridge by the saw-mill, which Pollie called the " half-way 
house," on her walk to school, through the woods where the 
naked branches cast weird shadows on the glistening surface of 
the snow beneath them. On and on they sped to the music of 
the merry Ijells. It was too beautiful for words, and save for 
an occasional "Cold, child?" from the farmer, and a rr.urHed 
response from Pollie, the ride was a silent one. 

Almost before she could realize it they drew up before the 
door of the little red school-house and her father uttered a loud 
•Whoa!" which immediately drew a crowd. Pollie looked 
anxiously at the teams there before them — teams of all descrip- 
tions, some stylish, some old fashioned, some large and some 
small— and among the number were two which she noticed par 
ticularly. One of these was a small, new cutter drawn by a 



handsome, black horse ; the other an old-fashioned, high-hacked 
sleigh and the horse a bay, big-boned and angular. Side by 
side they stood, in the best position to bring out clearly their 
contrasting points, and Pollie was not slow in making the coin- 
parison which was inevitable. 

Within the school-room a merry crowd was gathered — fathers 
and mothers, youths and maidens, boys and girls — who had 
come together for an old-fashioned spelling-school. Every- 
body was in high spirits, and all rushed to the windows at the 
sound of the bells and merry voices. 

The farmer, who had business in a neighboring town, paused 
only long enough to deposit his precious freight, saying 
roguishly, as he drove away : "If I should forget to stop for 
you on my way back, I suppose you might manage to find 
some one to take you home, eh, Pollie? " to which she replied 
only by a merry laugh and a blush which it was too dark for 
him to see. 

Surrounded by an eager group of girls and boys, each anxious 
for the first word and all talking at once, Pollie was escorted 
into the school-room with a deal of fun and noise. Here her 
appearance was hailed with delight, for she was a general favor- 
ite, both for her own sweet self and as the only child of the 
richest farmer in the town. 

To tell you of all that happened on that eventful night, of 
the words that were missed and the jokes that were cracked, of 
the smiles that were exchanged and the conversations that were 
carried on between whiles, would take altogether too long. 
But I'll tell you how Pollie managed at the close of the evening's 
fun, and how, after many trials, she succeeded in carrying out 
her own plans. 

Many indeed were her admirers, but which was the prime 
favorite was a question which had never, to all appearance, 
been satisfactorily settled. However, there were two who 
seemed to be particularly in favor just now. One of these was 
young Joe Hardy, who had long been Pollie's devoted slave, 
and whose father owned the farm adjoining Farmer Bennett's. 
He was as much her devoted champion now as when, a tiny 
girl, she had been given into his care by her mother, with 
many charges to convey her safely to school. In those days 
Pollie had seemed to return his ardent affection ; but now, as 
Joe said : " ' Somehow things were different. ' ' 

The cause of this difference seemed to be the young school- 
master who, only a short time before, had come from a neigh- 
boring town, and had given Joe some uneasiness by his evident 
liking for his bright young pupil, who was a leader in her classes, 
as well as the originator of all the mischief of the school. The 
master had said that afternoon : " Miss Pollie, if you can come 
down with your father, I'll see that you gel home safely." 
Now he was both young and handsome and drove a stylish 
team, and Pollie's girlish heart was ever open to flattering at- 
tentions ; so she had readily consented to the arrangement, 
with never a thought of Joe. But now the question forced 
itself upon her, and she began to wonder wltat she should do 
with him, for she knew he would lake it for granted, as so often 
before, that she was going with him in his big old-fashioned 
sleigh. The more she puzzled over it the more troubled she 
grew, and still the riddle remained unsolved. 

Joe, meantime, was thinking, too, though not exactly in the 
same line. Fearful that the master might carry off the prize, 
he tried to get near Pollie, but in vain. All the evening she 
skilfully evaded him, until he was almost in despair. Now 
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here, now there, she went, always just out of his reach, and 
evidently in a most mischievous mood. 

At last, as she stood in the doorway, such a charming picture 
in the moonlight, he determined to make one more trial. But 
I'ollie saw him and knew wliat was coming as well as she knew 
that the master was waiting for her by the roadside. What 
should she do? The school-house stood just at the top of a 
hill, down which a smooth icy path led to the road below. 
I'ollie' s wits were working quickly now. She slipped suddenly 
on the door-stone, and Joe, thinking she had fallen, started 
forward to catch her - but caught his breath instead, and his 
look of fear changed to one of intense surprise when he found 
she wasn't there. She slid like a flash to the roadside, almost 
into the master's outstretched anus, and before Joe could col- 
lect his senses they were out of sight And that is how I'ollie 
managed. You think it was hard on Joe ? Well, perhaps ; 
but it suited Miss I'ollie, and as for the master, you must judge 
for yourself. 



Among the AJ^orkers. 

HOW CARDBOARD AND GLAZED PAPERS ARE MADE AT 
THE LARGEST FACTORY OF THE KIND IN THE 
UNITED STATES, IF NOT IN THE WORLD. 

•» CHAS. R. CUMMINaS. 

*JTf LI- cardboard is made of sheets of pa})er pasted together, 
^fl This is done mainly by machine, the heavier boards 
J B only being made by hand. In the mill paste made of 
starch and flour stands about in movable vats, and a 
fountain on each machine is filled with it. No paper is made iit 
this mill, but purchased of the various mills of the country. It 
all comes in rolls. The pajver from one roll in the machine 
passes along and is covered with paste and a little further on 
paper from another roll comes down to touch the pasted sheet 
and with it passes between two steel cylinders of considerable 
pressure. The doubly thick sheet is then rolled up again. 

The card is then drawn from the roll through a vertical box- 
like arrangement, heated, and so dried and then wound up 
again. The rolls are next placed at the end of a sort of table, 
over which the card slowly moves, and at the end is cut into 
sheers by machine shears. These sheets are taken to a machine 
where they arc squeezed until a glossy surface appears, A 
sheet is laid on a piece of zinc, another sheet, another piece of 
zinc, card, and so on, until a pile an inch or so in height has 
been formed, and this is laid on a bed which moves under a 
great roller and back. The more squeeze, the higher polish 
secured. This stock Is then trimmed, counted and wrapped 
ready for the stock-room. 

In hand-pasting a sheet of ordinary card is thoroughly pasted 
upon its upper surface with a wide brush : upon this two other 
sheets are laid, the upper one |wsted, another laid on. and so 
on. When a considerable pile has been got the whole is placed 
in a standing press and squeezed. The paste comes out on the 
edge in quantities. The sheets are then trimmed in a cutter 
and each sheet hung up to dry by a clothespin fastened to two 
corners, each pin having a small hole punched in it so as to be 
hung up on a wire hook. 

In the manufacture of glazed pa|>er the paper used comes in 
rolls — just ordinary-appearing paper. The sheet passes slowly 



over a Iwr of wood, and its upper side is rubbed to a polish by 
an arm which holds a piece of flint at the point of contact with 
the paper and this ami gives great pressure upon the flint, and 
thus the paper is rubbed, inch by inch as it passes over the Iwr, 
into a high polish or glaze, on one side only. Then it again 
passes u|>on a roll. After this the roll is placed at the end of a 
a very long table, at the other end of which is a paper-cutter. 
There are several of these tables, side by side, each about 60 
feet long, and the paper-cutter at the end is mounted on wheels 
and can be moved along a track on the floor so as to cut at the 
end of any desired table. The process of arranging for cutting 
is like this : A man seizes the end of a sheet from the roll and 
walks along at the side of the table until he reaches the farther 
end of it, then he lays down the end of the sheet and, going 
back to the end of the table next the roll, cuts off the sheet 
from the roll by drawing a knife along a slit at the end of the 
table. This is repeated until there lies upon the table several 
hundred sheets of glazed paper — each sheet as long as the 
table. The top of the table is covered with an endless cloth, 
which can be carried forward toward the cutter by turning a 
crank. This cloth moves over wooden rollers, and so the 
whole pile is moved into the cutter and cut off into required 
lengths. Of the glazing machines about 60 are in constant 
operation. 

Another method of giving a high finish to j>aper is the friction 
finish. Here the |>aper |>asses in a continuous sheet between 
two steel cylinders and is so calendered. There are several 
of these machines. 

Upstairs is the color room. Here men are at work mixing 
up and straining the coloring matter with which a part of the 
stock is colored. The man in charge of this room is the most 
skilful mixer in the country. The odor of the coloring matter 
is a little offensive to an outsider, but is not in it with the hot, 
choky atmosphere of the next room. This room extends the 
whole length of this enormous building and a greater part of its 
width, and here it is that the various papers are colored and 
afttTward dried. 

The coloring matter is in a sort of tank into which the long 
sheet dips and then the color is vigorously rubbed in by a series 
of large brushes. These machines are placed at one end of the 
long room, and alter passing the brushes the sheet starts out to 
be dried. < )n each side of the machine is an ingenious arrange- 
ment of chains, in which there are raised points. Each point 
catches up a slat or light stick and brings it up under the |>aper 
every few feet and so sustaining raises it to the top of the room. 
The slats are arranged in a pile at the end of the machine, and 
the chain removes the lower one only. Across the top of the 
room the sheets move slowly in long, graceful loops, reaching 
nearly to the floor, being suspended by the sticks which rest on 
movable frames. When near the end of the room the track 
ends, the sticks drop into a box and the sheet passes t>etwrcn 
rods which partially remove the folds caused by hanging in 
loops and straightens out the slight roughness caused by wetting 
the sheet when the color was applied. Prom thence it goes to 
the roll. 

Embossing in various patterns is done here. The machine 
is a heavy steel cylinder on which is engraved the pattern. On 
the l»ed of the press a heavy piece of lead Ls laid. A sheet of 
paper is laid on the !>cd and a movement of a lever passes the 
bed beneath the roll. The sheet is removed, another placed 
from the other side, and the bed passes back, and so on. 
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S u s ar M a ^ n s in B arnarc '» 

■V MARTHA A. EABTMAN. BARNARD. VT. 

HAT did John G. Saxe say of Vermont's men and 
women, horses and maple sugar? Something like 
this? 

' ' The first and third are very fleet : 
The second and fourth arc hard to beat." 

The year 1902 was phenomenal in that the greater portion 
of the maple product was manufactured in the month of March, 
and this year is sure to go down in tradition, if not otherwise 
history, as the March sugar season, in the same way that 1816 
is rehearsed to the fifth generation as being the cold year, in 
which a big snow-storm in June occurred. Few now living 
remember that time, and as I write I am wondering how few 
now lx>rn will Ik- living in that correspondingly far |>crs|>ective. 

In reading these columns what associations must arise with 
those who once lived about here, but now reside in other lands 
and climes ! When memory goes back to childhood's days in 
dear old Vermont, is it a smile or it is a tear, or yet, is it a 
smile and a tear intermingled as those blessed memories arise ? 
The old times are again lived over. Even the hardest lines 
of the past have especial charm — the planting, the hoeing, the 
haying and the harvesting; but perhaps more than all other 
times, they recall the sugar-making season. The work was 
harder then than now. the greater part of the sap being carried 
by hand, the bearer wearing a curious kind of collar, somewhat 
resembling the modern collarette. I well remember seeing my 
father and the Iwys carrying sap in this way, and this year 
amongst the fuel ( by the way a great deal of rubbish which 
otherwise would necessitate an annual bonfire is in this way 
utilized ) I smiled at the medley collection more than ever as I 
recalled the face of the college l>oy who had done the picking 
up last summer in an unusually thorough sweep. There were 
plow-handles, and pig-troughs, wagon-shafts and broom-han- 
dles, feed-boxes and ox-yokes; but what caught and held my 
attention was one of these collarettes. I say one, and here was 
something for my collection, but no, alas! Pulling it from the 
heap I found it only a half. Disappointed, but not altogether 
discouraged, I resolved that the next time I should see iny 
father 1 would ask if the one he used was in existence. 

Sugaring this year, xs I have already intimated, began very 
early, several of this town having tapped their bushes previous 
to March first, and these same "early birds got the worm" — 
ah. I mean the sugar, while the slower ones did not realize so 
substantial a margin of profit. The great first run frightened 
buyers out of contracts, but when people hail their buckets 
washed and put away April first, the immensity of the sugar 
crop was a little less immense. 

A body disposed to work finds lots of it lying around during 
sugaring, even with modern improvements. During a good 
run it has alway* been my practice to arise al»ut three o'clock 
ami start up the boiling, for the menfolk9, being tired, want to 
sleep a little longer. On these occasional occasions I dress 
hastily, light my lantern and step out into the darkness. 
Reaching the sugar-house I step in just a bit cautiously, and, 
with lantern extended, peer into the corners, not quite fully, 
but perhaps more than half, expecting to see a burglar or a 



bear stopping there for the night. This done and the evapora- 
tor slicked up, I start the fire, which, with its cheery crackle, 
drives away all thoughts of ghosts and owls. What good 
company the fire is! I am now kept busy until old Sol appears 
over the eastern horizon, when I go down to tint! the house 
still wrapped in slumber. I go in with more noise than erst- 
while I came out, thus giving a hint that 'tis time for other 
folks to l>e stirring, Going out in the wee sma' hours one 
morning this season I beheld the star in the east as I had never 
seen it before. The sight well repaid the loss of sleep sus- 
tained 

One great menace to sugar-makers is the cross of having to 
work Sunday or let the sap waste. One believes, or tries to, 
that 'tis right to take care of it. and quotes Scripture to back 
up his belief, while at the same time his countenance is expres- 
sive of considerable doubt. Another thinks this entirely wrong 
and that the l.ord sends it as a temptation to be resisted. The 
latter class have had some strikingly convincing illustrations of 
the punishment incident to Sunday work this season. One 
man going out early Monday morning to see how the Sunday- 
work had finished, found that his syrup, likewise evaporator, 
had "sugared of!." The next Sunday transgressor number 
two left his works just a few minutes, but plenty long enough 
to "demoralize" his evaporator and ten gallons of nice syrup. 
Number three lost ten barrels of sap by the breaking down of a 
feed-holder stage. These cases may not be either silencing or 
convincing, but they are at least suggestive. 

CROSS ROADS LOCAL HAPPENINGS. 

— Col. Jumpuppc, of the Copperlield Gazette, was in tow n a 

— Simon Ketchum left a fine mess of fish at this office on Mon- 
day last, after a short trip to S<piam lake. Going again, Si ? 

— Elder Berry has our thanks for his first picking of early 
peas. The Elder works early and late over his "gardea sass." 
and the weeds haven't a ahast of a chance. The memory of 
their juicy tenderness is with us yet, Now is the time to sub- 
scribe. Bring in vour vegetab[es. 

moment Wednesday and paid the Leader office a pleasant visit. 

—New shirt waists and best codfish at Bingham's. 2tf yw 

—The paper is a dav late this w eck on account of an accident 
to the form. The " devil " spilt an oyster stew on the cdito- 
torial page and then pied the whole business trying to dry it 
out bottom side up over the office stove. We have sent to 
Boston for an extra case of type and hope hereaftur to be pre- 
pared for such emergencies. 

—Squire Eldridge of Popsum's Corner was in town yester- 
day a ud came in to renew his subscription. His eyesight is 
not as good as it used to be, but he always reads the Leader 
and says it gets better right along. He is one of our oldest 
subscribers and always pays in cash. The Squire misses the 
hitching-post, at the mill the boys pulled up for firewood last 
spring, catching eels. We need more hitching-posts at that 
end of the village. 

— Frank Woodlift returned today after a few months' sojourn 
in Rutland. Frank is not as fleshy as when we last saw him, 
but otherwise the change has been benelicial to him. 

— Reddy Bascom tn-gins work today for Flecsum Bros., as 
train boy on the Air Line. Many of our most successful men 
got a start in life selling penny papers at a nickel, dime novels 
for a quarter, ami chunks of gum arabic as -orange wafers." 

JJThe intelligent compositor made the ty|«s say last week 
that Eben Jones had just returned from a whaling voyage. It 
should have read "just returned from Union Village." 
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Jndian Monuments, 

BY CORA T. WHITCOMB. West Lebanon. N. H. 

"J J MONG the most notable of the antique curiosities of the 
State of Vermont are two so-called Indian monuments 
J I of blue slatestone, located at the junction of the Felch- 
villc and Otvendish stage roads, on the north side of 
Knapp Brook. Taking into consideration that more than one 
hundred years have elapsed since their erection, they are in a 
fairly good state ol preservation, apparently defying alike the 
heat and rains of summer and the frosts, hail, snow and winds 
of our severe winters. 




These monuments were erected here about 1799 in commem- 
oration of the birth of the first white child in the vicinity, and 
also the advent and traversing of this then unoccupied region by 
Capt. James Johnson and family, his wife's sister, Miriam Wil- 
lard, Peter Laberee and Ebenczer Farnsworth, who had been 
taken captive at the little settlement of Charlestown, N. H., 
August 30, 1754, by a party of Indians from Canada. 

The Indians at that time had a double object in making cap- 
tives of the English settlers : First, to secure prisoners of war 
(it being at the time of the French and Indian war), and, second, 
in anticipation ol the ransom money which the friends of the 
captives paid for their redemption. 



The smaller of these slate-stone slabs was at first placed one- 
half mile further up Knapp Brook in the town of Cavendish, 
but being somewhat isolated and surrounded by briers and 
shrubbery it was removed to the side of the larger one on the 
main road from Felchville to Springfield. 

The inscriptions on these monuments arc as follows: 

This is near the spot 
that the Indians Encamped the 
Night after they took Mr. Johnson & 
Family Mr. Laberee & Farnsworth 
August 30th 1754 And Mrs 
Johnson was Delivered of her Child 
Half a mile up this Brook 



When troubles near the Lord is kind 
He hears the Captives crys 
He can subdue the savage mind 
And Learn it sympathy. 

On the 31st of 
August 1754 
Capt James 
Johnson had 
a Daughter born 
on this spot of 
Ground being 
Captivated with 
his whole Family 
by the Indians. 

" If mothers e'er should wander here 
They'll drop a sympathetic tear 
For her, who in the howling wild 
Was safe delivered of a child." 
Nearly 1 48 years have elapsed since these events have trans- 
pired, but these inscriptions and a review of contemporaneous 
history bring to mind the dangers, sufferings, privations and 
hardships of the early pioneers. These captives, torn from 
their homes at Charlestown, N. H., are supposed to be the first 
white persons who ever set foot within the limits of the town of 
Reading, but the birth of the first white child in this vicinity 
occurred in the town of Cavendish. As Mrs. Johnson's Indian 
captor espied her infant he showed signs of great satisfaction, 
and rubbing his hands exclaimed : "Two monies for me, two 
monies for me," meaning the ransom money. 

The first night's encampment after their capture was on a 
branch of Black River, near the base of Little Ascutncy. The 
second night's encampment was in Reading, where the monu- 
ments are now located ; from whence they took a route through 
South Reading (Malagash) into Plymouth, where they again 
encamped at the head of Black River Pond ; then proceeded to 
Canada, reaching there after a tiresome and exceedingly painful 
journey — the men on foot, with but little (bod, and the children 
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on the backs of their captors. On leaving Reading Mrs. John- 
son was carried on a litter for the first two miles by the white 
captives, but they became too laint to proceed, and she chose 
the only alternative : of proceeding on horseback with her hus- 
band walking by her side to hold her on, rather than be left 
with her infant to perish alone in the wilderness. 

The only food for the inlant, as well as the others, was corn 
meal porridge, or gruel, made in a kettle stolen from the cap- 
tives' house, the broth of a hawk which was killed while on the 
way, and a little johnny-cake. 

The method they used to secure the men captives at night 
was to have their legs put in splint sticks, somewhat like stocks, 
and tied with cords, which were tied to limbs of trees too high 
to be reached. The women and children were furnished with 
blankets. 

After reaching Canada Mr. Johnson was given a parole of two 
months to return and solicit means of redemption. Finally, 
after eighteen months, Mrs. Johnson, her sister and daughters 
were sent to England in a cartel ship and then returned to Bos- 
ton, except the eldest daughter, who was retained in a Canadian 
nunnery. 

Mrs. Johnson, under pleasanter conditions, afterward visited 
these scenes of her trials and accurately located the places of 
their encampments. 

The child born under circumstances so peculiar was named 
Elizabeth Captive Johnson, and later married Col. George 
Kimball. The Hon. Frederick Billings, late ol Woodstock. 
Vt. , was a direct descendant of the little captive. 



RETURNING HOME AFTER DARK. 

BY EDNA BLANCHE WHITC, BAMU. VT. 
T«riLVt tuh or AM «HO MUTMlir lUHt. 

Sister May and I were coming through the wood, and it 
seemed very dark to us. We were having a splendid time, and 
it got dark before we thought of such a thing. We had wan- 
dered farther than we intended to. Well, the only thing to 
do was to hurry home as fast as we could. We had to go 
down a hill and came into a pasture where the way seemed safe 
and clear to us. 

Just then May said: "Oh, Blanche! what is that under 
tliat big tree ? Oh, see it move ! I am so afraid I will never 
go and pick flowers again, unless paj» is with us. Oh, Blanche ! 
sec it move again ! I think it is a bear ! " 

We were very much frightened, as we had to pass by it to go 
home. We could not turn round and go back ; besides, if we 
did the bear would surely follow us. I thought the best thing 
to do was to keep just as quiet as possible, and as far away 
from the bear as we could, and creep along sofdy. We could 
then climb the fence and run as fast as we could for home. 

May said she could not help crying, but 1 told her she must 
not, for mamma's sake, as 1 knew she was already very much 
worried about us. 

We got home at last, all safe and sound. I put my arms 
around papa's neck and told him the whole story. He took his 
gun and went in search of the bear ; and what do you think it 
was? Why, our little dog, Snip, waiting for us. When papa 
came in he was all smiles to think that Snip had played such a 
trick on us, and they !x>th thought we were brave little girls, 
after all. 



pletcher Memorial Library. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW BUILDING AT LUDIjOW, VT. 

LIBRARY inspector in New York was recently called 
upon to tell something about an ideal library building 
J B and its inside equipment. Passing over the beautiful 
buildings of his own State, the Carnegie donations in 
Pennsylvania and the numerous structures which have been 
erected in nearly every Massachusetts town, he chose to take for 
such an ideal model the Fletcher Memorial Library of Ludlow. 

In his presentation address, the donor, Mr. Allen M. Fletcher 
of Indianapolis, spoke feelingly and with impression on the life 
of his father, Stoughton A. Fletcher, in memory of whom the 
building was erected. His words are worth quoting as showing 
the dominant purpose in his mind in every step of the building 
process. 

" I have tried to make this library an expression of my fa- 
ther's life. The solid granite foundation suggests the strength 
and steadfastness of his character. The simplicity and square- 
ness of the exterior correspond with the modesty and upright- 
ness of his life. The beauty and richness of the interior are 
typical of the justice and fineness of his mind. The influences 
for good and the culture that lie hidden in the books are as sym- 
bols of the gendeness and beneficence of his heart." 

And just such a library has Mr. Fletcher erected. Fronting 
Main street and the village park, with large surrounding grounds, 
the executive mansion next door below, the situation is ideal. 
A one-story building of red brick, with buff limestone trimmings 
and granite base, one is impressed first of all with its apparent 
substantiality. This first impression is strengthened as one 
enters the liasement and examines the solid foundation of ma- 
sonry on which the superstructure stands. Here as elsewhere 
Mr. Fletcher has demanded perfection, or as near thvt as human 
ingenuity is capable of attaining. 

In plan, the library has the form of a Latin cross, with vesti- 
bule at the head, the delivery room in the crossing, flanked on 
either side by Large reading and reference rooms, forming the 
arms, and in the foot of the cross the book room, with capacity 
for eighteen thousand volumes. In the angle formed by the 
right arm and the foot is the librarian's office. 

Plain and unpretentious externally, the real richness" and 
beauty of the structure begin to appear as one enters the door to 
the vestibule, the white marble walls with Ionic pilasters, ceiling 
and floor worked out in marble mosaic, make evident to the 
visitor that no pains were spared in the endeavor to erect a 
memorial worthy of the man. On the left over the marble stair- 
case is the inscription : 

IN LOVING MEMORV OF 

STOIGHTON 

A. 

FLETCHER 

THIS BLIL1HNG IS ERECTED 
BY IIIS SON 
A I.I. EN M. M.KTCIIF.R 

Added dignity and impressiveness is given to the interior by 
a (lortrait — done by Steele — of the man for whom this library 
is a memorial, which hangs in the reading room on the right. 
Both this and its rom|Mnion room on the left arc finished in 
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dark oak. In each is a large fireplace with massive mantel of 
Caen stone, over head carved in the one room with the Fletcher 
coat of arms, in the other with the State seal. Two long oak 
tables in the west room afford an opportunity for quiet study or 
reading. In one corner is a case for the card catalogue arranged 
alphabetically by author and subject with separate drawers for 
fiction and works of a juvenile nature. The books are classi- 
fied, by the way, according to the Dewey decimal system, be- 
yond question the most perfect yet devised. 

A door leads into the stack room and one stops for a moment 
to peer into the librarian's private room just long enough to see 
that all is not for show. Here the bookf are catalogued and 
other work of like nature done. One notes the same beautiful 
furnishings, a fireplace, large oak desks and chairs, typewriter 
specially adapted to library work and so on. Not what will do 
was the dictum of the donor, but the very best thing for the 
purpose. 



It would be pleasant to know something of the man who thus 
remembers his fellow-man. It is safe to infer that the edifice 
echoes his own life as well as that of his father. An old-time 
Vermonter once remarked that he knew the whole Fletcher 
family from A to izzard, and they always hail money. The old 
man may speak truly, but one is never made conscious of it in 
their home life on the ancestral farm. A visitor entering the 
library on the day after the opening found Mr. Fletcher talking 
with some street urchins and signing with them the cards 
necessary for drawing books, and looking in among the l>ook- 
shelves saw Mrs. Fletcher sitting on the floor, oblivious to all 
surroundings, examining some rare old book-plates. That is a 
sufficient description. It shows a man and wife in actual sym- 
pathy and feeling with their fellow-creatures. 

And what about these fellow-creatures? Phrenologists say 
they have developed a large-sized bump of thankfulness which 
has evidenced itself in the — to Mr. Fletcher — very satisfactory 
method of making a large use of his generosity. 




FLETCHER MEMORIAL LIBRARY, LUDLOW, VT. 



The book room is simply furnished, regard being had chiefly 
for light. Books are uncovered and free access allowed to them 
at all hours — seven thousand of them, all told — and covering 
in part the field of universal knowledge. 

A door on the left leads to the second reading room, where 
arc a table and racks with all the current weekly and monthly 
magazines. A dark mahogany clock of unique design is worth 
noting. And then out again into the delivery room, which we 
failed to notice before. The flooring worked out in colored 
marble mosaic of elaborate design, the stucco ceiling, the white 
marble columns and delivery desk make a rare combination of 
richness and beauty. 

The building is open from one to half-past eight o'clock 
daily, and books may be drawn at all hours. The rules and 
regulations are as simple as can 1m- and yet subserve the best 
interests of all concerned. 



The dedicatory exercises were held Nov. I, 1901. Since 
the library was opened to the public the number of book draw- 
ers has reached over 700, and the not least pleasing fact is 
that this number includes many young children who exercise 
in every way the same rights and prerogatives as their elders. 
A trained librarian of most pleasing address is always present to 
assist such unfortunate ones as know not what they want. 
Ludlow people ask for one thing more only — portraits of Mr. 
and Mrs. Fletcher, whose genii may keep watch over their 
beneficence. 
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His S"mmer Parish. 

BY GEORGIA WHITE. RANDOLPH. VT. 

ONE long whistle, followed by two shorter ones, smote 
u|>on the air, and a moment later the afternoon mail 
train drew up at the station of Berkley Falls, among the 
green hills of Vermont. 
A tall, slim young fellow alighted from the train and glanced 
around inquiringly. He was a well-dressed, pleasant -faced 
young man with a jwir of level gray eyes which gave one the 
impression that their owner was capable of taking very accurate 
measurements. While he was still turning a deaf ear to the 
persuasive accents of a solicitous porter from the Laglc Hotel, 
a middle-aged, portly gentleman rushed up in a breathless 
hurry and, waving the porter to one side, asked if he were not 
addressing Mr. Paul Randall, the divinity student who was to 
take charge of their parish during the summer months. 
" Yes. sir ; and you are Dr. Wyinan ?" 
"The very same," assented the doctor, and the two shook 
hands with great cordiality. 

" Wc have engaged board for you at Mrs. Larkin's, a widow 
lady who has shown some little inclination lately to attend our 
church, and we thought it might be a stroke of policy for you 
to make your home with her for a time," said the doctor, 
mopping his face and the round shiny spot on the top of his 
head, for it was a warm day, anil the good man had been 
hurrying. " Now, if you will give me your checks, I will hunt 
up a truckman and take you right over there." 

Left alone, Paul smiled as he pictured himself following the 
Widow Larkin about her household tasks, striving to incul- 
cate upon her preoccupied mind right views of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation and thereby causing her perhaps to put an 
extra dose of saleratus into the biscuits or to forget to sweeten 
the cookies at all. 

His soliloquy was cut short by the return of the doctor ready 
to lead the way to Mrs. Larkin's, and as they proceeded slowly 
down the street he gave the young man a bird's-eye view, as it 
were, of the spiritual and temporal condition of the flock of 
which he was to be the shepherd for the summer season. 

" You will find this to be a pretty poor parish, Mr. Randall ; 
poor potatoes and few in the hill, as the farmers say. We are 
all live-centers, and can hardly afiord to be even that." The 
doctor was at that time paying taxes on $60,000, and was sus- 
pected by his fiest friends of having as much more securely hid- 
den from the prying eyes of the inquisitive listers. "The fact 
is, the church is all run down. The choir got out with the last 
minister wc had, because he thought he knew more about music 
than they did, and they haven't sung since. Our two leading 
men are having a lawsuit about a rail fence between their re- 
spective pastures, and each threatens to leave the church unless 
the other is excommunicated. The Sunday school, too, needs 
waking up ; but here we are at Mrs. Larkin's." The doctor 
paused long enough to give the doorbell a couple of pulls, and 
then continued blandly : "I hope you will enjoy your stay 
among us, Mr. Randall, and you can rest assured that we will 
do all in our power to make your work here interesting. ' ' 

And Paul, as he mentally reviewed the situation, felt sure that 
work in such a very promising field could hardly fail of being 
interesting. 



Mrs. Larkin now appeared at the door, and the doctor has- 
tened to introduce Paul to her as the student they had been 
ex|wcting. "I brought him right here, Mrs. Lirkin, fyecause 
1 know how very much at home you always make your lioard- 
jrs, and 1 felt certain he would be more contented here than 
anywhere else," and the worthy doctor, lifting his hat, returned 
to his neglected |tatients, while Paul, having followed his land- 
lady into the house, endeavored to make as pleasing an impres- 
sion as possible with a view to her early conversion to the truths 
of sound doctrine as set forth in his creed. 

"This will be your room, Mr. Randall," said Mrs. Larkin, 
throwing open the door of her front chamber. "Supper will 
ready in an hour, and I will have your trunk brought up as 
soon as it comes. ' ' 

"Very well. This is a very pleasant room," gazing admir- 
ingly at the gay rag carpet of hit-or-miss pattern. 

"So glad you like it," purred Mrs. I -ark in approvingly. 
" From this window you get a real nice view of the cemetery." 

" Ah, yes ; I see," throwing a rapid glance in the direction 
of the last resting-place of the inhabitants of Berkley Falls. 
" Have you other boarders, Mrs. I-arkin?" 

" Miss Brown, a typewriter in one of the offices, Iwards here : 
a very nice young lady," said Mrs. l.arkin with a keen glance 
at the young divine. "She attends your church, too, I believe. 
There's the doorbell. If there is anything I can do to make 
you more comfortable, just let me know," and Mrs. Larkin 
vanished down the stairs. 

" 1 wonder if they expect me to convert Miss Brown, too." 
muttered Paul, as he proceeded to investigate his surroundings. 

The ring at the door proved to be that of one of Mrs. Lar- 
kin's neighbors whose curiosity had not sufiered her to remain 
quietly at home. 

"So that's the new minister, is it?" settling herself in the 
easiest chair. " Pretty young, isn't he?" 

"About twenty-five, 1 should think," hazarded Mrs. Larkin 
as she handed her visitor a palmleaf fan. "He's real pretty 
appearing, too." 

"Twenty-five! Well, I declare!" exclaimed Mrs. Janes. 
" I presume the young ladies of this town will be very active in 
church work this summer." 

"Oh, of course ; but Miss Brown will have a little the best 
chance, being right here in the house, though she Isn't quite so 
pretty as some of the others. ' ' 

" No, perhaps not ; but 1 call him rather more than the av- 
erage for looks. I saw him coming down the street with Dr. 
Wyman, and I knew the doctor was giving us all a pretty got*! 
setting up from the way he swung his arms around ami from 
what 1 could hear through the screen window. Deary me," 
glancing at the clock, '1 must run home now and get tea. 
Come over and tell me what you find out. We shall know what 
kind of a preacher he is after tomorrow," and Mrs. Janes 
tripped across the street, followed by the sharp eyes of Mrs. 
Larkin, who thanked her stars that she wasn't quite so curious 
as some folks. 

Paul, in the meantime, after having thoroughly investigated 
the premises, had proceeded to arrange bis effects according to 
his masculine ideas of order, carefully putting a bottle of liquid 
blacking in the same drawer with his collars and cuffs and dis- 
tributing the remaining articles in the most unlikely places. 
This done, he surveyed the scene of his labors with a self- 
satisfied expression and, seating himself at a window which 
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did not command a view of the cemetery, commenced to read 
over his sermon, taking pains to mark the places where a ges- 
ture, either to the right or left, or perhaps with both hands, 
might serve to bring out the idea more clearly. 

The teabell rang just as he reached the jieroration and feeling 
this to be a good place at which to stop, he laid down his 
manuscript and hastened to obey the summons. 

In the dining room he found Mrs. Larkin and a brown-haired, 
sensible looking young woman, whose age, judging from her 
appearance, might be anywhere from twenty-five to thirty. 

"Mr. Randall, let mc make you acquainted with Miss 
Brown." said Mrs. Larkin with quite a society air. 

Miss Brown greeted the embryo clergyman with a smiling 
interest that made him mentally classify her as a nice girl, and 
they fell at once into a brisk conversation that, helped on by 
Mrs. I -ark in, never flagged till the end of the meal. 

Miss Brown informed him that she was to be the organist at 
the church during the summer and rejoiced tliat his presence in 
the house would make it so convenient for her to consult him 
about the hymns. 

Mrs. Larkin confessed that she had been a rather infrequent 
church-goer, but meant to become a constant attendant. And 
the Rev. Paul listened and smiled and felt that he had fallen 
among friends. 

Sunday morning dawned bright and clear, and our young 
minister, swallowing his heart as he walked along and followed 
by many curious eyes, made his way towards the small brick 
church, which was well filled by an expectant congregation. 
Dr. Wyman met him at the door with the pleasing intelligence 
that there would be no singing owing to the injured feelings of 
the choir, and also informed him that there were two or three 
extremely deaf j»cople in the back part of the church who would 
be highly dissatisfied if they failed to catch every word of the 
sermon. "So speak up loud and you'll be all right," declared 
the good man, patting the boy's shoulder encouragingly. 

Controlling an insane desire to laugh, caused no doubt by 
his great nervousness, Paul passed with a dignified step up the 
side aisle and with a sigh of relief hid his blushing countenance 
behind the tall cushioned pulpit, which had the inevitable big 
red tassel hanging from each corner. 

After a suituble length of time he arose and, relying on his 
own line tenor voice, requested the congregation to join with 
him in singing " Rock of Ages." One or two brave souls 
started in at the third word, and by the time the last line was 
reached the members of the congregation were singing with a 
vigor that surprised themselves. The doctor rubbed his hands, 
and plans for a revival began to take shape in his active mind. 
From there on the services proceeded very smoothly, and the 
sermon, the result of many hours of deep thought and much 
study of the Primitive Fathers, was pronounced by Deacon 
Janes on his way home from church as " pretty good for a boy." 

After the sermon Dr. Wyman "passed the plate," and as he 
went from seat to seat he carefully counted the various sums 
dropped therein, in a furtive way, and when the result of his 
mental arithmetic revealed the fact that the collection would 
more than defray the expenses of the ensuing week, a look of 
supreme content appeared upon his expressive countenance. 

"A cordial invitation is extended to the children, the young 
l>cople and the older members of the congregation who are 
interested in the Sunday school to remain after this service, ' ' 
announced Paul, and then raising his hand he pronounced the 



benediction. Slowly the people filed out, nodding and speak- 
ing to one another, inquiring for absent ones and exchanging 
opinions on the new minister and the state of the weather. A 
goodly number, however, remained behind and when Paul, 
after arranging classes and finding teachers for them, came to 
take charge of the Bible class, he found before him a most 
bewildering array of pretty bonnets with still prettier faces 
beneath them. Mrs. Larkin liad hurried home to pre|>arc the 
dinner, but Miss Brown had remained to play for the Sunday 
school and had joined the minister's class with the other young 
ladies. For a moment his reverence was slightly embarrassed 
by the row of black, blue, gray and brown eyes fixed so intently 
upon him, but the sight of Miss Brown, who seemed tor the 
moment like an old friend, helped him to regain his self-posses- 
sion, and he plunged at once into the lesson for the day. In 
rapt attention the row of eyes followed him closely while he 
discoursed learnedly on fine points of doctrine and expounded 
the Scriptures with the help of Greek and Latin phrases that 
served to convince his hearers of his unbounded wisdom, at 
any rate. 

" My ! isn't he smart?" breathed Sadie Janes, the deacon's 
daughter, but not so low that the whisper failed to reach the 
young minister's ears. 

"Awfully interesting," answered Violet Loomis. "I am 
coming to the class right along now that we have a minister 
who can stand up and tell you a lot of beautifut things and not 
ask any questions. Parson Jones used to think we ought to 
know as much about the Bible as he did, and would look so 
surprised if you couldn't turn to Lamentations or Habakkuk the 
first thing." 

On the whole the youthful preacher felt reasonably satisfied 
with himself and joining Miss Brown on the way home listened 
well pleased to her complimentary utterances regarding the 
service and Sunday school. 

" Well, mother," said Dr. Wyman to his wife at the Sunday 
dinner, ' ' you never saw such a Bible class as we had today. 
All the young ladies under sixty were present, and the interest 
they appeared to take in that lesson would have done your heart 
good. There was Violet Loomis, who, to my certain knowl- 
edge, hasn't been to Sunday school since she was in the infant 
class, and Sue Elliott and a dozen others, all looking as though 
Bible study had been their chief diversion from youth up." 

"There, there, father," expostulated the mild Mrs. Wyman. 
"don't be cynical." 

The next week was a busy one for the Rev. Mr. Randall, 
who organized a choir, called on his parishioners, accepted 
three invitations to tea parties and attended a meeting of the 
ladies' sewing society. This last he found to be a feature of 
church life not treated with exhaustive thoroughness in theo- 
logical seminaries, and he was somewhat at sea at first with 
regard to the best course to pursue in directing the energies of 
the charitably disposed matrons ; but some way connecting 
patchwork with sewing societies, he suggested piecing a bed- 
quilt for an orphan asylum in a nearby city. The suggestion 
met with favor and, being rather clever with his pencil, he sat 
down and drew an elaborate design, which the ladies declared 
to be much prettier than the " log cabin " or the " rising sun " 
pattern, and which the designer thought ought to keep them 
busy and out of mischief for the entire summer — the out-of- 
mischief idea proving how little he understood a ladies' society. 
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As Mr. Randall had drawn the pattern the society was a unit 
in declaring' that he must cut the pieces and superintend the 
joining of the blocks. So every Thursday afternoon found the 
young minister seated in a different parlor trimming bits of 
calico to the required shape, while flying needles hardly Wept 
pace with the flying tongues in the busy circle around him. At 
first he really enjoyed the meetings and thought the bedquilt- 
pieccrs a rare collection of the dearest old ladies in the world ; 
but one afternoon, the novelty of his presence having worn off, 
he was rather disagreeably suq>rised to hear his fellow-boarder. 
Miss Brown, discussed in a way that it seemed to him must 
make the poor creature's ears burn furiously. 

He was artfully given to understand that her interest in 
church had never been noticeable until his coming, and it 
seemed to be the general opinion of the company present that 
the zeal manifested now was not entirely above suspicion. Mrs. 
Loomis made the apparently irrelevant remark that she could 
sec through a ladder as far as any one, and the rest laughed 
knowingly. 

Shocked and pained at this unexpected development in his 
"rare collection of dearest old ladies in the world," the 
young minister, not trusting hin-self to speak, shortly took his 
leave and tramped miles over the hilLs before he felt once more 
in a ministerial frame of mind. As soon as he had gone, the 
ladies told each other, with mutual congratulations, that they 
had intended for a long time to open his eyes, and they hoped 
they had done it. 

" I don't care if they do live in the same house," complained 
Mrs. Loomis. " Violet says Ann Brown manages it so that 
he has to walk home with her from every prayer meeting and 
choir rehearsal, and he can't go home with one of the other 
girls if he wants to. ' ' 

"Ridiculous," commented another woman; "and she is 
thirty if she is a day." 

" Thirty !" almost shrieked Mrs. Loomis, " if she ever sees 
thirty-five again I miss my guess." 

" He is so young and unsuspecting I think it was our duty to 
give him a hint," ventured some one else, and this scheme of 
justification was seized upon with a unanimous " So do I." 

Thimbles and needles were finally put away, and the ladies, 
still full of uneasy self-commendations and explanations, sepa- 
rated for the day. Mrs. Janes, donning her bonnet, started 
for home at a gait that suggested fire, urgent need of a physi- 
sician, a pie running out in the oven or some other genuine 
calamity, but instead of stopping at her own gate she rushed at 
once to Mrs. Larkin, into whose ears she poured an exciting 
talc of the afternoon's proceedings. 

" I am simply dumfounded," exclaimed Mrs. Larkin, as her 
informant paused for breath. " I shall tell Miss Brown at once 
how they are talking about her and before Mr. Randall, too. I 
think she ought to know ! " 

"Of course she had," agreed the panting Mrs. Janes. "It 
will be a dreadful blow to her, she is so proud, but she ought 
to know what people arc saying. Sh ! here she comes now. 
I'll slip out before she gets in, for it must be most supper time, 
and I am due at home." 

So saying she hurried out of the door and down the path up 
which Miss Brown was wearily plodding after a hard day's 
work in an exacting office. Mrs. Janes ^ave her a cheerful 
salutation, and the unconscious object of all the excitement 
went on to where Mrs. larkin was awaiting in the sitting room. 



Just what went on behind the door into the hall, which Mrs. 
Lirkin carefully closed after her boarder, is not known, but 
when the Rev. Mr. Randall came in to supper Miss Brown's 
place at the table was vacant, and Mrs. Lirkin explained her 
absence by the time-honored excuse of a headache. At the 
breakfast table the next morning the headache was reported as 
raging with unabated fury, and a horrible suspicion Ix-gan to 
take form in the reverend gentleman's mind. A moment's 
thought, however, convinced him of the utter" foolishness of 
imagining that news of the sewing society fracas could have 
reached Miss Brown's ears before the supper hour of the pre- 
ceding day. especially since Mrs. Larkin liad not been at the 
meeting and Miss Brown had, as usual, been kept within by her 
duties. " No one would be so mean as to tell her, any way," 
he further reflected, and took himself to task for a ridiculous 
attack of nerves. 

At noon Mrs. Larkin informed him with quite a decided air 
of embarrassment that Miss Brown had found a boarding place 
nearer her work and left very hurriedly that morning. 

The young clergyman felt himself flush to the roots of his 
hair, and the look of distress which appeared on his counte- 
nance was too much for Mrs, I^arkin. 

" Yes, Mr. Randall," she burst out in response to his glance 
of inquiry, "she heard all about it and it almost killed her. 
She is alone in the world and proud as Lucifer, and she declared 
that she would go to the poorhouse before she would stay here 
another day." 

' ' But I would have gone instead if you had only let me known. 

" Oh, she wouldn't hear to that, and I wouldn't have been 
wilting, cither. Mrs. Loomis would like to have you board at 
her house, no doubt, so that it would be more convenient for 
you to walk home with Violet, but if I do say it as shouldn't, 
you are just as well off here." 

" I don't wish myself to make any change, but I am sorry to 
be the cause of Miss Brown's leaving, anil to be the unwitting 
cause of all this annoyance to her. I don't wonder she wishes 
to avoid the sight of me." 

" Miss Brown knows you arc not to blame." said Mrs. lar- 
kin soothingly; "but she feels considerably wrought up over 
those miserable old gossips." 

" Yes, they are miserable old gossips," said the young min- 
ister with rome heat and a great deal of indiscretion, "and they 
ought to be ashamed of themselves. ' ' 

This speech was triumphandy rqiorted to Mrs. Janes before 
Mrs. Larkin commenced to do the breakfast dishes, and the 
former, dropping everything, started out to make the rounds of 
the parish. She called on every member of the sewing society 
and told each one that Mr. Randall said they were a set of mis- 
erable old gossips and ought to be ashamed of themselves. 
"And he never spoke a truer word than that," observed Dr. 
Wyman when the story finally reached his ears. 

But the ladies who had tried to open the young minister's 
eyes were furious, though far from speechless. They aired 
their views regarding the Rev. Paul with a thoroughness that 
left nothing to be desired but temporary deafness. They criti- 
cised him mercilessly from the part in his hair to his manner of 
saying Amen, and when they had finished with his general 
character an escaped convict would have scorned to recognize 
him. Most of these comments were faithfully borne to their 
subject's ears by Mrs. Larkin or some other worthy soul, who 
thought "he ought to know what jicople were saying about him." 
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Work on the orphans' bedquilt came to a standstill ; Miss 
Brown ceased to play the organ and never went within sight of 
the church if she could help it ; Mrs. Loomis, the chief offender 
at the famous meeting, was of course more incensed than all 
the rest, and kept her daughter away from Sunday school and 
choir ; attendance at the Sunday services dropped off half, and 
the weekly prayer meeting became something for Mr. Randall 
to look forward to with dread. 

But all things, even disagreeable ones, come to an end, and 
the day soon arrived when the Rev. Paul, with his trunks 
checked and his ticket bought, stood on the depot platform 
bound for another year at the seminary'. Dr. Wyman was at 
the station to see him off and, grasping the somewhat disconso- 
late-looking youth by the hand, gave him a hearty shake. 
Then, as the train started, waved his hat, shouting, "Good-by, 
good-by ; I guess we have halter-broken you all right." 



Daughter of the Revolution. 

By DR. GARDNER COX, HOLYOKC, Mm. 

CHE oldest and the youngest " real " daughters of the 
Revolution are, singularly enough, named " Blanchard." 
We gave the history and portrait of the oldest, Mrs. 
Sarah Blanchard (Chapman), in a late issue, and here we 
give the youngest 

Victoria Rockwell ( Blanch ari>), of Holyokc, Mass., 
born on (jueen Victoria's birthday, May 24, 1H41, daughter of 
Jeremiah and Abilene, (Stearns) Rockwell, married Oct 29, 
1859, William H. Blanchard, son of Chester and Mary (Chase) 
Blanchard ; has two children ; is a member of the Mercy War- 
ren Chapter, D. A. R., of Springfield, Mass. ; is now 61 years 
young, without a gray hair, for, like her father, years sit lightly 
upon her. She is as fresh and vigorous as Youth, and has no 
notion of growing old for a generation yet. 

Jeremiah ROCKWELL, her father, a remarkable man with a 
remarkable record and of remarkable stock, lived in remarkable 
times. He was born in Ridgefield, Conn., July 19, 1756 ; early 
moved with his parents to Lancsboro, Mass., where he married, 
first, Anna Stearns, who died in Cornwall, Vt., Aug. 15, 1801, 
aged forty-seven years ; second, about 1803, Lucy Eaton, then 
Widow Day of Massachusetts, who died in Cornwall Sept. 21, 
,8 33. a K«^ 66 years ; third, July 17, 1834, at Cornwall, a niece 
of his first wife, Abilene Stearns, born October, 1 795, widow of 
Otis Smith of Lanesboro, daughter of Ebenezer and Annie 
(Hyde) Stearns, died May 13, 1861, in Bangor, N. Y. ; he died 
Aug. 28, 1852, aged ninety-seven years, and both arc buried in 
the West Bangor Cemetery. 

Mr. Rockwell lived in l-ancsl>oro till 1789, being then thirty- 
three years of age ; then in Cornwall, Vt., till 1834, being then 
seventy-eight ; then in Canada till 1846, being then ninety years 
of age; then in Parish ville, N. Y., till 1847 ; then in Bangor, 

N. Y., till his death. 

Mr. Rockwell has a remarkable epitaph : "Served At Bunker 
Hill, Dorchester Heights and Saratoga." 

Mr. Rockwell enlisted from Lanesboro July 20, 1775, served 
till Aug. 1 1 , under Capt. Barnes and Col. Woodbridge ; en- 
listed second, Sept. 28, 1775, under the same officers ; enlisted 
third, from Lanesboro Oct. 13, 1781, served till the 23d as 
sergeant under Capt. Asa Barnes and Col. Timothy Read, and 
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went to Stillwater ; was pensioned July 24, 1832, when he was 
seventy-six and living in Cornwall, receiving $75 back pay ; is 
credited by the government at Washington with nine months' 
MSVice in a Connecticut regiment, without date of enlistment. 
In order to cover his epitaph he must have made other enlist- 
ments. In 20 years he drew about $2,000 of pension money 
and his widow drew about $1 ,000, making $3,000 for the family. 

Mr. Rockwell enlisted when he was nineteen ; had eleven 
children before his third marriage ; married then a widow with 
seven children ; had two children by his third marriage, making 
twenty children in all, either his own or by adoption. He was 
eighty-five years old when Mrs. Blanchard was born, and her 
brother, who is two and one-half years older than herself, was 
born when Mr. Rockwell was eighty-three years of age. This 
List son and child, Cyrus S. Rockwell, of East Dickinson, 
N. Y., now sixty-three years old, is the youngest living son 
of a Revolutionary soldier, and is a member of Washington 
Chapter, S. A. R., of Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Rockwell was a short, thick-set man, light-haired, and 
with a few characteristics of his own, upon which he held the 
original patent. He was proud and polite, pious and intel- 
lectual, quick spoken, quick to turn your own wit against you, 
with decided opinions, and honest to a science. 

In his latter days he was wont to recite his army experiences to 
his little fair-haired daughter, Victoria, and he would "shoulder 
his crutch (cane) and show how fields were won ! ' ' After going 
through the manual of arms with prompt, spirited commands, 
he would work up to the climax a ml halloo ' ' Fire ! ' ' and throw 
his cane high in the air and across the yard, and then order 
Victoria to "charge" the enemy and bring back the "colors." 
Victoria was only eleven years old when her father died. 

Morning and evening Mr. Rockwell was a devout Congre- 
gationalism of which church he was a life-long member and 
deacon. He generally followed his family devotions with a 
hymn sung with exulting gusto, his favorite evening hymn In-iiig 
(and he sang it with great fervor at ninety-five years of age): — 

1 ' The day is past and gone. 

The evening shades appear ; 
(), may we all remember well 
The day of death draws near." 
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1 \J^hen ^wallows |-Jomeward ply. 

BY SARA ELIZABETH GRAVES. WATCABURr. VT. 

" He wlio wanders widest lifts 
No more of Beauty's jealous veil 
Than he who from his doorway sees 
The miracles of flowers and trees. 
Feels the warm Orient in the noonday air, 
And from cloud minarets hears the sunset call to prayer." 

TF " four o'clock in the morning " is " the magical hour in 
the day," as Mrs. Miller so positively affirms and goes on 
so charmingly to prove, there is yet another hour alluring, 
magical and most fascinating in its influence upon all lovers ol 
nature. The midsummer hour of sunset and twilight, including 
the extreme margins of time, draws with no uncertain spell. 
This is the interlude between living, active every day pursuits 
and the whispered symphonies of the stars, when 

" The hush of earth and air 
Seems the pause before a prayer." 

The morning hour is indeed exhilarating, inspiring ; the even- 
ing contrastingly and intensely reposeful. The morning arouses 
to activity — to aggressive participation in the events transpir- 
ing around us ; the evening calls to calm meditation, to rcvery 
and to passive acceptance of circumstances which at other times 
seem to need readjusting. The morning awakens hope, spurs 
ambition, evokes exultant praise ; the evening distills a deeper, 
holier joy, mingled with a speechless gratitude and devotion to 
the Divine. 

" The harp at Nature's advent strung 

Has never ceased to play ; 
The song the stars of morning sung 

Has never died away. 
The mists above the morning rills 

Rise white as wings of prayer : 
The altar curtains ol the hills 

On sunset's purple air." 

With ardent disciples of bird lore the day's dawning has un- 
doubtedly the precedence, offering larger and rarer opportunities 
for noting the manners and habits of their winged enchanters, 
their magical arts and beguilements, their powers of enticing and 
bewitching their human captives. But no commonest lover of 
Nature can torget or ignore the charm of her twilight hills and 
mountains, the softening lights and shadows, the mists of the 
valley creeping upward, the thrilling yet tranquil radiance of 
the dying day. Neither does the devotee of Birdland forget, 
in her rapt admiration for the reveille of these feathered inhab- 
itants of our summer fields and forests, that they are the same 
fairy enchanters when they sing their evening hymns — the last 
good night — and fold their pinioas over the pulsing breast in 
night time quiet and repose. They are never out of tune, never 
orf parade, never other than wholly engaging until Night's angel 
folds us all together in her shadow mantle, sleep clouds in the 
busy brain and unconsciousness steals our very senses away. 

How the birds themselves seem to love the sunset hour ! 
They arc always out with evident intent to make the most of 
the remaining daylight. They sing, too, if not so ravishingly 
as at daybreak, still with unmistakable inspiration, the same 



spontaneous outburst or rapturous emotions. There is not so 
full a chorus of voices, yet the same spirit in the singers ; and 
never sing the thrushes with such supreme and heavenly effect ax 
when the day is waning. In this neighborhood the veery is the 
last to say good night, singing on and on to the outer brink of 
twilight, then suddenly slipping over into silence and darkness. 

These summer evenings have always been enticing hours to 
me. Too indolent, or otherwise, to avail myself of the golden 
opportunities of the early dawn — though at times sufficiently 
aroused to observe that at its earliest it begins before three 
o'clock — the after supper time in June, I revel in and its 
best gifts covet most earnestly. 

The vesper sparrows call me out with their sweetly subdued 
trills dropping down from the pasture bill close by. Sometimes 
I go their way and climb up to Lookout Rock for the glorious 
sunset views to be seen from this elevation. Here I sit and 
watch the shaded colors drifting among the fair weather clouds, 
the shifting lights and shadows across hilltop and valley, the 
waving folds of filmy gauze over the lace of the mountain just 
south of sunset ; and a voiceless spirit within me whispers : "The 
glory of the sunset is His also." Then the eye drops to 
Meadow Brook coursing through fertile fields along a beau- 
tiful vale of green, noting the thickets of shrubbery, the trees 
along its banks, my beloved " Idlewild " over opposite — so 
many bowers of bird bliss, beauty and song. Floods of memo- 
ries sweet and tender come thronging my brain, dear delightful 
associations cluster about all that is above, b»low and around 
me. I could stay here forever, it seems to me now, happy and 
content, with my own thoughts for companions and golden 
revery for occupation. 

But a powerlul magnet draws me on. I wander down among 
the numerous hummocks overgrown with fragrant pennyroyal, 
looking ever for the lowly nests which I know to be there, 
doubtless in plain sight, if only I may be so fortunate as to 
stumble upon one. Its guileless owner takes no pains to con- 
ceal it. Oftentimes she seems to feel secure in the very open- 
ness ol the situation. In a slight depression beside one of these 
mounds, almost in the beaten path of the grazing cows, I have 
found the vesper sparrow's nest, with not even a ranker growth 
of grass to conceal it from the specially interested friend or foe. 
Sometimes she builds beneath a thrifty mullein whose broad 
leaves promise a shelter from the sun and the rain. But prowl- 
ers are more certain to examine these locations, and woe to the 
luckless birds found therein. One nest I found thus delightfully 
sheltered, as I thought, and watched over it with jealous fond- 
ness and a lover's devotion only to find it rifled when the callow 
babies were a few days old. A song-sparrow's nest on the 
broken edge of a grass-fringed bank seemed even more secure, 
and so remained through one summer ; but, essaying to use it 
the second season. Mamma Sparrow was robbed of her un- 
fledged nestlings, and forsook the treacherous site. 

When I have satisfied myself with upland glory and nest- 
hunting, if the dew is not too heavy, I stroll around to where 
the farther end of the pasture touches the brookside, climb the 
fence into the mowing lot and follow the stream up to the high- 
way bridge. Here is always an interesting point at night. 
More birds arc then on parade than at any other hour in the 
day, unless it be at "lour o'clock in the morning." At that 
hour I might witness, no doubt, numerous catbirds and others 
taking their morning bath, and hear the first outgushing of 
songs which at six and seven o'clock are rapturous enough to 
satisfy my cravings for bird music. 
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Go out with ever so vague intention of seeing something and 
you are sure to bring home treasures unthought of, new and 
old. My first acquaintance with the indigo bunting was upon 
an evening ramble. It was in one of my favorite haunts by the 
brookside, and catbirds, yellow-birds, sparrows and Maryland 
yellow-throats were doing their best to entertain me. While 
giving them respectful and appreciative attention, I was suddenly- 
attracted by .somewhat unfamiliar strain, animated and insistent, 
and dropping down the scale as if it were a flight of stairs. 
Soon I sighted the little singer on the tip-top of an alder, quite a 
little distance away, but still prominent in his deep-dyed coat of 
blue. All alert (or an introduction I changed my position for one 
which would bring him into better light, when, as if divining 
and appreciating the compliment, the responsive little stranger 
swung himself over into a clump of bushes just opposite me 
and a moment later was swaying rather unsteadily upon the 
outermost twigs low over the water, where I was as certain of 
his identity as if he had sung out clearly : Indigo Bunting. 

Unlortunately one is not always thus met half-way. Oftcncr 
the appearance and disappearance ot these sprites is more con- 
fusing than enlightening, and altogether tantalizing. The creat- 
ures come and go, a flash of color or colors thoroughly mixed 
by their tilting and flirting and incessant motion, then they are 
off, leaving the observer bewildered and dazed and wholly at 
loss where to begin his description to trace the clue to the 
identity of his bird. 

In bird study nothing is so certain as that one will meet with 
surprises on every hand ; indeed, this is one of the chief reasons 
why it is such a fascinating recreation. Out bird's-nesting you 
may be, with full purpose to pursue your investigations till you 
find one, yet when you suddenly stumble upon one you are as 
surprised as though its existence had never been suggested to 
you. Then when you have one almost in your possession 
nothing is more elusive and evasive than this same nest close at 
hand, but still out ot sight. I well remember one after-supper 
stroll by the brookside where the borders are all the season 
through " rife with birds." In a shady corner at a bend in the 
stream, among the larger growth is a thicket of raspberry and 
other shrubs tangled over with vines. Here I stirred up such 
a commotion among my "little brothers of the air" that I came 
to the hasty conclusion that I was near a mine ol treasure. 
First a song-sparrow began his anxious, metallic call, which 
was promptly answered by another ; then a female yellow- 
warbler began flitting nervously about, and presently a catbird 
added his complaining snarl to the colloquy ; next a kingbird 
set up a vigorous protest against further invasion of their pre- 
cincts, and the male yellow-warbler and sparrows became almost 
vehement. So frantic and insistent became the outcries of dis- 
tress that I began to fear having the whole posse in my hair if I 
remained long in their territory. After searching vainly in the 
face of these protests for the ' ' hid treasures ' ' I was at length 
forced to retire from the field acknowledging myself outwitted 
or utterly fooled — I shall never know which. 

Another evening I had been down stream a quarter of a mile, 
returning upon the farther side, when, as I was deploring my 
want of success, I spied in a cluster of low willows overhanging 
the water, a catbird s nest very nearly upset. Probably the 
strong wind had unsettled it from its very unstable foundation. 
Not a little bird, even, could have alighted on it without com- 
pletely dislodging it, and the three deep green-blue eggs were 
rolled down to the very rim of the nest. I confiscated the 



property, wondering if the unwise builder would learn from 
experience and next time select a less precarious situation than 
the chance crossing of two slender branches. 

Still farther up stream was a red-eyed vireo's nest which I 
now visited for the second time. The graceful little mother 
flitted close above my head, making not the least objection to my 
intrusion on her domestic affairs. Certainly she had no need to 
be ashamed of them, for a tidier, daintier nest in all Birddom 
cannot be found. ' ' Look at my babies if you like, ' ' she seemed 
to say. " I know you will not molest them nor give me grief." 
She did not even ask me whom they most resembled — papa or 
mamma. And I certainly could not have told her. I dare say 
those squirming yellow bags of bones have ere this become as 
elegant in form and plumage, as graceful in manner, as Mamma 
Vireo's faultless self; but I must insist that at that time they 
gave little promise of it. 

Always at sunset there is enough going on along stream to 
command all one's powers of observation until darkness pre- 
cludes further study. An evening in early June is an example. 
I stood for an hour at a double right-angled bend in the brook, 
just above the highway bridge, taking in as much as possible of 
the bird drama. I had only to wait and watch while the scene 
constantly changed and the play went on regardless of specta- 
tors, reporters or collectors. The actors were of no less than 
twenty species, and I did not attempt to count the representa- 
tives of any family. The oriole was singing from the elms an 
evening nursery song, while the sand-piper teetered over the 
pebbles, intent upon more material matters. Kingfisher flew 
over my head with bis " rattle" in full blast, crows and night- 
hawks beyond him in the upper air and swifts and swallows 
skimming the lower with lither wing. The latter sometimes 
suddenly swooped downwards to tease their feline neighbor, 
shrieking close to her car that tantalizing note of contempt 
which they hold in reserve lor her edification and exasperation. 
Years ago she rewarded them by creeping up on the plate in 
the barn and thrusting her paw into their nests. She cannot 
do this with the "fixed over" barn, so endures their insults 
with silence and apparent meekness. Now a pair of ' ' burned 
out" blue birds were discussing whether to put their new nest 
in a hollow post near by, and the two yellow birds — gold- 
finch and warbler — were singing copious melodies flitting up 
and down, now here now there in the willow clusters. Phcbe 
left her moss-rimmed nest under the bridge and mounted the 
telephone wire to see what all the bird world was about, and 
her more conspicuous cousin, the kingbird, did not keep silence 
for want of a musical voice. Robins and catbirds were promi- 
nent and bobolinks numerous and songful — rollicking sprites ot 
the meadows that they are. Several kinds of sparrows were in 
the crowd, and unknown species sent delegates up and down. 
The veery outsang them all as usual, and. so far as his human 
audience was concerned, was quite welcome to do so, albeit 
hiding himself meanwhile behind the leafy curtain of the elm 
tree. His mysterious, organ-like ringing tones draw always as 
with some magic spell. 

But daylight is waning and 

" Night lets down her purple shades 
On slender cords of air." 

Let us away and leave our feathered friends alone in their 
rural chambers, whispering to us as we take our departure their 
loving "good-night " —or Birdland "Now-May-me" — which 
is it? 
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In the gathering dusk all the earth lies hushed and tranquil 
as a child asleep. Our spirits, too, are subdued ; we breathe 
our appreciation of the lavish wealth of beauty with which our 
little world is endowed and turn homeward, in our hearts a Mill, 
glad joy in living and sharing these fragments of a marvelous 
creation. It is blissful now to creep away into the motherly 
arms of Nature, to give one's self up to the restful, soothing 
influences of the hour, white she breathes into our souls her own 
spirit and tranquillity. It really seems as il one must rest when 
Nature rests, as though her activity were essential to our own. 
and as though, without volition on our part, we sympathize with 
and share her moods and conditions. 

Certainly he is blessed who feels her influence stronger than 
the pressure of business or the anxieties of the work -a day 
world, and yields himself spontaneously to the mesmeric power. 
Moreover there seems a special call to worship at the close of 
day, or at least to acknowledge the Author of all these beautiful 
things which move and sway us. "Stars speak as well as 
shine"; and, as daylight fades and these heaven's jewels one 
by one flash out in the overarching dome of our universe, do 
they ever fail to repeat their message to earth-born, toil-worn, 
sin- weary mortals : " The hand that made us is Divine ? " 

" Thus Nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began ; 
And all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man." 



BY r. t. JOY, CLARCMONT, t*. H. 

NEWPORT, N. H., THE SCF.NF. OF THIS FAMOUS NURSERY 

RHYME. 

Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow. 
And everywhere that Mary went 

The lamb was sure to go ; 
He followed her to school one day, 

That was against the rule ; 
It made the children laugh and play 
To see a lamb at school. 

HO is there that has not heard these lines of rhythm 
time and time again, frcm childhood's happy days even 
unto old age, in front of the open fireplace, beneath 
the flickering rays of the tallow candle and upon the 
modern stage where the originality has been changed to amus- 
ing parodies, and although the majority are thoroughly con- 
versant with the poem, but few have any knowledge of its 
origin or as to the scenes of the reality. 

There are probably few poems of which there lias been as 
much question of the real author as of this. " Mary's Lamb" 
has been claimed by some to be of English origin and by others 
to be of Massachusetts production, but both of these assertions 
are untrue, for it was a Newport, N. M. mutton, and the author 
of the poem a Newport girl. Miss Sarah J. Buell, a daughter of 
Gordon Buell, born on the Dr. Sanborn farm, October 23, 1788. 

Aliout two milirs from the center of Newport village, as you 
make the turn to enter the hamlet of Guild, is a building owned 



by Mr. Fairbanks, which is most interestingly connected with 
this poem. Many are the tongues which have sj>oken of this 
same building, and many are the childish minds which have 
pondered on the story told about incidents which happened 
here. Nearly a century ago Miss Sarah J. Buell used to come 
to this building, then a school house, from the Dr. Sanlxirn 
farm, and very frequently one of her pet lambs followed her, 
lingering around until the session was over, to accompany her 
back. 

This incident was the foundation of this charming little idyl, 
"Mary's Lamb." Miss Buell married David Hale, a lawyer, 
who died in 1822. Mrs. Hale began her literary work in New- 
port, publishing her first efforts in the local paper. In 1828 she 
was made editor of the Ladies' Magazine, which was united 
with the Ladies' Book of Philadelphia in 1839, Mrs. Hale also 
assuming the same position on the latter publication. 

The following letter from her son, Horatio Hale, will serve to 
show the reason for faith in the Newport origin of the rhyme : 

" I am asked for a statement of the facts relating to the au- 
thorship and the first publication of the well-known poem. 
' Mary's Lamb.' The poem was written sixty-nine years ago 
by my mother, Mrs. Sarah J. Buell Hale. It was first published 
in 1830 by the well-known firm of Marsh, Capen & Lyon, in 
my mother's little book, entitled ' Poems for Our Children.' 
This book, which is now before me, comprises only twenty -four 
duodecimo pages, in a stiff paper cover. It is not a compila- 
tion, but an original work, composed throughout by Mrs. Hale. 
This fact is stated as clearly as words can express it in the intro- 
ductory prefix to the poems : 

" 'To All Good Children in the United States — Dear Chil- 
dren : I wrote this book for you. to please and instruct you. I 
know little children love to read rhymes and any little verses, 
but they often read silly rhymes ; such manner of their time is 
not good. I intended when I began to write this book to fur- 
nish you with a few pretty songs and poems which would teach 
you truth, and, I hope, induce you to love truth and goodness. 
Children who love their parents and their home can soon teach 
their hearts to love God and their country. I offer this the first 
of Poems for Our Children. If you like these I shall soon 
write the second part, and perhaps I shall make a large book. ' ' ' 

For comparison, " Mary's Lamb" is here given as it first 
appeared. It is frequently printed in an imi>erfect form. 

mary's lamb. 

Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was as white as snow, 
And everywhere that Mary went 

The lamb was sure to go ; 
He followed her to school one day. 

That was against the rule ; 
It made the children laugh and play 

To see a lamb at school. 

And so the teacher turned him out, 

But still he lingered near. 
And waited patiently about, 

'Till Mary did appear ; 
And then he ran to her, and laid 

His head upon her arm, 
As if he said — " I'm not afraid ; 

You'll keep me from all harm." 
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" What makes the lamb love Mary so?" 

The eager children cry ; 
" Oh, Mary loves the lamb, you know," 
The teacher did reply ; 
And you each gentle animal 
In confidence may bind ; 
And make them follow at your call, 
If you were always kind. 

" With regard to the story of Mr. Tyler and young John 
Roulstone," Mr. Hale wrote, "It is certain that Mrs. Hale 
knew nothing of it until many years after her poem had been 
published." 

•* On this point I may add some letters written at my moth- 
er's request in the year 1H78, the year preceding that of her 
death. In October of the former year a letter was received by 
her at her home in Philadelphia from a lady in Boston, con- 
nected with a popular periodical, informing her of an impression 
existing in that city that the first three quatrains of ' Mary's 
Lamb' were written by a Mr. Roulstone about the year 1817, 
and asking for the real facts. One of my mother's children, at 
her request, replied in the following terms : 

"'Your courteous letter, addressed to my mother, Mrs. 
Sarah J. Hale, relative to the authoress of the poem, "Mary's 
Lamb," was duly received, but my mother has not been well 
enough to reply to it. In her behalf 1 beg to say the poem in 



question first appeared in a book of twenty-four pages, pub- 
lished in Boston in iS;,oby Marsh, Capen ft Lyon, entitled 
' ' Poems for Our Children, ' ' by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. My mother 
states that every poem in this book was of her own composition. 
What can have given rise to the impression that some part of 
this particular poem was written by another person, she docs 
not know. There is no foundation for it whatever.' 

" This letter brought another, inclosing some newspaper slips 
which comprised the now familiar 'Tyler and Roulstone story,' 
making Mrs. Tyler (when she was little Mary Sawyer) the 
heroine of the jx>cm, and John Roulstone, a student of sixteen, 
the composer of the first part of it in her honor. To this letter 
the following reply was made: 

" ' My mother knows nothing of the incident referred to in 
the extracts which you send. There would seem, however, no 
reason to doubt that good Mrs. Tyler has given a truthful 
account of her recollections. She is merely mistaken in regard 
to the verses. 

" ' Pet lambs are common enough, and the incident of one of 
them following its little mistress to school may have happened 
on more than occasion. It did actually happen to my mother. 
She was a farmer's daughter and had several pet lamlis at 
different times. One of these once followed her to school ami 
lingered about the door precisely as she has recorded it in her 
poem.' " 

The subject is well worthy of any inquiry necessary to estab- 
lish the truth. This little idyl is undoubtedly the most popular 
poem ever written for children in any language. 
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©ailway. 

Short Line Boston and 
New England to Mont- 
real and other Canadian 
points. Rate* as low 
as any other road. 



999 

New and Handsome 
Vestibuled Coaches, 
and Pullman's most 
modern Parlor and 
Sleeping Cars on all 
through trains. 

Quick Time and Sure 
Connections can be 



999 

For Full Information as 
to Rates, Routea, etc.. 
call on any ticket 
agent, or at 
offices. 



30* UlasM»giON Stroi, Boston, m*tt., 
its Broadway, n«w York, 

Or address 

S. W. CUM MINGS, 
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Wf do not try 
us »c* how 



/■"/ A»* at tAi, Ibt — 

FINE PHOTOGRAPHS, 
FINE CRAYONS, 
FINE WATER COLORS, 
FINE SEPIAS, 
FINE VIEWS, 




What we jay we do we do do. ' ' 
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WE KEEP A GOOD LINK OF .. .. 

Cameras and Hrtuteur SuDDlits 

Al »1l lime* Oar r«prrkn« mar be of tome w 
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Boarding Stables. 



R I PA YS 

I had been troubled with the sick 
headache for years until I started 
taking Ripans Tabules. I have ex- 
perienced such relief from their use 
that 1 would not be without them. 
I find them good for sickness at the 
stomach and dizziness in the head. 
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Boston & (Daine Railroad. 



tain, n »0|>H> tor a year. 



Lowest Rates 

Fast Train Service 

BETWEEN 

BOSTON and CHICAGO 

St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 

AND ALL POINTS 

WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHOJEST. 
999 

Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Car 
on all Through Trains. 

For tickets and information apply at any prin- 
cipal ticket office of the Company. 

D. J. FLANDERS. 
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Kalamazoo Petticoats. 



Have just received a large invoice of 
these Skirts. They are the best made 
and the best value we have ever seen. 
Ten styles of 

Black Mercerized Skirts 

From 98 c. to $4.50. A Skirt for f I 15 as 
good as you can get elsewhere for $'.50 
or J1.75. 

A Shadow Silk 

For 1 1. 50 as handsome as you often find 
for |>.oo. 

A Silk Moreen 

For I5.00 that is a beauty. Just call and 
see this line before buying. 

Have 13 Silk Waists and j8 Tailor Made Suite 
that we shall close out at exceedingly low 
prices. If you are in need, you cannot do 
better than huy of us. 

W»tcb, Clock and lewelry Repairing Well and 



HENRY D.PIKE 

White River Junction, Vt. 



PICTURE FRAME STORE, 




Besides ihc Awnings, Tents, 
Flag Poles, etc , advertised in 
the last issue of the Journal, 
you can get 

Window Screens 

AND 

Screen Doors 

MADE TO ORDER, THAT WILL 
FIT AND WEAR. 

Some of the ready-made kind 
if you want. 

We have a first-class man. 
just hired, for all jobs in wood 
work. 

We think we can suit you. 
F. T. WILLIAMS, 

South Main St., While Rlrer Junctloii. 
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Wedding Gifts 



CALL ON 



Harry A. Holton, 
Che jeweler, 

Junction House Block, opposite Station, 
WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 
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UNCTION HOUSE, 

White River Junction Vt. 



Opposite Union Station. Accommodates 500. 

Central Location. 
Special Rates to Association or Society Meetings and Banquets. 



Six miles from the wonderful 
Quechee Gulf, and on direct line 
between New York, Boston and 
White Mountains and Montreal. 

Recently rebuilt, modern in all 
its appointments, good livery con- 
nected. Write for terms and cir- 



culars. 

CI I BBS & WHEELER, 



Proprietors. 



Summer J Furniture. 



OUR PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 



EVERYTHING 
YOU NEED 

FOR YOUR SUMMER HOME. 



New Designs In Piazza M{m, 

Green, with matting seats and backs. Very comfortable, 
ami stylish. 

RATTAN ROCKERS, STEAMER CHAIRS, 

LAWN SETTEES, FOLDING COTS, 

IRON BEDS, WHITE ENAMEL FURNITURE, 

.* j>j* Hammock* Croquet Seta, Etc. 



KL WOODSTOCK, VT. 
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3*ck Home* 

Bv GERTRUDE ELINOR HARRIS, Windsor, VT. 

CHE Hon. Robot Eorsythe was thinking musingly on years 
long past, .in tact, trying to think back over twenty-five 
long changeful years. It was a chance word heard while 
crossing from Jersey City to New York that afternoon 
that had set him thinking. The word was " New England. " 
He hadn't thought of New England for years, and its memory 
had been almost blotted out by the many other places he had 
seen and lived in since. The Western cattle ranch, the whirl of 
Paris, Japan, the Philippines and lastly Vienna |>assed in review 
In-fore his mind's eye. But he would go back to none of these, 
but to New England and the little old home village, Osborne. 
Thinking of Osborne, he thought next of Hetty. Good little 
Hetty ; he wondered if she had waited all these years for him. 
To be sure there had been no promises between them, but some- 
how he felt as if Hetty was one of the kind who would wait. 
He wished he had gone back for her years ago, so that she 
might have shared his life, but — well, there was Linctte in 
Paris, sprightly, dainty Linette, and Nuya, his Japanese wife, 
and lastly it had been the Countess in Vienna. 

I.inette had married a peasant like herself and become stout 
and ugly. Poor little Nuya was dead, and the Countess — bah ! 
he was tired of the Countess. If he could walk up the village 
street once more and down the leafy lane amid robins and 
maples, bluebirds and sunshine and hear the distant cow-bell 
and low' hum of the bees, while beside him picking white daisies 
a trim, strong young form, with face as pure as the daisies she 
picked and eyes as blue as the summer sky. 

Thus it happened that the Hon. Robert Eorsythe attended 
the Old Home Week exercises at Osborne. He was walking 
up the main street of the village. It seemed as if he had been 
gone twenty-five minutes instead of twenty-five years, only now 
the street was decorated by a pretty rustic arch and the build- 
ings trimmed with flags and drapings. The people, too, were 
hastening here and there with airs of imj>ortanee, finishing the 
preparations for the morrow. 

As the Hon. Mr. Eorsythe came opposite a low wooden 
building he noticed on the door a faded, weatherbeaten sign, 
" Miss Harriet Bassett, Dressmaker." 

He stopped and stared at it — a queer sensation in the region 
of his heart. So she had waited. His theory was correct. 
New England women have in the m thai peculiar constancy 
found nowhere else. The Hon. Mr. Eorsythe put his hand on 
the latch and walked in. A wiry little woman with corkscrew 
curls looked up, startled. 

" May I see Miss Bassett?" inquired Mr. Eorsythe. 

The woman stammered and courtesied. What country 
dressmaker wouldn't be astonished and rendered speechless by 
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the sudden entrance of such a figure as the Hon. Robert For- 
sythe? Indeed, he was no insignificant sight to dawn on any- 
one's horizon. Portly, perfectly groomed, good-looking, with 
an air of command and yet nonchalance, he was a veritable man 
of the world. 

Just at this minute the frayed portieres at the end of the rexjm 
parted and a sweet-faced woman enteral. Gowned in gray with 
her hair smoothly parted and a small dark bonnet on her head, 
she looked the model of a country dressmaker. If Mr. Eor- 
sythe's eyes had been a woman's they would have noticed, 
however, the fine texture and exquisite fit of the gray dress. 

"Hetty!" he cried, springing forward and seizing both 
hands. 

" Is it — can it be Bob Eorsythe? " she asked with a pleased 
smile. 

Bob was glad she didn't faint. 

" Yes, Hetty ; it is I, after all these years," and he looked 
straight into the clear, childish eyes. " May I acconquny you 
wherever you are bound?" he inquired, glancing at the flus- 
tered Miss Greene. 

"Certainly, Mr. Eorsythe." 

" Bob." 

" Bob" and Hetty opened the street door, a roguish smile 
playing about her lips. 

" Now you must tell me alxuit yourself — you have so much 
more to tell than I," she said as they walked up the street. 

"So I should imagine," he said, smiling as he glanced 
about. " Have you ever left Osborne at all, Hetty?" 

A look of surprise, then amusement, spread over her face. 
" I went to Boston last spring," she said, "and when I was 
younger I used to go to all the surrounding towns sewing." 

"What entertainment to show her New York, Paris, the 
Alps and the cathedrals of old Europe !" thought Mr. Eorsythe. 
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Then lie began to speak of the places he had seen and visited, 
and it proved a very delightful half-hour to both. 

" Shall I see you this afternoon ? " he asked, as they [Kirtcd. 

" Probably," she answered. 

When he reached the hotel he found on the piazza a very 
charming girl he had met the night before. " Ah, good morn- 
ing, Miss Denison," he said, seating himself on the step below 
her. 

"Good morning. Are you ready to surrender your last 
night's opinion?" she asked, laughing. 

"No indeed!" he cried. "Why, Miss Denison, I have 
proved my assertion this morning. 

"Really? How? Theorem: New Kngland women are 
always constant and faithful: to demonstrate— go on, please." 

" I found this morning a village dressmaker who has been 
waiting for twenty-five years for her lover, who has been gadding 
all over the world. What do you think of that ? " 

" She must be idiotic? " said Miss Denison. 

" Far from it." 

" Then she's cross-eyed." 

" No." 

" Not even freckled?" anxiously. 

" No ; a very sweet woman in every way." 

" I really can't understand it. I don't admire her a bit." 

" 1 do," and Mr. Forsythc smiled to himself. 

" You do? oh — " Miss Denison looked at him suspiciously. 
" Mr. Forsythc," she said, " I really don't think she's a very 
attractive person, or she would have had some chances to marry 
and go away." 

" But she v.as true to her lover, you see." 

" Nonsense ! If a really nice girl has a chance to marry a 
really nice man, she wouldn't wait sentimentally for a truant 
lover who didn't have manliness enough to come for her for 
twenty -five years," and Miss Denison shook her pretty head 
convincingly. 

"HI were only twenty or thirty years younger," said Mr. 
Forsythe, laughing. 

Miss Denison picket! up her l«jok and ran into the house. 
"Oh, Mr. Forsythe," she said, peeping out of the door, 
" don't forget I'm to introduce you to mamma this afternoon." 

" I should think not !" he cried ; for the name of Mrs. Den- 
ison, tine of the most popular and influential writers of the time, 
was on every tongue. Robert Forsythe had long desired to 
meet this cultured and widely-traveled woman of the world. 
She was to give the address this afternoon, for, much to his 
surprise. Mr. Forsythe learned that she was a townswoman of 
his. 

In the afternoon he sat In-side Miss Denison waiting for the 
appearance of her talented mother. Soon a burst of applause 
told him she was on the stage. He looked and saw a sweet- 
faced woman in a simple gray dress and small dark bonnet. 
He stared in a dazed manner. She Iwgan to s|>cak in a low, 
perfectly modulated voice and soon had the audience hanging 
on the words from her lips and watching every natural, graceful 
gesture. A rare woman in every sense, she was. 

" I — as that your mother ? " he asked Miss Denison, huskily. 

" Yes, of course," turning to him surprised. " Isn't she 
just dear?" 

" Fr — oh — certainly. 

" Miss Denison," after a few minutes of n-stK-ssnos, " 1 
really can't stay to get my promised introduction to your 



mother. I — I — have an urgent — er— urgent business at 
home and must go now. (iood bye," and grabbing his hat the 
Hon. Mr. Forsythe l»eat a retreat, much to Miss Denison's |H-r- 
plcxity and wonderment. 

"He was so anxious to meet you, mamma ; I ain't under- 
stand his sudden exit and departure. It's very puzzling," she 
told her mother afterwards. 

Mr. Forsythe had no more to say on the fidelity of New 
England women, but drifted back to Vienna and the Countess, 
whom no one expected to be faithful. 
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A TRAGEDY. 

1 MRS. ANNA B. PIERCE, SMtlNOriKLO. 

Said a bluebird to a swallow, 
" Supposing you quit sailing 

Around that old barn railing 
And setde down in this hollow : 

You never can a home nest make 

If you ever sail and fly 

O'er the house and Itani so high; 
Ik'lieve me. Sir, for friendship's sake. 

Pussv, watching her chance that day 
To get a dinner for three. 
Made a quick leap into the tree 

And caught this meddlesome bluejav. 



Joseph 5 m *th's B^^P^ce* 

BY I. M. EATON, SOUTH ROYALTON. VT. 

fl|<)SEI'H SMITH, the Mormon leader, was born in Royal - 
I ton, Yt.. Dec. 23, 1805. The site of his birthplace is on 
%^ a farm now owned by Mr. Kent of New York city. The 
farm is located three miles from South Royalton village 
and extends some distance into the town of Sharon. There has 
Im-cii some dispute whether Smith was born in Royalton or 
Sharon, both towns being equally anxious to disclaim the honor. 
This dispute has arisen from the fact that the house was situated 
very near the Sharon line, and that a few years later another 
house was built in the vallev on the same farm, hut in Sharon, 
which many supposed to be the Smith homestead. This valley, 
once occupied by several families with their fruitful farms, is 
now deserted, the highway obliterated, and the only remains of 
the houses are the holes in the ground near a few ancient apple- 
trees. The cellar of the Smith house is filled with sumachs ami 
other bushes, and there is only the old hearthstone, with a few 
scattered bricks, to tell of the former residents. 

Tradition describes the Smith family as poor and not remark- 
able in any particular. Joseph was a slow, dull child, In 
school he was very backward, due perhaps to an unawakciu-tl 
mind or his preferring rather to dream than to study. 

At tin aye of ten his parents removed to New York, anil his 
connection with Vermont ceased. 
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The Old Man Sends His Five Grown- 
up Children Out into the World. 

BY "HILDA HAGUE," WNT LEBANON, N. H. 

CHE Widder Smith wuz good-lookin'. weighin' nigh on tor 
two hundred and fifty pound, an' I wuz tin- happiest man 
I know, fur she'd jest thet minute agreed to hcv mc, pro- 
viclin' she c'd bring along her eight yoiinguns. " Fetch 
em along," says I ; " plenty ol room." She said thar warn't 
room fur lx>th hern an' my younguns, so I tol' mine they'd hcv 
ter git. 

My gals were so high-headed they wouldn't n° OUt doin' 
housework, an' the Ixiys were so lazy they wouldn't <Io anythin' 
— except Joe. But I giv' tun all some good, sound advice, 
how ter save their money an' loan it ter their paternal fur safe 
keepin', an' then looked 'round fur jol>s fur 'em. 

Sally kep' schulc a spell overbeyend Hard Scrabble, an' arter 
a while went to Checargo to do book-kecpin'. One day she 
fell into the Checarjjo River. Of course 'twant so, but they 
said there wuz so much mud in the river she only went in ankle- 
deep, an' walked across ter t'other side a-wavin' her handker- 
chief jaunty-like ter the feller who wuz goin' ter dive in ter fish 
her out. What lies some folks dew tell ! Wall, she married 
him finally, but they'll never be wuth a dollar. 

Sue went up with a feller in a balloon fur the experience. I lr 
proposed marriage right away, an' they agreed they'd jest skip 
out with the balloon (which didn't belong ter him) and gii 
married. (He already hed three wives, but she didn't know it. ) 
They j'ined a traxelin' circus out West, an' are doin' hist rate. 

I give each of the l>oys an acre of land whar the rocks an" 
stuns war so thick the neighbors said they should think we'd 
have ter sharpen the sheep's noses so they c'd feed lietween 'em. 



Bill got some dynamite an' blasted out a great hole on his'n. 
an' did such a good job cementin' gold-boarin' quartz on ter the 
jagged rock thet folks thought fur sure he'd struck a vein. 
Then he Opened an office an' sold gold-minin' stock, an' I sup- 
pose he's wuth his thousands today. But the whole thing 
suddenly bust up, an' he hed to light out in a hurry. 

Thar wuz a cold spring on Jim's acre, so he and Rick, a 
Methodist-ministcr-lookin' feller, built a sanitarium over it an' 
advertised thet the water would rejuvinate the aged, rure chill- 
blains, etc. 

You will be cored, ye deaf, ye dumb. 
When you have faith enough to come 
To Jim-Rick's Sanitarium. 

They wuz makin' their ten thousand a year when the other 
doctors got envious 'cause they wan't gittin' any of the money, 
an' hed 'em rotten-egged out of town. 

What seems the strangest ter me is: thet when my other 
three childcrn hcv done so much fur theirselves, Sal an' Joe 
should hcv settled down ter workin' fur their livin,' an' 

AMOUNTED TER J EST NAUTHIN' AT ALL. 



THE MILKMAID. 

By PAUL CLARK BAIRD, RANDOLPH CENTER, VT., Act 14 YEARS. 

As the sun was slowly setting 

And refreshed the evening air, 
Slowly down the stony pathway 

Came a milkmaid sweet and fair. 

Happy she was and graceful, 

As she drove the kino along 
With her sweet voice softly humming 

The dear old milking song. 

And the little twin heifers walked onward. 

Ah ! U-autiful c reatures they were ; 
Both were loved and petted 
And xiven a name by her. 

At last they came to a babbling stream, 
And she stopped 'neath the shade of the 
trees 

To bathe her heated brow 

And be fanned by the cooling breeze. 

Shortly they came to the big barn-door. 
And she knelt on the old wooden stool, 
And with her own fair, tender hand 
She filled the big pail full ! 

Ah ! that milk, so rich ami foaming. 

That filled the shining pail ; 
The sweetness of the clover 
It surely must inhale. 

I could ever watch that milkmaid 
As she treads the path of life, 
With a song u|>on her lips 

Anil a smile so tweet vet blithe. 
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The Shaker Village, Enfield, N. H. 



A BRIEF. PRESENT DAY SKETCH OF THE SOCIETY AND THEIR LAKE SIDE HOME. 



TN THE outskirts of 
a little New Hamp- 
shire village, on 
the shores of a 
beautiful lake, there is 
a colony of peace-lov- 
ing people. The vil- 
lage is Enfield, the lake 
the famous Mascoma, 
and the people are 
"Shakers." The Sha- 
kers, as they are com- 
monly called, are found 
only in the United 
Slates, although their 
creed had an English 
origin. The founder 
of t lie sect was an Eng- 
lish woman named Ann 
Lee, a native of Man- 
chester, who emigrated 
to New York with a 
small Kind of disciples 
shortly before the out- 
break of the Revolu- 
tionary War. The Shakers still rail her Mother Ann. 
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MASCOMA LAKE, SHAKER MOUNTAIN AND THE THREE FAMILIES. 
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Their religion does 
not permit marriage. 
The men and w-omrr. 
live apart, and the set- 
tlement is divided into 
families, consisting of 
the brothers and sis- 
ters, governed by an 
elder and eldrcss. 
There arc two orders 
of members — proba- 
tioners and covenant- 
ers ; that is, novices 
and full members. It 
is on becoming a cove- 
nanter that a Shaker 
puts his property into 
the common stock. On 
entering upon resi- 
dence he becomes sub- 
ject to all the rules of 
the society ; but he is 
free — whether a cove- 
nanter or a probationer 
— to leave the bodv 




A SHAKER EI.DRESS IN CHURCH ATTIRE 
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whenever he pleases. Both men and women wear a prescribed 
dress. The men wear a sort of Arab sack, with a linen collar 
and no tie ; an undervest huttoncd to the throat and falling below 
the thighs ; loose trousers, rather short, and a broad-brimmed 
hat, usually of straw. The women wear a small, fine lace cap. a 
white kerchief round the chest and shoulders, a skirt dropping 
in a straight line from the waist to the ankle, white socks, and 
shoes. Some latitude is allowed as to the materials of the dress. 

All labor with their hands, both men and women, but the 
latter do only indoor work. Every man, whatever his rank in 
the church, follows some manual occupation, and most of them 
have more than one. Working not for gain, but with loving 
care, the Shakers are unrivalled among their neighliors in the 
arts to which they apply themselves, especially the culture of 
their lands and the production of fruits. 

The entire body of Shakers numlxTS alxuit 2.500, included 
in eighteen societies, three of which are in the State of New 
York, four in Massachusetts, two in New Hampshire (the other 
in this State is in Canterbury ), two in Maine, one in Connecti- 
cut, four in Ohio and two in Kentucky, the eighteen Settlements 
forming a united and peaceful society. 

At Enfidd there are three families, known as the North, the 
Church and the South family, the latter being not in a thriving 
condition. The Church family, so called because the church is 
located there, is the most important and is gradually absorbing 
the others. Much of the land belonging to the South family, 
and the buildings, are for sale. 

The Shakers are about two miles from Enfield depot, the road 
crossing Mascoma 1-akc Neck on the picturesque Shaker bridge, 
which was built by them in 1849. It is forty rods long, made 
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SHAKER SISTERS. 



of logs spiked together and sunk, a portion being raised to per- 
mit the passage of lake steamers and launches. Steamer Bertha 
has a landing at the Shakers' and stops there with passengers 
or when signalled. 

The Shakers are famous as agriculturalists. They own 3,000 
acres of land, 500 acres being under cultivation. Resides the 
produce which they raise for their own consumption, they grow 
medicinal herbs, including wormwood, lovage, valerian and, 
in former years, great quantities of yellow dock ; but the latter 
is very detrimental to the soil, requiring much nourishment and 
leaving the ground practically useless for any vegetable. 

To fully appreciate the beauties of the Shaker village, one 
must bring all five senses into action. 

The breezes come from the fields of clover laden with per- 
fume, and in the distance can be heard the faint tinkle of the 
cow -bell. 

The quaint appearance of the old-fashioned buildings, with 
tiny gardens of flowers before the doors, reminds one of old 
Puritan scenes. The buildings are mainly of wood, yet some 
of the larger ones are of stone, built in a sulistantial manner. 
The largest stone building, containing the church, was built in 
1837. There are also a trustees' office and store. 




- The Shakers have their own school, taught 
I by one of the sisters. The sick are cared for 
in the infirmary. 

The facilities for housekeeping are of the most 
improved ty[>e. Everything is scrupulously 
clean, from the dairy to the kitchen, bakery and 
spacious stone-walled cellars. The Shakers are 
quick to appreciate a practical invention. The 
cool, swcct-scentcd dairy has a large separator, 
where the cream is taken from the milk, the 
power being furnished by water. The laundry 
is also fitted with modern power machinery. 

In the barn there is a boiler which heats the 
water for the cattle in the winter and supplies 
the laundry, besides other places where steam 
and hot water are required. Running water is 
distributed through the buildings where there is 
the slightest need for it. 

A visit to the lorn reveals the same state of 
order and neatness that was found throughout 
the other buildings. At the Church family they 
have thirty cows, mostly Durhams and Holsteins, two-thirds of 
them producing milk. 




ONIONS IN GARDEN. 



JOHN BRADFORD, ELDER. 
The carefully laid-out gardens, stretching down to the shore 
of the lake, present a pleasing picture, ami is undeniable evi- 
dence of the thrift and energy of the Shakers. 

The rising bell rings at five o'clock, breakfast at six, dinner 
at noon and supper at six in the evening. They hold services 
at their church at ten o'clock on Sundays, and strangers often 
attend. 
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ENFIELD AND THE PICTURESQUE SHAKER BRIDGE 

The Shaker Village i% one mile Id the right. 

Their yearly taxes are in the vicinity of $i,ooo. 

They arc a most hospitable people and worthy citizens. In 
their language they use the solemn form of Yes and No, saying 
"Yea" and "Nay." This is the only difference in their 
speech from the "people of the world," with the exception that 
profanity is unknown among them, and they speak very quietly. 

They have the appearance of people at peace with God and 
man. Theirs is a gentle personality, and in their Knficld home 
they are near to Nature, and near to Nature is close to God. 



j* IT DOESN'T COST MONEY. j» 

FROM "OUR DUMB ANIMALS." 

It doesn't cost money, as many supjxwe, 

To have a good time on the earth ; 
The best of its pleasures are free to all those 

Who know how to value their worth. 

The sweetest of musie the birds to us sing. 

The loveliest flowers grow wild, 
The finest of drinks gushes out of the spring — 

All free to man, woman and child. 

No money can purchase, no artist can paint. 

Sueh pitlures as nature supplies 
Forever, all over, to sinner and saint, 

Who use to advantage their eyes. 

Kind words and glad looks and smiles cheery and brave 

Cost nothing — no, nothing at all ; 
And yet all the wealth Monte Christo could save 

Can make no such pleasures befall. 

To bask in the sunshine, to breathe the [Hire air. 

Honest toil, the enjoyment of health, 
Sweet slumber refreshing — these pleasures we share 

Without any portion of wealth. 

Communion with friends that are tried, true and strong, 

To love and !>c loved for love's sake, 
In fact, all that makes a life happy and long 

Are free to whoever will take. 



WHAT TO DO IN REGARD TO A CASE 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMAI-S. 

In view of the many appeals for help re- 
ceived by the Burlington Humane Society 
from towns thirty to one hundred miles 
away, and of the time and expense involved 
in making investigations at a distance, it It 
thought l>est to give, in the fewest and plain- 
est words possible, the course to lie pursued 
by any person who would see both justice 
and mercy done. It does not seem to be 
generally known that every town has within 
it all the powers and all the officers neces- 
sary to enforce the laws respecting cruelty. 

[, Have a friendly talk with the offender. 
Show him the folly of his course, the injur \ 
he does to himself as well as to the animal. 
This failing, tell him of the legal penalties to 
which he renders himself liable. 

2. If advice and warning are of no use, make complaint to 
your town grand juror or constable (or to a sheriff, deputy 
sheriff, police officer or agent of some humane society) or to tbe 
State's attorney of your county, and furnish him with such evi- 
dence as will go to establish the charge of cruelty. It is the 
duty of any one of these officers to entertain complaint made to 
him and investigate the same, and to make formal complaint 
before a justice of the peace (or city judge or the county court ) 
in case the farts appear to warrant a prosecution. 

3. Have the courage of your principles, and give your own 
testimony before the court, if it should be necessary, in order to 
give effect to the merciful intent of the statutes which forbid 
cruelty. 

4. Remember that anonymous complaints forwarded by mail 
are entitled to very slight attention, and especially when they 
come from a distance. 

5. Remember, too, that it costs both time and money for 
any humane society to investigate and prosecute a case at a 
distance ; and don't expect a few people in another, and perhaps 
a distant town, to pay all the bills for correcting abuses in your 
section, and in all sections of the State ! 

6. Find out what the laws arc. They may be seen and ex- 
amined in your town clerk's office, livery lawyer, too, will 
have a copy, and many justices. Consult Vermont Statutes, 
sections 4993 to 5003 ; also Acts of 1K98, No. 110, and Arts of 
1900, No. 1 01 ; also of the Vermont Statutes, Nos. 1868 and 
2955 ; or a copy of the Vermont Laws on Cruelty to Animals, 
complete to date, will be sent to any address on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp by the Burlington Humane Society. 
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# "Old Pickles." # 

■V REV. WILMOND WARNER, BETHEL. VT. 

^WMONG the quaint, sleepy old towns of Vermont none is 
fffl mure piduresque in scenery than Hubtiardton. The 
J B hills rise, many of them, to the height of several hundred 
feet, often terminating in sheer precipices. Here and 
there are deep ravines and beautiful cascades, while the whole 
seems to have been formed by nature as a sort of majestic frame- 
work in which to set some of the most charming little lakes to 
be found anywhere in New England. 

Here, in the days when Vermont was disputed soil, the Iro- 
quois and the Hurons roamed, hunted and fought. Here in 
after days the famous tattle for liberty was fought when the 
noble Colonel Francis and many of his brave ' ' Green Mountain 
Hoys ' ' laid down their lives. 

In the year 1761, not long after the termination of the French 
and Indian War, emigrants began to settle west of the Green 
Mountains, towards the shore of Lake Champlain. 

Among the first to be attracted to this region was a middle- 
aged couple, French by birth, and hailing from Quebec — Joseph 
St. Clair and his wife Arlie. 

Most of the settlers of that period made their homes along 
the lake shore at a spot nearly opposite the site of Fort Ticon- 
deroga, but Joseph and Arlie struck eastward alxiut twelve miles 
to a beautiful spot at the head of a lake some three miles in 
length, called by the Indians " Shining Water," but now known 
as Lake I lortonia. Here, upon a little rise of ground about 
one half mile from the present site of the famous summer resort 
known as "Hyde's Manor," Joseph and Arlie set bravely to 
work to make a home in the wilderness. It war a lonely spot, 
the solitude almost unbroken, save for the ring of Joseph's axe 
and Arlie's clear voice singing the quaint old French songs her 
mother had once sung among the vineyards of sunny France. 
Their nearest ncighlwrs were six miles away, and except for 
occasional visits to the nearest settlements for supplies, they 
seldom left their home. 

They had two companions, however, whom they found almost 
indispensable — Arlie's great house cat and "Old Pickles," the 
horse. Joseph had purchased him at a sale of disabted cavalry 
horses in Quebec. He was old and poor, but Joseph's purse 
was a very "short one," and he thought the old white horse 
would do to pull together the logs in the clearing anil bring 
home the supplies from the settlement, besides, as he told Arlie 
sort of apologetically, he had real racing blood in his veins. 

When they had been about a year in their new home a little 
girl was born to them. There had been three others, and the 
hardest thing for them to part with in Canada had been the little 
church-yard where their babies slept under the shadow of the 
rude, painted cross. Joseph and Arlie were devout Catholics, 
and they named their little girl Mary. " Perhaps," Arlie said 
softly, " If we call her after the Holy Mother she will be spared 
to us." 

The fourth winter in their little home, when Baby Mary was 
three years old, found the little family in very comfortable cir- 
cumstances. Joseph was able to fill the log corn rick with 
shining yellow ears ; there was plenty of hay for Old Pickles, 
and Arlie's garden, as she said, " Had outdid itself." 



The winter set in early and gave evidence of being unusually 
severe, even for Vermont. The snow fell deep and the cold 
was intense. 

In the course of the years a settlement had been made at the 
foot of what is now known as Lake Bomoseen. a beautiful sheet 
of water lying south of them, and about nine miles in length. 
Here was a gristmill, a rude affair, but a great improvement 
over pounding the corn with a wooden pestle in a basin made 
by hollowing out a stump. 

Joseph could reach the mill by driving down the lake, near 
which he lived, on the ice, then two miles through the woods, 
where he worked many days to cut a sort of road by which he 
could pass with his horse and sled to the lower lake. It was 
fourteen miles to the settlement, but there, besides the mill, was 
a store and blacksmith, and also a doctor had settled there. 

Joseph had made a light sled with ash runners, and during 
the winters made quite frequent trips to the little town. 

One morning towards the last of January Joseph found it 
necessary to go to mill. He hoped to get his corn ground and 
his few errands done so as to get home before dark ; but what 
with waiting for his grist, getting some new shoes on Old Pickles 
and chatting with the grocer, it was nine o'clock Wore he sat 
down with Arlie and little May to the supper of milk and hot 
"Johnny cake," baked from the new meal. 

Joseph had knocked the ashes from his clay pipe and drawn 
off hb coat for retiring when he happened to think that he had 
no kindlings for the morning. It was a clear, moonlit night, 
and without stopping to put on his coat he went out to the 
woodpile to " whack off a slab or two," as he expressed it, from 
a dry stub which he had drawn there. 

All at once Arlie happened to think that she had stretched a 
line that day from the house to a tree that stood a few yards 
away, to hang clothes on, and had not taken it down when she 
took them in. " Look out for that line, Joe ! " she cried, run- 
ning to the door. The warning came too late. The keen, 
heavy axe, as Joe swung it for the first blow, caught the line, 
glanced off and came down with terrible force on the side and 
instep of his foot. The blood spurted a stream. The sharp 
axe had laid a great gash open to the bone. 

A minute later Joe was in the house and Arlie winding his 
ankle tight with bandages to stop the flow of blood. What was 
to be done? In spite of the bandage the foot still bled badly 
and grew painful every minute. 

Ten o'clock at night and fourteen miles from a surgeon. 

"Oh, Arlie ! what shall I do?" groaned Joe. 

Arlie started up resolutely, "lam going to take you on the 
sled and drive to the settlement ; then- is no other way." 

She took little May out of her crib and commenced dressing 
her. The child was too sleepy to cry and was soon wrapped in 
the warmest clothes she possessed, Arlie finishing by pinning a 
home-made woolen bed comforter al>out her. Then she went 
to the log barn, harnesses i Old Pickles, hitched him to the sled 
and piled on a lot of clean straw. 

As she was leading the horse around to the home she heard 
the distant howl of a wolf. It was a familiar sound ; they had 
often heard them in the winter nights, and Joseph had occasion- 
ally seen their gaunt gray forms skulking about in the edge of 
the clearing ; but they had never done any harm, ami Arlie in 
her worry and excitement hardly noticed the howling at all. 
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Spreading the great iK-ar-skin rolve on the straw, she helped 
Joe to seat himself comfortably, then putting little May in 
In-side him and covering them well with blankets, she secured 
the house d<x>r with a huge old padlock and started for the set- 
tlement. The old horse seemed to know that something was 
the matter and started off at a good smart trot. 

The three miles of smooth ice were soon passed, and when 
they struck the rough road through the woods the jolting hurt 
Joe so much that Arlie was obliged to hold up. 

They had gone about half-way through the woods when they 
heard the howl of a wolf off at their left, and an answering howl 
came from their right, so near that it made Old I'icklcs prick 
up his cars and quicken his pace. In an instant there came a 
howl from the woods in their rear — a long-drawn, savage howl 
that made Arlie's cheeks pale as she glanced nervously at littler 
May, sleeping as soundly as though she were still tucked up in 
her own little crib. Joe had lain down at full length on the 
robe. He raised himself on his elbow and looked anxiously 
back, but could see nothing as yet. 

' 1 Perhaps you had better let the old horse jog right along, 
Arlie." Joe spoke calmly, but there was a tremor in his voice. 
" Let's get out on the ice as quick as we can." 

The old horse needed no urging ; his head was up, his ears 
set close together, and he seemed quite another animal from his 
usual quiet self ; indeed, Arlie had all she could do to guide 
him around the sharp turns as the road wound among the great 
trees, so as to keep the sled right side up. On they went. The 
howls were echoed on every side of them now, and Joe mur- 
mured a low "Thank God" when they turned a sharp angle 
around a great gray rock and came out upon the open lake. 
They were none too soon, for they had not gone an hundred 
rods before there broke from the woods behind them a score of 
gaunt gray forms howling like so many demons. 

The couple on the sled realized that now it was a race for life, 
and their only hope lay in the s|>ced and endurance of the old 
white horse. 

" Keep him straight, Arlie ! " cried Joe. 

The old horse was running now, and he seemed almost to fly. 
The ire was smooth as glass, and the sharp calks Joe had had 
welded to his shoes that day stood him in good stead. 

Little May was wide awake now and screaming at the top of 
her voice. " Oh, mamma, mamma ! " she cried. 

" We're gaining on them, Arlie ; we'll outrun them. They 
sha'n't get my baby !" cried Joe, straining the child close in 
his arms. And sure enough, they were. The wolves seemed 
to lose ground ; they slipped and sprawled on the glassy ice. 

About three miles from the foot of the lake is an island, cov- 
ered now as then with a dense growth of Norway pines. They 
had to pass within twenty rods of this island, and as they came 
abreast of it there broke from among the brush a full dozen 
more wolves, making straight for the horse's head. 

"The saints protec't us!" cried Joe, and overcome by ex- 
haustion and loss of blood, the strong man fainted quite away. 
Little May, awed into silence, clung to her father. 

The wolves were rapidly gaining on them, now. Arlie could 
plainly see their gleaming white teeth and their red tongues. 

At that instant the old horse slipped in some way and came 
to his knees. He gathered ami came to his feet nobly, but the 
instant's delay was sufficient to bring three or four of the wolves 
close Ujion them. 



One of them made a leap for the sled and caught the edge of 
the robe with his teeth. 

The stakes in the sled, which Joe had placed there to pass his 
chains around, had not liecn removed. They were of hard- 
hack, about an inch and a half in diameter and three feet long. 
Dropping her reins, Arlie seized one of these stakes and struck 
the wolf with all her strength across the nose, knocking him 
back. 

The wolves were all about them now. They jumped at the 
horse's head, and one tore little May's blanket. All of a sudden 
Arlie saw the twinkle of a light. The terrible rate of sjx-ed had 
brought them within a mile of the settlement. 

"Oh, God save my husband and baby !" cried Arlie, and it 
seemed that her prayer was answered, for the old horse seemed 
to gather himself anew for a mighty effort. 

The racing blood told. 

Three minutes more and the door of the log tavern at the 
outlet of the lake flew open and half a dozen men, startled by 
the noise, rushed out, and the little family were safe. An hour 
later Joe lay on the lounge in the doctor's comfortable loj; 
house, surrounded by sympathizing men, while Arlie and little 
May were loaded with attentions by every woman in the setde- 
ment. 

Old Pickles was not forgotten. Stabled, covered with blan- 
kets and rubbed down by willing hands, he soon recovered 
from the effects of his terrible race for life. 

Joseph and Arlie lived many years by the side of the beautiful 
"Shining Water," and some of their descendants still live in 
Sudbury and 1 lubltardton. 

Down by the edge of the lake, at the head of a mound cov- 
ered with arbutus and fairy-fern, there stood for many years a 
slab of gray slatestone on which was chiseled in rude, but plain 
letters — 

"Ou> Picki.es, faithful unto death. " 




Eavesdropping at the telephone is more prevalent than it ever 
was at the keyhole. One sign of eavesdropping is the receding 
tone of a speaker's voice. Some one has "cut in. " Acting on 
this hint, a woman who liad her suspicions aroused said to bur 
friend suddenly : " Some one is listening." Instantly, from no- 
where in particular, in a strange voice, came an indignant excla- 
mation : "I'm not doing any such thing." — Boston Journal. 
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Vermont in Literature. 

Bv A CONTRIBUTOR. 




ERHAPS Vermont artists have achieved greater fame than 
her authors, but certainly there are several names which 
should be firmly fixed in our memory. 



John GodJrey Saxe was born in Highgatc, Vt., June 2. 
1816. Mr. Saxe was graduated from Middlcbury College in 
1 839, and in 1 843 was admitted to the bar at St. Albans. He 
was a prominent politician, and in 1859 and i860 was the un- 
successful Democratic candidate for Governor. He took his 
defeat so much at heart that he soon left his native State and 
went to New York city, where he devoted himself to literature. 
In 1872 he moved to Albany, where he died in 1887. Saxe 
was one of America's greatest humorists ; some authorities say 
he is only excelled by Oliver Wendell Holmes, others rank him 
with Thomas Hood. Two of his best known poems arc ' ' The 
Rhyme of the Rail" and "The Proud Miss McBride." He 
has published several volumes of poems, which have gone 
through many editions. Every Vermonter remembers the fa- 
mous quotation which runs as follows : 

"Vermont is famous for four things — men, women, maple 
sugar and horses ; 
The first arc strong, the last are fleet, 
The second and third exceedingly sweet. 
And all are uncommonly hard to beat." 

Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr has been placed by eminent writers in 
the first rank of living American authors. She has enriched 
literature with poems, novels and travels that are admired wher- 
ever the English language is read. Although Mrs. Dorr has 
devoted most of her time in recent years to poetry, she has 
written an historical novel — " In Kings' Houses" — a story of 
the days of Queen Anne, which was published a few years ago 
and met with great success everywhere. Her latest work is a 
volume of poems entided "Afterglow." Mrs. Dorr is of Hu- 
guenot blood, and was born in Charleston, S. C. She went, 
however, to Rutland in her childhood and has since resided 
there. 

Charles G. Eastman and Miss Helen M. Winslow are names 
of poets whom we should not omit. Miss Winslow is President 
of the New England Press Association, and editor of the 
Woman's Club column in the Boston Transcript. In addition 
to her poems and short stories, she has recently published a 
very interesting book entided " Concerning Cats." 

Vermont lias had more prose writers than poets, but only a 
few of them arc well known to the general reading public. 

The name of D. I'. Thompson, author of " The Green 
Mountain Boys," is doubtless familiar to every schoolboy. Mr. 
Thompson was graduated from Middlebury College in 1820. 
He was a noted lecturer and orator and prominent in State 
affairs, at one time being Secretary of State. He was the author 
of several novels, of which "The Green Mountain Boys " and 
" The Rangers" are very popular. These two give an oudine 
of the Revolutionary struggle in Vermont and the part taken 
by the Green Mountain Boys. They are certainly as interest- 
ing as any of the recent historical fiction. 

Another writer to whom the Vermonter owes many facts of 
the early history of his State is Zadoc Thompson, the naturalist, 



author of " Gazetteer of Vermont," " Geography and Geology 
of Vermont" and "The History of Vermont, Natural, Civil 
and Statistical." 

By the death of Rowland Robinson, the blind author of Ver- 
mont, the State lost one of her grandest authors. In his youth 
he spent much of his time in the fields and woods of his native 
State. As a result of his ol>scrvations we have " In New Eng- 
land Fields and Woods." His " Danvis Folk," "Uncle 
'Lisha'sShop" and " Uncle'Lisha's Outing " will appeal to the 
lover of dialect, while the admirer of historical fiction will read 
with great interest "The Hero of Ticonderoga " and "A Danvis 
Pioneer." His "Vermont" in " The Commonwealth Series " 
ought to be read by every Vermont school l>oy and girl. In a 
sketch of the author by Mrs. Allen, she says: "As a writer, 
Mr. Robinson holds high rank. He is a charming story-teller, 
his style is simple but never wearisome, his humor dry and 
keen, his books are more and more in demand and his name 
and fame are becoming widely known. An eminent critic has 
placed him fourth among the dialect writers ol the world." 

Another son of Vermont, of whom every Vermonter should 
be proud, is Royall Tyler, at one time judge in the Supreme 
Court of Vermont and author of "The Contract," the first 
American play ever produced on the stage. Mr. Tyler is the 
author of several other volumes. 

Among other Vermont authors should be mentioned Henry 
M. Alden, editor of Harper's Monthly ; Mrs. Helen Campbell, 
novelist and writer on domestic economy ; Mrs. J. Gregory 
Smith, historical novelist ; Sophie Damon, author of "Old New 
England Days," and William Morris Hunt, some ol whose 
lectures have been collected in a volume entitled "Talks on 
Art." 

Of the historians, the most noted are G. G. Benedict, author 
of "Vermont in the Civil War" and "Vermont at Gettys- 
burg ;" Hiland Hall, who wrote one of the licst histories of Ver- 
mont and Ethan Allen, whose ' ' Personal Narrative ' ' went 
through several editions in its day. 

L. E. Chittenden, author of " Personal Reminiscences," was 
a great-grandson of Vermont's first Governor. During Lin- 
coln's first administration Mr. Chittenden was Register of the 
Treasury, a position which he held with great merit. 

Several of Vermont's statesmen and divines have achieved 
success in literature. Among the former may lie mentioned 
Justin S. Morrill, George F. Edmunds, E. J. Phelps and John 
Barrett, ex-minister to Siam and author of a life of Admiral 
Dewey. Of the latter the most noted are Jefferson Sawyer, the 
eminent Universalis! divine, for a long time dean of Tufts Col- 
lege ; Rev. G. S. Weaver, and Rev. Lewis Grout, author of 
several books upon Zulu life. 

George P. Marsh, the eminent Scandinavian scholar, at one 
time United States minister to Italy, has written several Ixwiks 
on the English language. Roswell Field, father of Eugene 
Field, was also a contributor to the literature of Vermont. 

Rudyard Kipling, Mary Wilkins, Cyrus Hamlin and Gen. O. 
O. Howard are authors who have spent part of their lives in 
Vermont, although not natives of the State. " Captains Cour- 
ageous," one of Kipling's most successful works, was written in 
his Bratdeboro home. Miss Wilkins also lived a few years in 
Brattleboro. Cyrus Hamlin, the noted missionary, founder of 
Robert College and author of " My Life and Times," a most 
interesting book, was for five years president of Middlebury 
College. Gen. O. O. Howard, the valiant soldier, has made 
Burlington his home for the past few years. 

The best known Vermont authors have been mentioned, yet 
there are others <>< whom the Green Mountain State has reason 
to be proud. 
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A M° deI G 0 ^ H° use - 

• UBJCCT or riHST PASC ILLUSTRATION. 

By CHAS R. CUMMINOS. 

CUE new summer house on the golf ground) of the Hillings 
estate, at W<xHlstock, V't., inspires words of praise from 
professional players and chance visitors alike. In all New 
England there can be no structure surpassing it in architect- 
ural adaptability to location, naturalness of exterior and complete- 
ness of inward appointment The new golf house is upon an 
elevation at the south end of the grounds, backed by a good 
growth of high trees. It is a low building, with broad piazzas 
on the north, east and west sides. It is built of a natural stone, 
seemingly between slate and granite in appearance and color. 
Nearly everything used in constructing the house, except the 
shingles, was found and made on the estate. Although the house 
was finished last season, the very large chimney is blacked and 
colored on the outside irregularly for a foot or more down, as 
naturally as though it had been smoking away for two hundred 
years. This deception is a trick of cunning in which the designer 
and builder and manager of the estate, Mr. George Aitken, takes 
particular delight. The stained shingle roof is the color of the 
trees, and the entire building looks as if it were a part of the 
original landsca|>e scheme of the Creator. A low, broad balus- 
trade runs around the piazza edge of broad slabs of the same 
■' ledge stone" of which the building is constructed. The slabs 
are so long it would seem they would have broken in placing in 
this position, but the stone is very tough. 

The building is made of rough, broken pieces of stone set in 
cement. The square supporting and corner pillars of the piazza 
are of the same smoothly cut stone, marked to appear as if 
constructed of small blocks. The broad steps and approach on 
the sides are of the same material. 

Although this stone work was gotten out in the winter, it 
is to the credit of the builder that everything fitted together 

precisely. 

On either side of the steps, within a solid block of stone, is a 
hole of some eight inches in diameter. There is a foot-scraper 
just within and at the bottom of this hole, and a stout brush is 
firmly fixed at each side. Below and within the aperture is an 
opening, the upper end of a tile pipe. This is to carry away 
the dirt which would accumulate at times. The building is 
arranged to Ik- self-supporting, or ready for use at any time, 
with little care, so all these conveniences serve to keep things 
clean. 

I'pon entering the very large lounging room the visitor is 
instantly impressed with the imposing appearance of the massive 
mantel over the deep fire place, the grand feature of the room. 
Several white-birch logs, with kindlings beneath, are in readi- 
ness in the fire-place. The great hearth-stone, the sides and the 
mantel shelf are of the same ledge stone, very smoothly finished, 
and which here has almost the appearance of cast metal. The 
mantel or capstone is thirteen feet in length by a foot thick, and 
extends back into the kitchen at the south side of the building. 
It weighs eight tons. The moulding on the mantel and the sti me 
fire-dogs were cut and shaped by Mr. Aitken personally. 

A big buffalo head adorns the light panelled wood wall 
over the center of the fire-place, and on the top of the mantel 
are a number of stuffed birds, one of which is a red-backed 



shrike, locally known as a " butcher bird," subsisting altogeth>t 
on other birds, and which was shot by Mr. Aitken while against 
the window of his residence, trying to get at a canary bird in j 
cage within. 

In two corners of the main lounging room, nearest the larj>t 
plant-tilled front window, are settles covered with soft rushions 
and sofa pillows galore. Wicker tables and easy chairs arc 
placed in inviting positions on the big light-colored art square- 
There is a desk, and then- are bound volumes of English mae;j 
zines devoted to out-door sports and to the study of birds ainl 
animals, and pretty country homes and gardens, with unques- 
tionably the finest printed pictures in the world. The highh 
varnished natural wood walls are adorned with fine photographs 
in novel frames of bark and leaves or carved wood, burnt wwl 
pictures and fine crayon and pastel sketches of dogs on the 
estate, The I'ogue, or pond atop the mountain, with its trees 
corn in the shook and other scenes on the estate. 

At the right of the fire-place one enters a generous, well 
lighted, gentlemen's toilet room, with fine marble wnshlxrol 
and nickeled fittings and plumbing. Out of this is a very large 
bath, made of slabs of the ledge stone, polished as smooth as 
glass. This is provided with a shower bath or it can be till'-: 
with water for a plunge bath. 




» M to.i.li.>»u». NEAR THE POGUE. 

At the extreme left of the building is the ladies' toilet room, 
handsomely equipped and decorated with photographs ami 
pastels. 

The kitchen is a goodly sized room, between the two toilet 
rooms. There are neat furnishings, a large china closet with 
glass front, and a large refrigerator kept filled with ice con 
standy, as the building is in almost daily use. There is also an 
electric range, heated by electricity from the plant on the estate 

I lardy climbing vines have been trained along the piazzas, 
lending a homelike coziness to this ideal resting-place. The 
golf links are laid out upon fifty acres of rolling meadow, stretch 
ing away before the house, and the Ottauqticchee River flows 
past its borders, with an electric launch and a canoe for th> 
pleasure of those so inclined. What better could one desire ? 
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OLD HOME WEEK. * 



State or Vermont. 




OLD HOME DAY will Ik- celebrated throughout Vermont in all ihc cities and 
towns whose inhabitants find it in their hearts to do so, at such time as each 
may select during the week beginning with the tenth and ending on the 
sixteenth day of August next. 
During the week named, which is fixed by law, comes the anniversary of the 
Kattle of Bennington, where was gained for the rising American Republic the first 
decisive victory in the war of the Revolution. 

Bennington Battle Day will always revive recollections of the heroic age on the 
New Hampshire ( Jrants, and call to mind the patriotic men who laid the foundation 
of the government under which we live. 

Vermont, ever true to the early examples, has a glorious history, the pride and 
inspiration of all her sons and daughters, both at home and abroad. 

The observance of Old Home Week in our State last year was everywhere 
marked with gratifying results and gave promise of the permanence of the festival in 
the years to come. 

Therefore, the old State that we love, bearing the beautiful name which its 
mountains have given, bids all her absent children return and renew the associations 
and recall the memuries of other days amidst the scenes of their childhood. 

Be assured that all who come back will receive genuine Green Mountain hospi- 
tality. 

An old home, under the shadow of our mountains, near which the departed 
generations of your family sleep, is worthy of an annual pilgrimage. 

For how true it is that in all our after life we find no flowers quite so brilliant or 
fragrant as the old roses that bloomed by the home of our youth ; and we hear again 
no music quite so sweet as the rippling brook and the song of bird which was heard 
in the summers of long ago, when to us the world was new and bordered by the 
horizon of home. 

Given at the Executive Chamber, in Ludlow, this twenty-fifth day of June, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and two, and of the Independence 
of the United States the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 

WILLIAM W. STICKNEY, Governor. 



THE BARRE GRANITE INDUSTRY. 

. . The next issue of the Journal will be largely devoted to a review of the 
liarre Granite Industry, the several chapters forming probably the most complete 
write-up of the granite business ever presented. Mr. W. F. Scott, a former jour- 
nalist and long-time resident of Barre, has had special opportunity for observing the 
manner of manufacture, and rapid growth of the business and describes it most inter- 
estingly. He conveys to the reader a better knowledge of the subject than could be 
gleaned by a personal tour of the mountain railroad, the quarries and shops. The 
article is illustrated from special photographs, many of the plates being among the 
largest we have used. 

.■. .-. As a large picture number the next issue will Ik- hard to Ix-at. A magnifi- 
cent picture of Woodstock's latest structure, one of the finest bank office buildings in 
the country, will be presented, with a brief description of its equipment, and a large 
picture of the old Churchill house, which occupied the site of the present building, 
will l>e a pleasant memorial of one of the last of the old-time buildings at the 
county seat. 
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RIPANS 

I had been troubled with the sick 
headache for years until I started 
taking Ripans Tabules. I have ex- 
perienced such relief from their use 
that I would not be without them. 
I find them good for sickness at the 
stomach and dizziness in the head. 
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Kodak" 

Stands for ait that is 
ffiest in SPhotyra/tAy. 



ALL KODAKS LOAD IN DAY- 
LIGHT WITH OUR TRANSPARENT 
FILM CARTRIDGES. SEVERAL 
STYLES USE EITHER FILMS OR 
PLATES. SIXTY-FOUR PAGE 
CATALOGUE, DESCRIBING THEM 
IN DETAIL, FREE AT THE KODAK 
DEALERS OR BY MAIL. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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are shown in our display 
of early fall. 
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of styles, quality of mate 
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5ilk and Velvet Waists 

of the latest styles anil materials. 
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— — Skirts* — — 

and everything pertaining to women's dress will Ik- found here. 

Remember our goods have that certain "something" about 
them that denotes the correct thing. 

Henry D. Pike, 

WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 
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A Romance in the Rough, 

By ELLA LOUISE MEAD. Shoreham, Vt. 

I. 

A hint of snow was in the air, 
And all the fields were brown and bare, 
When swiftly through the gathering gloom. 
That shut the earth in like a tomb, 
Sped Michael Casey and his mare. 

11. 

Beside him on the "Concord's" seat 
With store of knowledge all complete, 
Which she at boarding school had learned, 
Of Latin, science and all that, 
The new schoolmarm of Ricksville sat. 

ill. 

She was a girl of lofty thought, 
Whose stern sense of duty'd wrought 
Within her conscience with great might : 
And to this lonely country place 
She'd come to teach the backward race. 

IV. 

As o'er the frozen country road 
The wagon jolted with its load, 
Casey, with many a sideways glance, 
Vowed that he'd never seen such grace, 
Nor ever viewed a fairer face. 

v. 

Then he thought of his wife who'd passeil away 

A year ago next Christmas day ; 

And he a widower had been left 

To brave alone all life's rough cares 

With six small children like a flight of stairs. 

VI. 

Well, so among them the maiden came, 

And her grace and learning brought her fame 

Among the simple country folk. 

The children 'neath her gentle sway 

Were led cheerily onward in wisdom's way. 

VII. 

In the evenings cold with frost and snow. 
With light, quick touch she'd draw her bow 
Across her rare Cremona's strings, 
And her hand, like Parian marble white, 
Gleamed in the hcarthfire's ruddy light. 



VIII. 

Such music rare ! With songs as are by angels sung 
The farm house's ponderous rafters rung; 
The player's cheeks and eyes grew bright 
As she thought that later perhaps her name 
Would ring o'er the world in notes of fame. 

IX. 

Three years have passed since a maiden fair 
She first rode into town behind Casey's mare. 
The world knows not her dream of fame. 
Her violin no longer rings — 
The bow has ceased to own the strings. 

x. 

The firelight shines upon her face 

As she sits rocking with old-time grace 

A tiny cradle with her foot, 

And her fingers move in a pensive mood 

As she darns the stockings for Casey's brood. 




SILVER LAKE, BARNARD, VT. 



THE JOURNAL AND READERS ARE HONORED. 

Foremost among those who have favored the Journal with 
their kindly contributions in the |>ast and of those who have 
expressed a willingness to join our circle in the near future we 
wish to pre s en t the name of a widely-known author whose sum- 
mer home is upon the bank of our own broad Connecticut. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, of Cornish, New Hampshire, 
author of "Richard Carvel," and "The Crisis" is to write 
something for these columns during the coming season. 
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^ The Granite Industry. ^ 

BV W. F. SCOTT. B A RR[, VT. 



CWENTY years ago the population of the old town of Barre 
was 2,700. Today the town and city of Barre, covering 
the same area of territory, numbers 1 1 ,794. Thus, in less 
than a quarter of a century, one town in Vermont has 
seen a rapid growth in the census report. What has produced 
this wonderful development? There is but one answer : Gran- 
ite ; its manufacture and introduction into the country. Tons 
upon tons of this stone have found their way into nearly every 
town and city in the United States and the Canadas. 

Situated about three miles from the city of Barre, in a south- 
westerly direction, is a small mountain, named a good many 
years ago " Millstone Hill," from the fad that millstones for 
grinding grain were obtained here. Very little quarrying had 
been done on either side of this mountain previous to the time 
mentioned in the beginning of this article. As is well known, 
the granite for the State House at Montpelier was quarried in 
Barre, although it came from what is now known as the Wheaton 
quarries. 

In Childs' Gazetteer of Washington County we find that 
William Bradford, a resident of the town, was a pioneer in haul- 
ing Ireight. The writer of his biographical sketch in the Gaz- 
etteer says : " The herculean enterprise of his life was in fulfill- 
ing his contract with the State of Vermont to supply the granite 
for constructing the State House at Montpelier, which was com- 
menced in 1833 and completed in 1838, and which he executed 
with integrity, but with heavy loss. The price Mr. Bradford 
and his son, who worked with him, received for the job was eight 
cents a foot. This would seem absurdly small to dealers of 
today, who receive from 75 cents to $1.00 per cubic foot at the 
quarry. 

Joseph Glidden and his son Mark also drew some of this 
stone. They would leave their home at four o'clock in the 
morning with a team of four horses and a yoke of oxen, drive to 
the quarry where, with the aid of skids and rollers I no derricks 
in those days) the load was put on. They then drove to Mont- 
pelier and unloaded, getting home at ten o'clock at night. For 
the eighteen hours' work and twenty -five miles' journey they 
received $4.00. It is no wonder these parties lost money doing 
this job, as it was before the days of railroads. 

In 1849 a charter for a railroad from Montpelier to the Con- 
necticut River was obtained, but for a long time was only opened 
as far as Barre ; now it extends to Williamstown. As far as the 
granite business is concerned, the opening of the road to Barre 
might be termed "The Spout," into which rough and finished 
granite has been turned for the |>asl eighteen or twenty years. 

THE BARRE RAILROAD. 

April 9, 1888, the Barre Railroad was chartered and built to 
the quarries. This road is something wonderful, as it zig zags 
its course up the hill. Arriving at the summit it skirts both 
sides of the mountain, completely circling it. Tracks are also 
laid into the principal quarries, so that the Hat-bottomed cars 
made especially for transporting the heavy blocks of granite, can 
be set under the huge derricks. The stone is then lilted from 



its bed and deposited on the car, ready to be taken to the culling 
shops in the city or taken away to some foreign shop to t* 
manufactured. 

The great question to decide was how to handle the stone and 
still keep the business in the town of Barre as far as possible. 
It was thought by some of the leading men of the town that th< 
Central Vermont Company, then owning the charter of the 
Montpelier and White River road or, as it was known at that 
time, the "gulf route," would extend their line to Williams 
town, skirting the hill west of Barre village and about one-halt 
mile away. This would give Williamstown an opportunity to 
get stone to that village from the hill, work it into monuments 
and ship it via Barre to the western markets. As a matter 01 
course this would tend to cripple the granite industry in Barre. 

It therefore became necessary for the manufacturers to look 
sharp after their interests. The matter was talked up and a 
series of railroad meetings were held, which finally took shape 
and resulted in an arrangement with D. N. Sortwell, then prev 
ident of the Montpelier & Wells River Railroad, who agreed, if 
the town would take stock to the amount of $40,000, to put .. 
road from Barre village to the granite quarries. This money 
was easily raised, and a survey was begun in the spring of 1S8S. 
Ground was broken July 4, 1889, and before the ensuing March 
five miles of the road were completed, three carloads of granite 
being brought from the quarries in December of the same year. 

The road is a novelty in the engineering line, said to be the 
steepest traction grade east of the Mississippi River. The car* 
are run by the Baldwin "saddle tank" locomotives. All the 
engines are equipped with the Westinghouse quick-action 
brakes, and will draw ten empty cars up the main line, the max- 
imum grade of which is two hundred and sixty-four feet to the 
mile. That on the branch lines running to the diflerent quarries 
is four hundred and seventy feet to the mile. The road now 
runs into nearly eighty (marries, and has about thirty miles in 
operation. The highest elevation reached by the road from 
Barre city is 1,025 feet in a distance of four miles, air line. 

Before the railroad was built all the granite was hauled to the 
cutting sheds, a distance of about six miles, by teams. A large- 
amount of stone is still drawn down the hill in the same way 
Horses are used, and as many on a wagon as the load or size 
of the stone demands. The number of horses vary from two 
to twenty. It is no uncommon thing to sec twelve, sixteen or 
twenty horses hitched to a load coining in ; sometimes sever* 
teams, one behind the other. 

The following, however, will show how much larger block> 
the railroad can handle. It is the only thing that puts a limit to 
the size of granite blocks that can be produced at the quarries 

"The Barre Railroad recently brought down from E. I. 
Smith & Co.'s quarry one of the largest blocks of granite ever 
carried. It was a base, and was fifteen feet six inches square 
and was two feet six inches in thickness and weighed 84,000 
pounds. It was so big that it projected over both sides of the 
car and struck tioles and posts near the track at several points 
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One old platform was knocked off its pins. Alter it was gotten 
down into the city it barely cleared several buildings. It was 
destined for Jones Bros', to be cut, but when the car reached the 
electric light station at Smith, Whitcomb & Cook's it would not 
pass without tearing the building from its foundations and was 
sidetracked on another track. The stone is a monster, and 
notwithstanding its size it is a clear and perfect piece of stock." 

This is the loundation stone of a monument said to be, among 
monument builders, "one of the wonders of the age," and 
weighs alone nearly forty tons. It has just been completed on 
the family lot of L. M. Ludwig at Woodlawn Cemetery, Toledo, 
Ohio. A remarkable feature about it is the absolute perfection 
of each and every piece of granite in the entire structure, there 
being not a shade of color difference, neither a streak, stripe or 
the slightest variation of grain in the various pieces. This tacl 
is little short of marvelous, when the great size of these blocks 
is taken into consideration. 

Resting on the base is the "die," which weighs twenty tons 
and has a cap of magnificent proportions, weighing eleven tons. 
At either of the four corners of the cap rests a beautifully carved, 
highly polished and symmetrical column, nearly nine feet in 
height, each surmounted by fine carved capitals. A magnifi- 
cent canopy rests on these capitals, carved and polished inside 
and out, the whole surmounted by a shaft thirty feet high and 
weighing ten and one-half tons. 

The contractors on this job met with a serious obstacle in 
securing a derrick large and strong enough to handle these 
great blocks of granite. After casting about for some time they 
learned of the existence of a derrick consisting of two sticks of 
timber two and one-half lect in diameter and sixty-four feet in 
length, that had been used in erecting a monument to the mem- 



ory of George Washington at his birthplace, and also one for 
Mary, his mother. A visit and an inspection was made of this 
derrick and the outfit was purchased by the Toledo firm and 
transported to that city. 

It may be well to say just here that these blocks came out of 
fhe first quarry ever opened on Milbtone Hill, John Collins 
owning it at th.it time. 

What a change the railroad has wrought in a little over ten 
years ! Had it not been for the introduction of steam power as 
a means of transportation, the granite business of Barre would 
still be in its infancy. 

Not only has the railroad helped to build up Barre, but it has 
made it possible for Montpclier. Northfield, Waterbury and other 
places to work granite as one of their industries. They all do a 
large granite business, especially Montpelier. Speaking of the 
latter, we are reminded of a remark made by the editor of the 
Barre Enterprise when the granite business first opened at Mont- 
pelier. Somehow the thought was quite prevalent that they 
were going to do all the business there. In an editorial at that 
time the editor, above referred to, said : " Montpelier could not 
have the stone any faster than they drew it down in carloads." 

GRANITE QUARRYING. 

Granite is mentioned in Thompson's Gazetteer of Vermont, 
published in 1824, as the principal rock of the eastern part of 
Washington County. In those days the quarrying was all done 
by means of hand drills — a slow process. Since the " boom " 
in Barre granite commenced, some twenty years ago, new de- 
vices for quarrying have been invented, so that now a large part 
of the work is done with the steam drill. 




A OUAKKY TRAIN ON THE Hil l.. 
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As slated previously, there are about eighty quarries, covering 
both sides of Millstone Hill. A general description of the proc- 
ess of quarrying will answer for the whole. The stone lays in 
sheets varying in thickness trom a few inches to several leet. In 
opening a new quarry there is first a covering of soil to be re- 
moved. Then a large block is laid out with a chalk-Iinc snapped 
across the back side of the sheet. A set of holes must then be 
drilled to a depth of the thickness of the block. The slow proc- 
ess of drilling now commences, one man holding the drill while 
another with a sledge-hammer strikes the head ot the drill. 
The holes thus drilled are about four inches apart. Iron wedges 
are inserted in these holes between thin strips ol iron. With a 
small sledge the man taps the heads of these wedges gently and 
evenly, and in a few minutes he sees the large block separated 
from the main rock as easily as though it had been a stick of 
timber cut off with a saw. Quite often these blocks as they 
come from their bed weigh several tons and are too large to 



In preparing the stone at the quarries for shipment there is a 
large amount of waste. This is called "grout." The visitor 
to the quarries would see near each quarry large heaps of 
stone, and probably wonder why such large blocks should be 
thrown away. These blocks contain more or less iron rust, 
which renders the stone utterly useless for monumental or even 
building purposes. 

Granite is composed of quartz and feldspar, with a small 
amount of mica, blended evenly, having a fine grain and sus- 
ceptible of the highest polish. Barrc granite, compared with 
that found in other quarries in the country, is said to be freer from 
knots, streaks, etc., than any other stone. It was this feature 
that granted it the highest award at the World's Fair in 1893 
and received a medal and diploma. Wherever a block of Barre 
granite has been sent, the intelligent public saw a quality of 
stone which attracted their attention, and this is what has made 
this granite so famous. 




A GRANITE QUARRY. 



handle. By the same process they are very easily made smaller. 
They arc now ready to be taken to the cutting shop, there to 
be transformed into beautiful and expensive monuments. 

Hand drilling was the only means of quarrying stone until 
within the past ten or fifteen years the steam drill has been intro- 
duced. This drill is similar in its operations to the hand drill. 
It is simply a machine into which a drill is fixed. Steam from 
the stationary engine then sets the drill whirling, and the hole 
is made much quicker than by the hand process. The intro- 
duction of the steam drill has completely revolutionized the 
quarry business. It is safe to say that if all the stone now used 
had to be quarried by hand-drilling, one-half of the business 
would be taken away. 

It is said that the quarryman is so eager for his dinner that 
when the whistle blows he leaves his hammer in the air and 
starts. Can any one imagine how the atmosphere around the 
hill looks on a hot summer day, full of hammers, while the drills 
remain silent in their holes, waiting for the one o'clock whistle 
to blow, when they are again reunited in the great work ol 
quarrying ? 



CUTTING AND POLISHING. 



Having gotten the stone quarried and drawn to the shops, the 
next thing to be considered is its manufacture. There are two 
methods ol cutting in use — the ordinary chisel and hammer and 
the pneumatic or compressed-air tool. The chisel cutting is a 
slow process on account of the hardness of the stone ; conse- 
quently the chisel has to be sharpened quite often. Every shop 
has its blacksmith, or sharpener, as they are more commonly 
known, and many boys are employee! to carry the tools to the 
sharpeners. One good workman will sharpen for a gang of 
fourteen men and keep them going. 

The compressed air tool does not differ in respect to the 
chisel, that instrument being fastened in a mechanical arrange- 
ment. The compressed air is then introduced through a rubber 
tube and, coming in contact with the chisel, revolves it very 
rapidly. An expert with one of these machines will turn out a 
large amount of work in a day and do it as nicely as it was ever 
done by hand. 

We now come to the polishing department. This work is 
usually done in a sq>arate shop, erected for that purpose. It is 
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OLD WAV OF DRAWING GRANITE. 

only a iew years ago that the polishing wheel was brought into 
use. Formerly all polished work was clone by hand. The 
operator had a small machine that he ran back and forth over 
the face of the stone, and with the aid of sand, water and plenty 
of " elbow grease," in time would produce a polished surface as 
smooth as glass. This was also a slow process and too tedious 
for the hustling granite dealer. There is yet considerable hand 
polishing done, as the wheel cannot lie worked into corners and 
other intricate places on the monument. The polishing wheel 
is very simple and consists of a wheel with a smooth surface 
fastened in a frame. The wheel lies flat on the face of the stone, 
and by means of power from the steam engine is revolved quite 
rapidly. The operator pulls the wheel around on the stone and 
with the aid of sand and water has a polished surface much 
quicker than by the old way. 
The sand used is of different 
qualities, a coarse grade being 
used first, the finer quality later, 
to get the very fine polish. 
Monuments generally show ham- 
mered and polished work, mak- 
ing a fine contrast. 

PAVING STONES. 
In another part of this article 
mention was made of "grout" 
heaps at the quarries, the stone 
being considered worthless. This 
is not entirely correct, as a large 
amount of granite blocks are used 
in the cities for paving streets. 
Several years ago the work of 
preparing this stone for market 
was commenced here and has 
been carried on to some extent 
ever since. The process of manu- 
facture is quite interesting. It 
takes a skilled workman to do 
the work. A stone is selected 
and squared, say two leet long 
and about twelve inches thick. 
With a chalk-line the man di- 
vides this block into squares, 
then with his small sledge he 



breaks it up, the pieces thus obtained looking as much 
like the old-fashioned lumps of white sugar as can be, for 
comparison. Bat re lias furnished the cities of Troy and 
Allwny, N. Y., with a large amount of paving stone. 
They are set in the street endwise, close together ; and 
streets thus fixed are said to be very durable. 

CRUSHING MACHINES. 

Another feature of the granite business is a machine for 
crushing the stone for macadamizing streets. After the 
stone is thus prepared the crushed material is thrown 
into sieves of various grades, from which is obtained 
almost fine sand, and from that to a coarse quality. The 
city of Montpelier has used considerable crushed stone 
on its streets. We are sorry to say that Barre has not 
yet used cither paving stone or crushed material, having 
experimented for several years past with concrete. The 
people demand good roads, and the writer of this article 
prefers the macadamized to any other. 

THE GRANITE SHOPS. 

An article on the granite business of Barre would not be com- 
plete without a more extended idea than has already been given. 
The granite works in the city cover an area of territory nearly 
or quite two and one-half miles long. The shops, some fifty in 
number, arc built on both sides of the river. There are probably 
one hundred and fifty different firms at work in these shops. 

One of the largest of these, built at the upper end of the city a 
few years ago by George C. Mackie & Son and now occupied by 
Barclay Bros., is the largest in the world. Their present shop 
is three hundred and filty-two feet in length and sixty-four in 
width. To this they have added an extension of seventy-five 
leet in length and conforming in width to the rest of the building, 
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thus K' V '"K an addition ot nearly 5,000 feet more of Moor space, 
and over 27,000 feet in all in the main building. This is only 
one of the half-dozen larger establishments in the city. There 
are also several large buildings used for polishing shops. One 
plant alone is devoted to turning granite. This is an interesting 
process, although not so very different from wood turning. The 
lathe is practically the same. Instead of the chisel held in the 
hands of the workman, a disk is used, having a sharp edge, and 
so adjusted that it can be placed in any position. Large and 
small pillars, urns, etc., arc quickly made in this way. Fifteen 
years ago but little ol this work was done ; now large quantities 
of turned work are manufactured every year. 

Another important feature of the granite business in Barre is 
that nearly all of the machinery used in quarrying, as well as 
derrick irons, stonecutters' tools, etc., are made here. There 
are six quite large shops engaged in this work. 

There are probably over 2,000 workmen employed, about 
1,400 of them being stonecutters. The balance are divided be- 
tween the polishers, blacksmiths, lumpers and helpers. The 
pay-rolls of the larger firms amount to about $5,000 to $6,000 
a month. The workmen are composed largely of Scotch and 
Italians, and are, as a rule, quiet, industrious people. We do 
not mean to say that they are all temperance men, as that would 
not be true. We will venture the assertion, however, that it 
would be hard to find a place of 8,000 inhabitants where there 
are so few arrests for drunkenness as the city of Barre. The 
average pay of the workman is $2.50 a day, Scotch and 
Italian sculptors getting as high as $5.00 a day. Quite a 



number, especially the single men, send a large part of their 
wages to their homes in the old country. 

THE FUTURE OF BARRE. 

Unless some unforeseen thing happens, Barre city is 
destined in the near future to stand equal in size with Burlington 
and Rutland. Already the valley is full of buildings, and the 
hilb on either side are beginning to be well covered. With the 
help of a building and loan association and the aid of the banks, 
many a workman in the granite business has been enabled to 
provide himself with a comfortable home. Large numbers of 
the foreign element, especially Scotchmen, have taken out their 
naturalization papers and have become citizens of the town, thus 
adding their mite to the wealth and prosperity of the largest 
granite manufacturing center in the world. 

BARRE SCHOOLS. 

One of the results of the granite business is the rapid growth 
ot the school population. Out ol over 8,000 souls in the city it 
is safe to say that 2,000 are children. Of this number about 
1,600 are of school age. Besides the Spaulding Graded School 
building and Goddard Seminary there are seven school houses 
ol lour rooms each, one having Irom forty to sixty scholars. 
This, with the Spaulding Graded Schools, calls for thirty-two 
teachers, at an expense to the city of over $30,000 a year. No 
better schools can be found in the Stale. We refer to this to 
show what any industry will do in building up a place. 
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SOME MONUMENTS. 

Perhaps a mention of a few of the monuments quarried on 
Millstone Hill may give some idea of the work. Among some 
of the older ones is the Ethan Allen monument in Green Mount 
Cemetery, Burlington. The base of the pedestal is eight feet 
square on the ground and consists of two steps ol granite on 
which rests a die of solid granite six feet square, on the four faces 
of which are set panels of white marble, bearing inscriptions. 
Above the pedestal rises a Tuscan shaft of granite four and one- 
half feet in diameter and forty-two feet high. Upon its capital, 
on a base bearing the word " Ticondcroga," stands an heroic 
statue of Allen, eight teel four inches high, intended to represent 
him as he appeared on that eventful moment when he demanded 
the surrender of the fort "in the name of the Great Jehovah and 
the Continental Congress." The monument is protected by a 
fence of original design, the corner posts of which are iron 
cannon, and the pales are muskets with bayonets, resting on a 
base of cut granite. 

The stone for the pedestal of Ethan Allen in the portico ot 
the Capitol building at Montpelier, as well as the one in the 
college campus at Burlington for the statue of Gen. Lafayette, 
came from Barre. 

One ot the most important deals in Barre granite was that of 
the Leland Stanford mausoleum, made several years before the 
railroad was built onto the hill. The structure is in the form 
ot a Grecian temple, and is torty-one feet in length by twenty- 
five wide and twenty-six high. The roof and gables are made 
of large blocks of granite. Much difficulty was experienced in 
getting these huge blocks to the cars at Barre. One piece, 
weighing more than fifty tons, was taken a distance of four miles 
on rollers, and its rate of progress was nearly one mile per wtek. 
Surely a very slow process. 

Since the opening of the railroad the number of monuments 
quarried, manufactured and shipped from Barre has been some- 
thing marvelous. One firm alone has made a large number, 
among which may be mentioned the President Harrison monu- 
ment at Indianapolis, Ind. The output of one single quarry 
averages over 5,000 cubic feet a month. This quarry is fitted 
with two engines running three derricks of twenty-five, thirty- 
five and fifty tons cajweity, respectively. Another firm fur- 
nished the polished column and carved capitals for the mauso- 
leum erected at Sin Francisco, Cal., by John L. Flood, the 
mining king. 

A walk through any of the granite sho|>s would be very inter- 
esting to a stranger. They would see monuments of all sizes 
and in all stages of completion. At one of the shops recently a 
very handsome design has just been worked out. It is a carved 
imitation of a stuffed leather easy chair. It stands three feet 
eight inches high, is two feet ten inches wide and three feet 
deep, and is a perfect imitation of a good substantial chair. 
The chair will go to Toledo, Ohio, where it will t>e placet] in a 
mausoleum. The man who has ordered it provides that after 
his death a life sized bronze statue of himself shall be placed in 
the chair. 

Another curious piece of workmanship is the lower part of an 
oak tree, beautifully carved in granite. It is a little more than 
twelve feet in height and is three feet six inches in diameter at 
the base. Around the massive trunk a spray of ivy is entwined. 
A broken limb lies across one side, and the whole thing is mar- 
velously true to nature. It is to I* set so tliat the foundation 



will all be under ground, and the grass will grow up about the 
base as it does around the roots of an oak. This job goes to 
Louisville, Ky. 

A heavy rock-faced monument, with a hilf-buried cross on 
the face, is a substantial product of the designer's art. The 
inscription is on the rock -face of the die, and ivy twines around 
the cross. This monument also goes to Louisv ille, Ky. 

The Masonic fraternity are remembered by members of the 
New York jurisdiction of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. A 
plot has been purchased by them in Kcnsico Cemetery, and the 
entrance to it consists of a stairway with heavy buttresses. 
Each of these is surmounted with a sphinx carved in imitation 
of the famous Egyptian sphinx, and all in Barre granite. 

Undoubtedly one of the best jobs of fine stone carving ever 
sent from Barre is the floral Celtic cross that toj» a monument 
in a cemetery at Providence, R. I., for the O' Sullivan Brothers. 
The cross stands six feet high, with the side arms in proportion. 
The chief feature of the cross is the flowers that are strewn over 
the face of the cross as if thrown upon it. At the center of the 
cross, with the "H" at the intersection of the arms, are the 
three letters, "I. H. S." The flowers represented are roses, 
panaies, morning glories, forget-me-nots, marguerites and lilies. 
The flowers are as real as life, and if they could only be painted 
it would not be imagining anything to say they were real and 
had just been placed there. 

The cross stands on a plinth on which is cut the harp and 
shamrocks so dear to every true Irish heart. It will be twenty- 
five feel above the ground, and is cut from the very best light 
Barre granite. There is only one dark stone in the entire 
monument. With all the modern tools and machinery that can 
Ik- obtained, it is no wonder that Barre granite is so eagerly 
sought for and has so witle a sale on the market. 

One of the latest productions in the monumental line is the 
one sent to Evergreen Cemetery, New York city. It is creeled 
in memory of a man high up in the order of Royal Arcanum. 
The monument is six feet square on the ground antl stands 
twenty-three feet high. On the second base, of which there are 
three, is the name, " Kelley," of raised letters on a polished 
surface. The four |>ancls arc polished and on one of ihem is 
the inscription in raised letters: "In Mcmoriam : Brother 
Thomas \V. Kelley. a member of the Royal Arcanum ; Oct. 24, 
1M51 — Feb. 15, 1901. This monument is erected as a loving 
tribute by his brothers in the State of New York." 

Resting on the third base is a die and cap, and on top of that 
a spire twelve feet eight inches high, on one side of which is the 
emblem of the order, raised one inch, on a polished surface. 
Mr. Kelley held various offices in his council, was a rqiresenta- 
live to the Grain! Council and held various offices in that Itody. 

THE BURNS MONUMENT. 

To one unacquainted with the business a surprise is in store 
after seeing a large block in transport to the shop. Go there a 
few months afterwards and instead of the rough, unshapely 
block of granite, a beautiful monument has l>ocn worked out. 
Take, for instance, the Burns monument now standing in the 
Spaulding High School grounds of this city, of which the fol- 
lowing is a briel description, and lor which we are indebted to 
the Barre I )aily Times : 

"The monument stands twenty-two feet ten inches in height 
and is eight feet square at the base. The bottom Iwse is plain. 
The second l*ase, with its inscription and cap is five feet six 
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inches square by one font live inches thick. On this are carv- 
ings of eggs and darts, dentals and brackets, the whole sur- 
mounted by an imposing statue of Rums. It represents him as 
he appeared in early manhood, when he was engaged in his 
greatest work. On the four sides of the monument are panels, 
the one on the front representing 'The Cotter's Saturday 
Night.' The family are grouped around the kitchen table, 
listening to the father, who sits in his chair reading from the 
Bible, which rests on the table, while the mother and children 
are attentively listening. There are eight in this piece. Beneath 
is the couplet: 

1 From scenes like these old Scotia's grandeur springs,' 

' ' On the back panel is the representation of Burns' cottage, 
showing its front and front yard, with a wheelbarrow and vari- 
ous agricultural implements scattered around. Beneath is the 
inscription: 'Burns' Cottage.' 

' ' On the right-hand panel is a representation of ' Tarn 
O'Shanter's Ride,' where he is crossing the bridge chased by 
the witches. Underneath is the couplet: 

1 Ae spring brought ofi her master hale. 
But left behind her ain grey tale. ' 

" On the left-hand panel is a representation of Bums at the 
plough, illustrating the poem, ' To a Mountain Daisy.' Burns 
is represented in a contemplative mood, looking at a daisy 
in one hand, which he has just ploughed up ; the other hand 
is on the handle of the plough, which is in the furrow he was 
ploughing. The two horses, and the dog sitting watching 
his master, are inspiring to look at, although depicted in cold 
granite. Underneath is the couplet: 

' Wee, modest, crimson -tipped flower, 
Thou's met me in an evil hour.' 

" At the top of the die is carved the rose, thistle and blue- 
bells. There are no bronze tablets about the monument. Every 
inscription, every illustration, everything in connection with it 
is of Barre granite. 

"It is safe to say that this monument is the finest piece of 
workmanship ever executed in Barre. It took many months to 
carve it all out. It would take several hours of close study to 
get at all the details brought out by the artisan. 

" Rev. Dr. Lorimcr of Boston delivered a lecture on Burns 
in this city a short time ago. After his arrival in town he 
visited the monument. In the opening remarks to his leclure 
he said: ' I have probably seen all the monuments ever erected 
to the memory of Burns, and if I were in some other place I 
should say this was the finest piece of work I have ever seen. 1 " 



granite DIFFICULTIES. 

The year 1902 was ushered in with mutterings of trouble at 
the quarries. Some time ago the quarrymen organized a union, 
but had made no particular effort to regulate the time of labor 
and wages to l>e paid. On the 1 8th of March the quarry owners 
received, through the officers of the Quarrymen's Union, a for- 
mal demand for an eight-hour day with nine hours' pay, and 
time and a half for overtime. At this time the (Quarrymen's 
Union numbered about nine hundred men, and no wonder the 
quarry owners felt nervous over the situation. Should no settle- 
ment be reached it meant a strike. This would be a bad blow, as 
it would not only cripple the granite business but other things 
dependent upon this business. 

Meetings on Ivoth sides were frequently held and an agreement 
reached. This we give in full, to show how such things can In- 
handled and adjusted to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

The agreement is as follows : 

Agreement between the Granite Quarrymen's Association 
and (Juarrymen's Union of Barre, Vt. : 

t. No change to be made in hours or wages until July 1, 
1902. 

2. On and alter July 1, 1902, eight hours to constitute a day's 
work. 

3. The hours of labor to be as follows : For the months of 
December, January, February and March, from 7.30 a. m. to 
1 ] v 1 a. m and from 12.30 p, m. to 4.30 p. u. ; for alt other 
months in the year, from 7 a. m. to it. 30 a. m. and from 12.30 
p. M. to 4 p. M , standard time to govern. 

4. On and after July t. 1902, wages to be advanced 10 per 
cent, per hour. Overtime to be paid at the same rate as regu- 
lar time. 

5. No disc 1 imi nation to be made between union and non- 
union men by cither party to this agreement. 

It is also agTeed that any contention that may arise during 
the period of this agreement as to the performance in good 
faith of said agreement by either party, shall be relerred tu a 
committee consisting of six members, three to be selected from 
the Association and three to be selected from the Union, which 
shall act as a board of arbitration ; and failing to agree by a 
two-thirds vote, said board by a five-sixths vote shall agree 
upon and select a disinterested person to art with them, and 
the board thus constituted shall hear the parties and make an 
award within thirty days by a majority vote — such award to 
be final. Pending such arbitration in reference to the forego- 
ing agreement, it is mutually agreed that there shall be no 
strike, lockout or suspension of work. 

This agreement to remain in force until July 1, 1005. If 
either party desire a change at that time, notice shall be given 
in writing, specifying the changes desired, at least three months 
previous to that date. If no notice is given then this agreement 
shall hold good for another year, and from year to year there 
after, with notice of change as provided above. 
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ERECTED RV ADMIRERS OF BURNS, AT HAKKE, VT. 

THE GROWTH OF BARRE. 

We have already intimated something of the growth of Barre, 
made so by the granite business. One ol our prominent men 
has kept a record of the number of buildings erected since 1882, 
the dale at which the granite business fairly got under way. 
Quoting from his figures, we find that in 1882 there were twenty- 
two houses built ; in 1901 there were one hundred. The greatest 
number during the twenty years was one hundred and one in 
1891. To one unacquainted with Barre it would almost seem 
incredible that any business could grow to the immense pro- 
portions that this has, with no end to the call for homes and 
tenements, The more any town or city in Vermont builds up 
the more it helps the State at large. Barre is certainly doing 
her share towards building up the industrial interests of the State. 

One of the leading granite men of this city last spring said his 
belief was that, while the manufacture of granite for monumental 
purposes is now well developed and flourishing, the use of granite 
for building purposes is still in its infancy. He thinks it will be 
increased a thousand fold and more, when heavier and more 
powerful machinery is brought into use. Granite will then be 
put on the market at a price to compete with marble, red 
stone and the various sandstones. It is much more durable 
than any of these, and has the advantage of not becoming 
discolored and expensive to keep looking well. Every year 
the use of granite for the higher class of buildings increase, and 
the extent to which the business might he develo|>cd is practi- 
cally limitless. 



A L esson f rom N a * ure *^ 

BY IDA L. LEWIS. BCTMCL, VT. 

I have seen the ripe leaves falling 

Leaves of yellow, crimson, gray. 
Like the blighted hopes of youth time 

Floating silenty away. 

I have seen the earth grow sodden, 
And the hills turn brown and sere ; 

Seen the frost king drou his mantle 
And the flowers shrink with fear. 

I have watched the snows of winter 
Sweeping o'er the mountain's crest, 

And have seen the jewels sparkle 
On the meadow's icy breast. 

I have heard the wild winds howling 

Thro' the forests bending low, 
Where the sky and earth were blended 

By the whirling, drifting snow. 

I have watched the snows dissolving 
When the days grow bright and long ; 

Heard the roar of many waters 
Blended with the robin's song. 

I have seen the brown earth quicken 

Underneath a glowing sky ; 
Seen the trees again exultant 

Toss their plumes of green on high ; 

Heard the soft winds, flower-scented, 
WhLsjK-ring to the meadows gay, 

Where o'er waters roaring, flashing, 
Tasseled willows bend and sway. 

1 have seen the flowers springing 

From their one-time dying bi-d ; 
Brighter in their gorgeous beauty. 

Richer in their fragrance shed. 

I have watched and learned the lesson, 
Grasped the hope the truth instills ; 

Seen that thro' earth's death and ruin 
Life forever glows and thrills. 

And I know from out earth's sadness, 

From the shadow of the tomb, 
From the strife and desolation, 

From the woe, and wreck, and gloom, 

Life again shall thrill and quicken — 

As the morning follows night. 
Joy shall spring from out the shadow, 

Beauty rise from out the blight, 

PrOUl earth's jar, and strife, and discord 

Yet a song of peace shall roll ; 
From death's crushing hand triumphant 

I "pward spring the living soul. 

From earth's falsehood and injustice, 

Shall arise the pure and true, 
And a higher life shall waken 

From the old into the new. 
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• CC COVCH ILLUSTRATION. 

Bv CHAS. R CUMMINGS. 

CUE Otlauqucchee Savings Hank building, which forms the 
cover illustration of this number, is Woodstock's newest 
and handsomest public building. It was completed in 
July of this year and as it is conceded by banking men to be 
one of the best arranged and lighted bank office buildings in the 
country, a description is certainly in order. . . Past the 
outer doors of brass grill work the visitor enters the vestibule, 
floored with white marble, and then into the lobby or customer's 
room, which Is very wide and has handsome desks and a mar- 
ble floor. This is separated from the main l>anking room and 



upholstered in green leather. All the furniture was specially 
designed by an expert of a leading desk com|tany, and since its 
production the firm has been kept busy on orders for pieces of 
similar pattern for other offices. The fire-place is of Roman 
brick. The metal trimmings and the gas ami electric fixtures 
are of the finish known as old brass. 

There is an abundance of "waste space," appreciated by 
every man of business. From this room a fine view of the 
Square, the business center, is had, and beyond, the entire 
length of Kim street, a broad, handsome thoroughfare. 

The private office is at the left front, as seen in the picture, 
and is handsomely but simply furnished. The large window at 
the front commands a sweeping view of the north side of the 
Park and street, and the side window looks out upon the Square 
and Elm street. 




II 





THE OLD rilVRCHII.I. HOUSE, A FAMOUS LANDMARK IN WOODSTOCK. 

This was one of the oldest buildings in town and stood on the site of the present Bank building By reference to the History of Wood- 
stock, by Henry Swan Dana, we find the house was erected by Artemus Baker in 1793, on the site of Jonb Uoisington's cabin, the first 
l<* house on the Oreen, erected in 1771. Hoisington being the original owner of the C.rccn and a large land owner. It was occupied by 
Klwha Taylor in 1795. and owned by Major Benjamin Swan from 1798 to 1825. Then it became the property of Sylvester Kdson until 
1S27 when Major Churchill moved into the house and it had since remained in the possession of the family until sold to the Bank and 
taken down in the spring of loor. The great pillars have been reproduced in the Bank structure so that it will always be reminiscent of 
the building which once stood there. The beautiful elm, which now lends a softening touch to the portals of the new building, was set out 
by Sylvester Kdson in 18*6. 



the Treasurer's private office by a [wrtition of mahogany and 
glass, of suitable height, giving breadth and additional light to 
the whole interior. The banking room is thirty feet square and 
fourteen feet high. It is finished in mahogany. The floor is 
carpeted in red, the plaster walls are of light green, and the 
ceiling is cream colored. The furniture is mahogany and of 
original pattern. The heavy desks, a large double typewriting 
deak, and the Treasurer's private roll-top desk, are of startling 
simplicity and uniqueness, yet elegant and strictly practical, ami 
every piece is set up on legs clear of the floor. The chairs are 



The Directors' room is on the opposite front of the building, 
at the right of the entrance. It is very large, is finished in 
stained English oak, has terra cotta walls, light green carpet, 
creamy-white ceiling, and a large fire-place of dark green glaze 
exterior. The massive table of English oak was made to order 
its there was nothing like it in the market. From this room 
there is a straightaway level quarter of a mile view: the Library, 
the Court-house, the famous Woodstock Inn, the southern side 
of the Park and its roadway, many residences, a vista of broad 
lawns and walks. Woodstock is a town of breadth, to describe 
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it in one word, and the Bank building is 
a further reflection of its character, em- 
bodied in architecture. 

The steel -walled vault is placet! at the 
side of the banking room, in the rear of 
the Directors' room. Its iwsition is a pre- 
liminary of safety. The great steel doors 
and a steel-fenced gallery over the vault 
are in the banking room in plain view of 
the walk. One side forms part of the rear 
wall of the Directors' room and a door in 
that wall, left open at night, shows the 
length of a hall-way tack of the vault, thus 
two more sides are in view of the walk in 
front. A continuation of the hall-way 
around the other side is in plain view of the 
night watchman, through a heavily barred 
window at the rear. 

The vault was made by the Remington 
<Sc Sherman Co. , and this and another at 
St. Albans are the only ones of the kind 
in the State. The vault weighs about 
thirty-eight tons. It rests on cross beams 
and plates of steel on a foundation of twen- 
ty-four inch brick walls on three sides and 
a thirty-six inch wall in front. The large 
open space within these walls is to prevent 
successful dynamiting from below, and this 
lower room is ins|>ected daily. The great 
vault doors weigh ten tons and swing 
easily on ball l>earings. The complicated 
mechanism known as a chronometer, with- 
in the vault doors, dues not swing them 
open as some suppose, but merely bars or 
unbars an aperture, at any desired hour, 
upon which the moving of scores of heavy 
Iwlts from without, depends. 

The building is from plans by W. W. 
Clay, a Chicago architect. It is built of 
old gold or copper-tinted Roman brick, 
mottled, and our engraving gives but a 
partial idea of its quiet Ijcauty. 

The Colonial style of architecture was 
followed in the building and its furnishings. 

It is healed by the hot water system. 

The Ionic columns and pilasters are of 
terra cotta, cast in seven foot lengths, the 
length over all being about twenty-live feet. 
The porch is thirty by eight feet, in three 
blocks of Hardwick granite. All the exte- 
rior finish is of terra cotta, except the win- 
dow casings, the roof is of copper, and t he- 
partitions are all brick, so that the build- 
ing is tire-proof. 

The Ottauquechcc Savings Bank was 
incorporated in 1S47. Its .assets, the first 
day of July, this year, were $1,315,000. 

The officers of the Bank are President. 
F. S. Mackenzie; Vice President, Alvin 
Hatch; Treasurer, Chas. F. Chapman. 



The Trustees are Chas. H. Maxham, 
Wm. S. Dewey, J. W. Parker, F. C. 
Southgatc, Henry W. Walker and W. S. 
Hewitt. 

The Bank has the entire lower floor. 
The upper floor is occupied by the central 
office of the New England Telephone Co. , 
the millinery store of Mrs. W. L. Wood, 
and the private apartments of Mr. Chap- 
man, the Treasurer, all being reached by 
an entrance on the left side of the building. 



JOURNAL QUALITY. 

. -. These articles will soon appear in the 
Joi rnal: Report of Old Home Week in 
several towns; President Roosevelt's visit 
to the Connecticut Valley; Notes of local 
Fairs; Letters from Rev. P. P. Womer. 
a popular clergyman of West Lebanon, N. 
H.,who has gone abroad for a year of 
study and will write of Scotland, England. 
Germany, France, Switzerland and Italy, 
as he visits those countries; Newfound 
Lake, one of New Hampshire's fishing and 
pleasure resorts; Springfield Schools and 
the rompai v of lady cadets; — all profusely 
illustrated. In stories there will be "The 
Burglar and the Baby," a strongly im- 
pressive and novel tale, and "The School- 
ma'ams New Shoes," while " Before the 
coming of the Railroad ' ' will tell of early 
days, and "A Study of the Hive " will be 
found of interest. Shorter stories and 
poems will help to round out each issue. 




Have you seen the 



WALL PAPER 

at the Picture Frame Store ? 

You will Ik- paid for looking if you 
don't want to buy. 

If you do want to buy you can 
afford to come a good ways. 

F. T. WILLIAMS, 

South Main St., White W>er Junction. 



THE NATIONAL 

Life Insurance Company 

OF VERMONT. 



This old, solid, progressive Com- 
pany offers the best forms of Insur- 
ance and supplies sample policies 
on request. 

Amount of Assets, 
Jan. 1, 1902, $22,384,263.37 

Amount of Surplus, 2,230,212.37 

Outstanding Insur- 
ance, 108,573,050.00 

You need not look abroad for opportunity to 
invest in sound and well arranged Insurance, 
when it is supplied at home by a home com- 

Ciiny, with faith in home investments, and 
nown at home for more than half a century. 
For rates, sample policies and all information 
regarding National Life Insurance, also for 
steamship tickets to and from the old country, 
apply to 

S. S. BALLARD, 

GENERAL AGENT. 

New Langdon Block, 

MONTPELIER, VT. 
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Diamond*. JflMlrv. 
UUtdxt. 



| — 

1 Tor Birthday ^ 

.'. AND .-. ->*9V^ 

f '** CALL ON ^ > 

Harry A. Holton, 
Cbe Jeweler, 

Junction Housr Block, opposite Station, 
WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 

Tnt CMm. Brk a Brae Cat filats. 
Statuary. Jfrt 6oo<b. 
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UNCTION HOUSE, 

White River Junction Vt. 

Opposite Union Station. Accommodates 300. 

Central Location. 
Special Kates to Association or Society Meetings and Banquets. 

Six miles from the wonderful 
Quechce Gulf, and on direct line 
between New York, Boston and 
White Mountains and Montreal. 

Recently rebuilt, modern in all 
its appointments, good livery con- 
nected. Write for terms and cir- 
culars. 

GIBBS & WHEELER, - - Proprietors. 



Wc present our claims 
for consideration 

TO THE 

FURNITURE BUYING 
PUBLIC 

confident that when Goods are 
examined and prices compared 
all purchases will be made here. 

* 

Our showing of Parlor, Bedroom, and Dining Room 
Suites, Odd Pieces and Chairs is complete. The goods 
are new and well-made. No greater bargains anywhere. 

The best place in Windsor County 
to buy Furniture, Carpets, Crockery, etc. 



UNDERTAKER. 



WOODSTOCK, VT. 



.o 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY CHAS. R. CUMMINGS, WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 




HIGH SCHOOL CADETS AT SPRINGFIELD, VT. 

•ci AftTieu e« •rniNoruie school* in this ■■•ut 

The young ladies are known as the " High School Lady Cadets," the boys are the " Slack Cadets.'' Each 
company drills weekly during term time and a high degree of efficiency in training has been reached. 
The School Directors approve of the companies and assisted in their formation. The trend of the 
times is toward the manual of arms and other helpful exercises for more physical development, 
in place of " plugging" for hours over certain studies which will be of little or no value in 
after years. Give our boys and girls a healthful figure as a first preparation for life work. 

THE PRESIDENT IN THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY, 

AND OTHER TOPICS, IN THIS ISSUE. 
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WHOLESALED 
STATIONERS, 




Vermont. 




r 



trading with our ^Jp 

merchants 1 



OR IN WRITING TO 
ADVERTISERS 

Kindly 



the JOURNAL. 



# 



BIGNESS should not be the greatest 
factor in determining the 



selection of a college, but 

the character of the instruction, 
whether by lectures or in small 
classes with personal dally super- 
vision by professors, the kind of 
discipline maintained, and the sort 
of men who are graduated j» 

SHOULD. 

TRIED BV THESE TESTS, 

Norwich University 

THE MILITARY COLLEOE Of 
THE STAT t OF VERMONT.. 
IS NOT lack, i Nr. 

Send fV.r catalogue to th* Proldcnt. NORTHFtBt-O. VT. 



S. 0. 0. 0. §.. 

Crown and Bridge work 
a specialty. 

WHITE RIVER JUNCTION. VT 
GATES BLOCK, oaou. 



?&¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥% 

IMational 
^ Bank of 



D. L. BURNETT, M. D., 

SOUTH ROYALTON, VT. 

Special attention given to the scientific fitting 
of Glasses. 

Make appointments by telephone or mail. 



Authorized Capital, 
Paid in, $100,000. 



Receives Accounts of Corpora- 
tions. Merchants, Individuals. 



Call and Inspect Our Facilities ; 
for Doing Your Business. 



OBO.W. SMITH. 
PmMent. 



5 

J. L. BACON, * 
I 




for Birthday 



AND /. 



Wedding Gifts 



CALL ON 



0 

Harry A. Hon on, f 
Ok Jmkt, | 

Junction Mouse Block, opposite Station, 
WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 




The IVarmth in Fur$ 

depends upon the quality of the Goods ; the beauty 
upon the color, markings and texture. 

arc both warm and beautiful, 

They have been specially selected tn suit 
the requirements of our customers and the 
prices are very low for the quality of goods 

Our line of 

3acfcet8 anb Capes 

will bear testimony to the reputation we have earned of carrying 
the !>est line in the White River valley. 

Come in anil lee us or write us for prices. 

to 

Henry D. Pike, 

WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 
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Titter - State Journal. 




tNTtHtO AT THE WH U Kl.iR JUNCTION POST-OfDCE 
*S SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 



AN ir.i^iH'riiATi-ir> monthly ok thk connm-i ici t \ ai.lky. 

Chas. R. Cummings, editor and publisher. White River Junction. Vt. 



Vol. 5 — No. 6-7. 



WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT., SEPT.- OCT., 1902. 



10 Cenli ■ Copy. 

5() Cents • Year. 



»h..iT0. •» "Bl. F. U 0ARL4M, WINDftOH- ,T. 




THE MAN WITH THE HOE. 

■ T ». «. K . WHITI RivIR JUNCTION. VT. 



I'm a delver in llie |>low-land, 
Truth-seeker in ihc earth, 

Fur health and strength and app«lite, 
1 dig for all I'm worth. 

There's honor in the labor, 
Your scorn gives rise to mirth, 

And Mr. Markham's pity- 
To merriment gives birth. 

I have as long ancestry 

As any he can boast, 
l-ong generations stand behind 

Both him, and me, and most, 
Since, in the ages distant. 

We sprang from out the host 
Of monkeys and gorillas, 

On Afric's sunny coast. 



And drivers in the plow-land 

We all have been and free. 
And gathered in the glory 

Of mountain, sky and sea. 
And never yet have failed us. 

Wherever we might be. 
To pride us on our birth-right 

Beneath the greenwood tree. 

And so I yield to no man, 

To no man do I bow. 
In independence live I, 

To nought I make my vow. 
Save unto truth and honor. 

That from the earth comes now. 
In answer to my delving 

With hoe and rake and plow. 



*J*he Approach of Autumn. 

BY 8. M. KENDALL. PETCRBORO, N. H. 

TlS VA'K FIND ourselves onCC more entering ilium another 
change of season with all its sad but earnest suggestions 
w ■ of things dying or going to rest, our souls seem almost 
overpowered with vain longings and inexpressible visions of 
that Supreme Being who is all in all to those who search for 
Him. Some one has said " wr are all poets in the Spring," 
but, to a thoughtful nature there is felt, at the approach of each 



season, a vein of true poetry, and deep, prayerful eloquence 
which, though not expressed in words is still there, and carries 
with it that earnest conviction of an unseen presence and an 
infinite power which controls all things. 

As these autumn days approach, they bring with them the 
thought that all things are changing and we are but transitory 
and soon our hones will be mingletl with the dust "to mix for- 
ever with the elements," and that mysterious part of our nature 
which we term the spirit, will have passed on to some higher 
state of being of which we cannot know until we have entered 
upon it, any more than in youth we may peer into the future 
and gaze upon the sights and scenes that await us in later life, 
for "we may look backward through the reach of ages; we can 
look forward, not a single hour." 

Over, around and through all this we are enshrouded by that 
ever great mystery called time. These tlark and cloudy days 
and cold and dreary winds, as wc listen to them sighing through 
the treetops, which are now clothed in wondrous beauty and in 
a few short days are shorn of their radiance, and stand there 
naked and silent, reminding us of work well done and the rest 
and sleep that surely must follow weary, unceasing toil, can but 
affect our hearts with a passing sadness. We see again our 
many friends who, through life toiled untiringly, but who, sooner 
or later laid aside their earthly aires and passed on to the 
unknown. We are reminded of the laborer who, after long toil 
through a hot summer's day goes home to his cot to his well 
earned sleep and rest. And all these signs of approaching 
winter bring to our minds many thoughts of those two great 
mysteries, — sleep and death. 

Antl yet, through all this, we know it cannot last; that this 
appearance of tired nature going to rest is only one more proof 
of the Father's great plan of change and renewal. This oncom- 
ing season too has a wonderful power of recalling to our minds 
the events of the past. We are placed once more upon that 
old homestead where in Autumn we participated in the gather- 
ing in of the season's harvests. We see the large farm wagon 
with its load of golden grain, ami the many dreary days we 
have passed in the old barn, assisting with our small strength 
in stripping the golden ears of corn of their husks and piling 
them in a basket until the top is reached, and thankfully sec it 
borne away only to Ik- returned for our tired ringers to refill 
again and again. 

Ev«n the rustling of the leaves, made by a passing footstep 
often times brings to our minds like a shock the remembrance 
of some nearly forgotten event, simple and unimportant it may 
be, yet thrilling us to the heart's center with the force of the 
recollection: and so the approach of this season of the year 
always brings to our minds a sort of thoughtful sadness which 
is not altogether unpleasant because of the sense of the infinite 
which pervades it. 
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Plymouth Qld J-Jome £)ay. 

By MRS. LESLIE I. WALKER, PLYMOUTH, VT. 

PLYMOUTH celebrated Old Home Week this year, as last, 
being one of the comparatively lew towns to prove itself 
loyal to State interests by readily accepting the new cus- 
tom and carrying it through in good spirit. In many places 
last year there was great display, much work by most of the 
community, and some expense, with the result that they could 
not bring themselves to try it again. It is a positive fact that 
herein New England we are gradually taking on that "tired 
feeling." whereby united effort is becoming impossible. But 



gathering, talking over old times and exchanging pleasant daily 
experiences in the life of each, just the kind of reunion that tin- 
New Knglander of real old sli>ck delights in. 

From eleven to twelve o'cltx-k Mrs. Maria Regan of Wauk- 
egan, III., a real daughter of the Revolution, and Mrs. Esther 
Damon, a widow of the Revolution, and a daughter of the 
town, received in the church. Governor and Mrs. Stickney, 
Rev. H. L Slack of Bethel, Conn., Rev. E. C. Carpenter, of 
Meriden, Conn., and Parker Green, the oldest son of Plymouth 
present, assisting. 

During the afternoon the Hridgewater Band and the Grange 
choir of Bridgewater furnished pleasing music, and several singers 
gave selections. Rev. H. L. Slack spoke in a reminiscent, 
humorous way ol incidents of the past and present. Governor 




LISTENING to the speakers, a TYPICAL OLD home DAY SCENE, 

ThU picture best represent! the annual holiday ill the (.mailer \ ilUgcs of Vermont anil Vcw Hampshire, n hen the friend! anil neighbor* t>l all the 
tnuulry.ode put «wa» the lares nf the tarm. and attire*! in their best, ijathrr nn the village common to rrni w nM acquaintance, lunch together anil Htttfl 
to the exercises nf tbe day, The settings ol this picture cuuld nns be improved. Wliat a familiar scene It is I the little croup ol houses at the cross, 
roads, the general III Ml. the great spreading elm tree, the triangular plot of green with it* Hag-poles, the quiet intent interest of the audience, tbe teams 
drawn up by Uie roudsiilc — and all summuded by the wooded hills. We dedicate this picture to our readers in otlici .late*. 



Plymouth celebrated quietly and bad a successful reunion, 
proving that the genuine Vermont spirit still exists in places a 
little removed from the whirr of present day prosperity. 

The exercises took place at the Notch, on the little triangular 
common, so often a feature of country villages, a sort of general 
playground ami village green, ami meeting place for Fourth of 
July celebrations, flag raisings, campaign oratory and Old 
Home Day exercises. Saturday, August 16, Bennington Bat- 
tle Day, and the hist day of Old Home Week, was the time of 
this annual gathering. The neighboring villages contributed 
largely to the hundreds present, and many former residents 
were there from cities far removed. The morning was given 
over to good cheer and handshaking, while the company was 



Stickney, who followed, spoke in his usual quiet, easy manner 
and i as is the invariable custom of Old Home Day speakers, 
proved conclusively that the world in general would amount to 
very little except for the town under present consideration. 

Rev. K. C. Carpenter made some happy hits. He congrat- 
ulated his audience u|>on not being obliged to daily see wretched 
humanity reeling in and reeling out of the open saloon as were 
he and Mr. Slack in Connecticut, and urged the voters to set- 
that the curse be not allowed to strike its roots into the soil of the 
old Green Mountain Suite. Other s|>eakers followed. 

Plymouth people hope thiit these reunions may be of annual 
occurrence so that each year they may extend greeting for the 
return of those gone forth to a wider sphere of influence. 
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Pkinfield Qld Home Day. HONESTUS STEARNS. 



BY ELSIE E. WHEELER. MERIDCN. N. H. 

CHE day dawned as bright as possible, with shining sun, 
and sparkling dew-drops. It seemed that Plainlicld had 
robed herself in her most bejeweled garment to welcome 
back her beloved, though wandering sons and daughters. 
Many were gathered. They returned as children at Thanks- 
giving lime always wish to return — to home anil mother. 

At 10:30 o'clock all were called together by the stirring notes 
of Meriden Comet Rand. After prayer, the address of welcome 
was given by I). C. Westgale, who assured his audience that 
Plaintield was proud of her sons and daughters, and glad to 
welcome them back, even for one day, to renew acquaintances 
and to greet the old familiar faces of childhnod. The response 
was by Kdward F. heighten. A tribute of remembrance was 
revcrendy given to the four familiar faces, that greeted all with 
love and welcome last year, but now are missed by their earthly 
friends. A male quartet gave three selections during the day 
to which all listened with pleasure. F. W. Westgate read a 
letter. Mrs. O. S. Bugl>ee favored us with several songs; also 
Mr. Coburn sang a (ine humorous one. Miss Mary Westgate 
read an original poem by John Frost, and Norman Hapgood 
gave an address; then Winston Churchill, one of the well known 
nearby residents of Plain field, s|Mike eloquently of the lonely 
forests, and how they were being slaughtered; wishing they 
might be protected and more trees planted. Afterward an orig- 
inal hymn written by f-.3iy.il x ih M. F. Chandler was sung to the 
tune of America. This closed the morning session, ancl dinner 
was served to all invited guests, others enjoying a picnic lunch. 

At 2:30 the band again called the company together, after 
which a solo by Miss Bailey was enthusiastically received. 
With O. C. Davis as toastmaster, the program was continued 
by Josiah I 'avis and his account of what was done when he was 
a boy. Rev. Chas. Richards, I). I>. recalled remembrances of 
his youth, and wondered if girls and boys were the same now 
as then. They seem to have the same liking for fun and frolic, 
and the "one-horse open sleigh," and the same bit of sentiment 
usually creeps in. His talk was interspersed with funny illus- 
trations and witty anecdotes, which made it both interesting and 
amusing. 

The program was finished by an open air concert by the 
Windsor Band. And thus closed a day long looked forward to, 
one that will be remembered as a bright spot in the lives of 
many. May New I lampshire have many more such clays ! 
She is ever ready to welcome, and presents the same smiling 
countenance. Other faces may change, but her rocks and hills 
remain the same. Even the man of the mountain stands with 
his grand old countenance unchanged, ready to pronounce a 
benediction on all the loved ones who return even for a day to 
this picturesque " Switzerland of America." 

And they will return, for her sons and daughters all respond 
to the sentiment voiced by Fdna Dean Proctor, when she says: 

" Forget New Hampshire ? lx-t Kcarsarge 
Forget to greet the sun. 
Connecticut forsake the sea; 

The Shoals their breakers slum. 
Hut fervently, while life shall last, 
Though wide our ways decline : 
Hack to the mountain land 
Our hearts will turn as to a shrine." 




Honestus Stearns, 
a life-long resident 
of Felchville, Vt, 
died August 10, at 
the home of his son- 
in-law, O. S. Ran- 
dall, after an illness 
of two months. I fe 
was born July 22, 
1S20 on the I. inn 
which has always 
been his home. Mr. 
S teams was the 
youngest of a large 
family of which there 
remains but one son 
living. Dr. Geo. W. 
Stearns of Winches- 
ter, Mass. , aged 89. 
His ancestor, Chas. 
Stearns, settled in 
Watertown, Mass. , 

in 1636. His mother was Lucy Kneeland of Gardner, Mass., 
whose father, Timothy Kneeland, served four years in the War 
of the Revolution, being acting sergeant at the battle of Ben- 
nington. The Kneeland family trace their ancestry back nearly 
seven centuries to Alexander Kneeland of Scotland who mar- 
ried an aunt of Sir William Wallace. Timothy Kneeland's wife 
was Moriah Stone, granddaughter of John Stone a celebrated 
Captain in the Colonial army, and a descendant of I>egory 
Priest who came over in the Mayflower. 

Mr. Stearns inherited many of the traits of the Kneeland fam- 
ily, — he possessed a bright mind, a remarkable memory, and 
a love for the best in literature and art, together with a natural 
simplicity and lack of conservatism which have ever been char- 
acteristics of the Kneeland family. 

Mr. Stearns in his younger days was a teacher and an inter- 
esting writer of both poetry and prose. He was also the pioneer 
of the grafted fruit industry in his town. Although a life-long 
sufferer, he was most patient and cheerful at all times. 

He leaves four daughters: Helen, the wife of Dr. George W. 
Nichols, of Milaca, Minn., Mrs. Kate M. Rice and Mrs. Lucille 
M. Randall, of Felchville, and Mrs. Cora T. Whitcomb, of 
West Lebanon, N. H. His only son died in 1SH9. There are 
also eight grand children and one ^rcat grand child, a little son 
of Dr. G. Clarence Nichols, of Chokio, Minn. 



If you wish to pay for the Jouknai. and haven't a coin card 
at hand, semi silver in a small envelope or folded in paper or 
cloth, and it will come safely, or send stamps, or better, sent! a 
dollar bill, enclosing the address of a friend with your own sub- 
scription. Bk si'KK 10 sit.N voi r name. We frequently 
receive the money only, and have to ask Postmasters to rind 
who sent it, usually without success. 



MORE NEED OF THOROUGH TRAINING. 

( West Canaan corn-s[Hinilencc of Fntield, N. H. Advocate. ) 

Charles Dwincls would like to have the one who 
is digging his potatoes, pick them up clean as far 
as they go. 
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SPRINGFIELD SCHOOLS. 

BY MRS. BERT DENNY BOWEN. SPRINQFItlD, VT. 

CI i 1-1 early inhabitants of Springfield were earnest supporters 
of schools. The first school o( which any history is 
obtainable was at the house of llezikiah Holmes, on the 
Dr. Hubbanl farm, in the summer ol 177,1. The second WU 
at Eureka, shout 1795. The school-house was probably built 
in 1794. The town took early action toward the support of 
schools, and in 1784 a committee was appointed to div ide the 
town into school districts. In 1S12 there were eighteen dis- 
tricts. The school-house on Parker Hill was probably the next 
and was built early in the century. The first school -house near 
the village was on the corner where Mr. James Woodbury now 
resides, near the Common. This was burned and the next 
one built on the south-east side of the Common. 

Krom 1S47 tn 1X00 the larger pupils had the advantages of 
the Springfield Wcslcyan Seminary, a literary and scientific 
institution, under the patronage of the Vermont Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The Seminary 
was located in the old brick meeting-house on the hill. This 
building had been deeded to the trustees of the Seminary, and 
was fitted up for school purposes. This school had a prosperous 
existence for twenty years, but in i860 it was thought best to 
close the Seminary in Springfield and sustain but one Meth- 
odsit Seminary in the state, which is now located at Montpelicr. 

About this time the districts in the village took the name of 
No. 7 and the system of graded schools began. A new house 
was built on the west side of the river, now the Catholic Church, 
and a higher department organized. Soon the Seminary prop- 
erty was purchased and a High School established. 'I hirtcen 
men have labored faithfully as Principals in the High School 
since its organization. In 18^4 the town voted to build a new 
school-house and all the old buildings in the village then occu- 
pied were either torn down or remodeled as dwelling houses. 

The present building, one of the finest in the state, will soon 
be unable to accommodate all who wish to attend there, as 
many come from outlying districts, or even near towns. 

Tne fact* cwficerninii llir e;irly m-Ii.kiU wen- nhlniiuil fmm tlic Town IliitlfHT. 





THE OLD SEMINAR V. 

I'nder Prof. Dressel and his able corjis of assistants the train- 
ing of boys and girls in the High School is admirably conducted. 
Recently a new feature has been introduced as a part of the 
work of the pupils. In the spring of 1901, Col. \V. H. H. 
Slack, a prominent citizen of the town, formed a company ol 
cadets among the boys. They were furnished with uniforms 
and rifles. During ♦erm time they receive weekly drill and 
they have once encamped upon the Common. Col. W. \V. 
Brown presented the " Slack Cadets, " with their Colors. 

About a year later, Col. Slack and Mr. W. D. Woolson 
assisted by Hon. G. F. I.eland, all School Directors, carried 
out like arrangements for the girls of the school. They are 
known as " High School Lady Cadets." Their uniforms con- 
sist 1 if dark blue skirt, with white blouse waist, cap and gloves. 
In place of rifles they are supplied with dainty flags upon slen- 
der staffs. The lx-nchcial results of this drill upon the cadets are 
noticeable. The wearing of uniforms allows no contention 
among the pupils in the matter of dress, and also adds a dig- 
nity to each one. A just personal pride or ambition arises and 
they become more manly and womanly as the weeks advance. 



THE PRESENT llh.ll SCHOOL BUILDING, ONE Ol THE FINEST IN 1 HE STATE. 
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The President in the Connecticut Valley. 



BY CHAS. R. CUMMINGS. 



PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S visit to the Connectkul 
Valley may he said to have begun with his arrival at 
Newbury, X. H., where he was the guest of Secretary 
of State John I lay. The President and party readied 
Newbury by special train at 6:25 o'clock, August 2.s, after a 
nearly twelve hour lour across New Hampshire, with stops at 
Nashua, Manchester. The Weirs and at Concord. The Secre- 
tary's steam launch was waiting at the station and the President 
with Secretary Cortelyou and Dr. Lung were soon on their way 
across I.ake Sunapee to "The Fells," Mr. Hay's beautiful sum- 
mer home. 

After a quiet night at Mr. Hay's residence, the President 
returned on the launch Nomad, with Miss Hay as pilot, to the 
station where a crowd of summer visitors were assembled to 
greet the President. As Secretary Hay was saying goodby to 
the President on the rear platform of his car, an enterprising 
photographer asked the two gentlemen to pose for him. They 
did so and every snap-shot list present made the effort of his life to 
get a good picture, but not one of them wen- successful. The 
train left Newbury at ten o'clock and soon arrived at Newport, 
nine miles distant, where an enthusiastic reception was accorded 
the President, who made an address from his carriage. At its 
conclusion he was driven to the residence of Mrs. Austin Corbin. 
Luncheon was taken at the nearby residence of Mr. George S. 
Fdgell, Mrs. Corbin' s son-in-law. Carriages were then pro- 
vided and the entire party were taken on a drive through a part 
of Corbin Park, one of the show places of the Connecticut Val- 
ley, a wild animal preserve of 25,000 acres, enclosed by thirty- 
live miles of high wire fencing. 

The President did not intend to do any shooting at the Park 
but the persistent appeals of Senator Proctor of Vermont, a 
member of the President's party, and a stockholder of a club 
which leases shooting privileges at the park, induced him to 
take a brief trip, and soon after luncheon the. President, the 
Senator, Secretary Cortelyou, !>r. Lung and Austin Corbin. Jr., 
entered the park by the Brighton gate. Only the President, 
Senator Proctor and the guides penetrated the woods. Buffalo 
and deer were Men bat the wild boar was the game for which 
the President was searching, and they are so very shy that 
although there are nearly 1. 000 in the Park, it was nearly sun- 
down before a small drove was sighted, the President shooting 
one and tiring at another, which escaped, unharmed. 

During this brief diversion from travel and Speech making, 
the President was attired in blue overalls, and when he doffed 
them after the hunt, the Senator made amusement by his inde- 
cision as to whether the overalls should be cut Up for souvenirs 
or framed. 

The President completed a day of thorough enjoyment by 
sleeping in one of the plainly furnished rooms of the clubhouse 

A MODEST RECEPTION AT CORNISH. 

Cornish Plats, a typical country village, set in a valley 
between two ranges of hills, and nine miles distant from the 
nearest railroad station. Windsor, Yt., across the Connecticut, 



was the next place to lw honored by a visit from the President 
of the United States, w hich will go down in history as the great- 
est event of the region. Into the little square in the center of 
the village the President was driven from the clubhouse of the 
Blue Mountain Forest Game Club at Newport, arriving at 9:55 
o'clock. There was only a little cheering from the crowd of 
500 persons gathered there that misty morning but the welcome 
was seen in the pleased faces upon which the President looked. 
Eight veteran soldiers were lined up before the little soldier's 
monument, two in uniform, holding tattered flags and the school 
children of the place stood shoulder to shoulder beside them, 
the village doctor at the head of the assorted regiment, waving 
his cane as a sword. " Salute the flag," he commanded. The 
old soldiers ami the little ones raised their hands to their heads 
and pledged them to "One nation, one country, one flag." 




BNTEHTNC THE STATE OK VERMONT AT HTNHSOR. 

A picture full of action. Winftlnn Chnrrliill 1 * tallr.ho at ;i twrhr mile* an hour clip. 
President R<*>»cvi'tt ia raiting hia hat. Tlir huildtnic* at tlir left arc at tlic 
rntranrr til tlie loll-tiriilge. I'hrnn. by Mr*, r I naWMg" 

At another command from the doctor, the school children 
marched forward by twos, each girl carrying a bouquet which 
she presented to the President. And it was no magnificent 
florists creations that they offered, but tributes of their own 
growth Mid assorting — asters, geraniums, bachelors' buttons, 
cornflowers, sweet peas, pansies, etc., and that very fact lent to 
these tributes an additional value in the appreciation of the 
President. That he was glad to get them there could be no 
mistake. He showed it by his smile and the kind words ac- 
corded each donor. 

After this touching little ceremony the President called the 
old soldiers forward and addressed them. At the conclusion of 
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his remarks Dr. Hunt called for three 
cheers (or the President, and they were 
given. After saying goodbye to Kx. Sen- 
ator Chandler, who had accompanied the 
ptfty across New Ham|>shire, the President 
was then taken in charge by Mr. and Mrs. 
Winston Churchill, and driven to Windsor, 
Vt, on a tally-ho with four magnificent 
hnrscs attached, and the President, sitting 
on the box beside his old acquaintance, 
Mr. Churchill, grcady enjoyed the trip. 
Senator Proctor often remonstrated with 
Mr. Churchill for his strenuous driving over 
roads that have a habit of making sudden 
drops and then rise with equal abruptness 
on the other side. The nine miles were 
made in less than an hour. 

THREE HOURS AT WINDSOR. 

Like every other town at which the 
President was to stop, Windsor was touched 
by the spirit of preparation for days in ad- 
vance of his coming. The streets along 
more than a mile of the route he would 
traverse were hung with flags and streamers 
at regular intervals. This work was done 
by a force of Boston decorators, at an expense of about $2,000. 
The front of nearly every house was festooned with color, or 
flag bedecked, while the President's picture was often seen. 
As a result Windsor was said by travelling men to l>e the !>est 
decorated of Vermont towns and cities. 

The visit of the President occurred on the last day of the 
Windsor Horse and Cattle Show, and his presence on the 
grounds that day was sure to prove as strong an attraction as 
the camp and drills of the cavalrymen the year before. Many 
visitors were in town at the opening of the Horse Show and 
people who desired to remain in town over night found it hard 
to secure lodging. 




THE 
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WHITE HOUSE OR RESIDENC E OF THE I. ATE SENATOR WM. M. EVARTS, 
WHERE THE PRESIDENT TOOK LUNCH. 




ENTERING THE GROUNDS or THE EVARTS ESTATE AT WINDSOR. 

The President, Mr. Win.loti Churchill, who U drWInf. and Mr-. Churchill are plainly drrtii-tnl 
photo, •* r. m. (X»»<. The water* ot Kunnymetlc Lake arc seen at the left. 



The morning of August 30 was foggy and to amateur pho- 
tographers who were ' ' laying for 1 1 the President the outlook 
for a successful picture was poor indeed. 

It was expected that the President would arrive by team 
from Cornish at about twelve o'clock, his special train arriving 
also at about the same hour, and there was some speculation as 
to which would arrive first. At a few minutes before eleven 
o'clock, while people were gathering along the main streets 
and the greater |>art of the crowd had gone to the fairground, 
there came a bugle blast. There was a rush for the curbing 
and to doors and windows. Those who delayed an instant only 
caught a glimpse of mounted marshals and a brake with the 
President on the driver's seat, lifting his hat and 
bowing this way and that. Several teams followed 
closely at the same rapid speed and before most 
people realized it the President had arrived and 
passed. It was done so quickly that general 
disappointment prevailed among those in wait- 
ing, as no one really had a good look at the 
nation's chief executive. 

The President was driven to the home of the 
late Secretary of State William Kvarts, where 
the party lunched. Here he met Mrs. Kvarts. 
Secretary of the Treasury Shaw, Governor 
Stickncy, who extended a welcome to the State, 
Senator Dillingham, Representative Haskins 
and Foster, Gen. Gilmore.and the officers of 
the I lorse Show. The Kvarts mansion, or the 
•' white house," as it is often called, is one of 
several fine residences on the Estate, all situated 
on an eminence over-looking the main street, 
surrounded by handsome grounds and screened 
from the street by trees and shrubbery. 

From the Evarts mansion the President and 
party went to the Horse Show on coaches, the 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL PARTY ENTERIMi THE HORSE SHOW GROUNDS AT WINDSOR. 

The WocxUtnrk coarh and nix, P*r>ldrnl Kuoanrll Willi uplitlrd hat driv»r Eorrrjat Kirlirtumil, Smatora 
»moto. *t C C. WHfTl. DilliOjftiuiu and Prnctif aitd Mr- Mutwrll Kvnrta. 



At the close of the President's speech. 
Secretary of the Treasury Shaw, a Vermontcr, 
was called and made a few remarks. Then 
the track was cleared, and the President was 
entertained for a few moments by features of 
the Fair program. Chas. Taylor, the veteran 
driver, made an exhibition half-mile behind 
Rol>ert H. in about 1 107. The President eagerly 
watched Taylor around the track from the rear 
of tin- stand. As Taylor drew rein before the 
President's stand after the heat, and saluted, 
the President expressed a desire to meet him, 
and he was asked to step up into the stand. 
As Mr. Taylor got off the sulky, President 
Roosevelt ran quickly down the steps and met 
him on the platform below. It was a handsome 
thing for him to do. He shook hinds heartily 

r-WOTOi IT C I OWITt. 



President remarking as he climbed up beside driver Forrest K. 
Richmond of the Woodstock Inn coach, that he had ridden on 
coaches times enough to know where the seat of honor was. 
Groups of people at the homes all along the route were watch- 
ing for the President and cheered him lustily, and he had a bow 
and smile for every one. The party entered a private gate at 
the grounds, a little ahead of time, as usual, and were driven 
through a quarter mile lane of cheering people to a special stand 
opposite the two grand-stands. The track between was soon 
packed with humanity. 

Mr. Maxwell Evarts introduced the President and the crowd 
cheered. The President was in fine spirits. He was attired in 
an ordinary appearing business suit of blue, and was thoroughly 
at home with his audience. He did not closely resemble the 
pictures which most good Americans have in their homes or 
many of those in publications, these seeming to represent him 
as younger and not as solidly built as he is. It is doubtful if ihc 
President has posed for a likeness recently. That is the reason 
we do not present a large picture of Theodore Roosevelt in this 
article. Only a very few newspaper artists have 
secured pictures of the President as he really 
looked on his New England tour, for even the 
camera sometimes fails to record a man's 
appearance in the familiar way in which we 
know him, as may be seen by the various min- 
iatures of the President in this number. Hut 
the Rooseveltian " strenuousness " was there 
in his manner of speech and action, and the 
gleam of "Teddy's" ivories was unmistakable. 
He impressed his hearers as a kindly man of 
forceful determination and a man of fine physi- 
cal development. 



Nearly 8,000 people saw and heard the Pres- 
ident at the fair grounds, and the speech which 
he delivered there was one of the most impor- 
tant on the trip, because the President spoke 
at some length on the relations between capital 
and labor and the dangers of mob violence or 
capitalistic jjreed. spcn-U is given else- 

where in this number, and in reading his address 
the reader is likely to feel that he is getting a 
S500 magazine essay for nothing. 




•V 




AFTER THE HEAT. ("II AS. TAVI.OR AT JflKiES STAND. 




PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SHAKING HANDS WITH MR. TAVI.OR. 
Thr rmniilrot, lint in hjiml, •ln»iU At I he lr»«t «i tlic xinirwujr while Taylor** cap if »cen bark «f Ihc horw'- hi;wl. 
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with the old driver, while his face l>eamed with pleasure. 
" I am very glad to meet you, Mr. Taylor," he said, " I must 
say I am much surprised to si c a man of your age on a sulky 
alter so last a trotter." Mr. Taylor has been crowned with 
applause at our county fairs for many years, but many another 
man would have been proud to have been in his place and 
rtcdvC congratulations on his achievements from the President 
of the I'nited States. 




Alton TO LEAVE THE FAIRGROUND, WINDSOR, 

PHOTO • » t i. o»».mo Tlie t'refcUleiit bowing in rcM|»ifist- todMM "> *'»«■ crviwtl. 

Then the prize winning horses were paraded, and as the spir- 
ited animals pranced and curvetted, it was a scene from a horse 
show, which would have given a Rosa Bonheur inspiration. 
The President looked on with great interest and frequently 
exchanged comment with Senator Dillingham. 

Then the Woodstock Inn and Dartmouth coaches were 
drawn up before the stand, the President resumed his seat beside 
the driver. Senators Proctor and Dillingham and Mr. Maxwell 
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Evarts taking the upper seat, the Windsor Hand played " Hail 
to tin- Chief,*' which the President has had brass-lwndrd at 
him from one end of New England to the other, the crowd gave 
three cheers and the coaches rolled around the track, and of? 
tt> the Spedal train at the station. The program of the Fair 
went on but the interest was gone out of it for many. 

As the patty went to the station, a mile away, the President 
told Mr. Richmond that his team of six bay horses was the 
finest he had been behind on his New England trip, 
and indeed no more evenly matched, handsome, 
spirited horses can be found in the Connecticut 
Valley than the carefully selected pairs which 
Woodstock sent to convey the President while at 
Windsor. 

At the station the President made a few remarks 
from the rear end of the car, thanking his audi- 
ence ftir the warmth of his welcome and for their 
kindly interest shown in his coming by the decora- 
tion of the village. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL TRAIN. 

The live cars of which President Roosevelt';, 
train was composed were the pick of Pullman 
COacbet in the east. The first of these was the 
combination buffet smoker and Itaggagcear Brutus, 
which runs ordinarily on the Colonial express 
between Boston and Washington. Next came 
the dining car, Thames, a beautiful bit of railway 
architecture which is owned by the New York, 
New Haven it Hartford company. 
Two Pullman coaches followed. the l mat ilia from 
Jersey City, and Yale, occupied by the newspaper men accom- 
panying the President. The Yale was taken from the Federal 
express serv ice between Washington and Boston. 

Last of the quintet was the President's private coach. 'This 
was 50 or 60 feel in length and contained al the rear end, a 
drawing or reception room where the President spent a great 
ileal of his traveling time, and first greeted the local committers 
on arrangement. 

The President traveled on this train eleven days through New 
England, each railroad furnishing its own locomotive and train 
crew. The Boston A Maine delivered the train to the Central 
Vermont at Windsor, and it was there taken under the direct 
supervision of Mr. E. H. Fitzhugh, vice-president ami general 
manager, assisted by Mr. C. E. Soule, superintendent, and Mr. 
S. W. Cummings, general passenger agent of the Central Ver- 
mont Railway. 

The Presidential party consisted of Dr. C>. A. Lung, the 
President's physician, secretary (ieorge B. Cortelyou, assistant 
secretary Barnes, two stenographers, secret service men, a par- 
lor car superintendent, telegraph experts, and a dozen reporters 
and photographers. 

The presence of newspaper space-writers does not disturl 
the President in the least. They area necessary adjunct of such 
excursions. President Roosevelt is a good example for business 
men. He believes in advertising. When he went to Cuhi with 
his regiment of Rough Riders he took along a corps of reporters 
ami photographers. The result was that we heard more of 
Roosevelt ami his Rough Riders than of anybody else It 
seemed as if he was doing most of the fighting. Mr. Roosevelt 
looks ahead a long way. This bit of enterprise was part of a 
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THE PRESIDENT SPEAKING AT WHITE RIVER JUNCTION. 

well-conceived plan by which a college man, lawyer, author, 
mariner, sportsman and newly-made military hero caught the 
popular fancy, became governor of New York upon his return 
and eventually brought up in the White House. 

An example of what progrcssivcncss with advertising can do. 

Five minute stops were made at While River Junction, South 
Royalton, Bethel and Randolph. The President addressed 
large crowds at these points and each village was decorated 
to some extent. He received a warm welcome all along the line. 

To describe the President's visit at Montpelicr, Burlington, 
Thompson's Point, Rutland, Bellows Falls and Brattleboro 
would rill many pages but we do not wish to devote an entire 
issue to any topic, however interesting. 

New Fngland is won for "Teddy." 



Address of President Roosevelt, 

DELIVERED AT WINDSOR. 

" Mr. Kvarts, and you, men and women of Vermont, my fel- 
low Americans — I am glad indeed to have the chance of greet- 
ing you and of saying a word to you today. This is the place 
where the constitution of your state was formulated; the first 
constitution definitely to forbid human slavery in this continent. 

Your state was founded by men who knew how to light when 
the need was to fight, and who knew that fighting was not all: 
that they had to work in civil life also. 

Vermont has done what it has done throughout our history, 
and furnished the leadership in our public life, which it always 
has furnished — has shown that healthy sanity of public senti- 
ment which has so prominently distinguished it, because Ver- 
mont has understood that while it was a mighty good thing to 
produce material prosperity, it was a better thing to produce 
men and women lit to enjoy it. 

You look through our history and you will see that while, 
of course, material prosperity is the basis, the foundation upon 
which we build, yet the leadership of the nation has always lain 
with those who realize that material prosperity was an indis- 
pensable foundation, but useless if there was not a superstructure 
upon it, the superstructure of the lofty lift toward things better 
which only a great and generous people can feel. 

And your forefathers understood that no one quality was 
sufficient for the successful founding of a country, anymore than 



any one quality will do to make a citizen a success. You have 
got to make a number of different qualities. 

In the first place you must recogni/e the sphere that the 
nation has. Something — a good deal — can be done by wise- 
laws, by fearless administration of the laws. But after that has 
been done there remains the fact that you must trust to the cit- 
izen himself to work out the ultimate salvation of the stale. 

You can restrain men by the law and by the execution of the 
law from wrong-doing. And the wrong-doing man takes either 
one of two steps: took those steps a century ago, takes those 
steps now. The crimes of craft and the crimes of violence both 
are equally dangerous. And we must remember after all that 
those who come from the set where one kind of crime is dan- 
gerous are apt to denounce the other type of crime. 

Both must be put down. The man who commits violence, 
above all, the body of men who commit violence, commits an 
outrage not merely against their fellow Americans, but against 
the whole body politic to which they belong. 

Violence of the individual, above all, violence of a mob — that 
type of violence is incompatible with free government, with free 
and orderly liberty in our republic. 

The first requisite of liberty as we and our forefathers have 
known it. is the willingness to abide by the law. 

The government must be just; the law must be no respecter 
of persons; the law must get at the big man who goes wrong 
just as it gets at the small man who goes wrong, and it must get 
at him in his own interest. 

You can protect the man of big means against wrong doing 
by the law just so long as you make him, himself, responsible to 
the law. On the other hand, the worst enemy of the people 
upon whose behalf mob violence is often invoked is the man 
who invokes it; the man who connives at it or incites it. 

The worst wrong that can be done to our people is to try to 
teach them that aught can be obtained by mob rule or violence 
of any kind. 

We can make this government — we can keep it what it is; 
we cannot only make it what it is, but we can raise it to still 
loftier heights, but it must be done through orderly, decent 
process of liberty working through law. 

It is not kindness to bring up a child in the belief that it can 
get through life by shirking the difficulties. The child who is 
going to be worth its salt must be taught to face difficulties and 
overcome them. 

I pity no man because he has got to work. I despise the 
man who will not work. Hi- is not worth envying, no matter 
at which end of the social scale he is. The man who cannot 
pull his own weight, that man is not any good in our public life. 

Now we have to do it in widely different ways; each man has 
got to at least pull his own weight, and if he is worth his salt he 
will pull a little more. And we cannot afford as a nation any 
more than as a family can afford it in the training of the indi- 
vidual members of the family — we cannot afford to have our 
citizens brought up in any other theory. 

Each man of you who looks back on his life will feel proud 
to hand on to his children, not the memory of the days of ease, 
but the days that were pretty hard, that meant hard work, but 
wherein he did something. 

Now in every audience that I speak to here all through New 
England, I see men like our friend there, who wears the button 
that shows that you fought in the great war. You did not go 
down there to have an easy time, did you ? You did not go 
down there for the pay, it was less than $ 13 a month if I 
remember. You went down in the prime of your youth, the 
prime of your strength, leaving all that there was at home, to 
spend four years, knowing defeat as well as victory, until with 
stern courage from defeat you wrested ultimate victory. 

But they were not easy years; not a bit of it. They were 
years of heart-wearing work for a righteous end, and thrice for- 
tunate the nation which has citizens within its borders who in 
time of peace and in time of war alike are willing and anxious 
to spend the best there is iti them to do all that their strength 
allows, to war for decency and righteousness, to struggle with 
all their might for a worthy end." 
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A day at Springfield Fair. 

BY CH AS. R. CUM MINGS. 

ON tin- way to Springfield, we were amused by a passenger 
who had barely made connection with the early morning 
train. He required six miles of preparation, putting on 
collar and tie with great difficulty, combing his tousled hair, 
readjusting and brushing his apparel, etc. to complete his toilet, 
the train arriving at the North Hartland station as he finished 
Then he got his grip open again and breakfasted. Then he 
drew the curtain, lay Hat across two seats and took up the 
remainder of his night's rest. He was as cool as a cucumber, 
a sort of Kliphalet Hopper, always getting on and not at all 
disturbed by the presence of company. 

The large man asked the Conductor if there' d be a team a t t 
Hartland station to carry passengers to the Four Corners. 
Conductor didn't know. If there was a team he would see it 
when the train pulled in. Man paid for self and wife to Wind- 
sor. A man with a team was waiting at Hartland depot and 
inquiry developed that he connected with morning and noon 
trains, regularly, carrying mails to Hartland Four Corners, and 
could take two passengers. The big man had time to get oil, 
but elected to stay. He was wrathful. He lit on the brakeman 
first and demanded to know why he didn't tell him, et ceteras. 
The brakeman's reply was "We ain't supposed to know the 
price of feed at every station. If we know the time-table the 
road seems to be satisfied." Then it was the conductor's turn. 
" How long you been on this road ? " "Two years." "Well, 
you're a good one." The conductor listened with the polite 
interest of one who is hardened to kicks. " I'll give you a 
recommend and write your resignation ! " The conductor gave 
us a wink. " I'll accept it," he said with a smile. 

At Charlestown station there was a long stretch of lawn, with 
many walks and splendid flower effects, beside the electrir ter- 
minal, -ind flower beds on the station grounds, all a credit to 



the Boston & Maine Railroad system, and to the exceptional 
care of Mr. W. R. Sheldon and R. R. Fenn, station agents of 
the past and present. 

The six mile electric ride from Charlestown, N. H. to 
Springfield, Vt. , was enjoyed in a warmed car with all the 
sounds and speed of city traffic. The way lies across the Con- 
necticut and along the winding Black river, closely following 
the highway. This modern method of conveyance prepares the 
visitor for a wide-awake business center and such is Springfield. 

The many large manufacturing plants are set closely about 
the falls of the Black river, in the very heart of the village, and 
there are no less than four dams thrown across the stream within 
a few rods of the bridge. 

The graceful steel bridge is just below the main fall and it is 
an ideal spot from which to view the play of waters. Black 
River Falls may not 1m- so grandly impressive as those of Niag- 
ara, no massive downpour in feathery column, but a tumbling 
of waters in slides, torrents, spurts, pools, eddies, sprays, and 
slanting falls, now slowly, now driving on, a New Fngland 
water poem to charm the eye and ear amid the prosy hills, the 
mountains and the meadows. The memory of a study of the 
(•"alls outlasts all others. It is one of the attractions of the 
State. 

The village stores are nearly all around the square, which is a 
center of compressed interest on a busy day. In the center 
there is a little plot of green, with seats ami a fountain, 'neath 
the shade of tall trees. The store buildings are not all modern 
but within a city air pervades, the extensive stocks are arranged 
and placarded in modern style, and the merchants are pleasant 
to meet. 

The terminal of the electric line is before the Adnabrown 
hotel, a large, modern house, where on a silvered card in the 
main hall we read: 

Whoe'er has traveled LIFE'S hull round, 
Where'er his stages may have been, 
May SIGH to think he still has rouNP, 
THE WARMEST welcome at an inn. 
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Holiday Gifts 

FOR YOUR GENTLEMEN FRIENDS, 

House Coats, 
Bath Robes, 

Suit Cases, 
Umbrellas, 

Slippers, 
Neckwear, 
Gloves, 
Fur Coats. 

And many other things that will make him happy. 

WHEELER BROS., 

GENTLEMEN'S TAILORS AND FURNISHERS. 
WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 
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prise when he tried to climb up, or he would leap into your 
outstretched hand for a nut and actually sit there and arrange 
it for transportation, or climb into a hammock, sit on your arm 
and do the same thing. Tie a peanut on the end of a string, 
and after a few attempts to get away with it " Chippy " would 
promptly open the shell ami turn the joke on his tormentor. 

Any one of these chipmunks must have store enough to last 
the neighborhood all winter. 

Watermelon seeds were prime favorites with the chippies, 
and they would take a great number before starting for home, 
often sixty or seventy, and one family avers that their chippy 
took eighty-one of an hundred watermelon seeds put down to 
test his avarice. 

These little striped squirrels are not wholly without fear, being 
always alert, so that the hasty opening of a door or the arrival 
of a stranger would sometimes result in a yellow streak the 
length of the piazza, but they usually returned. When things 
were quiet they would enter the houses and scurry about the 
rooms on a tour of investigation. 

Such dear little creatures. The first camp pleasure we found 
was in watching their cunning little ways, and we disliked to 
come home without "Chippy." We had never seen such 
confidence in creatures oi the woods, but it can surely be gained 
by anyone, anywhere. 




That "man is his own worst enemy" is in this instance 
clearly shown by a trick of photography, whereby Pr. Carpen- 
ter of South Royallon, Vt., is seen in the act of shooting at 
himself with a revolver. The scene is in the park at that place. 



A TRUE INCIDENT. 

Some queer expressions are used by foreigners learning our 
language. An amusing instance of this \v;is told to me by a 
friend whose father employed a French lad to help hint during 
the cultivating season. The French boy seemed very anxious 
to learn to speak Fnglish, and took the opportunity, while lean- 
ing on his hoe, to impure, " What ze month is it ?" He was 
told the name of the month at that time, - June — and the suc- 
ceeding months to the end of the year. He seemed pleased, 
and repeated them again ami again to himself. 

In the evening, when asked if he rcmcmlKTcd the names ol 
the months that had been told to him, he replied with trium- 
phant air, "Oui." and, commencing with June, gave them in 
words which sounded thus— " Yu. Vuly, Allgutch, Spleet- 
timber, Knocked-obcr, No-wonder" — but he got no further, 
his hearers were convulsed with laughter. 
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™« Resurrection °*Jane Stubbs 

BV IDA L. LCWIS. BCTHCL, VT. 

CHF. hot sun of an August afternoon beat down upon a 
weather stained New England farm house. The hens 
that lay with outstretched wings, kicking and squirming 
in the dust holes they had dug out among the bouncing bets 
and pig-weeds growing under the west windows, opened their 
mouths ami gasped. In the ojn n doorway stood a thin, angu- 
lar woman with drooping jaws and gray hair twisted into a tight 
knot at the back of her head. She wore a faded calico dress 
and held a brown gingham sun-bonnet in her hands. " No, I 
shan't give one cent ter buy 'em er cow," she was saying to a 
kind faced neighbor standing near. Her voice rose shrilly as 
she continued, " I have pinched and scrimped all my life and 1 
can't afford ter give it away now. What's ther reason, I'd like 
ter know, that them great lazy br>ys can't go ter work and earn 
a cow? When I 'se young, boys hadter work instead of wastin" 
their time goin' ter school. Here you— !" she exclaimed savagely 
as she made a lunge with her sun-bonnet at an inoffensive look- 
ing cat, eating something under the scraggly lilac tree by the 
doorstep—" I'll have that cat killed if that youngone don't step 
stufiin' it all the time'' — and fairly quivering with the energy of 
her emotions, Mrs. Stubbs looked around to find her neighbor 
had taken leave. She gazed after the retreating figure for a 
moment with a look of sour displeasure upon her sallow face, 
then turned and entered the kitchen, where her daughter was 
ironing. As Mrs. Stubbs looked around the hot, uncomfortable 
kitchen, the corners of her mouth drooped still lower. " I nev er 
see, Lucy Ann," she began, fretfully, "such a fool as you be — 
a pretty j)erformance, I should think, er wastin' wood er ironin' 
white dresses this hot day. I made you wear dark colored cal- 
ico for best, and yer jest as well oft as if I'd shaved myself ter 
keep ye in them white flummeries ! " 

Lucy Ann's hot, tired face flushed still redder at her mother's 
words ; evidently they stirred unpleasant memories of the past, 
but she said nothing. 

Mrs. Stublw threw her sun-bonnet into a print covered rock- 
ing chair and giving her daughter another glance of stern disap- 
proval, went into the "other room " and threw herself upon the 
lounge to rest. 

Mrs. Stubbs was ambitious and tireless when others were 
to do the work, for she could bear their backaches with great 
heroism, but when her turn came — well, she always rested 
afternoons — so she lay still for some time watching the shadows 
the big |>oplar just outside the windows cast upon the opposite 
wall. 

Some two hours later, her daughter was shaking her vigor- 
ously, and crying, "Wake up Mother: For mercy's sake, 
wake up ! " 

Mrs. Stubbs stared around her wildly for a moment, and then 
sitting up, exclaimed fervently, " Oh, thank the Lord, I'm 
resurrected ! O Lucy Ann — I'm so glad I 'm resurrected ! " 

Lucy Ann looked at her mother in surprise, and then said, 
" You've had a had dream I gue^s, but it's all right now, so 
come and get your supper before it's cold." 

Mrs. Stubbs sat down to the table and ate her supper in 
silence. The peas were underdone, and the biscuit were 
scorched, but she apparently took no notice of it — a fact which 



caused her daughter great surprise, a surprise w ch <ed 
later when her mother said "You must be dreadful tired, Lucy 
Ann; you go and set do - n where it's cool, and I '11 do up the 
dishes. 1 haint done n ch ter day and 'twill do me good ter 
stir around. Come, go long," she added pleasantly as her 
daughter stood staring a " er in a bewildered way. 

After Lucy Ann left th he- . Mrs. Stubb , to the 

looking glass over the sink j>; jig it *y' t good 

a light as possible, studied hi iten.-u :areu.ll>. She 

shook her head sadly as she rep..iCe> the and drawing a 

long breath she muttered hall aloud, ' . ls,,.i"s all true — every 
bit of it. I 'vc licen a stingy, cross, lault-linding old woman, 
but thank the Lord I 'm resurrected, and now I 'II do the best 1 
can — yes, I will," she said firmly, " I 'II not die and have no 
one care." 

The next morning Mrs. Stubbs arose early and went down to 
the empty kitchen. As she crossed the threshold there was a 
look of stern resolve upon her face. She paused for a moment 
and, closing her eyes, said imploringly, "Lord help me ter do 
my best — Lord help me for I '11 have a tough time ont with 
myself ter day." She then went up to the sink and began 
washing the potatoes. 

When noon came and dinner was ready Lucy Ann looked at 
her mother and said kindly, " You must be real tired, Mother. 
You've helped me a lot today." 

Mrs. Stubbs' face flushed and her eyes filled with tears at 
the unusual tone and words. " If I deserve it I'll git it," she 
thought to herself. 

Some days later, Lucy Ann followed her husband out to 
the l>arn and said, " I can't think what has come over Mother. 
She has worked real well and hasn't found fault or scolded a bit 
for several days. What do you suppose it means, John ? " 

John eyed his wife doubtfully. "She aint er goin' ter be 
sick is she? I see she give that Jones boy some of them early 
apples ter day and I was er good deal s' prised, and he acted 
kinder scairt 1 thought. You letter keep yer eye on her for 
she may git crazy or something." 

The weeks passed into months, but Mrs. Stubbs showed no 
trace of insanity or illness Oc casionally she was seen to study 
her countenance attentively in the glass over the sink, and once 
she was heard to remark to herself in a most determined voice, 
" I'm not too old, yet, I'll do it — I will." A great improve- 
ment was soon noticeable in her personal appearance. She no 
longer went about in slovenly apparel, but kept herself clean 
and tidy. She was much quieter than she had formerly been, 
and she found fault and scolded and fretted no more. So help- 
ful and kind and pleasant did she become that the neighbors 
who had for years avoided her began to show pleasure in her 
society and Lucy Ann never ceased to wonder over the great 
change in her mother's character. Little Jenny confided to 
her father one day that grandmas were nice to have after all, 
and the cat was allowed to eat her meals without comment. 

It was August again. The noonday work was done and Mrs. 
Stubbs and her daughter were sitting in the "other room." 
when Lucy Ann suddenly looked up from her sewing, and 
said " I wonder what day of the month it is ?" 

" It is the seventeenth," said her mother promptly. " It is 
just a year ago today that I was resurrected." 

" Mother," said Lucy Ann, earnestly, " what do you mean by 
being resurrected ? ' ' 
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■ V HARLAN C. PCARSON. CONCOMO. N. H. 

TM CONVENTION for the revision of the constitution of the 
state of New Hampshire was held in its capital city of 
J B Concord during the month of Decerning, 1902. The 
membership roll of the convention included many of the State's 
most distinguished men; and the importance of its results, 
achieved in the comparatively short time of three weeks has 
attracted attention anil appreciation all over the country. Inter- 
est has been revived, also, in the constitution itself, a document 
which, with very slight modifications, has served as the organic 
law of the commonwealth for considerably more than a century. 

RF.VISIONS OK THF. CONSTITUTION. 

New Hampshire was the first of the relx-llious colonics to 
adopt a plan of government after the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. But the constitution proper of the state was 
adopted in 1784. The first convention for its revision was held 
in Concord in 1701-2 and adopted 72 amendments for sub- 
mission to the people. Of these only 46 were ratified, the 
result being that the rejection of the others caused inconsistencies 
in those that were adopted and a further session of the conven- 
tion was necessary. When the amendments were finally straight- 
ened out the constitution as thus modified remained without 
further alteration, the fundamental law of the state for nearly 
60 years. 

The next convention of revision met in 1850. All the amend- 
ments it proposed were defeated, so it met again in 1S51 and 
submitted three more, abolishing the religious test and the 
property <]ua!irication for the right of suffrage, and for a new 
mode of amending the constitution. The amendment alxilish- 
ing the property qualification was ratified; the other two were 
rejected. 

More successful was the convention which met on Deccmlier 
6, 1876, and was in session 1 1 days. All but two of the amend- 
ments which it pro[>osed were ratified. The same was true of 
the next to the last convention, which was in session from Jan- 
uary 2 to January 11, 1X89. 

The convention of 1002 was in session from December 2 to 
Decemlicr 19 and submits to the people for ratification 10 pro- 
posed amendments to the constitution. 

METHOD OK CAU.INt; A Nil HOUXNG CONVENTIONS. 

Not oftener than once in seven years the legislature is author- 
ized to give the people a chance to vote upon the proposition, 
Shall a convention for the revision of the constitution be held ? 
If a majority of the votes cast on this question are in the affirm- 
ative the legislature may, in its discretion, make arrangements 
for the holding of such a convention. Delegates to the con 
vention are elected in the same manner and in the same numlwr 
as representatives to the legislature except that every town, 
" classed " or otherwise, is entitled to at least one delegate. 

The convention organizes with the choice of a president, sec- 
retary, etc.. and the appointment of a fe w standing committees, 
viz.. on bill of rights and executive department, on judiciary 
department, on legislative detriment, on future mode of amend- 
ing the constitution, antl on time and mode of submitting 



to a 



standh 



-e for consideration or to the committee 



of the whole l< . e '■ It is passed by a majority vote and 
goes to the committe t named above to Ik- put in proper 
form for submission to people. 

The amendments whu 1 the invention thinks should be 
made to the constitution are si vtted to the people in the 
form of interrogatories. If two-th }s of those - ,r S» vote are 
recorded in favor of any amendment, >.i mtv ' declared 
adopted and tweotnes a part of the cc 

Quite often, however, action on the part of toe legislatur s 
necessary to give effect to the practical intent of the amendment. 

THE MAKEUP Ol THE CONVENTION or I902. 

The convention which recently closed its work was composed 
of 41 j, members who received $3 per day for the 18 week days 
of the convention's life, making a salary roll of % 22,000. The 
appropriation by the legislature for the expenses of the conven- 
tion was but $ 25,000, which served to pay the salaries and the 
incidental or running expenses of the session. The mileage roll 
of $ 6,000 and the expense of issuing the journal and other pub- 
lications of the convention was left to be defrayed from an appro- 
priation which it is ho(>cd the legislature now in session will 
authorize. 

The organization of the convention brought a lively contest 
over its prinri|>al honors. Frank S. Streeter, Esq. , the prom- 
inent attorney of Concord, was elected president over Judge 
David Cross of Manchester, the Nestor of the New I lampshire 
bar, anil Edgar Aldrich of LitUeton. judge of the United States 
district and circuit courts. Thomas H. Madigan, Jr., of Con- 
cord, secretary of the Democratic state committee, was made 
secretary of the convention in preference to James R. Jackson 
of Littleton, secretary of the convention of 1 889, and George 
W. Fowler of Pembroke, an editorial writer on the Manchester 
I'nion. 

President Streeter generously recognized his rivals in the 
appointment of committees, naming Judge Aldrich as chairman 
of the committee on bill of rights and executive department, 
and Judge Cross as chairman of the committee on legislative 
department. Former Chief Justice Isaac N. Blodgett of Frank- 
lin was made chairman of the committee on judiciary depart- 
ment; Attorney General Edward G. Eastman of Exeter, of the 
committee on future mode of amending the constitution and 
other amendments; and ex-United States Senator William E. 
Chandler of Concord of the committee on time and mode, etc. 

Just a few of the other prominent men in the convention were 
ex -Governor John B. Smith of Hillsl>orough; Naval Officer 
James O. Lyford of the port of Boston and Judge R. E. Walker 
of the supreme court, of Concord: U. S. District Attorney 
Charles J. Ilamblett of Nashua; Prof. James F. Colby of Dart- 
mouth college, from Hanover; ex-Congressman Henry M. Baker 
of Bow; two railroad magnates. Benjamin A. Kimball of Con- 
cord and John W. Sanborn of Wakefield; ex-Congressman 
James F. Briggs of Manchester; ami Colonel Henry <>. Kent 
and Hon. Irving W. Drew of Lancaster. 

Seventy proposed amendments to the constitution were 
brought before the convention ami the first two weeks of the 
session were largely occupied in debate upon them. About a 
third of the whole number proposed various changes In the 
basis of representation in the lower house of the legislature. 
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Interesting Hrticlee in store for our tfeaoere. 

Fort Defiance ani> the Indian Raid on Bernard, CVt. ) 17 So, This story of 
fact I>egins when Karnard ami Bethel were frontier towns. The raid, the alarm, the 
building of the fort, the companies of Rangers, the diary of a soldier of 1780, the 
exact location of the fort, valuable relics, Fort Fortitude in Bethel, the muster rolls 
of Capt. Cox and Capt. Stafford's companies, are some of the chapters. It cost the 
writer 20 years of research to sift out the true story of those times. And he tells with 
humor how it was accomplished. The fortunes of scores of the early patriots of this 
vicinity are interwoven in this narrative. An accurate picture of the fort, with its 
company drawn up within, has been prepared by a skilled artist, and will, with other 
pictures, prove worthy of study. By Dr. Gardner Cox, Holyoke, Mass. 



Thb Hermit of Shkrhi rsr, Thk School- 
ma'am s New Shoes. Two stories by Eliz- 
abeth Nichols, Norwich, Vt. 

A Studv ok the Hivb. The busy bee and 
its home habits By our naturalist-contribu- 
tor, Sara K. Gravks, Watcrbury. Vt. 



A Fighting Parson. By that prince of story 
writers, Rkv. Homkk Whitk, Randolph, Vt. 

Thk Loval Cluii: its achievements and pur- 
pose. Illustrated with a panoramic picture 
of Main street and the new park. While River 
Junction, Vt. By Mrs. K. J. Wallace. 



Newfoi nd Lake or Lake I'asoi anev. (Grafton Co., X. M. > A thorough des- 
cription of this sportsman's paradise, and points of interest near by — the villages, 
Sugar Loaf and Cardigan mountains, the islands, lake depths, varieties of fish, etc 
Many illustrations of this most popular summer resort. By an ( )<:cash>.v\i. Visitor. 



and The Village ok Amsdfn and its Fovnuer, 
Illustrated. Mrs.W.H.Vitti m, Kclchvillc.Vt. 



Caesar ; a story of neighborhood gossip 
petty troubles. By Georgia White. 

Lost Rivf.r ; a stream in the While Mountain A Teaci p Tragedy. A story of prairie life 

wilderness, which falls into a deep, rocky fis- and the greed for acres. By Jessie C. Tink- 

sure and runs underground a long distance. ham, Rochester, Vt. 
Handsomely illustrated. Described by Prof. 

C. H. Hitchcock, of Dartmouth College. AND 1ABY OTHER FEATURES. 
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New and Handsome 
Vcttibuled Co ache a. 
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modern Parlor and 
Sleeping Cara on all 
through trains. 
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Quick Time and Sure 
Connection! can be 
relied upon. 

* * * 

For Full Information as 
to Rates, Routes, etc.. 
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Qibbs $ Qjbctkr, 

PROPRIETORS OF JUNCTION HOUSE 
AND ST. GEORGE 



Livery, Feed 
Boarding Stables. 



White River Junction. Vermont. 

5 % m. A'" r± » > • ..w 

I had been troubled with the sick 
headache for years until 1 started 
taking Ripans Tabules. I have ex- 
perienced such relief from their use 
that I would not be without them. 
I find them good for sickness at the 
stomach and dizziness in the head. 
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THE NATIONAL 

Life Insurance Company 

OF VERMONT. 

This old, solid, progressive Com- 
pany offers the best forms of Insur- 
ance and supplies sample policies 
on request. 

Amount of Assets, 
Jan. 1, 1902, $22,384,263.37 

Amount of Surplus, 2,230,212.37 

Outstanding Insur- 
ance, 108,573,050.00 

You need not look abroad for opportunity to 
invest in *ound and well arranged Insurance, 
when it is supplied at home by a home com- 
pany, with faith in home investments, and 
known at home for more than half a century. 

For rates, sample policies and all information 
regarding National Life Insurance, also for 
steamship tickets to and front the old country, 
apply to 

S. S. BALLARD, 



GCNCRAL AGCNT. 



New 



MONTPEL1ER, VT. 



Boston & fflaine Railroad. 



Lowest Rates 

Fast Train Serviee 



BETWEEN 



BOSTON and CHICAGO 

St. Louis, St Paul, Minneapolis 

AND ALL POINTS 

WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 



Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Car 
on all Through Trains. 



For lickets and information apply at any prin- 
cipal ticket office of the Company. 

O. J. Flanders. 
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Picture 
Frames 
to 
Burn. 

JOB LOT: 

8 x 10, 10 x 12, II x 14, 14 x 18, 
16 x 20, 

complete, with glass and backs, 

25, 30, 35,40,50, 60, * 75 cts. 

16 x 20 Oil Paintings, A* d$ 
franKd, 77 

Small oh Paintings, z$ ay 
frame*, 7 

f. t. williams, 

Wall Papers and Picture Frames, 

WHITE RIVE* JUHOTIOU, VT. 
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C. M. KEYES, 

practical 
furrier, 

AND MANUFACTURER OF 

LADIES' .nd GENTLEMEN'S 

Fur Garments. 

Seal Garments rcogeo In flew ljorh. 
equal to tbe beet Xonoon o^ea. 




Remodeling and Repairing 
a specialty. 

All kinds of Furs treated artistically. 
Write to or call on me, at 

SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT. 

REFERENCES GIVEN IF REQUIRED. 
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FINE WATER COLORS. 

FINE SEPIAS, 
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WE KEEP A GOOD LINE OF .. .. 

Caitiff as and flmaicur Supplies 
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WHITE RlVCW JUNCTION. VERMONT, 
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Page's 

PERFECTED 
POULTRY 
FOOD— 

pays roultrymen 200% profit if t'.ie hens are property 
housed and cared for. It makes chickens grow and prevents 
diseases. 

You run no risk in ordering Page's Food. It il a genuine 
egg producer. Used regularly by successful poultry-men 
everywhere. 

Special Inducements offered to agents in every town 
and village. Write for our booklet of prices and testimonials. 

REMEMBER: 

Every Pound Is Guaranteed. 
It Costs but Little. 
The Freight Is Prepaid. 
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CARROLL S. PAGE, 

Hyde Park, Vermont. 
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THE RECENT FIRE AT CHRIST CHURCH, MONTPELIER. 

The fact that this disastrous fire occurred during an afternoon gave unusual opportunity for getting a spec- 
tacular picture. Mr. Kimber A. Thomas, Montpelier's leading view artist, secured this picture for 
the Journal soon after the alarm was given and while the firemen were at work. 

An interior photograph and m description of thlo fire are Included tn thti luut. 
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Dl(j\] s.S should not be the greatest 
factor in determining the 

selection of a college, but 

the character of the Instruction, 
whether by lectures or In small 
classes with personal dally super- 
vision by professors, the kind of 
discipline maintained, and the sort 
of men who are graduated jt 

SHOULD. 

TRIED BY THESE TESTS, 

Norwich University 

THE M I LIT* R V COLLEGE 0> 
THE STATE Of VERMONT.. 
IS NOT LACKING. 

t»lli«Pr»»i<lci»t. NORTHFIBLD. VT. 
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Crown and Bridge work 
a specialty. 

WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 

GATES BLOCK, anouno noon. 



D. L. BURNETT, ML D., 

SOUTH ROYALTON. VT. 



of Glasses. 



Make appointments by telephone or mail. 
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Authorized Capital, 
Paid In, $100,000. 
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tions, Merchants, Individuals. 
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Work and (Haste Baskets in great variety and coloring, 
fine new line of Dinner and toilet $et$. 

A decorued Toilet Sri for » J.JO- 

KITCHEN CABINETS in three styles. 

Contain hint lor rnrnl ant) H*»gr, drawers for conking utrnsUs, mould- 
lng I*mrd, and ■ meat Umrtt, and tin- lop i* uhi><1 *h :i t»nh', 

Alfred E. Watson, K 
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f*x-Gov. os well Farnham, 

AN HONORED SON OF VERMONT WHO DIED JAN. s, 190J. 




ROSWELL FARNHAM. the thirty-seventh Governor of 
Vermont, was lx>m in Boston, Mass., July 23, isj; 
His father removed to Bradford, Vi. in 1 «4<j, and there, 
while assisting on the- farm, Rnswcll attended the academy to 
prepare for college. In 1849 he graduated from the University 
of Vermont, and was engaged for a time in teaching at Dunham, 
Canada. Ten years later he removed to Franklin, Yt. and took 
charge of the Academy. After three successful years he was 
appointed Principal of the Academy at Bradford, which with the 
assistance of his accomplished wife, he conducted for two years 
with marked success. I laving selected the profession of law, 
he had in the meantime devoted his spare time to legal studies. 
These he conducted further under the late Robert McK. ( )rmshy, 
then the leading lawyer of ( (range County, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1857. He commenced practice in partnership with 



Mr. Ormsby. In 1859 he opened an office for himself and soon 
had the most profitable clientage in the county. His ability and 
high personal character were recognized by the Republicans of 
the county and in 1859 he was elected State's Attorney and 
twice re-elected. While holding this office the war of the 
Rebellion broke out and he was among the first to enlist for the 
defence of the I'nion. He had foreseen the coming crisis and 
had joined the Bradford Guards, one of the few companies of 
Volunteer Militia then in existence in Vermont. At President 
Lincoln's first call for troops, in 1861, he went to the front as 
Second Lieutenant of Company I >• of the First Regiment of 
Vermont Volunteers, and was .won appointed Provost Marshal 
on the staff of Col. J. \V. Phelps, in command at Newport News 
He returned to Vermont at the close of the three months' term 
of the First Vermont, with the reputation of a spirited and 
capable officer. When President Lincoln, in August, 1862, 
called for 300,000 militia, Mr. Farnham, who had been appointed 
Captain of the Bradford Guards, re-organized the company and 
when it was assigned to the Twelfth Regiment of Vermont Vol- 
unteers, he was appointed Lieutenant Colonel of that fine regi- 
iment. This formed part of the Second Vermont Brigade. 
For nearly half its term of service Colonel Blunt was in com- 
mand of the Brigade and Lieutenant Colonel Farnham com- 
manded the Regiment. Soon after the Battle of Gettysburg, 
Colonel Farnham was mustered out, with his command, and 
soon resumed his law practice at Bradford. In 1868 he was 
elected to the State Senate and was re-elected in 1869. In 1876 
he was a delegate to the Republican National convention, at 
Cincinnati, which nominated President Hayes. He was a 
Presidential Flcctor in the same year. In t8So he was unani- 
mously nominated for Governor by the Republican State con- 
vention and elected by nearly 25,000 majority. He gave care 
to the duties of his office and retired from it with the respect and 
esteem of the people. 

He had been a member of the State Board of Education, a 
Trustee of the I'niversity of Vermont. Treasurer and Trustee of 
Bradford Academy and member of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. Governor Farnham' s legal practice was large and success- 
ful, and he had conducted many noted cases. He held many 
prominent otiiccs in the village of Bradford. He was a member 
of the Congregational Church. 

He was united in marriage, Dec. 25, 1849, with Mary Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Capt. Ezekiel and Nancy ( Rogers) 
Johnson, of Bradford. Charles Cyrus, who is a prosperous 
lawyer in Buffalo, N. Y., Florence Mary, wife of Col. Edward 
G. Osgood of Bellows Falls, Vt., and William Mills Farnham 
of Buffalo, N. Y., are their children. 

Mr. Farnham's health had been gradually failing during the 
l>ast year, but he had appeared at his office almost daily. The 
funeral services were largely attended by representatives of the 
Slate government, the press, the bar, and the people of Bradford, 
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Edward Conant. 

ONK OF THE STRONGEST EDUCATORS OK VERMONT, 
WHO DIED AT RANDOLPH RECENTLY. 



\4, 




COWARD CONANT, who for many years lias held a 
prominent place among the educators of his native state, 
died Jan. 5, at his home in Randolph Center, Vt. Mr. 
Conant met with a severe accident at Niagara Falls in 1901 
from which he never fully recovered, although able to resume 
charge of the Normal School ami do a great deal of work. 

He was born in Pomfrct, Vt., May to, 
1829. At the age of fifteen he went to 
West Bridgewater, Mass., where for six 
years he worked as a machinist and made 
a special study of machinery and mechanics. 
He then returned to Vermont and after a 
two years' preparatory course at Thctford 
Academy, entered Dartmouth College in 
1852. In the fall of 1854 he became Prin- 
cipal of the Academy at Woodstock, Con- 
necticut, and later was Principal of the 
Academy at Koyalton, Vt., and of the High 
School at Burlington. In February, 1861 
he became Principal of the Orange County 
Grammar School at Randolph Center, and 
being a believer in Normal Schools secured 
an act of the Legislature which made it a 
Normal School in August, 1866, and also 
provided for the es ablishntcnt of two other 
schools. The State contributed vefy little 
to its support at the outset and Mr. Conant 
was active in securing a permanent fund of 
$ 10,000. He was elected State Superin- 



tendent of Education by the Legislature of 1.S74 and held that 
office until 1881, and while in that position visited every town 
in the State two or more times. He advocated the town sy>- 
tern of schools, town high schools, a state school tax, and was 
known as "the father of the Normal Schools in Vermont." 
In 1881 he became Principal of the Normal School at Johnson, 
Vt., where he improved the course of study, and in 1 884 returned 
to the principalship of the Randolph Normal Htgll School w hi. 
place he had since held. 

He was Town Superintendent of Schools at various times, . 
deli-gate to the Constitutional Convention of 1870, a member of 
the Board of Education, 1866-67. In 1862 he enlisted in the 
army, but the Trustees of the School hired a substitute for his 
military service ami requested him to remain at home, which he 
did. He was twice President of the State Teachers' Association, 
and a prominent member of many other educational associations, 
and had received honorary degrees from Middlebury College 
and the L'niversity of Vermont. 

He was the author of several well known text books. 

He was an active member of the Congregational Society al 
the Center, and one of its deacons for many years. He was a 
member of the Ascutney Congregational Club and a member of 
the National Council of Congregational Churches which met iti 
1865, 1874 and in 1892. 

He was an independent Republican, well read on all great 
political questions, but not an active politician. 

Mr. Conant was a zealous worker and won the esteem of the 
hundreds who came under his instruction. At a largely attended 
Alumni reunion at Randolph in 1902 his former students pre 
Sen ted him with a purse of $500. as evidence of their affection. 

Mr. Conant was married May to, 1858, to Cynthia A. Tag- 
gart, by whom he lias four children living: Frank Herbert, a 
civil engineer in the State of Washington, Seth Edward, Nell 
Florence, and Grace Lucia. 

One of the strongest educators of the state, an upright and 
Christian man has gone, and his town and state mourn. 
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A Glimpse of a Human Soul. Interesting Historical Events. 



BY EDNA BOYDEN. NEW YORK CITY. 

r|. O r long ago on Broadway in New York City there occurred 
'I an incident so unusual in character that it paralyzed for a 
moment the crowd there, which as a rule hurries on abso- 
lutely unmindful of any but its own affairs. 

A great burly fellow with a hardened face and apparently 
roout thirty years of age, was being led along by an officer. 
The well-dressed "gentlemen" hurrying along evinced no par- 
ticular interest in the man who was evidently under arrest; 
indeed they seemed hardly aware of his presence, unless it was 
to be very careful not to allow his ragged coat to come in con- 
tact with their neat well-brushed clothes. 

Suddenly there rang through the crowded thoroughfare a 
woman's piercing cry ! While crossing the car-tracks a little 
child had stumbled and fallen. In a moment more the car 
would be upon her ! The mother paralyzed by fear, stood on 
the sidewalk, powerless to save her little one ! A man dashed 
forward to the rescue ! A man ? Yes, the man under arrest. 
Even the officer was too much astonished to comprehend that 
his prisoner had escaped. Hut the prisoner did not intend to 
escape. Snatching the child from the track and placing her 
carefully in her mother's arms, he walked up to the officer and 
once more resigned himself to his charge. 

The whole action lasted but a moment and the jostling crowd 
moved on, but alive now to the fact that they had witnessed the 
deed of a hero. In the midst of a great crowded city, they had 
seen a glimpse of a human soul. 



The Beauty of the Morning. 

BY C. T. W.. WE«T LEBANON, N. H. 

BEFORK the rising sun had first kissed the highest peak of 
the distant mountnin-t<>|>s, when peace, beauty, and 
freshness reigned in the world, I strolled to the sylvan 
bower to behold Nature gradually awakening in the daw ning 
light of a new day. 

The twittering of the birds was heard, as the first rays of 
light broke the spell with which Morpheus had bound them. 
Soon the echoes of the forest were awakened by the delighted 
and melodious warbling of their clarion notes, expressing exu- 
berance of delight and utter abandonment to ecstasy, on 
approaching the realm of their dear and life long friend, — 
the sun. 

Each blade of grass and flower was adorned by its tiara of 
glistening, diamond dew-drops, adding to the attractions in the 
celebration of the advent of a new day. 

As the enchanting scene was rolled into the presence of the 
great a id glorious sun, all nature became active and alert. 
The bets shook off sluggishness anil (lew away to sip nectar 
from the flower-cups. 

The length of the shadows decreased, and the babbling brook 
ir.vked me to a seat on its mossy bank beneath the shelter of 
frondent branches. Here, beside the singing brook, which 
never rests but lulls to sleep the birds, I gazed, (Hindered, 
admired, and breathed a prayer of thanks for the dawn's 
enchanting scenes and the refreshing beauty and blessings of 
the morning. 



BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. EA.T LEMF4TER. H. H. 

THE FIRST LADY-VISITOR IN CONGRESS. 

Many of the most valued customs of social and public life — 
ornamental as well as useful — have been gradually learned. It 
was thus that "ladies in the gallery " came to be a Congress 
fashion ; and it would be much liarder now, probably, to discon- 
tinue it than it was one hundred and sixteen years ago to intro- 
duce it. 

For some time after Congress commenced its deliberations 
no ladies were admitted to hear them. But when the famous 
John Jay treaty with Great Britain was brought home for rati- 
fication,' the ladies expressed a desire to hear the debates in the 
House on the appropriation necessary to carry it into effect. 
Mrs. Langdon, the wife of a member of Congress from New 
Hampshire, one day expressed her regret to Mr. Ames, of 
Massachusetts, that she could not hear a speech which it was 
known that he was to make the next day. He gallantly invited 
her to come, and by a little personal entreaty silenced one or 
two who were disposed to object, so that she and a |*arty of 
female friends were permitted to occupy seats in the gallery. 

Since then ladies have been regular attendants upon the 
debates, some taking their crochet work to amuse them during 
routine business, and nearly all going down to the lunch rooms 
under Congressional escort. 

OLOEST LITERARY SOCIETY FOR WOMEN. 

In these days of widely diversified tastes and of distractions 
innumerable, the simple fact that one club, of solely literary 
aims, should have flourished for fifty-one years, would seem 
remarkable. But when coupled with it we find that it is a 
woman s club, we are all the more astonished; for we remember 
how much the horizon of woman has widened in this time and the 
many ways in which the world has opened its doors before her. 

It is no small honor to Ik- the oldest literary society for women 
in America. This honor is rightfully claimed by the Ladies' 
Library Association of Kalamazoo, Michigan. All honor to the 
"Successful Woman's Club" which a New England Magazine 
has happily delineated. 

Fifty -one years ago, in January, 1852, when the common- 
wealth of Michigan was in its teens, and the beautiful little city 
of Kalamazoo, barely able to stand alone, — when men's hands 
were full with clearing lands and building homes and finding 
bread for their families, — a numl>er of earnest women in the 
little village nut one day to solve the problem: " How can we 
furnish intellectual food for ourselves and our children in this 
new land?" It was a vital question. They had come, many 
of them, from New England homes; and inherited tastes are not 
easily laid aside. They wanted books and lectures; but books 
were scarce, and lectures scarcer, and money, alas ! scarcest of 
all. It was clearly a case for organized effort. What one could 
not do, many might; and when earnest women organize to help 
themselves and their children, who will predict failure? The 
immediate result of that afternoon's work was the organization 
of a society whose avowed objects were the establishment and 
maintenance of a circulating library, and the promotion of liter- 
ary culture in the town. From that day to this, a period of over 
fifty years, the Association has been in active operation, and has 
deviated not one hair's breadth from the original objects. The 
means have varied with the growth and literary advancement of 
the town and the requirements of the age; and' the end has been 
the same. 
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A Fating Parson. 

B» REV. HOMER WHITE. RANDOLPH, VT. 

CHE Rev. Benoni VVolstcr lived in northern Vermont at 
the time of the second war with Great Britain — the war 
of i S 1 2. The Monroe doctrine had not then been enun- 
ciated and so of course was not a subject to be quarrelled over, 
but a cause of quarrel, or casus belli, was not lacking neverthe- 
less, and war was declared between the two countries for the 
second time. There were many people in Vermont, as well as 
in other parts of the I'nitecl States, who were opposed to the 
war and thought the declaration of it by our country against 
England was both unwise and wrong. But Vermonters were all 
united in the determination to repel invasion, and the people of 
northern Vermont were especially agitated, as they were near 
neighbors of Canada and the war seemed likely to be brought 
to their very doors. 

Elder Wolster was a large and powerful man and a noted 
preacher of the Gospel in that region. He enjoyed the respect 
of the Green Mountain Boys who admired him as much for his 
manly attributes as for his rough eloquence in the pulpit. Many 
stories are still told of his physical prowess, and the sinner who 
ventured to oppose him by violence of tongue or hand was likely 
to be convinced of the error of his ways by a sound thrashing. 
Tom Green, a reckless young fellow, had on one occasion 
aroused the Elder's ire by his profanity and insolence, and the 
Elder thinking that he needed some reformatory discipline, 
threw off his coat, saying. "Gospel lay there !" And then he 
seized the swaggering Tom and gave him such a drubbing that 
the victim of righteous wrath allowed that he had hail enough 
and cried for mercy. 

On Thursday, the eighth of September, 1S14, the Elder was 
holding a service in his little church when news was received of 
the advance on Plattsburg of Gen. Frevost with 14,000 British 
troops. The Elder was a veteran of the Revolutionary war and 
he again threw off his sacerdotal garments, in the national 
quarrel, and called for volunteers. The Green Mountain Boys, 
without distinction of party, responded to the call and he had 
no difficulty in raising a company. The first man to come for- 
ward was Tom Green, who said with a grin: 

" Elder, I want to be on your side this time !" 

The Elder was made Captain and with his men, armed with 
their own guns, he hastened forward to meet the enemy. He 
was a born leader — a village Napoleon -— and his men followed 
him with confidence and alacrity. Thcv were not well drilled 
but they were all good marksmen, hardy and brave, and they 
knew where they were going and what they were going for. 

" The Captain will give us a chance to take sight at the reel- 
coats," remarked Tom Green: " he is going to be where the 
fighting is, yon can bet." 

"He's a good fighter, is he, Tom?" inquired a comrade 
slyly. 

" Well, you'd better tackle him, i( you want to know for 
sure." 

Captain Wolster and his company without delay crossed Lake 
Chatnplain to Plattsburg which plate they reached in safety on 
the morning of Sept. loth, in spite of the British vessels on the 
lake, and there, with numerous other combines of Vermonters, 



2500 men in all, who hat! come in haste from different towns, 
they joined the army under Gen. Macomb. The American 
force was much inferior to the British in point of numbers, but 
they made up for this inferiority by the spirit which inspired 
them and they were prepared to give the enemy, as Gov. Mar- 
tin Chittenden said, the "mortifying lesson that the soil of free- 
dom will not bear the tread of hostile feet with impunity." 

Capt. Wolster reported immediately to Gen. Macomb who 
cordially greeted him and told him he had not come any too 
soon, as he was expecting an attack of the enemy at any moment. 

"Give me and my boys a position where there is some fight 
ing to 1m- done," said Wolster, "and we will not disappoint 
you. We have come to drive hack invasion." 

* ' You shall have as good a chance to tight as there is, Cap- 
tain, and I know your Green Mountain Boys will not retreat 
with full powder horns. " 

The Captain was content with this and so were his boys. 

The next day, Sunday, the English commander on the lake. 
Commodore Pownie, began the naval battle by attacking Com 
modore Macdonough and the fleet of American vessels which 
had gathered there to oppose the further progress of the enemy 
by water. This was the signal for the land battle to commence 
and the British forces bravely assaulted the American works 
and made an attempt to cross the Saranac and get in the rear 
of the Americans. But men of their own blood and courage 
were opposed to them, both on land and water, and men, too, 
who were fighting for their homes. 

Capt. Wolster and his company were conspicuous for their 
bravery and some of them gave up their lives in the desperate 
battle. They with some others left the fortifications to dispute 
with the enemy the passage of the Saranac. The Captain's tall 
form and his reckless daring made him a shitting mark, and the 
bullets began to fly around him in a manner to make his near 
neighborhood a decidedly dangerous place. But Tom Green 
stuck closely by him, loading and firing his old muzzle-loading 
rifle as rapidly as he could, and doing effective service. 

" Follow me !" cried the fighting parson, as he saw a favor- 
able opportunity to get into closer quarters and thereby be 
enabled to do greater execution. His men followed him but it 
came near being the last charge of the gallant parson. An 
English soldier singled him out and took deliberate aim at him. 
It wasa critical moment, but Tom Green had seen the intention 
of the soldier antl he was quicker with his rifle than the other. 
He sent a bullet which stopped that of the enemy from l>cing 
fired and the Englishman fell to the ground. Wolster noticed 
how he had been preserved and exclaimed : 

" Tom, you are heaping coals of tire on my head. You have 
saved my life and 1 will devote a part of it to saving your soul." 

Meanwhile the fight had raged with fury on the water. As 
one of our own historians says : " The conflict was exceedingly 
obstinate; the enemy fought with great bravery, but the supe- 
riority of the American gunnery prevailed over the enemy's 
superior force." At all events victory rested with the Amer- 
icans, either through superior gunnery or superior luck. Tht- 
fortnnes of war are various and it is hard to tell after a battle is 
begun how it will end. The battle on the lake lasted two hours 
and twenty minutes, when those of the enemy's ships which hail 
not been captured or sunk withdrew from the contest and made 
their escape. 
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As the beginning- of the naval liattlc had l>ccn the signal for 
beginning the strife on land, so the close of the naval battle 
seemed to be the signal for ending the strife on land. As soon 
as it was known that their fleet had been lieatrn, the enemy 
gave up hope of success by land and began making arrange- 
ments for retreat. During the afternoon and night all their 
forces were withdrawn and they retired towards Canada. The 
Americans pursued with ardor, capturing many prisoners and 
large quantities of provisions and ammunition which in part, at 
least, recompensed them for the property the British had taken 
and destroyed at Plattsburg two years before when victory had 
perched on the English standard. 

Capt. Wolstcr and his men joined in the pursuit and were not 
by any means the hindmost. Some of their number had fallen 
in the battle, killed or wounded, and the feeling of vengeance, 
as well as the nobler one of patriotism, urged them to inflict all 
the damage that they could. Occasionally a part of the pur- 
sued made a stand to check the pursuit and then the struggle 
was renewed, and shots were exchanged which brought down 
many a poor fellow whose name went on the list of the " unre- 
turning brave." 

In one of these brief combats Capt. Wolster's company was 
in the lead and bore the brunt of the contest. It lasted for only 
a short time and the enemy were forced to continue their 
retreat, but of the parting volley which they fired a shot struck 
Tom Green and gave him a mortal wound. He fell beside his 
Captain who stopped and knell down to examine his wound. 
He soon discovered that it was mortal, and immediately the 
gallant officer forgot his temporal warfare and became the ten- 
der priest whose mind was intent on tho holier warfare against 
sin and whose heart burned to achieve the victory which should 
give eternal life to the poor, dying soldier at his feet. 

" Thomas," said he in a voice so gentle that it did not seem 
possible it could have come from the same man who had lately 
been shouting in the excitement of battle, "you are hurt beyond 
recovery. You can not live long. ' ' 

" I know it, Elder, but tell the folks I wa'n't shot in the 
back," and the gallant fellow smiled while the blood flowed 
from his deadly wound. 

" You are a brave man, Thomas, and have clone your duty 
nobly. I will bear evidence to that. I hope the Lord will have 
mercy on one who dies for his country " 

" I never was very pious — I don't know—" said the dying 
soldier faintly. 

" I will pray for you," said the warlike Elder, and removing 
his hat and kneeling on that bloody field he prayed earnestly 
for the soul that was passing away. Then he turned again to 
the soldier. 

" You are a sinful man, Thomas, like all the rest of us, but 
the blood of Christ can wash awav your sin. Do you repent 
of your sins?" 

' ' I might have Ix-en a better man — I wish I had been, Elder. ' ' 

" Do you forgive your enemies ? " 

" I don't hate the man who shot me — it's all right." 

" So may your Father forgive you, " prayed the Elder, and 
then — " Do you believe in Christ ? " 

The name of ' "father' ' had roused the memory of a dearer name 
in the mind of the man who was rapidly growing unconscious. 

"My mother totd me ! — I be—" 

The voice stopped — the word was unfinished — Tom Green 
was dead. 



His Captain, with eyes full of tears, tenderly composed the 
limbs of the dead, feeling that he had won a greater victory 
than that over the fleeing enemy. 

The troops returned at length from the pursuit; their prisoners 
were secured; the dead were buried and the wounded cared for. 
As they were engaged in this latter duty Captain Wolstcr 
approached the spot where lay the English soldier who had 
attempted his life and hail been brought down by a bullet from 
the rifle of the faithful Torn Green. He stooped to examine 
him ami bund that he was not dead and that his wound was not 
a fatal one. The soldier, who was unconscious from loss of 
blood, was a young man with a pleasant, honest face and the 
great-hearted Captain could not bear him any malice. Binding 
up the wound he raised the man in his strong arms as tenderly 
as though he had been an infant and bore hiin to the hospital 
where he was properly cared for. The Captain watched over 
him during the night and in the morning the patient, when he 
awoke, recognized his attendant and a flush suffused his pale 
cheek. 

" How came I here? " he inquired. 
' ' I brought you here, my friend, ' ' replied Wolster. 
" And have taken care of me? " 
" Yes, and you will be alt right in a day or two." 
" I am glad I was shot," said the young man. 
" Well, so am I," said Wolster with a grim smile, "since it 
had to be either you or me." 
" Then you know — " 

" I know you tried to shoot me. but that was your duty as a 
soldier, and I think no less of you for it. ' ' 

•• I will never try to shoot another American. I don't wish 
to be exchanged." 

" You need not be unless you like." 

" I would rather remain with you." 

" You may go home with me if you wish." 

"Thank you; I should be glad to." 

' ' Then get strong as fast as you can. ' ' 

Wolster told the youth, whose name he learned was John 
Edwards, of the temporary character of his military service and 
promised to procure peaceful employment for his former enemy 
in his own town. 

All danger from invasion was over for the present, and the 
volunteer force was at liberty to return home. A few days after 
the battle Captain Wolstcr led his men home where they were 
received with pride and joy. There were tears for some who 
came not back, and there were hearts which were saddened for 
life by the desolation wrought by cruel war. John Edwards 
went home with his magnanimous enemy and became in after 
years a rispected citizen of the town. Many of our invaders 
did the same thing ami their descendants are now as good Amer- 
icans as those whose forefathers came over in the Mayflower. 

Elder Wolster resumed his preaching and served in the min- 
istry for many years. Men loved the grand nature of the 
rugged but kindly old man. and the influence he wielded in life 
survived him. A soldier of his country and a soldier of Christ, 
he passed at last from the warfare of earth to an honored rest 
with the hope of a triun phant waking. 

fj» tjl fj» 
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A RECENT FIRE AT MONTPELIER,VT., 



AN!) ITS PROBABLE ORIGIN. 



PHOTO. »T *:*0»« At fMOMA«. 




INTERIOR OK CHRIST CHL'RCH, MONTPEMEK, AFTER THE EI RE. 



'( >R a season when coal was unobtain-* 
able at any price and wood had toj 
be used in coal stoves and furnaces,* 
as during the past winter, it is not sur- 
prising that many destructive fires have ] 
occurred and that many incipient blazes { 
were discovered just in time to save the 
property. Among the chiefest conflagra- 
tions in central Vermont was that of the 



the building was a burning mass, and before 
portions of the slate roof could be removed 
to allow water to reach the fire the entire 
ceiling arch was ruined. 

The almost priceless memorial treasures 
about the chancel were not seriously dam- 
aged. The splendid new organ, installed 
at a cost of $4,500, suffered most, and 
many of the altar furnishings were ruined. 
Several memorial windows were slightly 



partial destruction of Christ's ( Kpiscopal 1 
Church, at Montpclier, on Jan. 24. damaged, and a $ 500. chancel window 

The fire caught in a cold air box soon destroyed. Only the pews, floor, and 
after it had lieen started in the furnaces i stone walls remain, and the latter may be 
and while the Janitor was at work in the ' damaged. After three hours' work the 



auditorium. By the time the firemen ar- 
rived it had got into partitions about the 
chancel which were entirely without fire 
cut-offs, and was beyond the reach of water. 
The flames soon reached the woodwork of 
the roof and the entire upper portion of 



fire was under control. The damage to 
the building was placed at $7,000. and 
that of the organ is not yet announced. 

The church was erected thirty-five years 
ago at a cost of $30,000. Rev. A. N. 
Lewis is the rector. 



It is practically deckled that this fire 
caught from a deposit of paper scraps, car- 
pet lint, dead leaves, etc. representing the 
accumulation of years, which hail found 
their way into the cold air register and 
were carried through the cold air box and 
deposited near the bottom of the furnace. 
A scrap of paper was probably swept down 
the hot air register and was some day blown 
down the pijies when they were cold to the 
furnace where it lodged on the lire box. 
When fire was again kindled, the paper 
caught fire and the air currents swept it 
down through the cold air flues to the pile 
of rubbish at the mouth of the cold air box. 

This idea occurred to the Janitor of the 
Bethany church, who thereupon broke open 
the cold air box of one of his furnaces, 
crawled into it and down under the furnace 
where he found nearly half a bushel of pa- 
per, shavings, leaves and similar combus- 
tible waste which had found its way there 
through the cold air register: and among 
the rubbish were four scraps of burned and 
charred paper which had fallen upon the 
fire 1k>x, taken fire and then been blown 
through the cold air flues to the waste be- 
low, but had fortunately burned out before 
reaching it. Otherwise Bethany church 
might have suffered the same disaster that 
lias !>cfallen Christ church. This shows 
how ch»se a call Bethany church had, and 
there are probably similar fire-traps under 
scores of other furnaces. 

IN THE NEXT ISSUE. 

The second letter of foreign travel from 
Mrs. P. P. Wpmerj describing impressions 
of Glasgow, Scotland, the second largest 
city of the British Isles, and illustrated by 
photographs of its magnificent buildings. 

A sketch of Gov. Nahum J. Bachcldcr, 
ol New Hampshire, in which Harlan C 
Pearson tells how the boy from the farm 
worked his way to the highest office in the 
gift of his State. With portrait.. 

The new Kimball Public Library at 
Randolph. Vt., described by Rev. Homer 
White, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
Sev eral handsome illustrations. 

" Bee's Solo," a story of merited suc- 
cess at the music festival ; by Gertrude 
Elinor Harris, Windsor, Vt. 

A brief description of the great tire at 
Middlebury, Vt. , with a view of Main St. 
as it was, and pictures of the ruins of the 
same district after being fire-swept. 

The Rev. George W. Bailey of Spring- 
field, Vt., who at 86 years of age is one of 
the noticeable figures among the Univcr- 
salist clergymen of Vermont. [Contributed 
by Hamilton Ormsbee, Associate Editor of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

And other features of special interest. 
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MR. AND MRS. J. S. HOLT 

OF SO. WOODSTOCK, VT., ONE OF THE OLDEST COUPLES 
IN NEW ENGLAND, CELEBRATE THE SIXTY-SIXTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THEIR MARRIAGE. 

BY REV. H. L. CAN FIELD, Woodstock. VT. 

T" M N occasion of extraordinary interest was the celebration 
of the sixty-sixth anniversary of the marriage of Joseph 
J I Slayton Holt ami Maranda N. Holt, at South Wood- 
stock, Vermont, Thursday, January 15, 1903. The celebration 
was held with the son and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Melvin J. Holt, 
at the Kedron Tavern, of which hostelry, until very recently, 
he hits hern the owner and proprietor. It was a happy com- 
pany of friends and relatives that assembled, ami mingled with 
congratulations were wholesome mirth and enlivening remin- 
iscences. 

Hut among all the guests none were brighter or more viva- 
cious than the honored bride and groom of two-thirds of a 
century ago. They are people whose faculties have been re- 
markably preserved, both being able to read and write readily 
without the use ill glasses. 

After a time spent in social enjoyment, a sumptuous dinner 
was served in the old tavern dining room, then repairing to the 
parlor, an hour was devoted to songs and congratulatory 
addresses. 

A few biographical facts relating to this interesting couple 
will be of interest: Joseph Slayton Holt was son of Jacob and 
Desire Slayton Holt and was born June 9, 1815. Jacob Holt in 
his early life studied medicine — the Thomsonian practice — 
but later became interested in religion and fitted himself for the 
ministry. 

After the death of one of his children, he entered into a thor- 
ough examination of the grounds of the prevailing theology of 
the times with 8|>ecial reference to the doctrine of "infant dam- 
nation," — a doctrine which his sorrow made intolerable to him. 
Asa result he became a I'niversalist in belief, was Ordained as 
a minister of that faith and was for years an able and faithful 
preacher and pastor. In addition to his ministerial duties his 
knowledge of the healing art brought him often as a physician 
to the bedside of suffering neighbors and jwrishioners. 

He died at the age of fit, of a fever contracted while in Mis- 
souri where he had gone to purchase a tract of land. 



Mrs. Holt's maiden name was Maranda N. Rood. She was 
the daughter of Henry and Betsey Keith Rood, and was born 
February 10, 1818, in Elmore, Vermont. Her great-great 
grandmother was Catherine Wolfe, sister of the intrepid young 
General James Wolfe, who against great odds led his forces 
successfully against Oucbec which was gallantly defended by 
the French General Montcalm. At this fierce struggle on the 
Heights of Abraham, Wolfe was mortally wounded, but lived to 
know that his army had been victorious, and exclaimed with his 
dying breath the memorable worcLs, "Now, God be praised, 1 
will die in peace. " 

Her grandfather was Thomas Park Rood, one of the very 
earliest settlers of Hartland, Vermont. Coming up the Con- 
necticut River in his canoe, he put in at Lull Brook, where he 
located his farm and it is said built the second frame barn in town. 
This farm is now called " Reindeer Farm" and is in the posses- 
sion of the great grandson, Melvin J. Holt. On the old slate- 
stone slab marking the grave of Thomas Rood is this quaint 
inscription: " In memory of Thomas Park Rood, who diet! 
October 10, 1795. Age 63. He moved to Hartland in 1762, 
one of the first settlers, bore the brunt of a new uncultivated 
wilderness, lived to see five of his tender offspring taken by 
death, one only left to set this stone." 

Mr. and Mrs. Holt have been industrious farmer |>eople, 
hard-working, but with time to be neighborly, and to form the 
righteous purposes which controlled their lives. 

There were born to them seven children, but of these only 
one is living, Melvin J. Holt. 

An accident befell Mrs. Holt about four years ago, since 
which time she has l>een unable to walk, but aside from this 
both Mr. and Mrs. Holt are in the enjoyment of good lualth 
and continue life's way with much of the spirit and good cheer 
of youth. 

Of the fifty guests who were present at the wedding sixty-six 
years ago only one is living, a brother of Mr. Holt, who at an 
advanced age, resides in Marlborough, Massachusetts. 

With congratulations are mingled the kindly wishes and the 
GodsjKfds of a host of friends, to this aged couple who have 
not allowed the multiplying of the years to crowd the sunshine 
from their lives. 



THAT YELLOW DINNER PAIL. 

BY GERTRUDE ELINOR HARRIS, WlNOSOR, VT. 

With rosy cheeks and hair in wavy curl 
I Bee her still, a merry little girl. 
In cloak of hrown, like sturdy coat of mail 
And holding still that yellow dinner pail. 

When autumn days were bright anil glowing clear 
Before the leaves had thought of turning sere, 
She came each day holding by the bail 
Her stanches! friend, that yellow dinner pail. 

So, later too, when winds from wintry north 

Howled without, she bravely sallied forth 

Firm sheltered from fear of every wintry gale 

By the toothsome contents of that yellow dinner pail. 

Full many a day the rain-clouds have hung low, 
Or frozen clouds have filled the air with snow, 
Then like a ray of sunshine in a jail, 
Beamed in our schoolroom that yellow dinner pail. 

I wonder if when riper years have come 

If she will find in books or world or home 

The happiness that never seemed to fail 

The heart of the little girl with yellow dinner pail. 
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WINTER. 





Cbe following poetr? 
waa written b\> tbe late 
©scar f. JSarron of Que« 
cbee, Vt., in tbe ee*t 1830 
anb la nowprfntco for tbe 
flret time. Contrtbutcb to 
tbe journal b*> bfa vvuna= 
cet tMimvlna bauflbter— 

O. F. B. U 

OSCAR F. BARRON. 

Old Winter has conic with frost and with snow. 

The zephyrs have gone and the tierce breezes blow : 

As the seasons succeed in their order sublime. 

Old Winter knoweth well and keepeth his time. 

Prom out the cold chambers of the North he glides. 

And over the land triumphantly strides; 

On the tops of the mountains he first takes his stand, 

And the plains soon led the cold touch of his hand. 

Monarch of Monarchs ! Old Winter is he. 

And his reign on the earth forever will be; 

Empires and Kingdoms are within his domain, 

And the hemispheres, too, come under his reign. 

He comes in a mantle of ermine whose folds 

Are covered with jewels which the starlight unrolls. 

Till they go at length with the singing rills, 

That give a sweet voice to the silent hills; 

And hastening on where summer calls, 

Just pausing to play at the water-falls. 

They hide in the glassy imols away, 

To rest a while from their weary play; 

Then singing away to the ocean's shore, 

They join her great anthem forevermore. 

Or, they go to make the pearly gems 

That glitter in the storm-cloud's diadems, 

W hen the lightning's Hash and the thunder's roar 

Are seen and heard on the distant shore, 

Anil the welcome calm succeeds the driving blast, 

And the fury of the raging storm is past. 

There are many who dread a visit from him. 
Who is hoary with frost and whose visage is grim; 
Yet a magic he has, which he very well knows 
Sccureth him honors wherever he rocs. 
The old man reveres him as a long tried friend 
Whose faithful returning* will have no end 
While the taper of life with its flickering ray 
Sheds its last gleam o'er his closing day. 
In the presence of Winter he draws him nigher 
To the genial warmth of the cheerful fire, 
Contemplating there in the depth of his soul 
The countless seasons as they changing roll 



O'er the field of his vision, and life anew, 

In one grand panoramic view: 

And that aged face lights up with joy, 

As he sees himself once more a boy: 

( )nce more a lx>y ! How many are they 

Who would crave such a blessing when they're passing awav ' 

To live for an hour in ecstacy sublime, 

Though in visions it be that golden time; 

For Youth, how they love him ! With shout and with bound 

They utter their greetings when Winter's around. 

The forests in summer when the sky was serene, 

Won- their leafy roll's of emerald green; 

Inwrought in Autumn with hues from the skies 

Of golden and crimson and violet dyes; 

Yet he heeds not grandeur, but ruthlessly dares 

To desecrate rubes which no Monarch wears. 

So the trees are disrobed wherever he goes 

To make a soft couch for ( >ld Winter's repose. 

The verdure and blossoms which have covered the earth, 

And the beautiful things which in Spring had their birth. 

The treasures of Summer and Autumn's rich store. 

Have Vanished from sight and we see them no more. 

The snow-flakes which Winter with miserly care, 

Has placed in his store-house high up in the air. 

Come dancing along and so gracefully play, 

As he sendeth them here to herald his way. 

Poising their pinions they linger around. 

And daintily deign to rest on the ground. 

And, oh ! Tho' they revel in mimic mirth. 

When they come for awhile to stav on the earth. 

Tho' so merry and gay the snow-flakes appear. 

They are weaving a shroud for the old dying year. 

But long ere Old Winter has finished his reign, 

The snow-flakes will rise to their revels again, 

A nd as they again plume the breezes wings, 

They'll rear and adorn many wonderful things — 

For see ! In the snow drilts, mimic mountains arise, 

Then a pyramid points aloft to the skies — 

Now, a palace arises, there, a castle stands. 

The wonderful work of invisible hands — 

And so along the extended plain 

Are the snow white tents of a warrior train. 

Whose silent advances to their cold bivouac 

Have left no tears o'er a blood stained track. 

When- the wail of the orphan and the widow's moan 

Ascend like incense to a tribunal throne, 

For the love of the dear ones whom the tyrant's power 

I (as robbed them alas, in this hattle hour. 

Tin- rulers of earth may come anil know 

Of a warfare devoid of human woe. 

And mirrored now is a placid lake. 

When stirred by naught save a pebble's wake, 

And the wrath of the sea when tempests blow. 

Is pictured too in the drifting snow; 

As though there had yone from sovereign will 

The mandate again of " Peace In- still," 

And the raging billows towering high 

Wi re made to wait in their sublimity. 

While the mermaids build amid the waves 

Their cunning cells and fairy caves, 

Where the elfin spirits rev el free, 

And dance to the wild wind's minstrelsy. 

'Mi«l sculptured walls and arching domes 

They consecrate their spotless hnmis, 

And in those halls of dazzling white 

They hold their courts in the moon's soft light: 

Till at the approach of the dawning day 

Like the morning stars they vanish away ! 
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The SchoolmaWs ]\f C w Shoes. 

BY ELIZABETH NICHOLS. NORWICH. VT. 

dismal March rain l>cat against the school house windows. 
VI School was just dismissed, and groups of umbrellas were 
B taking their zigzag courses along the street where deep 
pools of water alternated with melting drifts. The Principal's 
Assistant sat alone at the desk, at that moment not a particularly 
resolute school ma'am. Tears were falling fast on her hunch of 
papers, blistering them in a way hard to be explained when they 
must be returned. 

Miss Window's wheel of fortune liad turned from sunshine 
into storm and cloud; she had tried resolutely to l>c mistress of 
her fate, but tonight the desolatcness of her life had been thrust 
upon her thought afresh. 

" Your mother must lie placet! in a hospital for a time," the 
doctor had told her when she stopped at his office on her way 
to school. 

" Where can I save or earn another penny," Miss Winslow 
was thinking, "and it will cost a hundred dollars at least. How 
different it would have been when father was alive ! How dif- 
ferent it would Iht as it is, if I had Roger Bennett—" but this 
was a tabooed subject, she would dismiss it at once. But her 
brain was too exhausted for decisive action of any sort, and her 
reverie went on, only changed in subject. "How the class 
giggled when Miss Norton was in ! Ami such a hideous old 
maid that the boys and girls can not love me, or even respect 
my position ? Why did Miss Norton say what she did anyway f 
' Oh, you good people who have settled down quietly for life 
have no idea how social the young- people of our church are 
getting to be ! I do believe, if 1 do say it, that Dr. Roger Ben- 
nett and I are the best social committee the Christian Kndeavor 
has had yet!" Can it be that she knows? Would he be cruel 
enough to tell her, of all people ? ' ' 

The heart that has a secret imagines that everyone can read 
it. But she need not have feared; no one, least of all, Miss 
Norton, knew that Dr. Bennett and Myra Winslow had been 
more than friends during their academy days. Their coming to 
the same town had been purely accidental; Miss Winslow had 
signed a contract for one year in the school, so both remained 
and treated one another as strangers. Miss Norton never 
thought that Dr. Bennett's devotion to her, almost from the 
moment of his arrival, might Ik- troubling anyone, further than 
to make the other village maidens a little jealous, and to give 
them a wholesome sense of her superiority. 

But Myra's thoughts went on — "And they were going past 
under his umbrella tonight when 1 dismissed." Then came a 
swift retrospect of his tender care for her in the days past — too 
confused and rapid to t>e definite thought. 

" There," she said, rising to her feet, "That's enough of 
that! When will I learn not to think ? " She closed the dic- 
tionary with emphasis, blew her nose resolutely, picked up the 
papers, and started to put on her mackintosh. 

But Heaven helps those who help themselves. A boyish 
voice called in — "Say, Miss Winslow, you don't want to ride 
to H — , do you ? " The voice belonged to Sam Hartley, a beam- 
ing, freckled faced boy, who usually had his lessons, got into mis- 
chief, and made a public apology nearly every Friday afternoon. 



The temptation was too great for Miss Winslow's naturally 
high spirits. The clouds had cleared away, and a glorious sun- 
set was in progress. She tied her veil with a fold over red eyes. 
Sam wouldn't notice, (and if he did she should talk alxwt her 
mother's illness. I 

Under the spell of Sam's talk she grew light-hearted once 
more. He told how he worked it so that Jim with all his airs, 
got left Sunday night after Kndeavor meeting, how dreadfully 
foolish Sue was, and how her face got milkish, pinkish white 
when Harry walked off with Eliza. Then he told conundrums. 
Finally he settled down seriously to wondering if he better 
work the farm all his life, or go to college and please his mother 
anil disappoint his father. 

When they reached H— , she felt that life was well worth the 
living so long as one could be of service to such boys. 

" Let me do a bit of shopping, will you ? " she said to Sam. 

Next evening the Y. P. S. C. F.. were to give a sugar festival, 
one superintended by the harmonious social committee which 
lias been mentioned. She might as well have, the shoes for this 
great event of the year at A — since they were a necessity, 
regardless of the hospital bill. Of course she should go. Mr. 
Bennett should see that she still could have a good time with 
the minister's son, with Sam, with the lawyer, or with some of 
the college students who were sure to be present. As she 
waited her turn in the shoe store, a half unconscious thought 
kept busy with a familiar name. She rcmcml>cred the day at 
the academy distinguished by his oration on Ivory Soap, which, 
from the nature of the subject, he was not allowed to finish. 
But the next week, nothing daunted, he tested the forbearance 
of the faculty by an oration on "Shoes." She even remem- 
bered the few words of it which he managed to give before he 
was excused from speaking. 

"Shoe — noun, substantive, instrument of torture to the 
wearer, a machine for whipping small boys, a weapon of defense 
against your daughter's beau, the adorable Cinderilla-slipper of 
said girl which said l>eau so much admires " 

" A great piece of literature for me to be quoting," thought 
Myra as Sam came into the store. " I can have no Cinderilla 
shoe this time, only a strong, serviceable one" she thought sadly. 

Thus far poverty had not been able to crush out of her 
that exquisite daintiness of dress and belongings which had been 
characteristic of her in more prosperous days. It was but the 
expression of refinement and l>cauty of soul, a beauty which 
Miss Norton's striking style of dress never suggested. Today 
the dealer said cheerily, 

" We got just what you're looking for, Miss Winslow. Here 
is the S — mark shoe, a new make we have just got in, better 
in sha|>e and durability than those for which you have been pay- 
ing twice the money." 

She was in better humor now, and smiled as she said to the 
merchant, 

"That is my ideal of a shoe, at last in actual shape." 
So Sam stowed away under the scat a box containing a pair 
of S— mark shoes. 

Next evening saw the elite of A — assembled in one of the 
town's most attractive farm houses. Miss Winslow and the 
new shoes were present. Though less rosy than during her 
school life, she looked anything but the traditional schiml ma'am, 
as she played the part of city cousin in a short farce. When 
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this was over there came a dreadful pause, during which every- 
one thought, and said nothing. Perhaps they all were living over 
the quadrilles they had enjoyed in this farm house one week be- 
fore. Perha|>s ton, they were longing even now for the flesh pots 
of I'-gypt, for other than the kindest glances fell u|x>n the pastor 
of this young flock, as he sat stroking his beard, in their midst. 
But his sermon was uncompleted, and it was Friday evening, 
so the good man soon took his leave. While he was meekly 
ploughing his way through melting drifts, lantern in hand, Miss 
Norton and Mr. Dennett seized the opportunity to initiate their 
daring innovation upon the customary program of church soc ials. 
There was to be promenading if not dancing. So the ladies 
were lined up, a mysterious curtain was drawn before them, 
leaving v isible below nothing but a line of shoes. The gentle- 
men, chalk in hand, promenaded before the irregular line of 
feet. 3's, 6's, and ;'s, and chose partners from what each knew, 
or thought he knew of the shoes his favorite friend usually wore. 

Mr. Bennett told himself it would be an easy task to detect 
Miss Norton, with her wealth and refinement she would be sure 
to wear the newest and daintiest of shoes. It was just here in 
the matter of refinement that Mr. Bennett was mistaken in his 
estimate of Miss Norton. She was, in his eyes, pretty, kindly, 
elaborately gowned, well educated; and of course she could not 
be otherwise than refined. But of late he had been troubled by 
a vague feeling that she did not appeal to his best self, and by a 
half unconscious hunger for the old sympathy and uplift which 
always came with Myra Winslow's presence. But the fault of 
the quarrel had been hers, he would not be the first to complain 
of the estrangement. Life, after all, was very comfortable and 
genial with Miss Norton's friendship, and misgivings were only 
occasional, 



Soon after the curtain was drawn, Miss Winslow felt a decided 
" B" marked on each shoe, as Sam's well known giggle reached 
her ears. " So Sam saw and remembered my shoes," she said 
to herself. " I never can say again that men do not know what 
women are wearing." But when the curtain rose, she saw not 
Sam Bartlev, but Mr. Bennett standing before her. An expres- 
sion of some surprise was visible on his face, but he was making 
that seemingly careless bow that so often had quickened her 
pulses at academy hops. He was remembering the one occa- 
sion when he had seen her eyes black as they were now, and 
that spirited curl on her lips. His own face flushed angrily at 
the recollection. But the music so familiar to both, and its flood 
of memories were not the licst tonics for the resentment of either. 
The resolute school ma'am's hand slowly slid into the arm of 
the man whom she had prayed for five years to forget. And 
when little Cupid siw it, he forgot himself and turned a somer- 
sault at a meeting of the gods on Mount Olympus. 

Although Mr. Bennett spent the rest of the evening w ith Miss 
Norton who evidently expected him, Sam Bartley found Miss 
Winslow such good company that he confided to his sister next 
morning that Miss Winslow, besides being the crackiest teacher, 
could give a fellow a In-tter time than any other girl in town, 
and that it was a mighty lucky thing for A — that she was an 
old maid and so likely to stay awhile. 

The months tlew past. Sam Bartlev awoke to the fact that 
Miss Winslow's career as old maid and teacher was at an end. 
More hopelessly homely anil droll than ever in his struggle not 
to "let on" to the fellows how sorry he was, he merely stole 
down to the station in time to tie upon the trunk of the new 
Mrs. Roger Bennett the very pair of shoes which had turned 
her sail life into bliss. 
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ON DANCING. 

"T* H E pastor of one of the village churches 
' Iwd preached against dancing, the 
Sunday before, and of course there was 
considerable talk on the subject and the 
elder ladies, as usual, generally sided with 
the pastor. 

At an accidental meeting of several ladies 
of different persuasions at the house of one 
of them, dancing was the absorbing topic 
of conversation. Most of the ladies ex- 
pressed themselves as opposed to it, but 
one, a younger woman, kept a discreet 
silence. Noticing this, one of the more 
bitter opponents of Terpsichore turned to 
her and remarked in a sneering tone: 

"Your church, I suppose, Inlicves in 
dancing." 

" Well, yes." replied the other demure- 
Iv, "but not as 'generally necessary to 
salvation.'" 

J* J* 

BARNARD'S PUGNACIOUS SHOEMAKER. 

\ | early every country town has had its 
' ^ "odd character" in the person of 
some eccentric old tinker who lived by him- 
self, whose habitation near the woods was 
a never failing source of wonderment to the 
village boys, and whose most remarkable 
feat when visited might consist in un- 
expectedly falling into a fit, uttering un- 
earthly sounds, aad chasing the boys all 
the way to the nearest house, with a butcher 
knife in each hand. Such enlivening inci- 
dents are always remembered by the par- 
ticipants and with his stock of neatly-turned 
phrases oft times furnish amusing recollec- 
tions long after "old John" is dead. The 
recent transfer of real estate in Barnard, Yt. , 
brings to the mind of the correspondent of 
the Randolph Herald and News the terror- 
izing visits of such a wanderer of many 
years ago. 

Austin Ward has bought of Henry A. 
Allen what has been known for seventy-five 
years as the Jake Allen place. It is situ- 
ated on the north road, opposite the iron 
kettle watering trough. Here Jacob Allen 
lived in his younger days. He was a man 
of herculean strength and stature, claiming 
to be a direct descendant of Klhan Allen, 
Vermont's idolized hero. Jake inherited 
the same pugnacious traits, decided con- 
victions and determination to have his way, 
especially when in liquor which, in his later 
years, came quite often. When not crossed 



he was genial, very social and good com- 
pany. He was a first-class itinerant shoe- 
maker, travelling most of the time in Bar- 
nard, Bethel and Stockbridge, where he 
has now probably some descendants. In 
his wanderings he would call for cider or 
rum and if given, would make himself very 
agreeable, but if refused war was declared'. 
Many houses would close their doors, in- 
mates hiding, if they saw Old Jake coming. 

One time he came to Prince Haskell's 
and called for cider, as usual. Mr. Has- 
kell refused, saying he ought to and should 
be complained of for going about the coun- 
try in this way. I'ncle Jake said, " I will 
give you something better to complain of. " 
Taking Haskell by the throat, he backed 
him against a pi»t in the woodshed, hold- 
ing him with one hand, then with a sharp 
axe said he would cut off both ears, strik- 
ing first on one side then on the other, the 
axe sticking into the post but not touching 
Haskell's ears. For this fun he was given 
a term in state's prison, and served his 
time faithfully, becoming quite popular. 

Not long after, he hail more fun with 
some Shakers from F.nlield, N. H., who 
were at a private house on Mt. Hunger 
holding a meeting. I'ncle Jake happened 
along and was interested so much that he 
took charge, acting as floor manager. He 
danced the presiding elder from one end to 
the other, making him take steps not before 
thought of. For this later fun Mr. Allen 
was given another term at Windsor, coming 
out much improved in health, in fact, it did 
him good, as it did others to have Jake take 
a vacation, and give the people a rest. 
When sentence was pronounced on him 
the last time he said, "All right. Judge, 

they will have a d n good shoemaker 

when I get there." 

I n later years of his life, after he became 
an old man, it was easy to see that but for 
drink Jacob Allen would have been one of 
Barnard's best. 

A DISEASED CORK LEG. 

A gentleman who had the misfortune to 
*"* lose a leg recovered, after a long tedi- 
ous illness, sufficiently to have a cork sub- 
stitute for the original limb affixed to the 
still tender stump. 

He was so pleased with being again able 
to walk anil was so pressed with business 
that he used the new leg too much and 
the result was that an abscess formed where 
amputation had been made and he was 
obliged to remove the offending cause of 
the trouble and take to his lied again until 
the sore was healed. This gentleman had 
a young son who was not very well versed 
in the attributes of cork legs, never hav ing 
had any experience with them before. 

A sympathetic friend of the father met 
the boy on the street one day and asked 
him what the matter was with his father 
that he should be shut up again. "O, 
he's got an abscess on his cork leg," re- 
plied the boy. 



AN ANIMATED SIGN. 

DFFORK the lately discarded Prohibi- 
tion law was enacted, more than fifty 
years ago, liquor was sold freely by all 
Vermont taverns and by many stores as 
well. At a certain Four Corners which 
shall be otherwise nameless there was a 
tavern which dispensed a good deal of 
liquid happiness and a store directly oppo- 
site, across the road, which dealt in the 
same kind of fluid. 

There were more hard drinkers then 
than now. Jack T. who was a good cus- 
tomer of the tavern sat one pleasant day 
on the tavern steps and looking across the 
road saw old Mose B. standing unsteadily 
by the store door, swaying from side to 
side and coming dangerously near to losing 
his equilibrium at each swaying motion. 
Jack watched him with amusement and 
finally had the pleasure of seeing Mose fall 
helplessly to the ground. Jack laughed 
long anil loud and then, not wishing to 
have all the fun to himself, called vigor- 
ously to the store keeper across the road. 
I lis cries at length brought that person to 
the door anil he angrily asked — 

"What ye want?" 

" 1 wanted to tell you, Square W., your 
sign's fell down!" 

J* J* 

THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE. 

r\ NK of the early cabinet makers of Ran- 
^-^ dolph, Yt., was Isaac Reed who came 
from Boston and who in addition to lisp- 
ing and stammering was afflicted with an 
invincible tendency to state things wrong 
entl foremost or get the cart before the 
horse, as it is said. 

One day he said to his workman: "Now, 
in the firth pla-athe, Henry, I wau-ant you 
to ma-make me a three-foo-oot rule jutht 
thix feet lo-long ; but in the firth pla-athe 
you may h-h-hew of! that plangth." 

His shop took lire one day and he said that 
he had some warped boards to straighten 
and so just Iveforc he went to breakfast he 
set the stove up around the tjoards and he 
supposed that was how the tire caught. 

Being laughed at by a neighbor for his 
Itackward way of saying things, he replied: 
"Well, Jo Storth, I-I know I d-do ihum- 
timth get th-the horth afore the c-c-cart 
but it ith very theldom." 

J* J« 

DASHED LITERATURE. 

A I.I. editors are troubled more or less 
by contributions which arc dashed off 
in a hurry and ought to be dashed into the 
stove as soon as finished. 

De Aul>cr — This is a little sketch that I 
dashed off hurriedly just to keep the wolf 
from the door. 

Criticus— Well, if that doesn't frighten 
the life out of the wolf, I miss my guess. 
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One egg. one cup sugar, 
one-half cup hvilter. one-half teaspoonful 
soda, one-half cup sour cream, one-half 
teaspoonful Caraway seed or nutmeg if 
desired. 

Rttt B4IIS. B<>il one pint of rice until 
done soft; put in small cups, and when 
perfectly cold place on a dish; make a 
boiled custard of one pint of milk, three 
eggs, half cup of sugar, one teaspoonful 
of corn starch ; flavor with either lemon or 
vanilla. When cold, pour over the rice 
kills. This is a simple but nice dessert. 



graham Pudding, one cup sweet milk, 

one cup molasses, one cup seeded raisins, 
two and one-half cups graham flour, one 
teaspoon soda, one-half teaspoon salt. 
Steam three hours. 

BC4I1 $fl«p. l.'se any good l>eef stock 
for the foundation. To four quarts of stock 
add one quart of cooked beans, colored 
ones preferred. When boiling thicken 
with one tup sifted corn meal. Salt and 
pepper to taste. Serve hot with toasted 
bread or crackers. 

3lMk*. Four cups sugar, four eggs, 
two cups butter, one cup sweet milk, one 
teaspoon soda, flour enough to roll, ~ 



One cupful chopped 
raisins, one and one-half cupfuls graham 
flour, one cupful sour milk, one-half cupful 
molasses, one teaspoonful soda, spices to 
taste; steam one hour. SAUCE — One- 
fourth cupful butter, one cupful sugar, three 
tablespoonfuls cream, two-thirds table- 
spoonful vanilla. J. W. H. 

Spkt GaKe. One cup sugar, one-half 
cup butter, one cup raisins, one cup sour 
milk, one teaspoon soda, two cups flour, 
spice to taste. A good rake for winter 
when eggs are expensive. 

$CallOP«4 OySltf*. Sprinkle a buttered 
dish with bread or cracker crumbs, put in 
a layer of oysters, some bits of butter, a 
little pepper and salt, and so on till dish is 
full, leaving crumbs on top. Pour over 
the whole sufficient milk to till the dish. 
Hake till a light brown. 



on top 

Utal Coat. Take three and one-half 
pounds veal, fat and lean, one thick slice 
of fat salt pork. Chop the whole raw. 
Take six common crackers pounded tine, 
two eggs, one-half cup butter, one table- 
spoon pepper, a little clove, and any herb 
to suit the taste. Mix well together and 
make into a loaf like bread. Put into a 
shallow baking pan with a little water, 
cover with bits of butter, and dredge flour 
over it. Hake slowly two hours, basting 
it as you would meat. This is nice cut in 
thin slices. 

PreparHl mitttML Two tablespoonfuls 
mustard, one tablespoonful sugar, one-half 
teaspoonful salt, enough tioiting water to 
mix, ( not too soft, j When cold add one 
tablespoonful butter, and vinegar enough 
to thin it. V. T. W. 



Four large bananas, 
sliced in a pudding dish. Pour over them 
one-third cup sugar. Make a custard of 
one pint milk and the yolks of two eggs 
and one tablespoon corn starch in double 
boiler. Pour hot over the kmailas and 
use whites of eggs for frosting. 



RVt KOllS. One cup rye meal, one-half 
cup wheat flour, one cup sour milk, one- 
fourth cup sugar, one egg, one teaspoonful 
salt, one-half teaspoonful soda. F. T. W. 

TWll £*R& Six cups flour, three cups 
sugar, two cups molasses, two cups butter, 
one and one-half cups sweet milk, six eggs, 
one glass coffee, one-half pound citron, 
two pounds raisins, two pounds currants, 
one teaspoon nutmeg, one teaspoon cloves, 
one teaspoon soda. 

SHOW Piddllig. Soak one-half box gel- 
atine in one pint cold water ten minutes, 
then place over the fire until dissolved. 
Remove and when nearly cool beat to a 
froth with egg beater. Add two cups 
sugar, whites of three eggs beaten stiff 
Flavor to taste and beat all together. 
SAl'CE — One pint milk, one-half cup 
sugar, one teaspoon corn starch, yolks of 
three eggs, flavor. Cook until like cream. 

B<rwiCk SpOHge. Three eggs, one and 
one-half cups sugar, two cups flour ( even ) 
one heaping teaspoon cream tartar, one- 
half teaspoon soda (even), one-half cup 
cold water. Beat the eggs two minutes, 
add sugar, beat five minutes. Add cream 
tartar and one cup flour sifted together, 
beat one minute. Dissolve the soda in the 
water, put in with above and Ixstf, then 
add other cup of Hour and beat all one 
minute. Very nice. M. S. B. 

Circle Cake. < >ne egg, one cup sugar, 
two cups flour, three tablespoons melted 
butter, one-hall cup sweet milk, one heap- 
ing teaspoon cream tartar, one-half soda. 
( even i, any flavoring you wish. Stir flour, 
sugar and cream tartar together. Put the 
milk, egg, soda and flavoring in together 
and stir well. Then add to the above and 
stir once more thoroughly. Hake sjowly. 

BittetllllMieat £akt One egg, one cup 
sugar, one-half cup sour milk, one-half cup 
butter, one cup butternut-meats chopped 
fine, one-half teaspoon of soda dissolved 
in milk and flour enough to stir rather 
stiff. Bake slowly. M. S. B. 

Com ItlNfTlBS. One cup meal, one cup 
flour.onecup milk.oneegg.two tablespoons 
butter, two teaspoons sugar, one teaspoon 
cream tartar, one-half teaspoon soda, salt. 

tCXtO* for Chapped find*. One ounce 
of glycerine, one-half ounce of benzoin, 
three ounces of rain or snow water, { never 
use spring water Ijc it ever so soft ?, and 
three or four drops of Iwrgamot. Shake 
well and use freely before going to bed. 
Can use on face also. Good for sunburn. 
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DRY NIAGARA, JUST ABOVK THE AMERICAN FALL. 

This picture shows the condition of the upper Niagara River, Sunday, March 22, 1903, when the waters were 
diverted from the American channel by an ice jam which formed up the river. The view is one looking 
from Goat Island toward the New York mainland. For centuries the torrent has rolled and tumbled in 
great volume over these reefs and rocks and human beings never visited points where they romped that day. 
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IGNESS shou 'd not ^ ,ni? greatest 
factor in determining the 

selection of a college, but 

the character of the Instruction, 
whether by lectures or In small 
classes with personal dally super- 
vision by professors, the kind of 
discipline maintained, and the sort 
of men who arc graduated jt 

SHOULD. 

TRIED BY THESE TESTS. 

Norwich University 

THE MILITARY COLLEGE OF 
THE STATE OF VERMONT.. 
IB NOT LACKING. 

for catalogue to the President. NORTHPIELD. VT. 




5. B. ! u 9 u ' 0. D. I., 

Crown and Bridge work 
a specialty. 

WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 

GATES BLOCK, t«omo noon. 

D. L. BURNETT, M.D., 

SOUTH ROYALTON , VT. 

ecial Attention given to the scientific Atting 
of Olasaes, 

Make appointments by telephone or mail. 



J Rational 
» Bank <>< 

I A* 
» 

X Authorized Capital, 

J Paid In, $100,000. 
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Receives Accounts of Corpora- 
tions, Merchants. Individuals. 

Sat < Deposit Boxes for Reasonable 
RenfaL 



» « 

9 Call and Inspect Our Facilities J 
* for DoiNC Your Business. « 
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OGO. W. SMITtl, 
PnaJeant. 



J. L. BACON, J 
Caahtor. * 
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INE FURNITURE 
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Our showing of hand- 
some house furnish- 
ings is always com- 
plete. 

At any season of the year you will lind our store 
crowded to the doors with desirable pieces for every 
room in the house. This is not idle talk. Any of 
our patrons will confirm the statement. Our store 

is s i m p 1 y not large 
enough for the variety 
of styles we wish to 
display. 




Go -Carts, 

regular, and convertable, 
iDiHir lllt» hikJ f.innn rnrrlatrvl 

WITH TOP. 

at wide range of prices. 



Collet Sets aid runner Hint. 

Alfred E. Watson, 
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OLD 

ELM 

TREE 



BY 

AMELIA M. CHAPMAN. 



WINDHAM. VT. 




h ! my mem 'ry clings so (ondly, 
Round my childhood's happy home, 
And across its so loved portals, 

( )nce again I long to roam. 
Every spot to me so sacred, 

In my dreams again I see: 
Hut the dearest, of the mem'rics, 

Cluster round the old elm tree. 
There it stands in lofty grandeur, 

Pointing upward to the sky : 
Every dainty leaf a-quiver. 

As the song birds through them fly. 
On its grand old trunk are carven. 

Relics that are dear to me, 
Of the time when once I lingered 

In the shade of that elm tree. 



^jj^em 'ry bring to me so clearly — 

All the faces with me there. 
In the orchard ami the meadow, 

Ere old Time had brought us care, 
How we played with glad abandon. 

Childish games in merry glee: 
And when weary, rested softly, 

I'nderneath the old elm tree. 
Pictures of a genial father, 

Ever thoughtful, always kind, 
And a mother's gentle presence. 

Are engraven on my mind. 
How these pictures glow and brighten, 

I low the shadows seem to flee, 
As in mem 'ry grandly rises, 

< >nce again the old elm tree. 



j^mm l>cneath the old elm's shadows 

We could see the cottage door, 
With the clinging vines about it, 

And the home look that it wore. 
We could sec the river flowing, 

Down the valley broad and free. 
As we lingered, fondly l in g er ed, 

I'nderneath the old elm tree. 
Far away from off the hill-tops, 

Came the breezes, gay and fleet, 
And their touch upon our faces 

Seemed like kisses soft and sweet: 
And the very clouds seemed softer, 

And the sky more fair to see, 
As when viewed with childish rapture, 

From beneath the old elm tree. 



JJJears have passed, as fleeting shadows, 

Years of loss, and years of gain — 
I have learned life's golden lessons 

Some of joy. and some of pain. 
I have wandered in far countries, 

Hut they were not fair to see, 
As that spot of my dear home land, 

Underneath the old elm tree. 
Time has brought its many changes, 

And my eyes with tears are wet; 
But the mem'ries of my childhood. 

Linger fondly with me yet. 
Far away are now the loved ones, 

That are ever dear to me, 
But in fancy still I see them. 

I'nderneath the old elm tree. 



* 



Observations, briefly stated. 



One half the magazines of today are imitations of the 
other half. • 'I his publication came into being along a 
slant of its own, and will continue on the same course. 
* It is successful as a repository for the best thought of a semi-ruraJ region, ever widening. • // has won friends, as 
a publication of characler should, and many have said that each succeeding issue has shown improvement. • With the 
next issue the Journal begins another year. * It has become a class publication. • All its subscribers have been found 
to be of a sunny temperament. • If you know others of the ilk kindly short' them copies of the Journal. 
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Governor Bachelder** 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



1 



f 



BY HARLAN C. PEARSON. CONCORD, N. H. 

nAHUM J. BACHELDER, fifty-sixth governor of the state 
of New Hampshire, was born in Andover, the town where 
lie has always resided, on September 3, 1854. His ances- 
try traces back to Rev. Stephen Bachclcr, who settled at 
Hampton, N. H., in 1632. 

The great-grandfather of the present governor cleared a farm 
in Andover in 1782 upon which his descendants have ever since 
lived and labored, giving Governor Bacheldcr the distinction of 
being the lirst farmer in sixty years to become the Chief Exec- 
utive of the Grankc State. 

Nahum J. Hachelder was the first child born to William A. 
and Hannah F. Shaw Bachelder, both now deceased, although 
the father lived to see his ambition crowned by the nomination 
and election of his son to the highest position within the gift of 
his state. 

This son spent his youth upon the farm, attending the district 
schools and supplementing their instruction with terms at Frank- 
lin Academy and New Hampton Institute. After a brief expe- 
rience in teaching he resolved to devote his attention to practical 
agriculture, and has since been largely and successfully engaged 
in market gardening and in dairying. His farm at Andover is 
today one of the finest in the state. 

Governor Bachelder first entered public life through the order 
of the Patrons of Husbandry, becoming a member of Highland 
grange at Andover in 1 S77. He was soon elected master and 
in 1883 he was chosen master of the state grange, holding that 
office for eight years. He was then promoted to the master's 
chair which he has filled ever since with remarkable success. 
As master of the state grange he has been a member of the 



national !>ody oi the order and in its councils lias wielded great 
influence. For two terms he was a member of the executive 
committee; is now serving his second term as lecturer; and is 
now and has been for many years a member of the legislative 
committee charged with the important duty of appearing In-fore 
congress in reference to pending measures of beneficial or inju- 
rious interest to the agriculturists of the state. 

In 18S7 Mr. Bachelder was chosen to till the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of James O. Adams in the office of secretary 
of the stata board of agriculture. That position he has held 
without interruption from the date of his first election and in the 
discharge of its duties has advanced to a wonderhd degree the 
best interests of the farmers of the state. 

The man who is able and willing to do things is always receiv- 
ing from others the opportunity to do more and more. So it 
is not surprising to note that the secretary of the board of agri- 
culture has been called upon, in addition, to act as immigration 
commissioner, as secretary of the state cattle commission and 
as secretary of the New Hampshire ( >ld I lome Week Association 

Each new duty has found Mr. Bachelder cheerful in its accept- 
ance; earnest, thorough, ever successful in its accomplishment 
The amount of work that he accomplishes in a year is astonish 
injj; and the benefit he does to the state in the same length ol 
time it would be impossible to estimate in dollars and cents 
Directly through his efforts the abandoned farms of the stal' 
have been occupied by the hundred as summer resiliences and 
as all the year round homes; far wandered sons and daughters 
of the state have been brought back to their birthland, some for 
brief visits, some for permanent residence. He has great!) 
assisted in the notable uplifting of the farmers and the farmers' 
wives of the state, materially, morally and intellectually. 

The average New Hampshire farmer of today is a better and 
broader man than he was 20 years ago. He conducts his bnsi 
ness upon business principles; varies his crops intelligently: 
keeps good stock and constantly strives to improve it; treats his 
wife and children with less selfishness; and has greater sell 
respect. In short he is a worthy type to which Governor 
Bachelder is proud to belong. 

Aside from his public service Mr. Hachelder has lent his aid 
to some other enterprises of merit, serving for a numlx-r of year* 
as secretary of the ( irange State Fair at Tilton and its successor, 
the Concord State Fair. 

He is a Mason, a Congregalionalist, and a member of the 
University and Wonolancet clubs of Concord. In 1881 he 
received from Dartmouth College the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts. He married June 30, 1S.S7, Mary A. Putney of Dun- 
barton, and they have twet children. 

As a writer and speaker, Governor Bachelder is terse and 
forceful, yet ready, easy and pleasant. He has made more 
speeches in the last 15 years than any other man in New Hamp- 
shire; but he has never yet taken his seat after an address in 
which he did not leave with his hearers some worthy thought 
or striking truth, adorned with wit, humor, illustration and 
imagery ; yet pointed and direct as good sense would dictate. 

As Governor this typical New Hampshire man is fulfilling 
every high hope entertained by his friends and supporters. He 
enters upon the duties of this new and lofty office with the same 
careful thoroughness, conscientious zeal and absolute fearless- 
ness which have characterized his work in other sphcri-s. 

After an administration so successful as his is proving and - 
sure to prove until its end, the people of New Hampshire are 
likely to ask themselves il in this governor of the state and man 
of the people, they have not the best possible timber for national 
service at Washington. 
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^Only Natural.^ 

By EDNA BOVOCN. NCW YOAK ClTV. 

IN the latter part of April on a warm, sunshiny afternoon, a 
young man was whet- ling at a good pace along a country 
road in a suburb of New York City. Not a house was in 
sight, nothing but woods on either side of him and a long stretch 
of road in front. Suddenly another cyclist came in view. As 
they approached each other, he saw that " the other cyclist" 
was a young girl, She had just passed him, when he heard a 
loud "bang" succeeded by a hissing noise. 

"A puncture!" he exclaimed, and immediately dismounted 
and walked his wheel back a short distance, which was but 
natural for any gentleman to do. The girl had also dismounted 
and ptaced her wheel against a convenient tree. 

" Can I be of any assistance ? " inquired the young man lay- 
ing his wheel down by the roadside and coming forward. The 
girl eyed him dubiously, then as if satisfied by his appearance 
that she need not hesitate to accept his proffered help, said, as 
she examined the puncture, 

"Thank you. If it were only a small puncture. I could put 
on the tire-tape myself, but I think it is large enough to need a 
plug. I might manage to put a plug in; I don't wish to 
trouble " 

"No trouble at all. Let me do it please." he interrupted 
eagerly. It won't take five minutes." 

Necessity compelled her to consent. The tire was soon 
repaired and the girl was very profuse in her thanks. They 
walked their wheels back to the road, and the girl said, 

"Goodbye, and thank you very much for your kind assist- 
ance." She mounted her wheel and smiled and nodded to 
him as she rode away. 

The young man raised his hat, mounted his wheel and rode 
on in the opposite direction. ICach was ignorant of the other's 
name, the one only knew that a kind young gentleman had 
aided her, the other that he had assisted a pretty young girl. 

It was three months later. On the deck of a large excursion 
boat a young man busied himself with the strange occupation of 
sewing. The morning had been clear, but a shower coming up 
in the afternoon had caused nearly everyone to take refuge in 
the rabin. The young man had the deck to himself. He was 
mending or trying to mend an ugly rent in his blue serge coat. 

The rent extended from the shoulder to the elbow. The 
coat lay on his knees and he plied his needle vigorously, attired 
meanwhile in a coat of the engineer's which was far too small 
for him. He scowled furiously at the innocent coat and pulled 
his thread with such force that it broke. 

" There, that's the second time that thread has snapped ! " 
he exclaimed. It must be pretty poor thread. I should say. 
I wish I knew some women aboard this boat. Hut I don't and 
I can't go home with my sleeve in this condition; so there's 
nothing to do but mend it." 

While he soliloquized, he was not aware that he was being 
observed or heard. He had just made the discovery that he 
had sewed both sides of the sleeve together and was giving vent 
to his wrath accordingly when a girlish voice addressed him, 

"Can I help you?" and looking up he saw "his bicycle 
friend" as he had styled the girl whom he had once assisted, 



for the "coat-mender" was no other than the "tire-mender" 
of three months before. 

"Why, Miss Miss " he hesitated. 

" Stephens," said the girl. 

" Miss Stephens," said the young man, rising, " I am glad 
to meet you again. You must excuse my appearance, but you 
see I have torn my coat and the engineer was kind enough to 
lend me his and all the implements for sewing. 1 'm trying to 
mend mine. It's a hard task and requires great perseverance 
as I have discovered." 

" Allow me to take it please," said the girl. " I'll mend it." 
She reached out her hand for the coat. It was but natural. 

" Really Miss Stephens," l>cgan the young man, " I don't 
like to bother you " 

" Yes, I didn't like to bother you one day, but you were 
willing to be bothered. And now let me do this. One good 
turn deserves another you know." And she looked into his 
troubled brown eyes with her own sparkling blue ones and 
laughed just a little. He could not resist such pleading and 
handed her the coat. She sal down and shook her head with 
mock gravity as she examined his work. 

" Is it really very dreadful?" he inquired. "I have never 
been to sewing school you can plainly see," and laughed. 

" You won't be offended if I rip out these stitches, will you ? " 
she asked. 

" Not at all." he answered, and she began to rip and sew. 

" You told me your name, and it is only fair that I should tell 
you mine," he said, watching in admiration how skilfully her 
little ringers did what his far larger ones had failed to do. 
"Besides, do you know, yours sounds familiar to me. See if 
you ever heard mine. I am George Kingston. Did you ever 
hear it In-fore ?" 

"Kingston — George Kingston," she repeated. "Yes, I 
did," her face brightening suddenly. " Did you ever live in 
Philadelphia?" 

" I spent the first ten years of my life there," George replied. 

" I lived there too !" exclaimed the girl excitedly. " And if 
I remember correctly your family lived in the next house to ours 
and we were friends. My tirst name is Harriet." 

' ' Is it possible ? ' ' George exclaimed. ' ' ' Little Harry' as you 
were called when you were my playmate? " 

"Yes," replied Harriet, smiling, "that was my nick-name. 
How strange that we should have met last April and neither dis- 
covered who the other was. I am very glad" that I came out of 
that stuffy, little cabin to get some air. I graduated from Nor- 
mal College in New York in June and intend to begin teaching 
in the fall. You are living in New York now, 1 suppose." 

(ieorge said that he was and declared that he thought they 
had been quite formally introduced, at which his companion 
laughed a little, and then they chatted together in the free and 
easy manner peculiar to young Americans. 

"There, your coat is mended as well as I can do it," Harriet 
said, holding up the coat for his inspection. 

" Oh, it is done beautifully !" (ieorge exclaimed. You were 
very kind and have my warmest thanks." He took the coat. 

"See, it is clearing ! Look at that bright sky ! " Harriet ex- 
claimed, pointing toward the west. "Wc shall have a fine sunset." 

"Here come all the people from the rabin," said George. 
" I must go and return the engineer's coat ami don my own. 
We are nearing the city. But first, I want to ask if I may call 
upon you at your home ? ' ' 

"O yes, do come and see us," the girl said cordially. 
" Mother will be so pleased to find Mrs. Kingston again. She 
has often spoken of her and wondered where she was living." 

" I shall be pleased to come, thank you," George replied. 

Harriet gave him her address and they parted, Harriet to 
rejoin her party and George to go to the engineer. George 
Kingston called at Harriet's home during the following week 

and many times after and well, it was only natural that 

Harriet Stephens should teach school but one year. 
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*j£ Jmpressions of 5 c °tland.^ 

BY MRS. P. P. WOMER. 

" Mountmin and mist, lone glen and murmuring stream, 
The shaggy forest and the grey hillside — 
These are thy features, Scotland — these the pride 

Of those that love thee, and thy minstrel's theme. 

For partial nature that denied to thee 

The sun of England and the soil of France 
Hatb clothed thee in a garment of romance. 

That dearer for that dearth thy face might be. 

Proud mother, whose least son with reverence turns 
To greet thee, — land of Wallace, Knox, and Burns — 

Thy rugged hills are aacred from the feet 

Of heroes; and thy bards a countless throng, 

With tuneful tribute make the charm complete — 
Each moor a memory, and each stream a song." 

£HK first impressions arc never to be repeated. A second 
look will notice much that has not been seen before, but 
after all, the sharp lines of the first proof an- always more 
interesting, no matter what the eye or mind fixes upon. Our 
first impressions of Scotland were received in the early morning 
of a day in last October. During the night the vessel u|K>n 
which we had sailed from New York, had entered the river 
Clyde and at six o'clock A. M. was safely moored at the dock 
in Glasgow. 

The crowd which met us at the pier was anything but reas- 
suring. I expected every moment to have my pocket picked 
or my satchel stolen. But wc lost no time in having ourselves 
transferred to other quarters. A cab was called and we took 
our first ride in a foreign land. At the hotel we had a little 
scene with the cab-man, but when my companion said that he 
would just call a policeman and have the matter settled he drove 
off in hot haste leaving us much amused at the incident. 

At the hotel wc found things more to our liking, but the 
absence of elevators could not fail to give a rather unfavorable 
first impression of European hotels. I thoroughly agreed with 
the sentiments of a fellow countryman that to be compelled to 
climb so many flights of stairs was nothing short of a reckless 
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waste of energy. Indeed this reckless waste of energy is notice- 
able in this country in respect to a great many similar matters. 
People prefer to do things as they have always been done. 
The habits of centuries are opposed to innovations and improve- 
ments. Walking the streets in the morning one who is unac- 
customed to the sight is astonished to see a maid at every door- 
way, with bucket and scrubbing brush, scouring away at the 
stone steps, and even as far down as the sidewalk. And tin- 
steps in most cases are badly worn with the scourings of centuries. 
One cannot but pity the poor maids who must do this drudgery 
at the rate of sixteen shillings per month, and to think how 
much better the results might be if their strength were utilized 
to a better purpose. 

It took lissome time to find comfortable lodgings, or "dig- 
gings" as the people here are accustomed to say. After wean- 
days of house investigation we began to know by the appearance 
of the maid who answereil the door bell whether we cared to 
investigate further. It makes one feel like a health officer, this 
searching for quarters in a strange city. But at last our patience 
was rewarded, and we are living in true American style, with 
many things to remind us of home, such as Force and Shredded 
Wheat Biscuits, 

The city of Glasgow is the second in size in Great Britain, 
and far the largest in Scotland. It is a commercial city and it* 
atmosphere does not differ from that of all commercial centers. 
To an American, upon first sight, the appearance of the city is 
somewhat " squatty." There are no buildings of such a height 
as one is accustomed to see in New York or Boston. As a rule 
they are not over four or five stories. But they are all built ot 
stone and this gives a very solid ami substantial look to the city. 
The dwelling houses are wholly without adornment, with the 
exception of the long rows of chimney pots which are everywhere 
in evideflCC The StOltC walls are black with dust ami soot, 
lending to everything a very somber aspect. Especially is this 
the case on a dull and heavy day, a thing which may be counted 
tl|>on at least six times a week ami sometimes seven. 

Among the many objects of general in- 
terest in Glasgow mention should be made 
in particular ol the old Cathedral. This 
structure is truly one of the wonders ol 
Scotland. It was built by the Picts three 
or four hundred years lx-Iore the discovery 
of America, anil remains today as a monu- 
ment of those far off centuries. The style 
of the architecture is Gothic, and this with 

the beautiful windows, and the evidence ol 
age presents to the observer a picture that 
is very impressive. The great crypt ex- 
- tending under the choir is dark and damp 

. il and inspires a feeling of awe and reverence. 

St.Mungo, famous in early Scottish history 
x^sm -« k 1 ' <l ' s ""ricd ru-r< " ;l,1< ' about him cluster many 
T. -.-iliL » old legends. 

Another building of commanding inter- 
est, although a very modern structure, is 
the University. It is also Gothic in style, 
and of enormous dimensions. It is splen- 
didly located on a hill overlooking the citv 
and is deservedly the pride of Glasgow, 
because it is said to be the finest building in 
Scotland and one of the lines! in Kurope. 
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GLASGOW UNIVERSITY, ONE Oh THE FINEST BUILDINGS IN K1ROPE. 

Mention should also be made of the 
splendid Municipal buildings which are 
famed for the varied and magnificent nature 
of their internal decorations. They have 
been beautified with materials Irom almost 
every comer of the earth. Italian colon- 
ades, satin wood from Ceylon. Mosaics 
from Venice. South American amber wood, 
and many other materials of a similar nature 
are to be found. These buildings are always 
visited by tourists, and it was in one of them 
only a few days ago that a very amusing 
incident happened. A party of Americans 
were admiring the exquisite stair-case, when 
the Lord Provost in simple garb made his 
appearance. Seeing that the Americans 
were greatly interested he offered to ;irt 
as the escort of the party and to explain 
some of the interesting features of the 
building. When they had finished their 
tour, one of the Americans --ti pped up to 
the great " Dignitary," slapped him famil- 
iarly upon the shoulder ami called him a 
fine old chap, and gave him a "tip" 
to the amount of two shillings. The Lord Provost took the 
money and afterwards gave it to some charitable object, and is 
now telling the story to the great amusement of the public. 

I do not think that I am rinding every thing in Glasgow 
' ' couleur de rose ' 1 although the cheeks of the people are of a 
very brilliant hue. The dense fogs, and the excessive dampness 
are especially disagreeable. There have tteen many days this 
winter when it was necessary for us to keep the gas lighted 
throughout the day. the darkness being almost as deep at noon 
as at mid-night The temperature throughout the winter has 
been very much milder than is usually the case in New England. 
But the excessive dampness imparts a chill to the atmosphere 
that is very penetrating and disagreeable. And furthermore the 



houses are not as well provided against the 
cold as is the case in America. The only 
convenience for heating is the fire-place, and 
we have certainly found this a very poor 
substitute for hot air. 

But, as Emerson declares, there is a law 
of compensation that may be seen every- 
where. In Scotland the compensation for 
the bad climatic conditions is to be found 
in the people. The Scotch as a people 
have sometimes been criticised for their 
unsociability, but a more intimate acquaint- 
ance shows that this criticism does them 
a great injustice. We have found them 
exceptionally kind and hospitable. 

One's first thought on walking through 
the streets of a Scotch city is that the people 
in matters of dress are a little showy and 
ostentatious. Crowds of business men are 
seen going to their offices dressed in frock 
coat, wearing a silk hat, and perhaps carry- 
ing a gold-headed walking stick. But a 
closer acquaintance with these men and with 




THE FAMOUS MUNICIPAL IH ILDING AT GLASGOW. 

the people as a whole quickly removes any unfavorable first im- 
pression. Owing to a very lucky combination of circumstances 
we have enjoyed exceptions! advantages for getting acquainted 
with the Scotch people and seeing Scotch life at its best, and 
our experiences in this respect will we doubt not, be sonic of 
our most cherished memories in the future. 

We have also had some exceptional advantages of seeing 
Scotch life at its lower levels. But time and space forbid that 
I should pursue this subject any further. It will suffice to say 
that the misery and squalor which here meet the eve on every 
side are scarcely if ever witnessed in America. 

It should be said in closing, that we have so far seen Scotland 
at the most unfavorable season. But happily we have yet a few 
months before us and perhaps by the time I write mv next letter, 
the outward conditions will have changed so much that I can 
write of some things more favorably. 
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The Kimball ^ 
Public ^ 



Library 



at Randolph, 
Vt. 



Br Rev HOMER WHITE. 

£HIS building which has lately been 
finished stands on Main Street nearly 
opposite the school-house and is an 
ornament to one of the most beautiful vil- 
lages of Vermont. It has cost about 
t 17,000.00 and is a present to the town 
from Col. Rolvert J. Kimball, a generous 
son of Randolph and a successful business 
man of New York City. Me owns a hand- 
some residence in Randolph and is a citi- 
zen of Vermont, doing his voting in his 
native town which he has once acceptably 
represented in the legislature. 

The Library building is sixty feet long on the street with a 
width of thirty-tive feet. It is solidly built of brick, trimmed 
with brown sandstone, and is surmounted by a copper-sheathed 
dome. It is practically three stories high, the basement story, 
faced with dark marble, containing several very useful rooms, 
light and dry, with cement floors. These rooms, on the back 
side and nearly all around are on a level w'th the ground with 
plenty of windows and two outside doors, so that there is noth- 
ing cellar-like about them. The facade, which looks down 
School street, is ornamented about the entrance with carved 
stone and above the doors, in large bronze letters, is the name 
of the building, "Kimball PUBLIC Library." But a glance 
at the accompanying cut will give a better idea of the outside 
appearance of the building than any words can do. The steps 
which lead up to the entrance are of marble with heavy blocks 
of the same stone on either side. The marble used on the out- 
side and the marble and line wood finish of the inside are all 
products of Vermont and ran not l>e excelled. 





PARTIAL VIEW OF INTERIOR, SHOWING STYLE OF FINISH. 



As one enters the front doorway he finds himself in a vestibule 
wainscoted with verd antique marble. This passage opens into 
the wide hall which passes through the centre of the building 
antl at the farther end of which is a large brick fire-place. The 
wainscoting of the hall is of clouded white marble with a base 
and rail of darker colored marble. To the right and left the 
hall opens through wide passages between handsome pillars with 
gilt capitals into large rooms — the reading room and reference- 
library room on the right and the stack room and a room for 
conversation on the left, From the center of the arched ceiling 
of the hall rises the structure which supports the dome and 
which is shut off from the hall by stained glass that admits the 
light from above. The walls of the hall above the wainscoting 
are painted a dark red and the ceiling is handsomely frescoed 
in lighter colors. Forming a part of the ornamentation of this 
central ceiling are painted on the four sides the names of those 
New England worthies, Webster, Bancroft, Phillips Brooks. 
Hawthorne. Kmerson and Longfellow. The wainscoting, floors, 
doors, casements and frieze of the other rooms are of red birch, 
.beautifully grained antl highly polished, while the walls are 
painted a dark green, except in the room adjoining the stack 
room where the walls are a yellowish hrown. On the left of the 
vestibule is an elegant lavatory, while on the right is the stair 
way leading to the basement, and over it the stairs to the third 
floor where there is an abundance of room which may be utilized 
in the future. 

The architect is Mr. II. M. Francis of Fitchburg, Mass., and 
the builders, Wiley ct Foss of the same town, while the Hon. 
Wm. H. Du Bois has had the general direction and management 
of the work and has put a great deal of time and careful thought 
into the enterprise on behalf of Col. Kimball and the board of 
trustees. The lot on which the library stands was purchased 
by the village of Randolph at a cost of $3,200.00 and a site 
presented to the town. The furniture will be all that is required 
for such a building and of an excellence agreeing with that of 
the inside finish. About $ 2,<mo.oo worth of new books have- 
lately l>een purchased so that there are now some rive thousand 
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books. Among the new hooks is a reference library costing 
J 500.00 and presented by the family of the late Hiram Kimball, 
■ brother of Col. R. J. Kimball. The other new books includ- 
ing a valuable juvenile library, were bought with money left by 
Mrs. Sarah Jane Crocker, but the balanc e of her legacy, amount- 
ing to $ 2,000.00 has been set apart as an endowment fund. 

A large globe, costing $250.00, has been presented to the 
Library by Sir. M. J. Morse of New York and a library' clock is 
the gift of Mr. (jcorge A. White of the same city. Altogether, 
the value of the property, including site, books and endowment 
is over $ 27,000.00. 

The dedication of the library building occurred Tuesday 
afternoon, February 24. The exercises were held in the Con- 
s' relational church which was packed to overflowing by people 
from all parts of the town. The program was as follows : 

1. OttciAN Voluntary, "Recollections of Home" Caprice, .V.// Villi 
Miss Ci.ark. 

3. Greeting, Presiding Officer, Rev. Geo. K. I.add 

3. Prayer, Rbv. G. YV. Patterson 

4 Music, Quartette, Miss Spar 11 awh. Mrs. Shgam 

"To Tint O Country," Dr. Kkltv. Mr. Beeui.e 



5. Report on the New BuiLOtMG, 

6. Presentation, 

7. Rbsi-onsb, 

8. Mt'sic, "America." 

9. Poem, " Books," 

10. Mi sic, " Forget mc not," 

11. Address, 

is. Music. "Old Hundred." 

13. Bknrdiction, 

14. (>rc;an Postlcde, 



Wm. H. D« Bots 
Col. Rohert J. KlMBALL 
Rbv. Homer Whitb, Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees 
Quartette 
Rrv. Homer Whitb 
Qiartkttr 
Pres. M. H. Blckham, D. D. 



Carnegie March, 



Rrv. F. G. Rainrv 
A" Oit/fston- f.if>f-ra 

made an excellent 
Mr. I'atterson w.is 



The singing was good; Rev. Mr. I.add 
presiding officer, and the prayer by Rev. 
suited to the occasion. Col. Kimball's speech of presentation 
was a model of its kind, and Pres. Buckham's address was full 
of high thought and practical suggestion expressed in purest 
English. Though many were standing, not a sound disturbed 
the speaker. He held the closest attention of his audience. 
The reception in the Library was attended by a very large 
number of people who inspected and admired the beautiful 
building. 



]y[iddlebury 
Fire-Swept 

PHOTO* SV WILL WftUGM. 

ONLY once has Middlchury. 
\'t. been visited l«y as great 
a conflagration as that in 
February last, when every busi- 
ness block south of the bridge, 
on Main St., except one, was de- 
stroyed, together with a planing 
mill and several other buildings. 

The fire was discovered by a 
policeman while on his rounds at 
two o'clock in the morning. It 
is supposed to have started from 
an overheated furnace in I'nion 
Block. The village tire alarm 
system was out of order and in 




the delay experienced in ringing 
the tire bell the blaze made great 
headway. In less than an hour 
the first big block, away up on 
the left in the picture, was a mass 
of flaunts, the tire had crossed 
the street and progressed at such 
a rate on both sides that human 
effort was unavailing to check it. 
The heat became terrific, while 
the fire lighted up the surround- 
country for miles. The lire de- 
triment worked nobly and kept 
the flames from extending north- 
ward across the river and from 
the residential section on the east. 

The business part of the village 
was destroyed. The total loss 
was about $ioo,cxx>. There is lit- 
tle doubt but that the fire-swept 
portion will be rebuilt at once. 



CENTRAL VI KW Ml MAIN STREET, M 1 1 U U.lillt RV. AS IT WAS REHIRE THE I IKE. RESPECTIVE SIDES OI- THE STREET TODAY. 
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S> Bee's Solo. s> 

BY GERTRUDE ELINOR HARRIS. WlNMON. VT. 

CUE Stone Church choir had finished its weekly rehenrsal 
and was now busily discussing the musical festival to be 
held in the neighboring town of l.inville very soon. 
Nearly all the members of the choir belonged to the chorus and 
parts in duets and trios had been assigned to various ones. 
" Now there's that contralto solo wi- promised them," said the 
chorister in his drawling voice, "Mis' I.yman you going to 
take that ? " 

" I really can't, Mr. Jenkins, I'm dreadfully sorry but I'm 
going down to my sister's silver wedding at the time of the 
festival. I hate to miss it but Lou would lie so disappointed if 
I didn't come." 

" You don't say Lou has been married twenty-five years!" 
cried Miss Peterson, the organist, "Why it don't seem more 
than five. Of course 1 was <|iiite a little, girl then," she added. 

"Of course," murmured one of the younger girls, winking 
roguishly at the others thereby causing them to giggle. 

Bee Holman, however, did not laugh but lcnikcd apprehen- 
sively at her mother. 

The choir rehearsal was held in the Holman parlor and Mrs. 
Holman was the leading pillar of the Stone Church. In fact to 
put in a homely fashion she "ran " the church and everything 
connected with it even to the choir. She could not sing and 
really hail no knowledge of music at all but she labored under 
the delusion that her daughter, Hee. had a fine voice and would 
become a great singer if properly trained. 

In reality Bee bad only a sweet but very mild parlor voice. 
Bee knew this and so did everybody else but so great was Mrs. 
Holman's domination that no one dared breathe a word but 
what that Bee's voice was all Mrs. Holman thought it. True, 
Bee often protested tearfully that she could not sing and just 
hated the word, " music." It was all the same to Mrs. Holman, 
and Bee continued to warble meekly in the wake of Mrs. 
Lyman's strong contralto Sunday after Sunday and to appear 
at all of the village musical affairs in the role of one of the 
performers. 

So Bee looked anxiously at her mother on this evening when 
the other girls were laughing, the women gossiping, and Mr. 
Jenkins reflectively chewing one linger. 

"I think Bee will sing it for you. Mr. Jenkins," announced 
Mrs. Holman blandly, at the same time sending a dagger glance 
at Bee. 

" Er-why yes-er- we- will you sing it for us, Miss Bee?" 
stammered the chorister helplessly. 

" I really couldn't," said Bee, much distressed. 

"Of course you can. Bee, don't be idiotic," said her mother. 

"But before all those people and Professor De Rosa," said 
Bee. 

"Bee will sing it, Mr. Jenkins, she is only a trifle bashful 
about it," said Mrs. Holman in a tone that boded ill for Bee. 

Her face was very red as she studied the pattern in the carpet 
and the other girls stifled a giggle in their handkerchief. Mrs. 
Holman took possession of the solo and |H)or Bee was rehearsed 
and practised until she was nearly wild. 



At last the day before the festival arrived and in the morning 
Mrs. Holman awoke with a severe headache and hoarse sore 
throat while Bee who had tried her best to get cold was as well 
as ever. "O. mamma, if you can't go I may stay at home, 
mayn't I?" she begged. 

"No, indeed, you will go and sing your solo, of course," 
croaked Mrs. Holman from her sofa, " And you bail better go 
right down and see if Miss Peterson has got your dress done. ' ' 

Hopelessly Bee put on her hat and sallied forth. " I can't 
ran'/ do it," she groaned, clenching her fists. " Why will 
mamma be so unreasonable ? If I could go like the other girls 
to listen or even to sing in the chorus. But to get up there and 
sing a solo when I ain't sing anyway. I've been poked into 
every single musical occasion in this town since I was a baby 
and now I 've got to go over to Linville and make a fool of 
myself ! " Tears sprang into her eyes and she stamped her foot. 
"O, if I didn't know a note," she muttered. 

She was directly in front of the house where her cousin Ruth 
lived. 

Ruth was poor and the house was small but Ruth could sing 
while Bee couldn't, but Ruth had no chance to cultivate her 
music for Mrs. Holman was jealous of her niece for Bee's sake. 

Just as Bee came opposite the house Ruth l»cgan to sing. 
Astonished Bee listened. It was her solo but it sounded very 
differently from tin: way she sang it. Full and clear the sweet 
notes rose and fell with a depth of meaning and a rich pure tone 
Bee might strive for in vain. 

As the song came to an end Ruth lei her hands fall idly on 
the keys and looked wistfully out of the window. She was 
startled from her reverie by her cousin's meek little greeting. 

"Why. come in, Bee," she said, pleased and surprised, for 
Bee, though friendly enough, did not often call. 

" No, I can't stop," said Bee. " I came to see if you were 
going over to the festival? " 

" No," answered Ruth with a sigh, " I should just love to 
but I can't afford it." 

" You do sing beautifully, Ruth, I - I wish you could go in 
my place and sing my solo." said Bet; tentatively. 

Ruth made no reply but let her ringers run lightly over the 
keys to the little old organ making thereby a melody that Bee 
could practise for in vain on her elegant piano. 

" Mamma is sick so she can't go," said Bee presently as she 
shifted her feet uncomfortably. 

" That's too bad, I'm sorry," said Ruth. 

" Ruth ! " cried Bee. " Would it — would it l>e very wicked 
if you sang in my place ? You are Miss Holman too and no 
one will know but what it was changed except mamma. O, 
Ruth, dear, won't you do it. please? I just can't get up there 
and' pretend to sing In-fore all those people and Prof. De Rosa, 
ptease Ruth?" 

Ruth's eyes shone with a sudden light, half triumphant, half 
defiant. 

"I'll do it." she said. 

* +. ft :l- * * 

The festival was a great success especially Miss Holman's solo. 

Kvcryltody pressed forward to congratulate her upon her 
triumph. Professor De Rosa remarked that hers was the most 
promising young voice he had heart! in that pari of the country. 

After the evening concert the girls returned home laden with 
flowers. 
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Mrs. Holman, of course, was highly delighted at her daugh- 
ter's supposed success and could not lavish praises enough on 
Bee whose blushes she attributed to modesty. 

Her self satisfied look of "I told you so," drove the girls 
nearly frantic. 

Ruth had been invited as a sjM-cial favor to Hce to stay all night. 

The girls occupied the same room and after the light was out 
and all dark and quiet. Bee murmured sleepily, 

"Anyway it was better than me murdering it ! " 

And Ruth answered, " I have to get a chance to sing some- 
way." Then she added, " I don't feel exactly happy though." 

" I -don't -either," said Bee and Ruth felt her bury her head 
in the pillow. 

Next morning two very shame-faced girls came down to 
breakfast. Mrs. Holman was much better and beaming with 
satisfaction. She opened the paper to read the account of the 
festival to the girls, dwelling very complacently upon the com- 
plimentary remarks about Miss Hulman's solo. 

" I always knew you could sing if you would," she said, 
looking over her glasses to Bee. 

Bee stole a glance at Ruth and Ruth answered the glance. 
•• I'lease, mamma," began Bee bravely, "l didn't sing it, 
Ruth did." 

Mrs. Holman looked surprised and puzzled from one to the 
other. 

"Yes, ma'am," and Ruth, " Bee asked me to and I wanted 
to so I did. Tell me what a wicked, mean, deceitful creature 
1 am and don't let Bee ever speak to me again," and Ruth 
burst into tears. 

"Daughter, is this true? Have you deceived me?" asked 
Mrs. Holman. 

" Yc'es," said Bee miserably, "but I knew I couldn't sing, 
mamma, and Ruth could and I couldn't bear to be laughed at 
and — " Bee faltered and buried her face on her arms on the 
table. 

Mrs. Holman' s air-castles and self satisfaction were all van- 
ishing. She felt as if the foundation of things had given way. 

At last she said slowly, " Then all these flowers and words of 
praise belong to Ruth ? " 

" Yes, ma'am." murmured Bee. 

"And Professor I)e Rosa said this (tboul you, Ruth?" asked 
Mrs. Holman, looking again at the paragraph she had been 
' reading. 

" Yes, auntie," Bobbed Ruth. 

" Well, Bee, I think we will let Ruth hnish out your term of 
music and you can use Bee's piano to practise on," said Mrs. 
Holman after a little, "and. Bee, after you have bathed your 
eyes you can go over and tell Mr. Jenkins that after this. Ruth 
will sing in your place in the choir." 

"O, mamma ! " cried Bee in shame yet joy. 

"O, auntie, I don't deserve it, I truly don't ! " cried Ruth. 

" Don't forget you did very very wrong to deceive as you 
did," said Mrs. Holman severely, but perhaps I was wrong in 
my ideas about Bee's singing, and if she wants to give it up and 
give you the opportunities she would have had — 

" Mamma, I never never will Ik- so wicked again!" cried 
Bee, " but I am so thankful I shan't ever have to sing again 
lest I want to ! " 

" Dear auntie how can you be so forgiving and good to me 
when I was so wicked!" cried Ruth, and both girls Hew at 
august Mrs. Holman in a way that knocked off her spectacles 
and that doubtless was what made her eyes so misty as she drew 
them both into her arms. 



HOSEA V. FRENCH, 

WHO DIED JAN. 31, 1903, WAS A PROMINENT CITIZEN OF 
WOODSTOCK, VT. AND TREASURER OK WINDSOR CO. 




mR. FRENCH was born in Bridgewater, Vt. He learned 
the painter's trade but afterwards went into business at 
Woodstock, and was for twenty-five years or more 
honorably connected with the business interests of the town. 
In later years he traveled as a representative of several business 
concerns. While on one of these trips in Maine, in the early 
part of this last winter, he had a slight attack of pneumonia, 
from which he soon rallied sufficiently to admit of his returning 
home, but a weak heart prevented a complete recovery. He 
was able to be around, but with failing powers, until two days 
before his death. He was nearly 77 years of age. 

In religious belief he was a Universalist and had long been 
identified with the interests of the church at home and in the state. 
From 1 K79 to 1 882 he was president of the Universalist conven- 
tion of Vermont and Province of Quebec, and served, in all, 
seven years on the board of trustees of that body. For a num- 
ber of years he was chairman of the board of trustees of Perkins 
< ireen Mountain Academy, South Woodstock, Vt. , and from 
18H0 to 1890 was trustee of Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vt. , and 
as its financial agent raised an endowment fund of $ 10,000. 

Among those who knew him, Mr. French was respected as a 
man of high moral purjiose and of unimpeachable integrity. 
In the early days of the temperance movement he was associated 
with Doctor Thomas E. Powers, — the Neal Dow of Vermont, 
and a I'niversalist, through whose impassioned eloquence and 
indefatigable tabors Vermont's prohibitory law was enacted fifty 
years ago, — in the organization of a lodge of the Sons of Tem- 
perance, and through the years the weight of his influence has 
been thrown for purity in private and public life. For thirty- 
six years he was the treasurer of Windsor county, — a fact which 
testifies abundantly to the confidence reposed in him by his 
fellow-citizens. 

He was twice married, in 1849 to Miss Lucy H. Reynolds of 
Montpelier, who diet! in 1893; and in 1899 to Mrs. Rebecca 
Burleigh of Centre Sandwich. N. H.. who with his daughter. 
Mrs. Clara Smith, survives him. 
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Our Interpretation of Life. 

BY MRS. JEROME W. PIERCE. Springfield. VT. 

IT matters little whether one is brought up in a cabbage 
patch, nr in a ruse garden, so far as the formation of char- 
acter is concerned, for that is moulded by one's thoughts, 
and not by one's environment. Thought may grow to span the 
earth, yet derive its sustenance from the humblest sources. 
One's disposition, however, may, and often is, modified by 
externals, — the color of one's thought, and the liber of one's 
will determining the limit of that influence. We find the world 
mostly as we look at it. There is a dyspe|>sia of heart and mind 
directly traceable to a pessimistic attitude towards everything 
under the sun. The victim of this disease richly deserves the 
approbious epithet of "kicker," for he is happy only when 
trying to pull his neighbor into the mire of his own making. 
Of all the outlooks in this world the uncharitable one is the 
most depressing. We an- apt to forget that we do not live by 
bread alone, and that we build most lastingly, and most surely 
by the thoughts we cherish. Since we are what we think, let 
our interpretatiuns of life be broad and humane. 

Low thoughts make low lives, and high thoughts, wrought 
into fine doing, make high toned lives. From the kind of 
nourishment we give our minds will be evolved the kind of man, 
or woman, the world wants, or does not want. We are told 
that the necessaries of life are few; this may be entirely true in 
regard to both the spiritual, and the physical life, but that 
' ' few ' ' must be the nectar of gods, and the ambrosia of angels. 
I n order to l>e permitted to sit at this feast, one may need to be 
baptised by fire, and by water, — to suffer the neglect of children, 
and to endure the vituperations of enemies, to struggle with 
loneliness, and to feel the lack of that high courage necessary to 
keep one's life well up to the best standards. One who can 
still stand unscathed under all of these trials, holding fast to the 
eternal verities, will feel the breath of angels, and the Divine 
touch that waketh to new life. 



Rev. Qeo. B ai fey> 

A WELL-KNOWN CLERGYMAN OF SPRINGFIELD, VT., WHO 
WILL SOON RE 87 YEARS OLD. IS VERY BRIGHT AND 
ENJOYS VERY GOOD HEALTH FOR A MAN AT HIS 

ADVANCED AGE. was associated with rev. dr. 

MINER AND LIEUT. GOV. TRASK OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

BY HAMILTON ORMSBEE. BROOKLYN. N. V. 

ONE of the noticeable figures among the Univcrsalist clergy- 
men of Vermont, is the Rev. Geo. W. Bailey of Spring- 
field, the fifty-ninth anniversary of whose entrance into 
the ministry was celebrated therein i.XgSonJune 19. Mr. Bailey's 
S2d birthday. Mr. Bailey preached on that occasion, although 
he had for some years retired from active pastoral laDOfS and an 
audience was drawn from many towns in. that part of the state 
and from New Hampshire. 

Mr. Bailev was born at Weare, New Hampshire, in isih; was 
educated at the Academies in Cavendish and Chester, Vermont, 
and at the Scientific ami Military Academy at Unity, New 
Hampshire, then in charge of the Rev. A. A. Miner, the dis- 
tinguished Universalis! clergyman. Mr. Bailey preached his 



first sermon at Amherst, New Hampshire. His first pastorate 
was in Springfield, followed by settlements in Mast Randolph, 
Lebanon, New Hampshire and Morrisville. His pastorate at 
Lebanon extended for fifteen years and that at Morrisville for 
ten years. Since 1876 he has lived in Springfield without a 
charge, but has officiated at many funerals and weddings. Mr. 




REV, <;ko. w. bailey. 

Bailey twice represented his town in the legislature of this state 
from Morrisville and was twice elected to the New Hampshire 
legislature from Lebanon. He has served for many years as 
the Superintendent of Schools for Springfield, and has held that 
office for seventeen years in all his parishes. He was one of 
the committee which selected Barre as the location for Goddard 
Seminary, serving with Lieut. Gov. Trask of Massachusetts and 
the Rev. Dr. Miner. Mr. Bailey, (luring his ministry has 
preached over 4,000 sermons, has officiated at 700 funerals and 
at 375 weddings. 

He has been twice married, first to Martha B. Pow, of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, and after her death to Mrs. Hannah Hawkins 
Brown, of Springfield. Vermont, who died on New Year's Day. 
1901. He has one son, Geo. B. Bailey, for many years in the 
customs service in New York City. Shortly after his wife's 
death in 1901, Mr. Bailey presented to the L'niversalist Church 
in Springfield a handsome stained glass window in her memory, 
"Christ Blessing Little Children." His son erected a com- 
panion window in honor of his father, "Christ in the Garden of 
Gethsemane." These windows are among the handsomesi 
examples of stained glass in the state. Mr. Bailey enjoys good 
health considering his advanced age. and frequently takes part 
in notable events in his town. 
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NEW ENGLAND WEATHER. 

/ sat me down one summer day 
To write about the weather. 
And drew my paper, pen and ink 
Quite (artfully together; 
A wonder happened, strange but true,— 
Else I would never tell it you, — 
For as I was about to write 
Some funny thoughts, some fancies bright. 
My pen, grown rusty in the foggy air. 
Did break in twain, without a eare 
For my poetic inspiration. 
When I repaired this aggravation, 
Afy ink J found was frozen stiff. 
And then, of wind, there came a whiff. 
And blew my paper every where, — 
Enough to make St. Simon swear .' 

And when I'd gathered all again together 
J found my thoughts all gone. Dog-gone 
the weather / 

A. a: a: 

CONTAGIOUS. 

THE editor of the Baltimore American 
is probably a poor fisherman. He does 
not say that he was the party of the second 
part in the following story, but this is the 
way he tells it : 

"This tishin' fever seems to Inr conta- 
gious," said the stranger, noting the long 
row of anglers perched upon the creek 
iKink. 

"Yes, it's contagious, all right." said 
the man who had been fishing four hours 
without a nibble, " but not ketchin'." 

WOODEN SIDE JUDGES. 

Many people wonder what side judges 
are for and why they are retained in 
our judiciary system. ( )ne such individual 
was once elected to the legislature of a cer- 
tain state and the new-made lawgiver pro- 
ceeded to air his views on the subject. 

He brought in a bill abolishing the pres- 
ent side judges and providing that wooden 
ones should be sulxstitutcd for them by the 
authority of the slate. He argued that his 
plan would do away with office seeking for 
these positions, would save the salaries 
now paid, and altogether would be fx-ttcr 
than the present system. 

The bill was opposed by a fellow mem- 
ber who said that the cost of making the 
wooden judges would Ik- very great and he 
couldn't see that they would l>e any better 
than what we have now. 

The bill was defeated. 
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HIS CREED. 

Robinson Crusoe has long been a favorite 
of the young people and is kindly 
remembered by most elderly people, but 
his fame does not rest upon his religion or 
the creed he professed. 

It has now l>ccn decided, however, by 
a little girl that he was a good churchman. 

•' What makes you think so?" she was 
asked. 

" Because he kept good Friday." 

> J» 

If you would work any man, you must cither 
know his nature or fashions, and so lead him ; 
or his ends, and so persuade him ; or his weak- 
ness and disadvantages, and so awe him ; or 
those that have an interest in him. and so gov- 
ern him. — Ijoku iiacxh. 

J* > 

A SCRIPTURAL REASON. 

A certain merchant who was brought up 
in the good old way of asking more 
for his goods than he expected to get in 
order that his customers might enjoy the 
pleasure of beating him clown to a reason- 
able price, was sometimes agreeably sur- 
prised by receiving what he at first asked. 

One day a gentleman entered his store 
to purchase some article and being told the 
price, immediately jxaid it without any 
demur and walked out with his purchase. 
Another man who was in the store at the 
timeand witnessed the transaction, rebuked 
the merchant for taking advantage of the 
gentlemen's evident ignorance. 

" What made yon ask him twice what 
the thing was worth ?" he inquired. " It 
was robbery !" 

"Well," replied the merchant, "the 
Scripture says, ' ask and ye shall receive.' " 

ONE THING STILL CHEAP. 

I n the same store, at another time a would- 
* Ik- customer asked the price of an article 
he wanted and was given what he consid- 
ered an unreasonable figure. 

"Isn't that a pretty high price?" he 
inquired. 

" I'crhat** so, but these goods have 
gone up." 

" It seems to me that every thing you 
deal in has gone up." 

"No; rags not gone up — just the same." 

Rags were the only things the merchant 
l)ought of his customers. 

»* 

Fame usually comes to those who are think- 
ing about something else; rarely to those who 
say to themselves, 'Go to, now ! let us be a 
celebrated individual I " -holmm 



WHAT HE WOULD BE. 

The commercial traveler is a humorous 
man and carries around with his grip 
of samples a stock of jokes, stories and 
conundrums which he exchanges with his 
brethren of the road, or disposes of to his 
customers, free gratis for nothing, appar- 
ently, but after all their value somehow gets 
into the bill of goods he sells. 

The last good one it has lieen our priv- 
ilege to hear was jK-rhaps evolved from the 
sad experience of the traveler at a cheap 
hotel: It took the form of this question: 

•' If a goat should swallow a rabbit what 
would the rabbit become?" 

We never were any better than Lord 
Dundreary at guessing conundrums and 
such like things, and so after the appear- 
ance of a mental struggle sufficiently pro- 
longed to show that we meant to do our 
best, we gave it up and called for informa- 
tion. The genial man of the road, after a 
glance of pity for our one-story intelligence, 
generously answered his own question: 

"Why, he would be a hare (hair) in 
the butter." 

J* J* 

The eest speculation the market holds forth. 

The best that I know foi •■ lover ot pelf, 
Is to buy a man up lor what he I* worth, 

And sell lor the price that he Sets on himself. 

> J* 

WHAT IT WAS INTENDED TO DO. 

A fine new church had been built and the 
priest in charge of the parish was 
naturally proud of it. One day he was 
showing it to a visiting friend and after the 
interior had l>een duly inspected they came 
out of the door and stood looking at the 
exterior of the building. 

The friend hail ga/ed at every thing in 
speechless admiration and now the priest 
inquired: 

"And what do you think of it, Michael ? ' ' 
" It bates the divle ! " he replied. 
"That's what it was intended to do, 
my boy." 

J* J* 

MINISTERS' SONS. 

/~\ur Methodist brethren deserve a great 
deal of credit for their energy and 
liberality in raising the Twenty Million 
Dollar Fund for church work— a million 
for every century of the Christian era. 

In this connection ministers' sons, who 
are generally supposed to be the worst 
kind of sons extant, ought to have a good 
word said for them. One minister's son 
drew his check for four hundred thousand 
dollars to help swell this fund. His father 
used to preach for four hundred dollars a 
year. It would have taken the old gentle- 
man one thousand years to earn the sum 
which his son gave away at one stroke of 
the pen. 
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(Correspondence « d (Jomment. 

Next to the pleasure of receiving siiliscriptions comes gratifi- 
cation in the assurances that the JorRNAl. is read with interest. 
Here are three letters of varying import, received since the last 
issue, and each is accompanied by explanatory paragraphs. 

A STORY THAT BROUGHT RESPONSES. 

Bethel. Vt. 

Mr. Ci MMiNiiS : 

I enclose you a little poem which you may like for the Journal. 
It has no especial merit but it seems to me the rhythm is pleasing. 
I was surprised to learn how widely the Journal is 
read, for after the publication of •* The Resurrection of 
Jane Stubbs" I received letters telling me of its being 
read before public gatherings of various societies. 
I also heard from it from five different states and 
Canada. Personally 1 care nothing but I am much 
pleased because I am so much interested In the Jour- 
nal and have been from the first number. 

My son is going to California next week and I thought perhaps 
you might like a short article and a few photos from there sometime. 
If so will you please inform mc whether you have to have a photo 
printed upon any special kind of paper ? 

Wishing you success in the fullest sense of the word, 
Yours truly, 

(MRS.) IDA LEWIS. 



In these days of national inertia, when the vision of prosperity has 
come true and the homes of America's workman are the most com- 
fortable in the world, when boys and girls don't care to work, people 
won't go to church, won't attend lecture courses, are willing to leave 
the care of schools to somebody who is paid to do it, and care so little 
about the future of state that they allow the saloon to be thrust upon 
them — it is gratifying to know that a powerful story can yet strike a 
responsive chord. 

"The Resurrection of Jane Stubbs " appeared in the December 
Journal. A life of selfishness clearly shown in the bright light of a 
dream gave Jane Stubbs the resolve to live for others. In the several 
thousand homes to which this story went, its power for good may have 
been great as a mirror in which we might also sec the narrowness of 
our own lives. 

The interest in the Journal is not confined to the Connecticut 
Valley. In addition to many subscribers in other slates hundreds of 
copies are rcmailed monthly to distant friends and thus the far-reaching 
influence ol our wholesome stories is felt. 

WHEN THE EIRE-ALARM SOUNDS IN RUTLAND. 

Rutland, Vt., people are always enthusiastic over the work of their 
fire department. During the past year there were more than the usual 
number of fires, but the proportionate loss was smaller. There are 
eighteen regular firemen and a volunteer force in addition. It is the 
claim of the Kutlandites that there is no use going to a fire over there 
for " they put it out before it starts," and they tell with gusto how the 
men of the department are often seen getting into their apparel as 
their trucks go swinging through the streets. 



Rutland, Vt. 

Friend Cumminus : 

Your kind remembrance in the shape of the Inter-State Journal 
was received this morning and I can assure you it was read with inter, 
est. I was much interested in your article on the recent lire of Christ 
Church. I always like such articles and I shall await with pleasure 
your next number which I see is to contain an account of the Middle- 
bury tire By the way, speaking of tires and remembering your 
account of the Lebanon department, reminds me of a pretty run to a 
fire here in Rutland, recently, which I was fortunately able to see and 
to time. I was just getting ready to back on to my train with my 
engine, preparatory to starting on a run. when 1 saw a man pulling in 
an alarm. 1 stood at the toot of a long, straight street that I knew they 



would both have to come down, and wailed. In just one minute from 
the time the alarm was rung. No. i showed up at the top of West St. hill 
This street is parallel to Washington and Center and is paved the 
same. You have seen the moving pictures of railroad trains ? Well, 
this was just like it. They could be seen in the distance coming like 
mad. When about halfway down the street the No. i's swung in beside 
them off a cross street, and it was a magnificent sight to see those two 
teams with the fine big horses, and the nickle plated harness and trim- 
mings of the fire wagons glistening in ihe sun. It was a well matched 
pair and neither gained on the other. As they passed a hydrant near 
the alarm box two men jumped off holding the end of a line of hose, a 
line from each wagon. The teams never slackened but were still 
driven at top speed, directed to the spot where the fire was by the ges- 
tures of the crowd that had gathered. Arriving at this point the horses 
were stopped, hose was broken, nozzle screwed on. and before the 
no/zle was fully tightened the water was heard rushing through the 
hose. How long do you suppose it was from the lime l he alarm was 
pulled until the water was on ? Two minutes, ten seconds. One of 
the fire stations is in the City Mall and one up back of the Post -Office 
No. i had nearly a mile to go but it was a straight stretch and down 
hill, while No. i had to turn several corners and no down hill to help, 
but they did not have as far to go. Is this as good as the W. R I 
record ? I never before had just this opportunity to catch the time and 
walcl) such a race. It's exciting and don't you lorget it. 

GEO. K. KENNKY. 



Rutland cily has magnificent asphalt pavements. The chief of the 
department is a man of wide experience, and is considered even 
better than old Chief Hannum, who for many years was the best fire- 
fighter on the West side. The members of the department have con- 
sidered it a part of their duty to familiarize themselves with city prop 
erty so they know just how togct at a fire. The graphic description ol 
our correspondent demonstrates the value of a reliable alarm system, 
an experienced chief, and a handful of paid men who get many a fire 
out before the average citizen can arrive on the scene. 

Ml 

JOURNAL PICTURES TO BE WIDELY SEEN. 

Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Chas. R. Cummincs : 

II you care to loan me the picture of "Recent Fire at Christ's 
Church," in your February issue, or the cut of "Snow Foliage. Col- 
burn l'ark," either or both of them will appear in "Our Dumb Ani- 
mals," with due credit to you. Our circulation you will notice in the 
enclosed, and 1 would add that we have been ottered by Boston and 
New York publishers the use of' some thousands of cuts simply for 
giving credit for the same. 

With kindest wishes, I am 

Yours sincerely, 

GEO. T. ANGELL 



The Journal oAicc has been accorded many compliments, but «e 
consider this request perhaps the greatest of them all. It is an eminent 
recognition of our effort to supply attractive pictures for Journal 
readers. "Our Dumb Animals" has been published for thirty-live 
years by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelly to 
Animals. It is also the representative pa|>er for the American Humane 
Education Society and for the Hands of Mercy which are being rapidly 
organized all over the country. It has a circulation of 50.000 copies 
and sometimes a much larger number. It goes each month to all the 
Massachusetts clergy, thousands of business and professional men in 
that State, to the Boston police, the Massachusetts Legislature, to 
Humane Societies throughout the world, to large numbers of sub- 
scribers in this and foreign countries, thousands of Bands of Merc}', 
college presidents, and to the editors of over twenty thousand publica- 
tions in our own country and British America, who in their turn print 
what is read by perhaps sixty million readers. Probably no copy 
goes to the waste basket unread. Through its columns Mr. Geo T 
Angcll. Ihe veteran President ol the Societies, has wielded an uncea*- 
ing influence which has won thousands from a position of indifferent 
to an active working interest in behalf of our domestic animals, for ibr 
protection of birds, and other worthy nbjects. The universal move 
menl in this direction is probably due in large measure lo Mr. Angell's 
efforts. Our Dumb Mnima/s is published at 19 Milk St., Boston, at 
so cents a vcar To read a few copies is to feel that you know Mr 
Angell and that you have become a champion of the cause he represent 
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